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CHAPTER XX. 

It is now time to relate the events wMch, since the battle 
of La Hogue, had taken place at Saint Germains. 

James, after seeing the fleet which was to have convoyed 
him back to his kingdom burned down to the water edge, 
had returned, in no good humour, to his abode near Paris. 
Misfortune generally made him devout after his own fashion ; 
and he now starved himself and flogged himself till his 
spiritual guides were forced to interfere.* 

It is difficult to conceive a duUer place than Saint Ger- 
mains was when he held his court there 5 and yet there was 
scarcely in aU Europe a residence more enviably situated 
than that which the generous Lewis had assigned to his 
suppliants. The woods were magnificent, the air clear and 
salubrious, the prospects extensive and cheerful. Xo charm 
of rural life was wanting 5 and the towers of the greatest 
city of the Continent were visible in the distance. The royal 
apartments were richly adorned with tapestry and marquetry, 
vases of silver and mirrors in gilded frames. A pension of 
more than forty thousand pounds sterling was annually paid 
to James from the French Treasury. He had a guard of 
honour composed of some of the finest soldiers in Europe. If 
he wished to amuse himself with field sports, he had at 
his command an establishment far more sumptuous than that 
which had belonged to him when he was at the head of a 
kingdom, an army of huntsmen and fowlers, a vast arsenal 
of guns, spears, buglehorns, and tents, miles of network, stag- 
hounds, foxhounds, harriers, packs for the boar and packs for 
the wolf, gerfalcons for the heron and haggards for the wild 

* Life of James, ii. 4y7. 
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duck. His jTOsence ciianiber and Ms antechamber were in 
outward show as splendid as when he was at Whitehall. He 
was still surrounded by blue ribands and white staves. But 
over the mansion and the domain brooded a constant gloom^ 
the effect, partly of bitter regrets and of deferred hopes, but 
chiefly of the abject superstition which had taken eoniplete 
possession of his own mind, and which was affected by 
all those who aspired to his favour. His palace wore the 
aspect of a monastery. There were three places of worshix> 
within the spacious pile. Thirty or forty ecclesiastics were 
lodged in the building ; and their apartments were eyed with 
envy by noblemen and gentlemen who had followed the for- 
tunes of their Sovereign, and who thought it hard that, when 
there was so much room under his roof, they should be forced 
to sleep in the garrets of the neighbouring town. Among the 
murmurers was the brilliant Anthony Hamilton. He has left 
us a sketch of the life of Saint Germains, a slight sketch in- 
deed, but not unworthy of the artist to whom we owe the 
most highly finished and vividly colomred picture of the Eng- 
lish Court in the days when the English Court was gayest. 
He complains that , existence was one round of religious 
exercises ; that, in order to live in peace, it was necessary to 
pass half the day in devotion or in the outward show of devo- 
tion : that, if he tried to dissipate his melancholy by breathing 
the fresh air of that noble terrace which looks down on the 
valley of the Seine, he was driven away by the clamour of a 
Jesuit who had got hold of some unfortunate Protestant 
loyalists from England and was proving to them that no 
heretic could goto heaven. In general, Hamilton said, men 
suffering under a common calamity have a strong fellow feel- 
ing, and are disposed to render good offices to each other. 
But it was not so at Saint Germains. There all was discord, 
jealousy, bitterness of spirit. Malignity was concealed under 
the show of friendship and of piety. AU the saints of the 
royal household were praying for each other and backbiting 
each other from morning to night. Here and there in the 
throng of hypocrites might be remarked a man too high- 
spirited to dissemble. But such a man, however advantage- 
ously he might have made himself Imovm elsewhere, was cer- 
tain to be treated with disdain by the imnates of that sullen 
abode,"^ 

Such was the Court of James, as described by a Eoman 
Hamiltxjn’s Zeneyde. ^ ^ 
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Catiiolie. Yet, however disagreeable that Coxirt may have 
been to a Roman Catholic, it was infinitely more disagreeable 
to a Protestant. Por the Protestant had to endure, in addi- 
tion to all the dulness of which the Roman Catholic com- 
plained, a crowd of vexations from which the Roman Cathohc 
was free. In every competition between a Protestant and a 
Roman Catholic the Roman Catholic was preferi’ed. In every 
quaiTel between a Protestant and a Roman Catholic the Ro- 
man Catholic was supposed to be in the right. While the 
ambitions Protestant looked in vain for promotion, while the 
dissipated Protestant looked in vain for amusement, the serious 
Protestant looked in vain for spiritual instruction and con- 
solation. James might, no doubt, easily have obtained per- 
mission for those members of the Church of Puglaud who 
had sacrificed everything in his cause to meet privately in 
some modest oratory, and to receive the eucharistic bread 
and wine from the hands of one of their own clergy : but he 
did not wish his residence to be defiled by such impious rites. 
Doctor Dennis Granville, who had quitted the richest deanery, 
the richest archdeaconry, and one of the richest livings in 
England, rather than take the oaths, gave mor-tal offence by 
asking leave to read prayers to the exiles of his own com- 
munion. His request was refased ; and he was so grossly in- 
sulted by his master’s chaplains and their retainers that he 
was forced to quit Saint Germains. Lest some other Anglican 
doctor should be equally importunate, James wrote to inform 
his agents in England that he wished no Protestant divine to 
come out to him.* Indeed the nonjuring clergy were at least 
as much sneered at and as much railed at in his palace as in 
his nephew’s. If any heretic had a claim to be mentioned 
with respect at Saint Germains, it was surely Sancroft. Yet 
it was reported that the bigots who were assembled there 
never spoke of him but with aversion and disgust. The sacri- 
fice of the first place in the Church, of the first place in the 
peerage, of the mansion at Lambeth and the mansion at Croy- 
don, of immense patronage, and of a revenue of more than five 
thousand a year, was thought but a poor atonement for the 
great crime of having modestly remonstrated against the un- 

* A View of the Conrt of St. Germains voting the order. Both letters will he 
from the Year 1690 to 1695, 1696 ; Eatio found in Macpherson’s collection. They 
Ultima, 1697. In the Nairne Papers is both hear date Oct. 16. 1693. I suppose 
a letter in which the nonjuring bishops that the first letter was dated according 
are ordered to send a Protestant divine to the New Style, and the letter of revo- 
to Saint Germains. This letter was cation according to the Old Style, 
speedily followed by another letter re- 
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constitutional Declaration of Indulgence. Sancroft was pro- 
nounced to be just such, a traitor and just such a penitent as 
Judas Iscariot. The old hypocrite had, it was said, while 
affecting reverence and love for his master, given the fatal 
signal to his master’s enemies. When the mischief had been 
done and could not be repaired, the conscience of the sinner 
had begun to torture him. He had, like his prototype, blamed 
himself and bemoaned himself. He had, like his prototype, 
flung down his wealth at the feet of those whose instrument 
he had been. The best thing that he could now do was 
to make the parallel complete by hanging himself.* 

James seems to have thought that the strongest proof of 
kindness which he could give to heretics who had resigned 
wealth, country, family, for his sake, was to suffer them to be 
beset, on their dying beds, by his priests. If some sick man, 
helpless in body and in mind, and deafened by the din of bad 
logic and bad rhetoric, suffered a wafer to be thrust into his 
mouth, a great work of grace was triumphantly announcedt© 
the Court; and the neophyte was buried with all the pomp 
of religion. But if a royalist, of the highest rank and most 
stainless character, died professing firm attachment to the 
Church of England, a hole was dug in the fields ; and, at dead 
of night, he was flung into it, and covered up like a mass of 
carrion. Such were the obsequies of the Earl of Dunfermline, 
who had served the House of Stuart with the hazard of Ms 
life and to the utter ruin of his fortunes, who had fought at 
Killiecrankie, and who had, after the victory, lifted from the 
earth the still breathing remains of Dundee. While living 
Dunfermline had been treated with contumely- The Scottish 
officers who had long served under him had in vain entreated 
that, when they were formed into a company, he might still 
be their commander. His religion had been thought a fatal 
disqualification. A worthless adventurer, whose only recom- 
mendation was that he was a Papist, was preferred. Dunferm- 
line continued, during a short time, to make his appearance 
in the circle which surrounded the Prince whom he had served 
too well : but it was to no purpose. The bigots who ruled the 
Court refused to the ruined and expatriated Protestant Lord 
the means of subsistence : he died of a broken heart ; and they 
refused him even a grave.f 

* Eatao Ultimav'l 697 ; History of the was possly ill used is acknowledged 
late Parliament, 1699. even in the Jacobite Hemoirs of Dundee, 

t View of the Court of Saint Germains 171-1. 

^m 1690 to 1695. That Dunfermline 
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'llie insTilts daily offered at Saint Germains to the Protes- 
tant religion produced a great effect in England. The Whigs 
triumphantly asked whether it were not clear that the old 
tyrant was utterly incorrigible ; and many even of the non- 
jurors observed his proceedings with shame, disgust, and 
alarm. ^ The Jacobite party had, from the first, been divided 
into two sections, which, three or four years after the Eevo- 
lution, began to be known as the Compounders and the Non- 
compotmders. The Compounders were those who wished for 
a restoration, but for a restoration accompanied by a general 
amnesty, and by guarantees for the security of the civil and 
ecclesiastical constitution of the realm. The Noncompounders 
thought it downright Whiggery, downright rebellion, to take 
advantage of His Majesty’s unfortunate situation for the pur- 
pose of imposing on him any condition. The plain duty of 
Ms subjects was to bring him back. What traitors he would 
pimish and what traitors he would spare, what laws he would 
observe and with what laws he would dispense, were questions 
to be decided by himself alone. If he decided them wrongly, 
he must answer for his fault to heaven, and not to his people. 

The pure Noncompounders were cMefiy to be found among 
the Eoman Cathohcs, who, very naturally, were not solicitous 
to obtain any security for a religion which they thought 
heretical, or for a pohty from the benefits of which they were 
excluded. There were also some Protestant nonjurors, such 
as Kettlewell and Hickes, who resolutely followed the theory 
of Eilmer to all the extreme consequences to wMch it led. 
But, though KettleweU tried to convince Ms coxmtrymen that 
monarchical government had been ordained by God, not as a 
means of making them happy here, but as a cross which it 
was their duty to take up and bear in the hope of being 
recompensed for their patience hereafter, and though Hickes 
assured them that there was not a single Compounder in the 
whole Theban legion, very few churchmen were inclined to 
run the risk of the gallows merely for the purpose of re- 
establishing the High Commission and the Dispensing Power. 

The Compounders formed the main strength of the Jacobite 
party in England: but the Noncompounders had hitherto 

* So early as the year 1690, that con- there is one silly thing or another daily 
elave of tlie leading Jacobites wliich done there, that comes to our notice here 
gave Preston his instructions made a which prolongs what they so passionately 
strong representation to James on this desire ” See also a Short and True Ee- 
eubjeet. “ He must overrule the bigotry lation of Intrigues transacted both at 
of Saint Grermains, and dispose their Home and Abroad to restore the 
minds to think of those methods that King James, 1694. 
are more likely to gain the nation. Por 
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CHAP, had undivided sway at Saint Germains. 'No Protestant no 
. . moderate Eoman GatlxoliCj no man who dared to hint that 

any law could bind the royal prerogative;, could hope for the 
smallest mark of favour from the banished King. The 
priests and the apostate Melfort the avowed enemy of the 
Protestant religion and of civil liberty, of Parliaments, of 
trial by jury and of the Habeas Corpus Act, were in exclusive 
possession of the royal ear. Herbert was called Chancellor, 
walked before the other officers of state, wore a black robe 
embroidered with gold, and carried a seal : but he was a 
member of the Church of England 5 and therefore he was 
not suffered to sit at the Council Board.* 

The truth is that the faults of James’s head and heart 
were incurable. In his view there could be between him and 
his subjects no reciprocity of obligation. Their duty was to 
risk property, liberty, life, in order to replace him on the 
throne, and then to bear patiently whatever he chose to 
inflict upon them. They could no more pretend to merit 
before him than before God. When they had done all, they 
were stiH unprofitable servants. The highest praise due to 
the royalist who shed his blood on the field of battle, or on 
the scaffold for hereditary monarchy, was simply that he was 

' not a traitor. After aU the severe discipline which the 

deposed King had undergone, he was still as much bent on 
plundering and abasing the Church of England as on the 
day when he told the kneeling fellows of Magdalene to get 
out of his sight, or on the day when he sent the Bishops to 
the Tower. He was in the habit of declaring that he would 
rather die without seeing his country again than stoop to 
capitulate with those whom he ought to command. f In the 
Declaration of April 1692 the whole man appears without 
disguise, full of his own imaginary rights, unable to mider- 
stand how any body but himself can have any rights, dull, 
obstinate, and cruel. Another paper, which he drew up 
about the same time, shows, if possible, still more clearly, 
how little he had profited by a sharp experience. In that 
paper he set forth the plan according to which he intended 

* View of the Court of Saint Germams. into your Council ; your enemies take ad- 
The account given in this View is eon- vantage of his not being in it.” James’s 
firmed by a remarkable paper, which is answer is evasive. “ The King will he, 
among the Kairne MSS. Some of the on all occasions, ready to express the 
heads of the J acobite party in England just value and esteem he has for his 
made a representation to James, one Lord Chancellor.” 
article of which is as follows: «They f A Short and True Relation of In- 
heg that Your Majesty would be pleased trigues, 1 694 . 
to admit of the Chancellor of England 
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to govern wlien lie sliould he restored* He laid it down as a 
rule tliat one Commissioner of tlie Treasury^, one of the two 
Secretaries of State^ the Secretary at War^ the majority 
of the Great Officers of the Household, the majority of the 
Lords of the Bedchamber, the majority of the officers of the 
army, should always be Eoman Catholics.'^ 

It was to no purpose that the most eminent Compoun.ders 
sent from London letter after letter filled with judicious 
counsel and earnest supplication. It was to no purpose that 
they demonstrated in the plainest manner the impossibility 
of establishing Popish ascendency in a country where at least 
forty-nine fiftieths of the population and much more than 
forty-nine fiftieths of the wealth and the intelligence were 
Protestant. It was to no purpose that they informed their 
master that the Declaration of April 1692 had been read 
mth exaltation by his enemies and with deep affliction hfMs 
friends ; that it had been printed and circulated by rhe 
usurpers ; that it had done more than aU the libels of the . 
Whigs to inflame the nation agamst him ; and that it had 
furnished those naval officers who had promised him support 
with a plausible pretext for breaking faith with him, and for 
destroying the fleet which was to have convoyed him back to 
his kingdom. He continued to be deaf to the remonstrances 
of his best friends in England tin those remonstrances began 
to be echoed at TersaiHes. All the information which Lewis 
and his ministers were able to obtain touching the state of 
our island satisfied them that James would never be restored 
unless he could bring himself to make large concessions to 
his subjects. It was therefore intimated to him, kmdly and 
courteously, but seriously, that he would do well to change 
his counsels and his counseUors. Prance could not continue 
the war for the purpose of forcing a Sovereign on an un- 
willing nation. She was crushed by public burdens. Her 
trade and industry languished. Her harvest and her vintage 
had failed. The peasantry were starving. The faint murmurs 
of the provincial Estates began to be heard. There was a 
limit to the amount of the sacrifices which the most absolute 
prince could demand from those whom he ruled. However 
desirous the Most Christian King might be to uj^hold the 
cause of hereditary monarchy and of pure religion all over 
the world, his first duty was to his own kingdom ; and, unless 
a counterrevolution speedily took place in England, his duty 

^ See tlie paper headed “ For my Son the Prince of Wales, 1692 ” It is printed 
at the end of the Life of James. 
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to Ms own Hngdom migM impose on Mm tlie paiiiM neces- 
sity of treating with, the Prince of Orange. It would there- 
fore be wise in James to do withoiLt delay whatever he could 
honourably and conscientiously do to win back the hearts of 
Ms people. 

Thus pressed, James unwillingly yielded. He consented 
to give a share in the management of Ms affairs to one of 
the most distinguished of the Compounders, Charfes Earl 
of Middleton, 

Middleton’s family and his peerage were Scotch. But he 
was closely connected with some of the noblest houses of 
England: he had resided long in England; he had been ap- 
]3oiiited by Charles the Second one of the English Secretaries 
of State, and had been entrusted by James with the lead of 
the English House of Commons. His abilities and acquire- 
ments were considerable ; his temper was easy and generous; 
his manners were popular; and his conduct had generally 
been consistent and honourable. He had, when Popery was 
in the ascendant, resolutely refused to purchase the royal 
favour by apostasy. Eoman Catholic ecclesiastics had been 
sent to convert him ; and the town had been much amused 
by the dexterity with which the layman baffled the divines. 
A priest undertook to demonstrate the doctrine of traiisub- 
stantiation, and made the approaches in the usual form. 

Yoim Lordship believes in the Trinity.” Who told you 
so?” said Middleton. Not believe in the Trinity ! ” cried 
the priest in amazement. Nay,” said Middleton : prove 
your religion to he true if you can : but do not catechise me 
about mine.” As it was plain that the Secretary was not a 
disputant whom it was easy to take at an advantage, the con- 
troversy ended almost as soon it began.* When fortune 
changed, Middleton adhered to the cause of hereditary 
monarchy with a steadfastness which was the more respec- 
table because he would have had no difficulty in making his 
peace with the new government. His sentiments were so 
well known that, when the kingdom was agitated by a^^pre- 
hensions of an invasion and an insurrection, he was arrested 
and sent to the Tower ; but no evidence on which he could 
he convicted of treason was discovered; and, when the 
dangerous crisis was past, he was set at liberty. It should 
seem indeed that, during the three years which followed the 
Eevolution, he was by no means an active plotter. He saw 
that a Eestoration could be effected only with the general 


’^ Burnet, i. 683, 
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assent of the nation, and that the nation would never assent 
to a Eestoration witiiont securities against Popery and arbi- 
trary power. He therefore conceived that, while his banished 
master obstinately refused to give such securities, it would 
be worse than idle to conspire against the existing govern- 
ment. : 

Such was the man whom James, in consequence of strong 
representations from Versailes, now invited to join liim in 
Prance. The great body of Compounders learned with de- 
light that they were at length to be represented in the 
Council at Saint Germains by one of their favourite leaders. 
Some noblemen and gentlemen, who, though they had not 
approved of the deposition of James, had been so much dis- 
gusted by his perverse and absurd conduct that they had long 
avoided all connection with him, now began to hope that he 
had seen his error. They had refused to have anything to 
do with Melfort ; but they communicated freely with Middle- 
ton, The new minister conferred also with the four traitors 
whose infamy has been made preeminently conspicuous by 
their station, their abilities, and their great public services; 
with Godolphin, the great object of whose life was to be in 
favour with both the rival Kings at once, and to keep, 
through all revolutions and counterrevolutions, his head, his 
estate, and a place at the Board of Treasury; with Shrews- 
bury, who, having once in a fatal moment entangled himself 
in criminal and dishonourable engagements, had not had the 
resolution to break through them ; with Marlborough, who 
continued to profess the deepest repentance for the past and 
the best intentions for the future ; and with Eussell, who 
declared that he was still what he had been before the day of 
La Hogue, and renewed his promise to do what Monk had 
done, on condition that a general pardon should be granted 
to all political offenders, and that the royal power should be 
placed under strong constitutional restraints. 

Before Middleton left England he had collected the sense 
of all the leading Compounders. They were of opinion that 
there was one expedient which would reconcile contending 
factions at home, and lead to the speedy pacification of 
Europe. This expedient was that James should resign the 
Crown in favour of the Prince of Wales, and that the Prince 
of Wales should be bred a Protestant. If, as was but too 
probable, His Majesty should refuse to listen to this sug- 
gestion, he must at least consent to put forth a Declaration 
which might do away the unfavourable impression made by 
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Ms Declaration of the preceding spring. A paper sticli as it 
was thought expedient that he should publish was carefully 
drawn up, and, after much discussion, approved. 

Early in the year 1693, Middleton, having been put in fuU 
possession of the views of the principal English Jacobites, 
stole across the Channel, and made his appearance at the 
Court of James. There was at that Court no want of 
slanderers and sneerers, whose malignity was only the more 
dangerous because it wore a meek and sanctimonious air. 
Middleton found, on his arrival, that numerous lies, fabricated 
by the priests, who feared and hated him, were already in 
circulation. Some EToncompounders too had written fxom 
London that he was at heart a Presbyterian and a Eepublican. 
He was however graciously received, and was appomted Sec- 
retary of State conjouitly with Melfort.* 

It very soon appeared that James was fully resolved never to 
resign the Crown, or to suffer the Prince of Wales to be bred 
a heretic ; and it long seemed doubtful whether any ar^- 
ments or entreaties would induce him to sign the Declaration 
which his friends in England had prepared. It was indeed a 
document very different from any that had yet appeared under 
his Great Seal. He was made to promise that he would grant 
a free pardon to all his subjects who should not oppose him 
after he should land in the island ; that, as soon as he was 
restored, he would call a Parliament 5 that he would confirm 
aU such laws, passed during the usurpation, as the Houses 
uhould tender to him for confirmation ; that he would waive 
his right to the chimney money ; that he would protect and 
defend the Established Church in the enjoyment of aU her 
possessions and privileges ; that he would not again violate 
the Test Act ; that he would leave it to the legislatm-e to 
define the extent of his dispensing power; and that he would 
maintain the Act of Settlement in Ireland. 

He struggled long and hard. He pleaded his conscience. 
Could a son of the Holy Soman Catholic and Apostolic Church 
bind himself to protect and defend heresy, and to enforce a 
law which excluded true believers from office? Some of the 
ecclesiastics who swarmed in his household told him that he 
could not without sin give any such pledge as his undutiful 
subjects demanded. On this point the opinion of Middleton, 

* As to this change of ministry at Memoires de Saint Simon; A French 
Saint Germains see the very cnrions but Conquest neither desirable nor practi- 
very confused narrative in the Life of cable, 1693 ; and the Letters from the 
James, ii. 498—515. ; Burnet, ii. 2'. 9. ; Kairne MSS. printed by Macpherson. 
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who was a Protestant, could be of no weight. But Middleton 
found an ally in one whom he regarded as a rival and an 
enemy, Melfort, scared by the nnivei’sal hatred of which he 
knew himself to be the object, and afraid that he should be 
held accountable, both in England and in Prance, for his 
master’s wrongheadedness, submitted the case to se^^eral 
eminent Doctors of the Sorbonne. These learned casuists 
pronounced the Declaration unobjectionable in a religious 
point of view. The great Bossuet:, Bishop of Meaux, who 
was regarded by the Gallicaii Church as a father scarcely in- 
ferior in authority to Cyprian or Augustin, showed by powerful 
arguments, both theological and political, that the scruple 
which tormented James was precisely of that sort against 
which a much wiser King had given a caution in the words, 
“ Be not righteous overmuch.”"^ The authority of the Prench 
divines was supported by the authority of the French Govern- 
ment, The language held at Versailles was so strong that 
James began to be alarmed. Wliat if Lewis should take serious 
offence, should think his hospitality ungratefully requited, 
should conclude a peace with the usurpers, and should re- 
quest his unfortunate guests to seek another asylum ? It was 
necessary to submit. On the seventeenth of April 1693 the 
Declaration was signed and sealed. The concluding sentence 
was a prayer. We come to vindicate our own right, and to 
establish the liberties of our people ; and may God give us 
success in the prosecution of the one as we sincerely intend 
the confirmation of the other !”t The j)i^ayer was heard. 
The success of James was strictly proportioned to his sincerity. 
What his sincerity was we know on the best evidence. 
Scarcely had he called on heaven to witness the truth of his 
Xnofessions, when he directed Melfort to send a copy of the 
Declaration to Eome with such exxfianations as might satisfy 
the Pope. Melfort’s letter ends thus : After all, the object 
of this Declaration is only to get us back to England. We 
shall fight the battle of the Catholics with much greater ad- 
vantage at Wlaitehall than at Saint Germains.” J 

* Life of James, ii. 509. Bossuet's though he held out longer than the rest, 
opinion will he foimd in the Appendix to saw at last that he had been in error, hut 
M. Mazime’s history. The Bishop sums did not choose formally to retract. I 
up his arguments thus : “Je dirai done think much too highly of Bossiiet’s 
volontiers aux Catholiques, s’il y eii a imderstanding to believe this, 
qui n'approuvent point la declaration f Life of James, ii. 505. 
dont il s’agit ; Noli esse jnstus multum; j “En fin celle cy~j’entends la de- 

neque pins sapias quam necesse est, ne claration — n’est que pour rentrer ; et 
ohstupescas.” In the Life of James it I’on pent beaucoup mieux disputer des 
is asserted that the French Doctors affaires des Catholiques a Whythall qu'l 
changed their opinion, and that Bossuet, Saint Uermain.” — ^Mazure, Appendix. 
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Meanwhile the docnment from which so much was expected 
hadheen despatched to London. There it was printed at a 
secret press in the house of a Quaker : for there was among 
the Quakers a party, small in number, but zealous a^ actiTe, 
which had imbibed the politics of William Penn. • ^ To circu- 
late such a work was a service of some danger : but agents 
were foimd. Several persons were taken up while distriDiitiiig 
copies in the streets of the city. A hundred packets wme 
stopped in one day at the Post Office on their vvay to the 
fleet. But, after a short time, the government wisely gave 
up the endeavour to suppress what could not be suppressed, 
and published the Declaration at Ml length, accompanied by 

a severe commentary.t mx, 

The commentary, however, was hardly needed, ine .Ue- 
claration altogether failed to produce the effect which Middle- 
ton had anticipated. The truth is that his advice had not 
been asked tOl it mattered not what advice he gave, it 
James kad pat fortk suck a manifesto in January IdSy, tke 
throne would probably not have been declared vacant, it he 
had put forth such a manifesto when he was on the coast of 
Normandy at the head of an army, he would have concihated 
a larce part of the nation, and he might possibly have been 
ioined by a large part of the fleet. But both in 1689 and in 
1692 he had held the language of an implacable tyrant; and 
it was now too late to affect tenderness of heart and reverence 
for the constitution of the realm. The contrast between the 
new Declaration and the preceding Declaration e xcit ed, not 
vrithout reason, general suspicion and contempt. What con- 
fidence could be placed in the word of a Prince so ™stable, 
of a Prince wko veered from extreme to extreme , in IoJm, 
notkino* would satisfy kim but tke keads and quarters of 
kundreds of poor ploughmen and boatmen wko kad, sevem 
years before, taken some rustic liberties witk kim at wkick 
kis grandfather Henry tke Pourtk would have had a hearty 
lauo'h. In 1693, the foulest and most ungratefal treasons 
were to be covered witk oblivion. Caermartken expressed 
tke general sentiment, do not,’’ he said, ;^understaBd 
all this. Last April 1 was to be hanged. This April I am 
to have a free pardon. I cannot imagine what I have done 
during tke past year to deserve suck goodness.” Tke general 


* Baden to tlie States General, June 
1693. Fonr tlionsand copies, wet 
from the press, were found in this honse. 
t Baden’s Letters to the States Gene- 


ral of May and June 1693 ; An Answer 
to the Late King James’s Declaration 
published at Saint Germains, 1693. 
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opinion was tliat a snare was Mdderi under tMs unwonted CHAP, 
clemency^ tMs unwonted respect for law. The Declaration, . _ 
it was said, was excellent j and so was tie Goronation oati. 

Every iody knew iowKing Janies iad observed liis Coronation 
oati ; and every body migit guess iow ie would observe iis 
Declaration. Wliile grave men reasoned tins, tie Whig 
jesters were not sparing of tieir pasquinades. Some of tie 
Noncompounders, meantime, uttered indignant murmurs. 

Tie King was in bad bands, in tie bands of men wio bated 
monarciy. His mercy was cruelty of tie worst sort. Tie 
general pardon wiici be bad granted to bis enemies was in 
truth a general proscription of bis friends, Hitierto tie 
Judges appointed by tie usurper bad been under a restraint, 
imperfect, indeed, yet not absolutely nugatory. They bad 
known that a day of reckoning might come, and bad there- 
fore in general dealt tenderly with tie persecuted adherents 
of the rightful King. That restraint His Majesty bad now 
taken away. He bad told Holt and Treby that, till he should 
land in England, they might bang royalists without the 
smallest fear of being called to account,^ 

But by no class of people was the Declaration read with so 
much disgust and indignation as by the native aristocracy of 
Ireland. This then was the reward of their loyalty. This 
was the faith of kings. When England had cast James out, 
when Scotland had rejected him, the Irish had still been true 
to him ; and he had, in return, solemnly given his sanction 
to a law which restored to them an immense domain of which 
they bad been despoiled. Kotbing that bad hai3pened since 
that time had diminished their claim to bis favour. They 
bad defended bis cause to the last ; they bad fought for him 
long after be bad deserted them ; many of them, when unable 
to contend longer against superior force, bad followed him 
into banishment ; and now it appeared that be was desirous 
to make peace with bis deadliest enemies at the expense of 
bis most faithful friends. There was much discontent in the 
Irish regiments which were dispersed through the Ketber- 
lands and along the frontiers of Germany and Italy. Even 
the Whigs allowed that, for once, the O’s and Macs were in 
the right, and asked triumphantly whether a prince who had 
broken his word to his devoted servants could be expected to 
keep it to his foes ?t 

Life of James, ii. 514. I am un- f Among the Nai me Papers is a letter 
willing to believe that Ken was among sent on this occasion by Middleton to 
those who blamed the Declaration of Macarthy, who w'as then serving in Ger- 
1693 as too merciful. many. Middleton tries to soothe Macar- 
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While the Declaration was the subject of general conyer- 
sation in England, military operations recommenced on the 
Continent. The preparations of France had been such as 
amazed even those who estimated most highly her resources 
and the abilities of her rulers. Both her agriculture and her 
commerce were suffering. The yineyards of Burgundy, the 
interminable cornfields of the Beauce, had failed to yield their 
increase: the looms of Lyons were silent; and the merchant 
ships were rotting in the harbour of Marseilles. Yet the 
monarchy presented to its numerous enemies a front more 
haughty and more menacing than ever. Lewis had determined 
not to make any advance towards a reconciliation with the 
new government of England till the whole strength of his 
realm had been put foith in one more effort. A mighty effort 
in truth it was, but too exhausting to he repeated. He made 
an immense display of force at once on the Pyrenees and on 
the Alps, on the Rhine and on the Meuse, in the Atlantic 
and in the Mediterranean. That nothing might be wanting 
which could excite the martial ardour of a nation eminently 
Mghspirited, he instituted, a few days before he left his palace 
for the camp, a new military order of knighthood, and placed 
it under the protection of his own sainted ancestor and 
patron. The cross of St. Lewis shone on the breasts of the 
gentlemen who had been conspicuous in the trenches before 
Mons and Hamur, and on the fields of Eleurus and Steinldrk ; 
and the sight raised a generous emulation among those who 
had still to win an honourable fame in arms.^" 

In the week in which this celebrated order began to exist 
Middleton visited YersaiUes. A letter in which he gave his 


tliy and to induce Macarthy to soothe 
others . Nothing more disingenuous was 
ever written hy a JMinister of State. 
** The Xing,” says the Secretary, “ pro- 
mises in the foresaid Declaration to 
restore the Settlement, but, at the same 
time, declares that he will recompense 
all those who may suffer hy it hy giving 
them equivalents.” Now James did not 
declare that he would recompense any 
body, but merely that he would advise 
with his Parliament on the subject* He 
did not declare that he would even advise 
with his Parhament about recompensing 
all who might suffer, hut merely about 
recompensing such as had followed him 
to the last. PinaUy he said nothing 
about equivalents. Indeed the notion of 
giving an equivalent to every body who 
suffered by the Act of Settlement, in 
other words, of giving an equivalent for 


the fee simple of half the soil of Ireland, 
was obviously absurd. Middleton’s letter 
will be found in Maepherson’s collection. 
I will give a sample of the language 
held hy the Whigs on this occasion. 
“ The Eoman Catholics of Ireland,” says 
one writer, “ although in point of interest 
and profession different from us, yet, to 
do them right, have deserved well from 
the late King, though ill from us ; and 
for the late Eng to leave them and ex- 
clude them is such an instance of un- 
common ingratitude that Protestants 
have no reason to stand by a Prince that 
deserts his own party, and a people that 
have been faithful to him and his interest 
to the very last.” — ^A Short and True 
Delation of the Intrigues, &;c., 1694. 

^ The edict of creation was registered 
hy the Parliament of Paris on the 10th 
of April 1693. 
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friends in England an account of liis visit lias come down to 
ns.'^ He was presented to Lewis, was most kindly received, 
and was overj>owered by gratitude and admiration* Of ail 
ibe wonders of tbe Court, — so Middleton -wrote, — its master 
was tlie greatest. The splendour of the great King’s per- 
sonal merit tlirew even the s];)lendour of his fortunes into the 
shade* The language which His Most Christian Majesty 
held about English politics was, on the whole, highly satis- 
factory. Tet in one thing this accomi^lished prince and his 
able and experienced ministers were strangely mistaken. 
They "were all jpossessed with the absurd notion that the 
Prince of Orange was a great man. Ho pains had been 
spared to undeceive them : but they were under an incm^able 
delusion. They saw through a magnifying glass of such 
power that the leech appeared to them a leviathan. It ought 
to have occurred to Middleton that possibly the delusion 
might be in his own vision and not in theirs. Lewis and 
the counsellors who surrounded him were far indeed from 
loving William. But they did not hate him with that mad 
hatred which raged in the breasts of his English enemies. 
Middleton was one of the wisest and most moderate of the 
Jacobites. Tet even Middleton’s judgment was so much 
darkened by malice that, on this subject, he talked nonsense 
unworthy of his capacity. He, like the rest of his party, 
could see in the usurper nothing but what was odious and 
contemptible, the heart of a fiend, the understanding and 
manners of a stupid, brutal, Dutch boor, who generally ob- 
served a sullcy silence, and, when forced to speak, gave short 
testy answers in bad English. The French statesmen, on 
the other hand, judged of William’s faculties from an inti- 
mate knowledge of the way in which he had, during twenty 
years, conducted affairs of the greatest moment and of the 
greatest difficulty. He had, ever since 1673, been playing 
against themselves a most complicated game of mixed chance 
and skill for an immense stake : they were proud, and with 
reason, of their o-wn dexterity at that game ; yet they were 
conscious that in him they had found more than their match. 
At the commencement of the long contest every advantage 
had been on their side. They had at their absolute command 
all the resources of the greatest kingdom in Europe ; and he 
was merely the servant of a commonwealth, of which the 
whole territory was inferior in extent to Honnandy or 

* The letter is dated the 19th of April 1693. It is among the Nairne and 
WM printed hj Macpherson. 
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Guienne. A succession of generals and diplomatists of emi- 
nent ability had been opposed to Mm. A powerful faction 
in his native country had pertinaciously crossed his designs. 
He had undergone defeats in the field and defeats in the 
senate : but his wisdom and firmness had turned defeats into 
victories. Notwithstanding all that could be done to keep 
him down, his influence and fame had been almost constantly 
rising and spreading. The most important and arduous 
enterprise in the Mstory of modem Europe had been planned 
and had been conducted to a prosperous teimination by him 
alone. The most extensive coalition that the world had seen 
for ages had been formed by him, and would be instantly 
dissolved if his superintending care were withdrawn. He 
had irained two kingdoms by statecraft, and^ a third by con- 
quest ; and he was still maintaining himself in the possession 
of all three in spite of both foreign and domestic foes. That 
these things had been effected by a poor creature, a man of 
the most ordinary capacity, was an assertion wMch might 
easily find credence among the nonjuring parsons who con- 
gregated at Sam’s Coffeehouse, but which moved the laughter 
of the veteran politicians of Versailles. 

■WMle Middleton was in vain trying to convince the 
French that William was a greatly overrated man, WiUiam, 
who did full justice to Middleton’s merit, felt much un- 
easiness at learning that the Coui-t of Saint Germains had 
called in the help of so able a counsellor.* But this was only 
one of a thousand causes of anxiety which duruig that sprmg 
pressed on the King’s mind. He was preparmg for the 
opening of the campaign, imploring his alhes to be early in 
the field, rousing the sluggish, haggling with the ^eely^ 
up quarrels, adjusting points of precedence. He had 
to prevail on the Imperial Cabinet to send timely succours 
into Piedmont. He had to keep a vigilant eye on those 
Northern potentates who were trying to form a thud partj 
in Europe. He had to act as tutor to the Elector of Bavaria 
in the Netherlands. He had to provide for the defence of 
Liege a matter which the authorities of Liege coolly declared 
to he not at aU their business, but the business of EngMnd 
and He had to prevent the House of Brmiswick 

WoKenbuttel from going to blows with the House of Brmis- 

* “ n ne me plait nuUement que M. coup de reflections qtie je resen-e a vous 
Middleton est aUA en France. Ce n’est dire a TMtre heurense arnyee — Wil- 
pas nn homme qni yondroit fair® nn tel liam to Portland from Loo, April 
pas sans qnelqne cliose d’importance, et 1693. 
de bicn concert^, snr qnoy j’ay fait beau- 
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Wick Luneiibnrg : be bad to accommodate a dispute between 
tbe Prince of Baden and tbe Elector of Saxony, eacb of wbom 
wished to be at tbe bead of an army on tbe Ebine ; and be 
bad to manage tbe Landgrave of Hesse, who omitted to for- 
nisb bis own contingent, and yet wanted to command tbe 
contingents furnisbed by other princes. Bnt of ab tbe 
quarrels wbicb at this time distracted tbe coalition tbe most 
serious w^as one which bad sprung up between tbe Courts of 
Vienna and Dresden. Scbcening, the first minister of Saxony, 
bad put himself up to auction. In the summer of 1691 be 
bad been the tool of Prance. Early in 1692 tbe Allies bad 
bid high for him, and bad, it was thought, secured him: but, 
during the campaign which followed, they bad found good 
reason to suspect that Prance had again outbid them. TVTiile 
their resentment was at the height, the perfidious statesman 
was rash enough to visit a watering place in tbe territories 
of the House of Austria. He was arrested, conveyed to a 
fortress in Moravia, and kept close prisoner. His master, the 
Elector, complaiaed loudly : the Emperor maintained that 
the arrest and the detention were in strict conformity with 
the law of nations, and with the constitution of the Germanic 
body ; and it was, during some time, apprehended that the 
controversy might end in a violent rupture."^ 

Meanwhile the time for action bad arrived. On the 
eighteenth of May Lewis left Versailles. Early in June be 
was under the walls of Namur. The Princesses, who had 
accompanied him, held their court within the fortress. He 
took mider his immediate command the army of Boufflers, 
which was encamped at Gembloux. Little more than a mile 
off lay tbe army of Luxemburg. The force collected in that 
neighbourhood under the Prench lilies did not amount to 
less than a hundred and twenty thousand men. Lewis had 
flattered himself that be should be able to repeat in 1698 
the stratagem by which Mons had been taken in 1691 
and Namur in 1692 ; and he had determined that either 
Liege or Brussels should be his prey. But William had this 
year been able to assemble in good time a force, inferior 
indeed to that which was opposed to him, but still formid- 
able. With this force be took bis post near Louvaui, on the 
road between the two threatened cities, and watched every 
movement of the enemy. 

Lewis was disappointed. He found that it would not be 
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possible for Hm to gratify Ms vanity so safely and so easily 
as in tbe two preceding years, to sit down before a great 
town, to enter tbe gates in triumpb, and to receive tlie keys, 
witboiit exposing bimself to any risk greater tlian that of a 
stagbnrit at Pontaineblean. Before be could lay siege either 
to Liege or to Brussels be must figbt and win a battle. Tbe 
chances were indeed greatly in bis favour ; for his army 
was more numerous, better ofScered, and better disciplined 
than that of tbe allies. Luxemburg strongly advised him to 
march against William. Tbe aristocracy of Trance antici- 
pated with intrepid gaiety a bloody but a glorious day, 
followed by a large distribution of tbe crosses of tbe new 
order. Wilbam himself was perfectly aware of bis danger, 
and prepared to meet it with cabn but mournful fortitude.'^’ 
Just at this conjuncture Lewis announced bis intention to 
return instantly to Yersailles, and to send tbe Dauxdiin and 
Boufflers, with part of tbe army which was assembled near 
Kamur, to join Marshal Lorges who commanded in tbe 
Palatinate* Luxemburg was thunderstruck. He expostu- 
lated boldly and earnestly. Hever, be said, was such an 
opportunity thrown away. If His Majesty would march 
against tbe Prince of Orange, victory was abnost certain. 
Could any advantage which it was possible to obtain on tbe 
Ebine be set against tbe advantage of a victory gained in 
tbe heart of Brabant over tbe principal army and tbe prin- 
cipal captain of tbe coalition ? Tbe Marshal reasoned : be 
implored : be went on bis knees : but aU was vain ; and be 
quitted tbe royal presence in the deepest dejection. Lewis 
left tbe camp a week after be bad joined it, and never after- 
wards made war in person. 

Tbe astonishment was great tbrougbout bis army. All 
tbe awe which be inspired could not prevent bis old generals 
from grumbling and looking sullen, bis young nobles from 
venting their spleen, sometimes in curses, and sometimes in 
sarcasms, and even bis common soldiers from boldmg irre- 
verent language round their watcbiires. His Giiemies re- 
joiced with vindictive and insulting joy. Was it not strange, 
they asked, that this great prince should have gone in state 
to tbe theatre of war, and then in a week have gone in the 
same state back again? Was it necessary that all that vast 

* He speaks very clespondingly in his an prince de Vandmont, son ami intime, 
let^r to Heinsins of the 30th of May. qn’ii etait perdu ct qn’il n’y avait quo par 
Saint Simon says : “ On a sn depuis qne nn miracle qn’ii pht ecliapper.” 
le Prince d’Orange ^criTit plusienrs fois 
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retinue, princesses, dames of honour, tirewomen, equerries CHAP, 
and gentlemen of the bedchamber, cooks, confectioners and 
musicians, long trains of waggons, droves of led horses and 
STimpter imiles, piles of plate, bales of tapestry, should 
travel four hundred miles merely in order that the most 
Christian King might look at his soldiers and might then 
return ? The ignominions truth was too evident to be 
concealed. He had gone to the Netherlands in the hope 
that he might again be able to snatch some military glory 
without any hazard to his person, and had hastened back 
rather than expose himself to the chances of a pitched field.’^ 

This was not the first time that His Most Christian Majesty 
had shown the same kind of prudence. Seventeen years be- 
fore he had been opposed under the walls of Bouchain to the 
same antagonist. William, with the ardour of a very young 
commander, had most imprudently oiffered battle. The 
opinion of the ablest generals was that, if Lewis had seized 
the opportunity, the war might have been ended in a day. The 
French army had eagerly demanded to be led to the onset. 

The King had called his lieutenants round him and had col- 
lected their oj)inions. Some courtly ofBicers, to whom a hint 
of his wishes had been dexterously conveyed, had, blushing 
and stammering with shame, voted against fighting. It was 
to no purpose that bold and honest men, who prized his 
honour more than his life, had proved to him that, on aU prin- 
ciples of the military art, he ought to accept the challenge 
rashly given by the enemy. His Majesty had gravely ex- 
pressed his sorrow that he could not, consistently with his 
public duty, obey the impetuous movement of his blood, had 
turned his rein, and had galloped back to his quarters.f 
Was it not frightful to think what rivers of the best blood of 
Finance, of Spain, of Germany, and of England, had flowed, 
and were destined stiH to flow, for the gratification of a man 
who wanted the vulgar courage which was found in the 
meanest of the hundreds of thousands whom he had sacri- 
ficed to his vainglorious ambition ? 

Though the French army in the Netherlands had been ManoeuTOs 
weakened by the departure of the forces commanded by the 
Dauphin and Boufflers, and though the allied army was 
daily strengthened by the arrival of fresh troops, Luxem- 
burg still had a superiority of forces and that superiority 
he increased by an adroit stratagem. He marched towards 

" Saint Simon ; Monthly Mercury, f M^moires de Saint Simon ; Bumet, 

June 1693; Burnet, ii. 111. i. 404. 
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Liege, and made as if lie were abont to form tbe siege of 
tliat city. William was uneasy, and tbe more uneasy be- 
cause lie knew tliat there was a French party among the 
inhabitants. He quitted his position near Louvain, advanced 
to Nether Hespen, and encamped there with the river Gette 
in his rear. On his march he learned that Huy had opened 
its gates to the French. The news increased his anxiety 
about Liege, and determined him to send thither a force 
sufficient to overawe malecontents within the city, and to 
repel any attack from without.* This was exactly what 
Luxemburg had expected and desired. His feint had served 
its purpose. He turned his back on the fortress which had 
hitherto seemed to be his object, and hastened towards the 
Gette. William, who had detached more than twenty 
thousand men, and who had but fifty thousand left in his 
camp, was alarmed by learning from his scouts, on the 
eighteenth of July, that the French General, with near 
eighty thousand, was close at hand. 

It was still in the Hinges power, by a hasty retreat, to put 
between his army and the enemy the narrow, but deep, waters 
of the Gette, which had lately been swollen by rains. But the 
site which he occupied was strong; and it could easily be made 
still stronger. He set all his troops to work. Ditches were 
dug, mounds thrown up, palisades fixed in the earth. In a 
few hours the ground wore a new aspect; and the King 
trusted that he should be able to repel the attack even of a 
force greatly outnumbering his own. Nor was it without 
much appearance of reason that he felt this confidence. 
When the morning of the nineteenth of July broke, the 
bravest men of Lewis’s army looked gravely and anxiously 
on the fortress which had suddenly sprung up to arrest their 
progress. The allies were protected by a breastwork. Here 
and there along the entrenchments were formed little redoubts 
and half moons. A hundred pieces of cannon were disposed 
on the ramparts. On the left flank, the village of Eomsdorff 
rose close to the little stream of Landen, from which the 
English have named the disastrous day. On the right was 
the village of Neerwinden. Both villages were, after the 
fashion of the Low Countries, surrounded by moats and 
fences ; and, within these enclosures, the little plots of ground 
occupied by different families were separated by mud walls 
five feet in height and a foot in thickness. All these barri- 
cades William had repaired and strengthened. Saint Simon, 

* WaUam to Heiiisiiis, My 1693. 
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wIlo^ after tlie battle, surveyed the ground, could bardly, lie 
tells us, believe tbat defences so extensive and so formidable 
could liave been created with sucli rapidity. 

Luxemburg, bowever, was determined to try wbether even 
this position could be maintained against tbe superior nuin- 
bers and tlie impetuous valour of bis soldiers. Soon after 
sunrise tbe roar of tbe cannon began to be beard. William^s 
batteries did much execution before tbe French artillery could 
be so placed as to return tbe fire. It was eight o’clock be- 
fore tbe close fighting began. Tbe village of ISTeerwinden 
was regarded by both commanders as tbe point on which 
every thing depended. There an attack was made by tbe 
French left wing commanded by Montebevreuil, a veteran 
officer of high reputation, and by Berwick, who, though young, 
was fast rising to an eminent place among tbe captains of 
his time, Berwick led the onset, and forced bis way into tbe 
village, but was soon driven out again with a terrible carnage. 
His followers fied or perished : be, while trying to rally them, 
and cursing them for not doing their duty better, was sur- 
rounded by foes. He concealed bis white cockade, and hoped 
to be able, by the help of his native tongue, to pass himself 
off as an officer of the English army. But his face was re- 
cognised by one of his mother’s brothers, George Churchill, 
who held on that day the command of a brigade. A hurried 
embrace was exchanged between the kinsmen ; and the uncle 
conducted the nephew to William, who, as long as every thing 
seemed to be going well, remained in the rear. The meeting 
of the King and the captive, united by such close domestic 
ties, and divided by such inexpiable injuries, was a strange 
sight. Both behaved as became them. William uncovered, 
and addressed to his prisoner a few words of courteous greet- 
ing. Berwick’s only reply was a solemn bow. The King 
put on his hat : the Duke put on his hat ^ and the cousins 
parted for ever. 

By this time the French, who had been driven in confusion 
out of Keerwinden, had been reinforced by a division under 
the command of the Duke of Bourbon, and came gallantly 
back to the attack. W^illiam, well aware of the importance 
of this post, gave orders that troops should move thither from 
other parts of his line. This second conflict was long and 
bloody. The assailants again forced an entrance into the 
village. They were again driven out with immense slaughter, 
and showed little inclination to return to the charge. 

Meanwhile the battle had been raging all along the en- 
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treiicliments of tlie allied army. Again and again Luxem- 
burg brouglit up bis troops witbin pistolsbot of tlie breast- 
work ; but be could bring tbem no nearer. Again and again 
tbey recoiled from tbe heavy fire wbicli was poured on tlieii* 
front and on tbeir flanks. It seemed tliat all was over, 
Luxemburg retired to a spot wMch was out of gunsbot, and 
summoned a few of bis chief officers to a consultation. Tbey 
talked together during some time 5 and tbeir animated ges- 
tures were observed with deep interest by all who were within 
mgbt. 

At length Luxemburg formed his decision, A last attempt 
must be made to carry Neerwinden ; and the invincible house- 
hold troops, the conquerors of Steinldrk, must lead the way. 

The household troops came on in a manner woi'thy of their 
long and terrible renown. A third time ISTeerwinden was 
taken. A third time William tried to retake it. At the 
head of some English regiments he charged the guards of 
Lewis with such fury that, for the first time in the memory of 
the oldest warrior, that far famed band was driven back,* It 
was only by the strenuous exertions of Luxemburg, of the 
Dul?:e of Chartres, and of the Duke of Bourbon, that the broken 
ranks were rallied. But by this time the centre and left of 
the allied army had been so much thhmed for the purpose of 
supporting the conflict at hTeerwinden that the entrenchments 
could no longer be defended on other poiats, A little after 
four in the afternoon the whole liae gave way. All was havoc 
and confusion. Solmes had received a mortal wound, and 
fell, still alive, into the hands of the enemy. The English 
soldiers, to whom his name was hateful, accused him of 
having in his sufferings shown pusillanimity unworthy of a 
soldier. The Duke of Ormond was struck down in the j>ress ; 
and in another moment he would have been a corpse, had not 
a rich diamond on his finger caught the eye of one of the 
French guards, who justly thought that the owner of such a 
jewel would be a valuable prisoner. The Duke^s life wus 
saved ; and he was speedily exchanged for Berwick, Euvigny, 
animated by the true re&gee hatred of the country which 
had cast him out, was taken fighting in the thickest of the 
battle. Those into whose hands he had fallen knew him well, 
and knew that, if they carried him to their camp, his head 

* Saint Simon’s ■words are remarkable. Prince d’Orange, cenx de M. de Va'ude- 
“Leiir caTalerie,”]icsays,^^*yfitd’abord mont, et deux regimens Anglais en en* 
plier des troupes d’4Hte jnsq^u’alors in* rent rhonneiir.” 

'pincibles.” He adds, ** Les gardes du 
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would pay for that treason to wMeh persecution had driven 
him. With admirable generosity they pretended not to re- 
cognise hiin,^ and suffered him to mate his escape in the 
tumult. 

It was only on such occasions as this that the whole great- 
ness of V7illiam’s character appeared. Amidst the rout and 
uproar, while arms and standards were flung away, while 
multitudes of fugitives were choking up the bridges and fords 
of the Gette or perishing in its waters, the King, having di- 
rected Talmash to superintend the retreat, put himself at 
the head of a few brave regiments, and by desperate efforts 
arrested the progress of the enemy. His risk was greater 
than that which others ran. For he could not be persuaded 
either to encumber his feeble frame with a cuirass, or to hide 
the ensigns of the garter. He thought his star a good rally- 
ing point for his own troops, and only smiled when he was 
told that it was a good mark for the enemy. Many fell on 
his right hand and on his left. Two led horses, which in the 
field always closely followed his person, were struck dead by 
camion shots. One musket ball passed through the curls of 
his wig, another through his coat : a third bruised his side 
and tore his blue riband to tatters. Many years later grey- 
headed old pensioners who crept about the arcades and alleys 
of Chelsea Hospital used to relate how he charged at the head 
of Galway’s horse, how he dismomited four times to put heart 
into the infantry, how he rallied one corps which seemed to 
be shrinking : “ That is not the way to fight, gentlemen. You 
must stand close up to them. Thus, gentlemen, thus.” You 
might have seen him,” — ^thus an eyewitness wrote, only four 
days after the battle,— “ with his sword in his hand, throwing 
himself upon the enemy. It is certain that, one time among 
the rest, he was seen at the head of two English regiments, 
and that he fought seven with these two in sight of the whole 
army, driving them before him above a quarter of an hour. 
Thanks be to God that preserved him.” The enemy pressed 
on him so close that it was with difficulty that he at length 
made his way over the Gette. A small body of brave men, 
who shared his peril to the last, could hardly keep off the 
pursuers as he crossed the bridge.* 

^ Berwick ; Saint Simon ; Burnet, i. Letter from the Adjutant of the King of 
112, 113. ; Eeuqnieres; London Gazette, England’s Dragoon Guards, Ang. 1.; 
July 27. 31., Aug. 3. 1693 ; French Ofh- Dykvelt’s Letter to the States General, 
cial Eolation ; Eelation sent by the King dated July 30. at noon. The last four 
of Great Britain to their High High- papers will he found in the Monthly 
tinesses, Aug. 2. 16-93 ; Extract of a Mercuries of July and August 1 693. See 
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Never^ I>erliapSj was tlie change wMeli the progress of civil- 
isation has produced in the art of war more strikingly illus- 
trated than on that day. -Ajax beating domi the Trojan leader 
with a rock which two ordinary men could scarcely lift, Hora- 
tins defending the bridge against an army, Richard the Lion- 
hearted spurring along the whole Saracen line without finding 
an enemy to stand his assault, Robert Bruce crushing with 
one blow the helmet and head of Sir Henry Bohuii in sight 
of the whole array of England and Scotland, such are the 
heroes of a dark age. En such an age bodily vigour is the 
most indispensable qualification of a warrior. At Landeii two 
poor sickly beings, who, in a rude state of society, would have 
been regarded as too puny to bear any part in combats, were 
the souls of two great armies. In some heathen countries 
they would have been exposed while iniaiits. In Christendom 
they would, six hundred years earlier, have been sent to some 
quiet cloister. But their lot had fallen on a time when men 
had discovered that the strength of the muscles is far inferior 
in value to the strength of the mind. It is probable that, 
among the hundred and twenty thousand soldiers who were 
marshalled round Neei’winden under all the standards of 
Western Em^ope, the two feeblest in body were the hunch- 
backed dwarf who urged forward the fiery onset of France, 
and the asthmatic skeleton who covered the slow retreat of 
England. 

The French were victorious: but they had bought their 
victory dear. More than ten thousand of the best troops of 
Lewis had fallen. Heerwinden was a spectacle at which the 
oldest soldiers stood aghast. The streets were piled breast 
high with corpses. Among the slain were some great lords 
and some renowned warriors. Montchevreuil was there, and 
the mutilated trunk of the Duke of Uzes, first in order of 
precedence among the whole aristocracy of France. Thence 
too Sarsfield was borne desperately wounded to a pallet from 
which he never rose again. The Court of Saint Germains 
had conferred on him the empty title of Earl of Lucan; but 
history laiows him by the name which is still dear to the most 
unfortunate of nations. The region, renowned as the battle- 

also tte History of tlie Last Campaign See also the glowing description of 
in the Spanish Netherlands by Edward Sterne, who, no doubt, bad many times 
D’ Auvergne, dedicated to the Duke of heard the battle fought over by old 
Ormond, 1C93. The French did justice soldiers. It was on this occasion that 
to William. “Le Prince d’Orange,” Corporal Trim was left wounded on the 
Bacine wrote to Boileau, “ pensa ^tre field, and was nursed by the Beguine. 
pris, apr^s avoir fait des merveilles.” 
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field, tliroagh. Biany ages, of the greatest powers of Europe, 
has seen only two more terrible days, the day of Malplaquet 
and the day of Waterloo. During many months the ground 
was strewn with skulls and bones of men and horses, and 
with fragments of hats and shoes, saddles and holsters. The 
next summer the soil, fertilised by twenty thousand corpses, 
broke forth into millions of poppies. The traveller who, on 
the road from Saint Tron to Tirlemont, saw that vast sheet 
of rich scarlet spreading from Landen to Weerwinden, could 
hardly help fancying that the figurative prediction of the 
Hebrew proi)het was literally accomplished, that the earth 
was disclosing her blood, and refusing to cover the slain.* 

There was no pursuit, though the sun was still high in the 
heaven when William crossed the Gette. The conquerors 
were so much exhausted by marching and fighting that they 
could scarcely move ; and the horses were in even worse con- 
dition than the men. The Marshal thought it necessary to 
allow some time for rest and refreshment. The French nobles 
unloaded their sumpter horses, supped gaily, and pledged one 
another in Champagne amidst the heaps of dead ; and, when 
night fell, whole brigades gladly lay down to sleep in their 
ranks on the field of battle. The inactivity of Luxemburg 
did not escape censure. Hone could deny that he had in the 
action shown great skill and energy. But some complained 
that he wanted patience and perseverance. Others whispered 
that he had no wish to bring to an end a war which made 
him necessary to a Court where he had never, in time of 
peace, found favour or even justice.! Lewis, who on this 
occasion was perhaps not altogether free from some emotions 
of jealousy, contrived, it was reported, to mingle with the 
praise which he bestowed on his lieutenant blame which, 
though delicately expressed, was perfectly intelligible. In 
the battle, he said, ^Hhe Duke of Luxemburg behafed like 
Conde ; and since the battle the Prince of Orange has behaved 
like Turenne.’’ 

In truth the ability and vigour with which William re- 
paired his terrible defeat might well excite admiration. In 
one respect,’^ said the Admiral Coligni, I may claim supe- 
riority over Alexander, over Scipio, over Caesar. They won 
great battles, it is true. I have lost four great battles ; and 

> Letter from Lord Perth to liis sister, -very good judge, tells us that Luxem- 
June 17. 1694. hiirg was unjustly blamed, and that the 

t Saint Simon mentions the reflections Prench army was really too much crip- 
thrown on the Marshal. Pexiquieres, a pled by its losses to improve the victory. 
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yet I sliow to tlie enemy a more formidable front tlian eyer.” 
Tlie blood of Coligni ran in tlie veins of William ; and witli 
the blood had descended the nnconqnerable spirit which could 
derive from failure as much glory as happier commanders 
owed to success. The defeat of Landen was indeed a heavy 
blow. The King had a few days of cruel anxiety. If Luxem- 
burg pushed on, aU was lost, Louvain must fall, and Mechlin, 
and Kieuport, and Ostend. The Batavian frontier would be 
in danger. The cry for peace throughout Holland might be 
such as neither States General nor Stadtholder would be able 
to resist.* But there was delay ; and a very short delay was 
enough for William. Brom the field of battle he made his 
way through the multitude of fugitives to the neighbourhood 
of Louvain, and there began to collect his scattered forces. 
His character is not lowered by the anxiety which, at that 
moment, the most disastrous of his life, he felt for the two 
persons who were dearest to him. As soon as he was Safe, 
he wrote to assure his wife of his safety.f In the confusion 
of the flight he had lost sight of Portland, who was then in 
very feeble health, and had therefore run more than the 
ordinary risks of war. A short note which the King sent to 
his friend a few hours later is still extant. { Though I hope 
to see you this evening, I cannot help writing to tell you how 
rejoiced I am that you got off so well. God grant that your 
health may soon be quite restored. These are great trials, 
which He has been pleased to send me in quick succession. 
I must try to submit to His pleasure without murmuring, and 
to deserve His anger less.^’ 

William’s forces rallied fast. Large bodies of troops which 
he had, perhaps imprudently, detached from his army while 
he supposed that Liege was the object of the enemy, rejoined 
him by forced marches. Three weeks after his defeat he held 
a review a few miles from Brussels. The number of men 
under arms was greater than on the morning of the bloody 
day of Landen ; their appearance was soldierlike ; and their 
spirit seemed mibroken. William now wrote to Heinsius 
that the worst was over. The crisis,” he said, has been a 
terrible one. Thank God that it has ended thus.” He did 
not, however, think it prudent to try at that time the event 
of another pitched field. He therefore suffered the French 

* .This account of ^hat '^rould have made by Talmasb in the House of Com- 
liappened, if Luxemburg had been able mons on the 11th of December following, 
and willing to improve his^ victory, I See Urey’s Debates, 
have taken from what seems to have f William to Heinsius, July 1693. 

been a very manly and sensible speech J William to Portland, July U-. 1693, 
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to besiege and take Ckaiieroy ; and this was the only adran- 
tage which they derived from the most: sanguinary battle 
fought in Emrope during the seventeenth century. 

The melancholy tidings of the defeat of Landen foimd 
England agitated by tidings not less melancholy from a dif- 
ferent quarter. During many months the trade with the 
Mediterranean Sea had been almost entirely interrupted by 
the war. There was no chance that a merchantman fr:om 
London or fr-om Amsterdam would, if unprotected, reach -fhe 
Pillars of Hercules without being boarded by a French priva- 
teer ; and the protection of armed vessels was not easily to' 
be obtained. During the year 1692, great fleets, richly laden 
for Spanish, Italian, and Turkish markets, had been gather- 
ing in the Thames and the Texel. In February 1693, near 
four hxmdred ships were ready to start. The value of the 
cargoes was estimated at several millions sterling. Those 
galleons which had long been the wonder and envy of the 
world had never conveyed so precious a freight firom the West 
Indies to Seville. The English government undertook, in con- 
cert with the Dutch government, to escort the vessels which 
were laden with this great mass of wealth. The French 
government was bent on intercepting them. 

The plan of the allies was that seventy ships of the b'np, 
and about thirty frigates and brigantines should assemble in 
the Channel under the command of KiUegrew and Delaval, 
the two new Lords of the Enghsh Admiralty, and should 
convoy the Smyrna fleet, as it was popularly called, beyond 
the limits within which any danger could be apprehended 
from the Brest squadron. The greater part of the armament 
might then return to guard the Channel, while Eooke, with 
twenty sail, might accompany the trading vessels and might 
•protect them against the squadron which lay at Toulon. 

The plan of the French government was that the Brest 
squadron under Tourrille, and the Toulon squadron mider 
Estrees should meet in the neighbourhood of the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and should there lie in wait for the booty. 

Which plan was the better conceived may be doubted. 
Which was the better executed is a question which admits of 
no doubt. The whole French navy, whether in the Atlantic 
or in the Mediterranean, was moved by one will. The navy 
of England and the navy of the United Provinces were sub- 
ject to different authorities; and, both in England and in the 
United Provuices, the power was divided and subdivided to 
such an extent that no single person was pressed by a heavy 
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responsibility. The spring came. The merchants loudly 
complained that they had already lost more by delay than 
they could hope to gain by the most successful voyage ; and 
still the ships of war were not half manned or half pro- 
visioned. The Amsterdam squadron did not arrive on oui 
coast till late in April; the Zealand squadron not till the 
middle of May.*^ It was June before the immense fleets near 
five hundred sail, lost sight of the cliffs of England. 

TourviUe was akeady on the sea, and was steering south- 
ward. But Killegrew and Delaval were so negligent or so 
unfortunate that they had no intelligence of his movements. 
They at first took it for granted that he was still lying in the 
port of Brest. Then they heard a rumour that some shipping 
had been seen to the northward ; and they supposed that he 
was taking advantage of their absence to threaten the coast 
of Devonshire. It never seems to have occurred to them as 
possible that he might have effected a junction with the 
Toulon squadron, and might be impatiently waiting for his 
prey in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar. They therefore, on 
the sixth of June, having convoyed the )Smyrna fleet about 
two hundred miles beyond Ushant, announced their intention 
to part company with Eooke. Eooke expostulated, but to no 
purpose. It was necessary for him to submit, and to proceed 
with his twenty men of war to the Mediterranean, while his 
superiors, with the rest of the armament, returned to the 
Channel. 

It was by this time known in England that TourviUe had 
stolen out of Brest, and was hastening to join Estrees. The 
return of Killegrew and Delaval therefore excited great 
alarm. A swift vessel was instantly despatched to warn 
Eooke of his danger; but the warning never reached him. 
He ran before a fair wind to Cape Saint Vincent ; and there 
he learned that some Erench ships were lying in the neigh- 
bouring Bay of Lagos. The first information which he re- 
ceived led him to believe that they were few in number ; and 
so dexterously did they conceal their strength that, till they 
were within half an hour’s sail, he had no suspicion that he 
was opposed to the whole maritime strength of a great king- 
dom. To contend against fourfold odds would have been 
madness. It was much that he was able to save his squadron 
from utter destruction. He exerted all his skiU. Two or 
three Dutch men of war, which were in the rear, courageously 
sacrificed themselves to save the fleet. With the rest of the 

* London Gazette, April 24., May 15. 1693. 
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armaineiit^ and witli about sixty mercbiint sMps, Eooke got 
safe to Madeira and tlience to Cork, But inore than tliree 
hundred of the vessels which he had convoyed were scat- 
tered over the ocean. Some escaped to Ireland; some to 
Corunna ; some to Lisbon ; some to Cadiz ; some were cap- 
turedj and more destroyed. A few which had taken shelter 
undei the rock of Gibraltar, and were pursued thither by 
the enemy, were sunk when it was found that they could not 
be defended. Others perished in the same manner under the 
batteries of Malaga. The gain to the French seems not to 
have been great : but the loss to England and Holland was 
immense.* 

Never within the memory of man had there been in the 
City a day of more gloom and agitation than that on which 
the news of the encoimter in the Bay of Lagos arrived. Many 
traders, an eyewitness said, went away from the Eoyal Ex- 
change, as pale as if they had received sentence of death. 
A deputation from the merchants who had been sufferers by 
this great disaster went up to the Queen with an address 
representing their grievances. They were admitted to the 
Council Chamber, where she was seated at the head of the 
Board. She directed Somers to reply to them in her name ; 
and he addressed to them a speech well calculated to soothe 
their irritation. Her Majesty, he said, felt for them from her 
heart; and she had already appointed a Committee of the 
Privy Council to enquire into the cause of the late misfortune, 
and to consider of the best means of preventing similar mis- 
fortunes in time to come.f This answer gave so much satis- 
faction that the Lord Mayor soon came to the palace to thank 
the Queen for her goodness, to assure her that, through all 
vicissitudes, London would be true to her and her consort, 
and to inform her that, severely as the late calamity had been 
felt by many great commercial houses, the Common Council 
had unanimously resolved to advance whatever might be ne- 
cessary for the support of the government.} 

* Bureliett’s Memoirs of Transactions minds. But by the acconnts I have seen, 
at Sea; Burnet, ii. 114, 115,116.; Lon- the Turkey Company went from the 
don Gazette, July 17. 1693; Monthly Queen and Council full of satisfaction 
Mercury of July; Letter from Cadiz, and good humour.” 
dated July 4. • t London Gazette, August 21. 1693 ; 

t Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary; Baden L’Hermitage to the States General, -J-f-* 
to the States General, July ||. As I shall, in this and the follo^g 

Among the Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian chapters, make large use of the des- 
Librpy are letters describing the agita- patches of L’Hermitage, it may be proper 
tion in the City.^ wish,” says one of to say something about him. He was a 
Sancroft’s Jacobite correspondents, “ it French refugee, and resided in London 
may open our eyes and change our as agent for the Waldenses. One of his 
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The ill humoxtr wMcli the public calamities naturally pro- 
duced was inflamed by every factious artifice. ITever had the 
Jacobite pamphleteers been so savagely scurrilous as during 
this unfortunate summer. The police was consequently more 
active than ever in seeking for the dens from which so much 
treason proceeded. With great difficulty and after long 
search the most important of all the unlicensed presses was 
discovered. This press belonged to a Jacobite named William 
Anderton, whose intrepidity and fanaticism marked him out 
as fit to be employed on services from which prudent men 
and scrupulous men shrink. Dmnng two years he had been 
watched by the agents of the government : but where he exer- 
cised his craft was an impenetrable mystery. At length he 
was tracked to a house near Saint James’s Street, where he 
was known by a feigned name, and where he passed for a 
working jeweller. A messenger of the press went thithei 
with several assistants, and found Anderton’s wife and mother 
posted as sentiuels at the door. The women knew the mes- 
senger, rushed on him, tore his hair, and cried out Thieves” 
and Murder,” The alarm was thus given to Anderton. He 
concealed the iustruments of his calling, came forth with an 
assured air, and bade defiance to the messenger, the Censor, 
the Secretary, and Little Hooknose himself. After a struggle 
he was secured. His room was searched ; and at first sight 
no evidence of his guilt appeared. But behind the bed was 
soon found a door which opened into a dark closet. The 
closet contained a press, types, and heaps of newly printed 
papers. One of these papers, entitled Eemarks on the Present 
Confederacy and the Late Eevolution, is perhaps the most 
frantic of all the Jacobite libels. Li this tract the Prince of 
Orange is gravely accused of having ordered fifty of his 


employments had been to send news- 
letters to Heinsins. Some interesting 
extracts from those newsletters will be 
found in the work of the Baron Sirtema 
de UroYestins. It was probably in con- 
sequence of the Pensionary’s recommen- 
dation that the States General, by a 
resolution dated 16^3, desired 

L’Hermitage to collect and transmit to 
them intelligence of what was passing in 
England. Has letters abound with cu- 
rious and valnable information which is 
nowhere else to be found. His accounts 
of parliamentary proceedings are of pe- 
culiar value, and seem to have been so 
considered by his employers. 

Copies of the despatches of Her- 


mitage, and, indeed, of the despatches of 
ail the ministers and agents employed 
by the States General in England from 
the time of Elizabeth dovmward, now 
are, or will soon Tie, in the library of the 
British Museum. For this valuable addi- 
tion to the great national storehouse of 
knowledge, the country is chiefly in- 
debted to Lord Palmerston. But it 
'would be unjust not to add that his in- 
structions were most zealously carried 
into effect by the late Sir Edward I)is- 
browe, with the cordial cooperation of 
the enlightened men who have charge of 
the noble collection of Archives at the 
Hague. 
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vYomcled Eno;lisli soldiers to be burned alive. Tlie governing 
principle of liis whole conduct^ it is said^ is not vainglory or 
ambition, or avarice, but a deadly hatred of Englislimen and 
a desire to make them miserable. The nation is vehemently 
adjured, on -peril of incurring the severest judgments, to rise 
up and free itself from this plague, this curse, this tyrant 
whose depravity makes it difficult to believe that he can have 
been procreated by a human pair. Many copies were also 
found of another paper, somewhat less ferocious, but perhaps 
more dangerous, entitled A French Conquest neither Desirable 
nor Practicable. In this tract also the people are exliorted 
to rise in insuri-ection. They are assured that a great part of 
the army is with them. The forces of the Prince of Orange 
will melt away: he will be glad to make his escape ; and a 
charitable hope is sneeringly expressed that it may not be ne- 
cessary to do him any harm beyond sending him back to 
Loo, where he may live surrounded by luxuries for which the 
English have paid dear. 

The government, provoked and alarmed by the virulence of 
the Jacobite pamphleteers, determined to make Anderton an 
example. He was indicted for high treason, and brought to 
the bar of the Old Bailey. Treby, now Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and Powell, who had honourably distinguished 
himself onthe day of the trial of the BishoiDS, were on the 
Bench. It is unfortunate that no detailed report of the evi- 
dence has come down to us, and that we are forced to content 
oimselves with such fragments of information as can be col- 
lected from the contradictory narratives of writers evidently 
partial, intemperate, and dishonest. The indictment, how- 
ever, is extant ; and the overt acts which it imputes to the 
prisoner undoubtedly amount to high treason.*^ To exhort 
the people of the realm to rise up and depose the King by 
force, and to add to that exhortation the expression, evidently 
ironical, of a hope that it may not be necessary to inflict on 
him any evil worse than banishment, is surely an offence 
which the least courtly lawyer will admit to be within the 
scope of the statute of Edward the Third. On this point 
indeed there seems to have been no dispute, either at the trial 
or subsequently. 

The prisoner denied that he had printed the libels. On 
this point it seems reasonable that, since the evidence has not 

It is strange that the indictment State Trials. The copy which is before 
should not have been printed in Howell’s me was made for Sir James Mackintosh. 
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come down to us, we sliould give credit to tlie judges andtlie 
jury wlio heard what the witnesses had to say. 

One argument with which Anderton had been furnished by 
his advisers, and which, in the Jacobite pasquinades of that 
time, is represented as unanswerable, was that, as the art 
of printing had been unknown in the reign of Edward the 
Third, printing could not be an overt act of treason under 
a statute of that reign. The Judges treated this argument 
very lightly ; and they were surely justified in so treating it. 
Eor it is an argument which would lead to the conclusion that 
it could not be an overt act of treason to behead a King with 
a guillotine or to shoot him with a Minie rifle. 

It was also urged in Anderton’s favour,— and this was un- 
doubtedly an argument well entitled to consideration,— that 
a distinction ought to be made between the author of a 
treasonable ]3aper and the man who merely printed it. The 
former could not pretend that he had not understood the 
meaning of the words which he had himself selected. But to 
the latter those words might convey no idea whatever. The 
metaphors, the allusions, the sarcasms, might be far beyond 
his comprehension; and, while his hands were busy among 
the types, his thoughts might be wandering to things alto- 
gether unconnected with the manuscript which was before 
him. It is undoubtedly true that it may be no crime to print 
what it would be a great crime to write. But this is evi- 
dently a matter concerning which no general rule can be 
laid down. Whether Anderton had, as a mere mechanic, 
Contributed to spread a work the tendency of which he did 
not suspect, or had Imowingly lent his help to raise a 
rebellion, was a question for the jury; and the jury might 
reasonably infer, from the change of his name, from the secret 
manner in which he worked, from the strict watch kei)t by 
his wife and mother, and from the fury with which, even in 
the grasp of the messengers, he railed at the government, 
that he was not the unconscious tool, but the intelligeiit and 
zealous accomplice of traitors. The twelve, after passing a 
considerable time in deliberation, informed the Couxd; that 
one of them entertained doubts. Those doubts were removed 
by the arguments of Treby and Powell; and a verdict of 
Guilty was found. 

The fate of the prisoner remained during some time in 
suspense. The Ministers hoped that he might be induced to 
save his own neck at the expense of the necks of the pam- 
plfieteers who had employed him. But his natural courage wus 
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kept up hj spiritual stimulants wHch tlie nonjuring divines 
well understood liow to administer. He suffered death -with 
foi'titude, and continued to revile the government to the last. 
The Jacobites clamoured loudly against the cruelty of the 
Judges who had tried him, and of the Queen who had left him 
for execution; and^ not very consistently^ represented him at 
once as a poor uneducated artisan who was ignorant of the 
nature and tendency of the act for which he suffered, and 
as a martyr who had heroically laid down his life for the 
banished King and the persecuted Church.^ 

The Ministers were much mistaken if they flattered them- 
selves that the fate of Andertoii would deter others from 
imitating his example. His execution produced several 
pamphlets scarcely less virulent than those for which he had 
suffered. Collier, in what he called Remarks on the London 
Gazette, exulted with cruel joy over the carnage of Landen, 
and the vast destruction of English property on the coast of 
Spain, t Other writers did their best to raise riots among the 
labouring people. For the doctrine of the Jacobites was that 
disorder, in whatever place or in whatever way it might be- 
gin, was likely to end in a Restoration. A phrase, which, 
without a commentary, may seem to be mere nonsense, but 
which was really full of meaning, was in their mouths at this 
time, and was indeed a password by which the members of 
the party recognised each other; ^'Box it about: it will come 
to my father.’V The hidden sense of this gibberish was. 

Throw the country into confusion : it will be necessary at 
last to have recourse to King James.” f Trade was not 
prosperous; and many industrious men were out of work. 
Accordingly songs addressed to the distressed classes were 
composed by the malecontent street poets. Humeroiis copies 
of a ballad exhorting the weavers to rise against the govern- 
ment were discovered in the house of the Quaker who had 
printed James’s Declaration. § Every art was used for the 
purpose of exciting discontent in a much more formidable 
body of men, the sailors; and unhappily the vices of the naval 
administration furnished the enemies of the State with but too 
good a choice of inflammatory topics. Some seamen deserted: 
some mutinied : then came executions ; and then came more 
ballads and broadsides representing those executions as bar- 

^ Most of the information which has serve to he read, 
come down to ns about Anderton’s case | JSTarcissns Luttrelfs Piarv. 
will be found in Howell’s State Trials. § Ibid. 

t The Eemarks are extant, and dc- 
VOL. lY. I) 
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barons murders. Reports that tlie government bad deter- 
mined to defraud its defenders of tbeir bard earned pay were 
circulated witb so mucb effect tbat a great crowd of women 
from Wapping and Rotberbitbe besieged Wliiteball, clamour- 
ing for wbat was due to tbeir husbands. Mary bad tbe good 
sense and good nature to order four of those importunate 
petitioners to be admitted into tbe room where she was 
bolding a Council. She beard tbeir complaints^ and herself 
assured them tbat tbe rumour which bad alarmed them was 
unfounded.'^ By this time Saint Bartholomew’s day drew 
near; and tbe great annual fair^ tbe delight of idle apj)rentices 
and the horror of Puritanical AldermeU;, was opened in Smith- 
field witb tbe usual display of dwarfs, giants, and dancing 
dogs, tbe man tba>t ate fire, and tbe elephant tbat loaded and 
discharged a musket. But of all tbe shows none proved so 
attractive as a dramatic performance which, ni conception, 
though doubtless not in execution, seems to have borne much 
resemblance to those immortal masterpieces of humour in 
which Aristophanes held u|) Cleon and Lamachus to derision. 
Two strollers personated KiUegrew and Delaval. The Admi- 
rals were represented as flying with their whole fleet before a 
few French privateers, and taking shelter under the guns of the 
Tower. The office of Chorus was performed by a Jackpudding 
who expressed very freely his opinion of the naval administra- 
tion. Immense crowds flocked to see this strange farce. The 
applauses were loud: the receipts were great; and the mounte- 
banks, who had at first ventured to attack only the unlucky 
and unpopular Board of Admiralty, now, emboldened by im- 
pmiity and success, and probably prompted and rewarded 
by persons of much higher station than theii* o-wn, began to 
cast reflections on other departments of the government. 
This attempt, to revive the license of the Attic Stage was soon 
brought to a close by the appearance of a strong body of 
constables who carried ofl* the actors to prison.f Meanwhile 
the streets of London were every night strewn with seditious 
handbOls. At the taverns the zealots of hereditary right 
were limping about with glasses of wine and x^unch at their 
lips. This fashion had just come in; and the uninitiated 


* There are still extant a handbill 
addressed to All Gentlemen Seamen that 
are weary of their Lives, and a ballad 
accusing the King and Q,ueen of cruelty 
to the sailors. 

To robbers, tMeves, and felons, tliey 
Freely grant pardons every day. 


Only poor seamen, who alone 
Do keep them in their father’s throne, 
Must have at all no mercy shown.” 

Narcissus Luttrell gives an account of 
the scene at Whitehall. 

t L’Hermitagc, Sept. 4 -. 1693 ; Nar- 
cissus Luttrell’s Diary. 
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wondered mucli that so great a nnmber of jolly gentlemen 
Jould haye suddenly become lame. But those who were in 
the secret knew that the word Limp was a consecrated word, 
that every one of the four letters which composed it was the 
mxtial of an august name, and that the loyal subject who 
^ped while ha drank was taking off Ms bumper to Lewis, 

James Mary ofModena, and the Prince. It was not only in the 

of this kmd of wit. An alderman of Exeter taught his feUow 
townsmen to dm* to the mysterious Tetragrammaton : and 
their orgies excited so much alaim that a regiment was 
quartered m the city.* The maleconteiits mustered strong 
at Bath, where the Lord President Caermarthen was tiwin<^ 
o rec^t Ms feeble health. In the evenings they meHs 

ey phrased it, to serenade the Marquess. 2h. other words 
they assembled under the sick man’s window, and there sang 
doggrel lampoons on him.J cxe sang 

It is remarkable that the Lord President, at the very time Cond,,.. 
at which he was insulted as a Wffliamite at Bath, was con- Sr 
sidered as a stanch Jacobite at Saint Germains. How he 
came to be so considered is a most peiplexing question 
Some y^iters ^e of opiMon that he, like Shrewsbufw, EussS’ 
Godolphm, ^d Marlborough, entered into engagements with 
onekmg wMle eatmgthe bread of the other. ButtMs opiMon 
does not rest on sufficient proofs. About the treasLs of 
Shrewsbury of Eussell, of Godolphin, and of Marlborough, we 
have a great mass of evidence, derived from various soLks 
nd _extendmg over several years. But aU the information 
wMeh we possess about Caermarthen’s dealings with James 
IS contained in a single short paper written by MelfS on 
the si^enth of October 1698. Prom that paper it is quite 
clear thM some intelligence had reached the bamshed Kino- 

^frirnd TfS regard Caermarthen as 

. But there is no proof that they ever so regarded 

tai, either before that day or after that daj.J On th3l 
the most pnobable explanation of this seen^ to S 


martlieii. 


t Naieissus IinttreH’s Diaiy. In a 
PvMished at this time, and 
entitled A Dialogue between Whig and 
Tory, the Whig alludes to “the public 
insolences at the Bath upon the late de- 
feat in Flanders.” The Tory answers. 

X know not what some hotheaded 
tonken men may have said and done at 
the Bath or elsewhere.” In the foUo 


D 2 


Collection of State Tracts, this Dialogue 

^^re been printed 
about Noyember 1692. ^ 

+ 1 , ^ ’''^hieh I refer is among 

Nairue MSS., and will bo found in 
Ma^he^n s collection. That excellent 
wnter Mr. Hallam has, on this subject, 
taflen mto an error of a kind very rare 
TOth him. He says that the name oi 
Caermarthen is perpetually mentioned 
among those whom lames reckoned as 
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that Caermarthen had been sotiiided by some Jacobite emis- 
sary much less artful than himself^ and had, for the purpose 
of getting at the bottom of the new scheme of policy cleYised 
by Middleton, pretended to be well disposed to the cause of 
the banished King, that an exaggerated account of what had 
passed had been sent to Saint Germains, and that there had 
been much rejoicing there at a conversion which soon proved 
to have been feigned. It seems strange that such a conver- 
sion should even for a moment have been thought sincere. It 
was plainly Caermartheifs interest to stand by the sovereigns 
in possession. He was their chief minister. He could not 
hope to be the chief minister of James. It can indeed hardly 
be supposed that the political conduct of a cunning old man, 
insatiably ambitious and covetous, was much influenced by 
personal partiality. But, if there were any person to whom 
Caermarthen was partial, that person was undoubtedly Mary. 
That he had seriously engaged in a -plot to depose her, with 
great risk of losing his head if he failed, and with the cer- 
tainty of losing immense power and wealth if he succeeded, 
was a story too absurd for any credulity but the credulity of 
exiles. 

Caermarthen had indeed at that moment peculiarly strong 
reasons for being satisfied with the iflace which he held in the 
counsels of William and Mary. There is but too good ground 
to believe that he was then accumulating milawful gain with 
a rapidity unexampled even in his experience. 

The contest between the two East India Companies was, 
during the autumn of 1698, fiercer than ever. The House oJ 
Commons, finding the Old Company obstinately averse to ah 
compromise, had, a little before the close of the late session, 
requested the King to give the three years’ warning prescribed 
by the Charter. Child and his fellows now began to be seri- 
ously alarmed. They expected every day to receive the dreaded 


Ills friends. I believe that tbe eridence 
against Caermarthen will be found to 
begin and to end with the letter of Mel- 
fort which I have mentioned. There is 
indeed, among the Nairne MSS., which 
Macpherson printed, an undated and 
anonymous letter in which Caermarthen 
is refened among the friends cf James. 
Eut this letter is altogether undesemnng 
of consideration. The writer was evi- 
dently a silly liothMed Jacobite, who 
Ivuew nothing about the situation or 
character of any of the public men whom 
lie mentioned. He blunders grossly 


aboiit Marlborough, Godolphiii, Hussell, 
Shrewsbury, and the Beaufort family. 
Indeed, the whole composition is a tissue 
of absurdities. 

It ought to be remarked that, in those 
parts of the Life of James which are of 
high historical authority, the assurances 
of support which he received from Marl- 
borough, Eussell, Godolphin, Shrews- 
bury, and other men of note are men- 
tioned with very copious details. _ But 
there is not in any part of the Gfo a 
word indicating that any such assurances 
were ever received from Caermarthen. 
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notice. ay, tliey were not sure that their exclusive privilege 
might not he taken away without any notice at all : for they 
found that they had, by inadvertently omitting to pay at the 
precise time fixed by law, the tax lately imposed on their 
stock, forfeited their Charter; and though it would, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, have been thought cruel in the government 
to take advantage of such a slip, the publie was not inclined 
to allow the Old Company anything more than the strict letter 
of the covenant. All was lost if the Charter were not renewed 
before the meeting of Parliament. There can be little doubt 
that the proceedings of the corporation were stiU really di- 
rected by Child. But he had, it should seem, perceived that 
his unpopularity had injuriously affected the interests which 
were under his care, and therefore did not obtrude himself on 
the public notice. His place was ostensibly fiUed by his near 
kinsman Sir Thomas Cook, one of the greatest merchants of 
London, and Member of Parliament for the borough of Col- 
chester. The Directors placed at Cook’s absolute disposal all 
tlie immense wealth which lay in their treasury ; and in a short 
time near a hundred thousand pounds were expended in cor- 
ruption on a gigantic scale. In what proportions this enor- 
mous sum was distributed among the great men at Whitehall, 
and how much of it was embezzled by intermediate agents, is 
still a mystery. know with certainty however that thou- 
sands went to Seymour and thousands to Caermarthen. 

The effect of these bribes was that the Attorney General 
received orders to draw up a charter regranting the old pri- 
vileges to the Old Company. No minister, however, could, 
after what had passed in Parliament, venture to advise the 
Crown to renew the monopoly without conditions. The Di- 
rectors were sensible that they had no choice, and reluctantly 
consented to accept the new charter on terms substantially 
the same with those which the House of Commons had 
sanctioned. 

It is probable that, two years earlier, such a compromise 
would have quieted the feud which distracted the City. But 
a long conflict, in which sathe and calumny had not been 
spared, had heated the minds of men. The cry of Dowgate 
against Leadenhall Street was louder tba.u ever. Caveats 
were entered: petitions were signed; and in those petitions 
a doctrine which had hitherto been studiously kept in the 
baekgromd was boldly affirmed. While it was doubtful on 
which side the royal prerogative would be used, that preroga- 
tive had not been questioned. But as soon as it appeared. 
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tliat tlie OH Company was likely to obtain a regraiit of tlie 
monopoly under tbe Great Seal, tlie N'ew Company began to 
assert with vehemence that no nionopoly could be created 
except by Act of Parliament. The Privy Conncil, over which 
Caeimarthen presided, after hearing the matter fully argued 
by counsel on both sides, decided in favour of the Old Com-' 
pany, and ordered the Charter to be sealed/^* 

The autumn was by this time far advanced, and the armies 
in the Netherlands had gone into quarters for the winter. 
On the last day of October William landed in England. The 
Parliament was about to meet ; and he had every reason to 
expect a session even more stormy than the last. The people 
were discontented, and not without cause. The year had 
been every where disastrous to the allies, not only on the sea 
and in the Low Countries, but also in Servia, in Spain, in 
Italy, and in Germany. The Turks had compelled the 
generals of the Empire to raise the siege of Belgrade. A 
newly created Marshal of Prance, the Duke of NoaiUes, had 
invaded Catalonia and taken the fortress of Eosas. Another 
newly created Marshal, the skilful and valiant Catinat, had 
descended from the Alps on Piedmont, and had, at Mar- 
siglia, gained a complete victory over the forces of the Dulce 
of Savoy, This battle is memorable as the first of a long 
series of battles in which the Irish troops retrieved the 
honour lost by misfortune and misconduct in domestic war. 
Some of the exiles of Limerick showed, on that day, under 
the standard of Prance, a valour which distinguished them 
among many thousands of brave men. It is a remarkable 
fact that, on the same day, a battalion of the persecuted 
and expatriated Huguenots stood firm amidst the general 
disorder round the standard of Savoy, and fell fighting des- 
perately to the last. 

The Duke of Lorges had marched into the Palatinate, 
already twice devastated, and had found that Turenne and 
Duras had left him something to destroy. Heidelberg, just 
beginning to rise again from its ruins, was again sacked, the 
peaceable citizens butchered, their wives and daughters foully 
outraged. The very choirs of the churches were stained with 
blood : the pyxes and crucifixes were torn from the altars : 
the tombs of the ancient Electors were broken open; the 
corpses, stripped of their cerecloths and ornaments, were 
dragged about the streets. The skull of the father of the 

* A Joiurnal of Several remarlcable Passages relating to the East India 
Trade, 1693. 
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Dncliess of Orleans was beaten to fragments by tbe soldiers CHAP, 
of a prince aiiioiig tbe ladies of whose splendid Court slie . . 

held tlie foremost ]3lace. 

And yet a discerning eye might have perceived that^ un- Distress of 
fortunate as the confederates seemed to have been, the ad- 
vantage had really been on their side. The contest was quite 
as much a financial as a military contest. Tlie French King 
had, some months before, said that the last piece of gold 
would carry the day; and he now began painfully to feel the 
truth of the saying. England was undoubtedly hard pressed 
by public bmxlens : but still she stood up erect. France 
meanwhile was fast sinking. Her recent efforts had been too 
much for her strength, and had left her spent and unstrung. 

Never had her rulers sho-wn more ingenuity in devising taxes, 
or more severity in exacting them: but by no ingenuity, by 
no severity, was it possible to raise the sums necessary for 
another such campaign as that of 1693. In England the 
harvest had been abundant. In France the corn and the 
wine had again failed. The people, as usual, railed at the 
government. The government, with shamefol ignorance or 
more shameful dishonesty, tried to direct the public indigna- 
tion against the dealers in grain. Decrees appeared which 
seemed to have been elaborately framed for the 
turning dearth into famine. The nation was assured that 
there was no reason for uneasiness, that there was more than 
a sufficient supply of food, and that the scarcity had been 
X^roduced by the villanous arts of misers who locked up their 
stores in the hope of making enormous gains. Commissioners 
were appointed to inspect the granaries, and were empowered 
to send to market all the corn that was not necessary for the 
consumption of the proprietors. Such interference of course 
increased the suffering which it was meant to relieve. But 
in the midst of the general distress there was an artificial 
plenty in one favoured spot. The most arbitrary prince must 
always stand in some awe of an immense mass of human 
beings collected in the neighbourhood of his own palace. 
Apprehensions similar to those which had induced the 
Caesars to extort from Africa and Egypt the means of pam- 
pering the rabble of Eome induced Lewis to aggravate the 
misery of twenty provinces for the pm-pose of keeping one 
huge city in good humour. He ordered bread to be dis- 
tributed in aU the parishes of the capital at less than half 
the market price. The English Jacobites were stupid enough 
to extol the wisdom and humanity of this arrangement. The 
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CHAP. Iiarvest;, they said, had heen good in England and bad in 

. France; and yet the' loaf was cheaper : at -Paris than In 

London ; and the explanation was simple. The French had 
a sovereign whose heart was French, and who watched over 
his people with the solicitude of a father, while the English 
were cursed with a Dutch t 3 rrant, who sent their corn to 
Holland. The truth was that a week of such fatherly govern- 
ment as that of Levfis would have raised all England in arms 
from Horthumherland to Cornwall. That there might ho 
abundance at Paris, the i)eople of Normandy and Anjou were 
stuffi3ig themselves with nettles. That there might he tran- 
quillity at Paris, the peasantry were fighting with the harge^ 
men and the troops all along the Loire and the Seine. 
Multitudes fled from those rural districts where bread cost 
five sous a piound to the happy jplace where bread was to be 
had for two sous a pound. It was necessary to drive the 
famished crowd back by force from the barriers, and to 
denounce the most terrible p)unishmeiits against all who 
should not go home and starve quietly.'^ 

Lewis was sensible that the neiwes of France had heen 
overstrained by the exertions of the last campaign. Even if 
her harvests and her vintage had been abundant, she would 
not have been able to do in 1694 what she had done in 1693; 
and it was utterly impossible that, in a season of extreme 
distress, she should again send into the field armies superior 
in number on every point to the armies of the coalition. 
New conquests wei^e not to be expected. It would be much 
if the harassed and exhausted land, beset on all sides by 
enemies, should be able to sustain a defensive war withont 
any disaster. So able a politician as the French King could 
not hut feel that it would be for his advantage to treat 
with the allies while they were still awed by the remembrance 
of the gigantic efforts which his kingdom had just made, and 
before the collapse which had followed those efforts should 
become visible. 

He had long been communicating through various chan- 
nels with some memhei-s of the confederacy, and trying to 
induce them to separate themselves from the rest. But he 
had as yet made no overture tending to a general pacification. 
For he knew that there could he no general |)acificatioii un- 
less he was prepared to abandon the cause of James, and to 


* See tlie Monthly Mercuries and geau, Sept. 5, 27., Oct. 21., Nov. 21. * 
London Gazettes of September, October, the Price of the Abdication, 1693. 
November, and December, 1693: Dan- 
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aclmowleclge tlie Priiice and Pidncess of Grtoge as , King and 
Queen of England. TMs was in trutb. tte point on wbicli 
eyerytliing turned. Wliat should be done with, those great 
fortresses which Lewis bad unjustly seized and annexed to 
his empire in time of peace, Luxemburg which overawed the 
Moselle, and Strasburg which domineered over the Tipper 
Ehine ; what should be done with the places which he had 
recently won in open war, Philipsburg, Mons, and Namur, 
Huy and Charleroy; what barrier should be given to the 
States General ; on what terms Lorraine should be restored 
to its hereditary Dukes; these were assuredly not un- 
important questions. But the allimportant question was 
whether England was to be, as she had been under James, 
a dependency of Prance, or, as she was under William and 
Mary, a power of the first rank. If Lewis really wished for 
peace, he must bring himself to recognise the Sovereigns 
whom he had so often designated as usurpers. Could he 
bring himself to recognise them ? His superstition, his 
pride, his regard for the unhappy exiles who w^ere pining 
at Saint Germains, his personal dislike of the indefati- 
gable and unconquerable adversary who had been constantly 
crossing his path during twenty years, were on one side : 
his interests and those of his people were on the other. 
He must have been sensible that it was not in his power 
to subjugate the English, that he must at last leave them 
to choose their government for themselves, and that what 
he must do at last it would be best to do soon. Yet he 
could not at once make up his mmd to what was so disagree- 
able to him. He however opened a negotiation with the 
States General through the intervention of Sweden and 
Denmark, and sent a confidential emissary to confer in secret 
at Brussels with Dylcvelt, who possessed the entire confidence 
of William. There was much discussion about matters of 
secondary importance : but the great question remained un- 
settled. The Prench agent used, in private conversation, 
expressions plainly implying that the government which he 
represented was prepared to recognise William and Mary; 
but no formal assurance could be obtained from him. Just at 
the same time th© King of Denmark informed the alhes that 
he was endeavouring to prevail on Prance not to insist on the 
restoration of James as an indispensable condition of peace, 
but did not say that his endeavours had as yet been success- 
fal. Meanwhile Avaux, who was now Ambassador at Stock- 
holm, informed the King of Sweden, that, as the dignity of 
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all crowned heads Had been outraged in tlie person of JameSj 
the Most Christian King felt assured that not only neutral 
powers, but even the Emperor, would try to find some ex- 
pedient which might remove so grave a cause of quarreL 
The expedient at which Avaux hinted doubtless was that 
James should waive his rights, and that the Prince of Wales 
should be sent to England, bred a Protestant, adopted by 
William and Mary, and declared their heir. To such an 
arrangement William would probably have had no strong 
personal objection. But we may be assured that he neitlier 
would nor could have made it a condition of peace with 
Prance. Wlio should reign in England was a question to be 
decided by England alone.'^^'" 

It might well be susiDectedthat a negotiation conducted in 
this manner was mei’ely meant to divide the confederates. 
WiUiam understood the whole importance of the conjuncture. 
He had not, it may be, the eye of a great captain for all the 
turns of a battle. But he had, in the highest perfection, the 
eye of a great statesman for all the turns of a war. That 
Prance had at length made overtures to him was a sufficient 
proof that she felt herself spent and sinking. That those 
overtures were made with extreme reluctance and hesitation 
proved that she had not yet come to a temper in which it was 
possible to have peace with her on fair terms. He saw that 
the enemy was beginning to give ground, and that this was 
the time to assume the offensive, to push forward, to bring 
up every reserve. But whether the opportunity should be 
seized or lost it did not belong to him to decide. The King 
of Prance might levy troops and exact taxes without any 
limit save that which the laws of nature impose on despotism. 
But the King of England could do nothing without the 
support of the House of Commons $ and the House of Com- 
mons, though it had hitherto suppoi^ted him zealously and 
liberally, was not a body on which he could rely. It had in- 
deed got into a state which peqffexed and alarmed all the 
most sagacious politicians of that age. There was something 
appalling in the union of such boundless power and such 
boundless caprice. The fate of the whole civilised world 
depended on the votes of the representatives of the English 
people; and there was no public man who could venture to 

* Correspondence of William and be fotmd in Lamberty’s Collection and 
Heinsins ; Banish Kote, dated Bee. |r. in the Aetes et Memoires des N^gocia- 
1693. The note delivered by Avanx “to tions de la Paix de Byswick. 
the S’wedish government at this time will 
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say with confidence wlia^t those representatives might not he CHj^. 
induced to vote within twenty-four hours.* William painfully . 

felt that it was scarcely possible for a prince dependent on 
an assembly so violent at one time/ so languid at another, to 
effect anything great. Indeed, though no sovereign did so 
much to secure and to extend the power of the House of 
Commons, no sovereign loved the House of Commons less. 

Hor is this strange : for he saw that House at the very worst. 

He saw it when it had just acquired the power, and had not 
yet acquired the gravity, of a senate. In Ms letters to Heinsius 
he perpetually complains of the endless talking, the factious 
squabbling, the inconstancy, the dilatoriness of the body which 
his situation made it necessary for him to treat with defer- 
ence. His complaints were by no means unfounded ; but he 
had not discovered either the cause or the cure of the eviL 

The truth was that the change wMch the Eevolution had A ministry 
made in the situation of the House of Commons had made 
another change necessary; and that other change had not mentary 
yet taken place. There was parliamentary government : but 
there was no Ministry ; and, without a Ministry, the working 
of a parliamentary government, such as ours, must always be 
unsteady and unsafe. 

It is essential to our liberties that the House of Commons 
should exercise a control over all the departments of the 
executive administration. And yet it is evident that a crowd 
of five or six hundred people, even if they were intellectually 
much above the average of the members of the best Parlia- 
ment, even if every one of them were a Burleigh or a Sully, 
would be unfit for executive functions. It has been truly 
said that every large collection of human beings, however 
well educated, has a strong tendency to become a mob ; and 
a country of which the Supreme Executive Council is a mob 
is surely in a perilous situation. 

Happily a way has been found out in which the House of 
Commons can exercise a paramount influence over the exe- 
cutive govermnent, without assuming functions such as can 
never be well discharged by a body so numerous and so vari- 
ously composed. An iustitution which did not exist in the 
times of the Plantagenets, of the Tudors, or of the Stuarts, 
an institution not known to the law, an institution not men- 


* “Sir John Leather says, nobody 
can know one day what a House of Com- 
mons would do the next; in which all 
agreed with him.” These remarkable 


words were written by Caermarthen on 
the margin of a paper drawm np by 
Eochester in August 1692. Dalrympie, 
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tioiied in any statute^ an institution of wliieli sncli winters as 
De Lolme and Blackstone take no notiee, began to exist a 
few years after tlie Eevolntion, grew rapidly into importance, 
became firmly establislied, and is now almost as essential a 
part of oar polity as the Parliament itself. This iiistitntion 
is the Ministry. 

The Ministry is, in fact, a committee of leading members 
of the two Houses. It is nominated by the Cro^m: bat it 
consists exclusively of statesmen whose opinions on the 
pressing questions of the time agree, in the main, with the 
opinions of the majority of the House of Commons. Among 
the members of this committee are distributed the great de- 
partments of the administration. Bach Minister conducts 
the ordinary business of his o^vn office without reference to 
his colleagues. But the most important business of evetj 
office, and especially such business as is likely to be the sub- 
ject of discussion in Parliament, is brought under the con- 
sideration of the whole Ministry. In Parliament the Ministers 
are bound to act as one man on all questions relating to the 
executive government. If one of them dissents from the rest 
on a question too important to admit of compromise, it is his 
duty to retire. While the Ministers retain the confidence of 
the parliamentary majority, that majority supports them 
against opposition, and rejects every motion which reflects 
on them or is likely to embarrass them. If they forfeit that 
confidence, if the parliamentary majority is dissatisfied with 
the way in which patronage is distributed, with the wa^y in 
which the prerogative of mercy is used, with the conduct of 
foreign affairs, with the conduct of a war, the remedy is 
simple. It is not necessary that the Commons should take 
on themselves the business of administration, that they should 
request the Crown to make this man a bishop and that man 
a judge, to pardon one criminal and to execute another, to 
negotiate a treaty on a particular basis or to send an ex- 
pedition to a particular place. They have merely to declare 
that they have ceased to trust the Ministry, and to ask for 
a Ministry which they can trust. 

It is by means of Ministries thus constituted, and thus 
changed, that the English government has long been con- 
ducted in general conformity with the deliberate sense of the 
House of Commons, and yet has been wonderfully free from 
the vices which are characteristic of governments admin- 
istered by large, tumultuous and divided assemblies. A few 
distinguished persons, agreeing in their general opinions, are 
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tlie coiiMeiitial adYisers at once of the Soyereign and of the 
Estates of the Eealm. In the closet they speak with the 
aiithoritj of men who stand high in the estimation of the re- 
presentatiyes of the people. In Parliament they speak with 
the authority of men versed in great affairs and acquainted 
with aH the secrets of the State. Thus the Cabinet has 
something of the popular character of a representative body; 
and the representative body has something of the gravity of 
a Cabinet. 

Sometimes the state of pai'ties is snch that no set of men 
who can be brought together possesses the fiiU confidence 
and steady support of a majority of the House of Commons. 
When this is the case, there must be a weak Ministry ; and 
there will probably be a rapid succession of weak Ministries. 
At such times the House of Commons never fails to get into 
a state which no person friendly to representative govern- 
ment can contemplate without uneasiness, into a state which 
may enable us to form some faint notion of the state of that 
House during the earlier years of the reign of William. The 
notion is indeed but faint : for the weakest Ministry has great 
power as a regulator of parliamentary i)roceedings ; and 
in the earlier years of the reign of WiUiam there was no 
Ministry at all. 

Ho writer has yet attempted to trace the progress of this 
institution, an institution indispensable to the harmonious 
working of our other institutions. The first Ministry was 
the work, partly of mere chance, and partly of wisdom ; not 
however of that highest wisdom which is conversant with 
great principles of political philosophy, but of that lower 
wisdom which meets daily exigencies by daily expedients. 
Heither William nor the most enlightened of his advisers 
fully understood the nature and importance of that noiseless 
revolution, — for it was no less, — ^which began about the close 
of 1698, and was completed about the close of 1696. But 
every body could perceive that, at the close of 1693, the 
chief offices in the government were distributed not un- 
equally between the two great parties, that the men who 
held those offices were perpetually caballing against each 
other, haranguing against each other, moving votes of, cen- 
sure on each other, exhibiting articles of impeachment 
against each other, and that the temper of the House of 
Commons was wild, ungovernable and uncertain. Every 
body could perceive that at the close of 1696, all the prin- 
cipal servants of the Crown were Whigs, closely bound to- 
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getter by public and private ties, and prompt to defend one 
anotter against every attack, and tliat the majority of the 
Honse of Commons was arrayed in good order under those 
leaders, and had learned to move, like one man, at the word 
of command. The history of the period of transition and of 
the steps by which the change was effected is in a high 
degree curious and interesting. 

The statesman who had the chief share in forming the 
first English Ministry had once been but too well knovvoi, 
but had long hidden himself from the public gaze, and had 
but recently emerged from the obscurity in which it had 
been expected that he would pass the remains of an igno- 
minious and disastrous life. During that period of general 
terror and confusion which followed the flight of James, 
Sunderland disappeared. It was high time : for of all the 
agents of the fallen government he was, with the single 
exception of Jeffreys, the most odious to the nation. Eew 
knew that Sunderland’s voice had in secret been given against 
the spoliation of Magdalene College and the prosecution of 
the Bishoj)S : but aU knew that he had signed numerous in- 
struments dispensing with statutes, that he had sate in the 
High Commission, that he had turned or pretended to turn 
Papist, that he had, a few days after his apostasy, appeared 
in Westminster Hall as a witness against the oppressed 
fathers of the Church. He had indeed atoned for many 
crimes by one crime baser than all the rest. As soon as he 
had reason to believe that the day of deliverance and retri- 
bution was at hand, he had, by a most dexterous and season- 
able treason, earned his pardon. During the three months 
which preceded the arrival of the Dutch armament in Tor- 
bay, he had rendered to the cause of liberty and of the Pro- 
testant religion services of which it is difficult to overrate 
either the wickedness or the utility. To him chiefly it was 
owing that, at the most critical moment in our history, a 
French army was not menacing the Batavian frontier, and 
a French fleet hovering about the English coast. William 
could not, without staining his own honour, refuse to protect 
one whom he had not scrupled to employ. Yet it was no 
easy task even for William to save that guilty head from the 
first outbreak of public fury. For even those extreme poli- 
ticians of both sides who agreed in nothing else agreed in 
calling for vengeance on the renegade. The Whigs hated 
him as the vilest of the slaves by whom the late government 
had been served, and the Jacobites as the vilest of the traitors 
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by whom it had been overthrown. Had he remained in Eng* 
land^ he would probably hare died by the hand of the exe» 
cntioner;, if indeed the executioner had not been anticipated 
by the populace. But in Holland, a political refugee, favoured 
by the Stadtholder, might hope to live unmolested. To Hol- 
land Sunderland fled, disguised, it is said, as a woman; and 
his wife accompanied him. At Eotterdam, a town devoted 
to the House of Orange, he thought himself secure. But 
the magistrates were not in all the secrets of the Prince, and 
were assured by some busy Englishmen that His Highness 
would be delighted to hear of the arrest of the Popish dog, 
the Judas, whose appearance on Tower Hill was impatiently 
expected by all London. Smiderland was thro-wn into prison, 
and remained there till an order for his release arrived from 
Whitehall. He then proceeded to Amsterdam, and there 
changed his religion again. His second apostasy edified his 
wife as much as his first apostasy had edified his master. 
The Countess wrote to assure her pious friends in England 
that her poor dear lord’s heart had at last been really touched 
by divine grace, and that, in spite of aU her afflictions, she 
was comforted by seeing him so true a convert. We may, 
however, without any violation of Christian charity, suspect 
that he was stiU the same false, callous, Sunderland who, a 
few months before, had made Bonrepaux shudder by denying 
the existence of a Grod, and had, at the same time, won the 
heart of James by pretending to believe in transubstantia- 
tion. In a short time the banished man put forth an apology 
for his conduct. This apology, when examined, will be found 
to amount merely to a confession that he had committed one 
series of crimes in order to gain James’s favour, and another 
series in order to avoid being involved in James’s ruin. The 
writer concluded by announciag his intention to pass all the 
rest of his life in penitence and prayer. He soon retired 
from Amsterdam to TJtrecht, and at Utrecht made himself 
conspicuous by his regTilar and devout attendance on the 
ministrations of Huguenot preachers. If his letters and 
those of his wife were to be trusted, he had done for ever 
with ambition. He longed indeed to be permitted to return 
from exile, not that he might again enjoy and dispense the 
favours of the Crown, not that his antechambers might again 
be filled by the daily swarm of suitors, but that he might 
see again the tmrf, the trees, and the family pictures of 
his country seat. His only wish was to be suffered to end 
his troubled life at Althorpe; and he would be content 
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CllJ^. to forfeit Ms head if ever he went heyond the palings of 
. his park'^ 

"V^iile the House of Commons, which had been ek 
during the vacancy of the throne, was busily engaged in the 
work of proscription, he could not venture to show himself 
in England. But when that assembly had ceased to exist, 
he thought himself safe. He returned a few days after the 
Act of Grace had been laid on the table of the Lords. From 
the benefit of that Act he was by name excluded : but he 
well knew that he had now nothing to fear. He went pri- 
vately to Kensington, was admitted into the closet, had an 
audience which lasted two hours, and then retired to his 
country house. f 

During many months he led a secluded life, and had no 
residence in London. Once in the spring of 1691, to the 
great astonishment of the public, he showed his face in the 
circle at Court, and was graciously received. J He seems to 
have been afraid that he might, on his reappearance in Par- 
liament, receive some marked affront. He therefore, very 
prudently, stole dovm to Westminster, in the dead time of 
the year, on a day to which the Houses stood adjourned by 
the royal command, and on which they met merely for the 
purpose of adjourning again. He had just time to present 
himself, to take the oaths, to sign the declaration against 
transubstantiation, and to resume his seat. Hone of the few 
peers who were present had an opportunity of making any 
remark.§ It was not till the year 1692 that he began to 
attend regularly. He was silent: but silent he had always 
been in large assemblies, even when he was at the zenith of 
power. His talents were not those of a public speaker. The 
art in which he surpassed all men was the art of whispeiing. 
His tact, his quick eye for the foibles of individuals, his 
caressmg manners, his power of insinuation, and, above all, 
Ms apparent frankness, made him irresistible in private con- 
versation. By means of these qualities he had governed 
James, and now aspired to govern William. 

To govern William, indeed, was not easy. But Sunderland 
succeeded in obtaining such a measure of favour and influence 
as excited much surprise and some indignation. In truth, 
scarcely any mind was strong enough to resist the witchery 

* See Sunderland’s celebrated Narra- t Citters, May 1690. 
tive, wMcb has often been printed, and his j Evelyn, April 24. 1691. 

wife’s letters, which are among the Sid- § Lords’ Journals, April 28. 169L 
ney Papers, pxiblished hy Mr. BiencGwe, 
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of liis talk and of Ms maimers. Every man is prone to 
believe in tbe gratitude and attacbment even of the most 
worthless persons on whom he has conferred great benefits. 
It can therefore hardly be thonght strange that the most 
skilful of ah flatterers should have been heard with favonr, 
when he^ with every outward sign of strong emotion^ implored 
permission to dedicate all his faculties to the service of the 
generous protector to whom he owed property, liberty, life. 
It is not necessary, however, to suppose that the King was 
deceived. He may have thought, with good reason, that, 
though little confidence could be placed in Smiderland’s pro- 
fessions, much confidence might be placed in Sunderland^s 
situation ; and the truth is that Sunderland proved, on the 
whole, a more faithful servant than a less depraved man 
might have been. He did indeed make, in profound secresy, 
some timid overtures towards a reconciliation with James. 
But it may be confidently afiB.rmed that, even had those over- 
tures been graciously received, — and they appear to have 
been received very ungraciously, — ^the twice turned renegade 
would never have rendered any real service to the Jacobite 
cause. He well knew that he had done that which at Saint 
Germains must be regarded as inexpiable. It was not merely 
that he had been treacherous and ungrateful. Marlborough 
had been as treacherous and as ungrateful : and Marlborough 
had been pardoned. But Marlborough had not been guilty 
of the impious hypocrisy of counterfeiting the signs of con- 
version. Marlborough had not pretended to be convinced by 
the arguments of the Jesuits, to be touched by divine grace, 
to pine for union with the only true Church. Marlborough 
had not, when Popery was in the ascendant, crossed himself, 
shrived himself, done penance, taken the communion in one 
kind, and, as soon as a turn of fortune came, apostatised 
back again, and proclaimed to all the world that, when he 
knelt at the confessional and received the host, he was merely 
laughing at the King and the priests. The crime of Sunder- 
land was one which could never be forgiven by James; and 
a crime which could never be forgiven by James was, in some 
sense, a recommendation to William. The Court, nay, the 
Council, was full of men who might hope to prosper if the 
banished King were restored. But Sunderland had left him- 
self no retreat. He had broken down all the bridges behind 
him. He had been so false to one side that he must of 
necessity be true to the other. That he was in the main true 
to the government which now protected him there is no 
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He me, in .ome ennnerfj the talents 

time an adviser of the Owm, 3 fc M «^“5 

andthelmovvleagewhiehWdham m^i 

»nld have made np a «>“«i?„X'^e,iTOS, bnt ms 
,as capable <>f s^t excelled. 

negHgent of tlo^ T rent bnt what ™ 

near no man saw so c_ ^ y ^evn+iVq o£ tlie great com- 
tTiongi- profonndly versea m P _ a politics 

ofliisownkmgio™- ^ e at, of the English factions, 

a^tothetemperandbeor^norne^^ 


-d'a^tsrw!^ - — " -- 

®”|SX‘l?93'‘tms mmonred that Snnderland vvas con-. 
„S o^i tapoitant gnestions relating to the mtemn! 

T • • 4- 4-’ A-n A-P +11^ realm • and tlie rumoxor becaane stronger 

adimmstratxon of tlxe^a^ an 

wben it was tnown tbat no nacl 1^ , wiTifA 

autonm, and that he had taken a large 
hall. Tkecoffeeho^ejo^m^^ 

ahont to hold some high office As yet ’ t i^ave 


Snnder- 
la-nd ad- 
vises the 
King to 
give the 
preference 
to the 
Whigs. 


Beassons 
for prefer- 
ring the 
Whigs. 


Sdom to he extent with th; realily of power, and to leave 

the show to others.* _ 1 at, c as the King tried to balance 

ssSSSSS- 

for o-ivino* tbe preference totbe Wliigs. . . _ , . -l ^ 

Th the first place, the Whigs were on prmciple att^hed .0 
th? rei-nm- dynasty. In their view the Eevolution had been 
tt mirnec^ssary, not merely justifiable, bnt happy aiid 
clorions ^It had been the triumph of then* poMical tkeoij . 
Wn they swore aUegiance to Wilham, they swore without 
Se orLsernriion ; md thoymie VO far fi-omlmvmg .nj 
donbt nbont bis Utls tlmtthey tbongbt rf- 

The Tories, on the other hand, very gexn— aU} , pp 

that vote of the Convention wHch had placed hm on the 
throne. Some of them were at heart J acohites, and hau taken 


* I/H-ermitage, Sept,. |2., Oct. 1693. 
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tlie oatli of allegiance to liim only that they might he better 
able to injure him. Others^ though they thonght it their duty 
to obey him as King in fact^ denied that he was King by right, 
and if they were loyal to him, were loyal without enthusiasm. 
There could, therefore, be little doubt on which of the two 
parties it would be safer for him to rely. 

In the second place, as to the particular matter on which 
Ms heart was at present set, the Whigs were, as a body, 
prepared to support him strenuously, and the Tories were, 
as a body, inclined to thwart him. The minds of men 
were at this time much occupied by the question, in what 
way the war ought to be carried on. To that question the 
two parties returned very different answers. An opinion had 
during many months been growing among the Tories that the 
policy of England ought to be strictly insular ; that she ought 
to leave the defence of Flanders and the Ehine to the States 
General, the House of Austria, and the Princes of the Empire : 
that she ought to carry on hostilities with vigour by sea, but 
to keep up only such an army as might, with the help of the 
militia, be sufficient to repel an invasion. It was plain that, 
if such a system were adopted, there might be an immediate 
reduction of the taxes which pressed most heavily on the 
nation. But the Whigs maintained that this relief would be 
dearly purchased. Many thousands of brave English soldiers 
were now in Flanders. Yet the allies had not been able to 
prevent the French from taking Mons in 1691, Kamur in 1692, 
Charleroy in 1693. If the English troops were withdrawn, it 
was all but certain that Ostend, Ghent, Liege, Brussels would 
fall. The German Princes would hasten to make peace, each 
for himself. The Spanish Netherlands would probably be an- 
nexed to the French monarchy. The United Provinces would 
be again as hard pressed as in 1672, and would accept what- 
ever terms Lewis might be pleased to dictate. In a few 
months he would be at liberty to put forth his whole strength 
against our island. Then would come a struggle for life and 
death. It might well be hoped that we should be able to de- 
fend our soil even against such a general and such an army as 
had won the battle of Landen. But the fight must be long 
and hard. How many fertile counties would be turned into 
deserts, how many flourishing towns would be laid in ashes, 
before the invaders were destroyed or driven out! One 
triumphant campaign in Kent and Middlesex would do more 
to impoverish the nation than ten disastrous campaigns in 
Brabant. Those Belgian fortresses, in the fate of which 
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shallow politicians imagined that we 

trutli tlie outworks of London. It is reinarka c a i 
dispute between the two great factions was, during 
years, regularly revived as often as our country was 'v^ai 
with France. That England ought never to at emp 8^^^ 
military operations on the Continent continued ® ^ ™ 
mental article of the creed of the Tories till tire French Eevo- 
lution produced a complete change in their feelings.^ As 
the chief object of William was to open the cainpaipi ol lbJ4 
in Flanders with an immense display of force, it was sut- 
ficiently clear to whom he must look for assistance. 

In the third place, the Whigs were the stronger prty m 
Parliament. The general election of 1690, indeed, had n^ot 
been favourable to them. They had been, for a time, a ininoi i } . 
but they had ever since been constantly gaining gi<mn . loj 
were now in number a full half of the Lower House 
their effective strength was more than proportioned o leir 
number : for in energy, alertness, and discij)line, t ey were 
decidedly superior to their opponents. Their organisa* ion 
was not indeed so perfect as it afterwards became : u ic} 
had already begun to look for guidance to a small Imot oi 
distinguished men, which was long afterwards wide y 
by the name of the Junto. There is, perhaps, no parplei in 
history, ancient or modern, to the authority exercise ^ y iis 
council, during twenty troubled years, over the ^ * 

The men who acquired that authority in the days o i lam 
and Mary continued to possess it, without interrup imi, m 
office and out of office, till George the First was on the throne. 

One of these men was Eussell. Of his shamefu ea ing^s 
with the Court of Saint Germains we possess proofs whmii 
leave no room for doubt. But no suchjiroofs wep ai e oie 
the world till he had been many years deaL If rumours ol 
his guilt got abroad, they were vague and improba') e . ' ip 
rested on no evidence : they could be traced to no trus woi ri} 
author ; and they might well be regarded by his con em 
poraries as Jacobite calumnies. What was quite cei am w Ub 
that he sprang from an iUustrious house which had done and 
suffered great things for liberty and for the Protestan re i 
gion, that he had signed the invitation of the thirtieth ol June 


^ It is amusing to see how Johnson’s 
Toryism breaks ont where we should 
harhy expect to find it. Hastings says, 
in the Third Part of Henry the Sixth, 

“ Let ns be baclsed with God and with the seas, 


mich he hath given for fence impregnabks^^ 
And with their helps alone defend ourselves. 

“ This,” says Johnson in a note, “ has 
been the advice of every man who, in 
any age, understood and favoured the in* 
terest of England.” 
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that he had landed with the Deliverer at Torbay, that he had 
ill Parliament, on all occasions, spoken and voted as a zealous 
Whig, that he had won a great victory, that he had saved 
his country from an invasion, and that since he had left the 
Admiralty, everything had gone wrong. We cannot thexo- 
fore wonder that his influence over his party should have been 
considerable. 

But the greatest man among the members of the Junto, 
and, in some respects, the greatest man of that age, was the 
Lord Keeper Somers. He was equally eminent as a jurist 
and as a politician, as an orator and as a writer. His speeches 
have perished : but his State papers remain, and are models 
of terse, luminous, and dignified eloquence. He had left a 
great reputation in the House of Commons, where he had, 
during four years, been always heard with delight ; and the 
Whig members still looked up to him as their leader, and 
still held their meetings under his roof. In the great place 
to which he had recently been promoted, he had so borne 
himself that, after a very few months, even faction and envy 
had ceased to munnur at his elevation. In truth, he united 
all the qualities of a great judge, an intellect comprehensive, 
quick and acute, diligence, integrity, patience, suavity. In 
council, the calm wisdom, which he possessed in a measure 
rarely found among men of parts so quick and of opinions so 
decided as his, acquired for him the authority of an oracle. 
The superiority of his powers appeared not less clearly in 
private circles. The charm of his conversation was hightened 
by the frankness with which he poured out his thoughts.* 
His good temper and his good breeding never failed. His 
gesture, his look, his tones were expressive of benevolence. 
His ^ humanity was the more remarkable, because he had 
received from nature a body such as is generally found united 
with a peevish and irritable mind. His life was one long 


^ Swift, in his Inquiry into the Be- 
haviour of the Queen’s last Ministry, 
mentions Somers as a person of great 
abilities, who used to talk in so frank a 
manner that he seemed to discover the 
bottom of his heart. In the Memoirs 
relating to the change in the Queen’s 
Ministr)^ Swift says that Somers had 
one, and only one unconversable fault, 
formality. It is not very easy to under- 
stand how the same man can be the most 
unieserved of companions, and yet err 
on the side of formality. Yet there may 
be truth in both descriptions. It is well 
known that Swift loved to take rude 


liberties with men of high rank, and 
fancied that, by doing so, he asseu'ted his 
own independence- He has been justly 
blamed for this fault by his two illus- 
trious biographers, both of them men of 
spirit at least as independent as his, 
Samuel Johnson and Walter Scott. I 
suspect that he showed a disposition to 
behave with offensive familiarity to 
Somers, and that Somers, not choosing 
to submit to impertinence, and not wish- 
ing to be forced to resent it, resorted, in 
selfdefence, to a ceremonious politeness 
■which he never would have practised to- 
wards Locke or Addison. 
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malady: liis nerves -were weak: Ms complexion was livid: 
Ms face was prematurely wrinkled, Tet kis enemies could 
not pretend tkat ke kad ever once, during a long and troubled 
public life, been goaded, even by sudden provocation, into 
vekeinence inconsistent witk tke mild dignity of his cliaracter, 
j'All that was left to them was to assert that Ms disposition 
was very far from being so gentle as tke world believed, that 
ke was really prone to the angry passions, and that some- 
times, while kis voice was soft, and his words kind and cour- 
teous, Ms delicate frame was almost convulsed ky suppressed 
emotion. It will perhaps be thought that this reproach is 
the highest of all eulogies. 

The most accomplished men of those times have 4iold us 
that there was scarcely any subject on which Som.ers was not 
competent to instruct and to delight. He had never ti'avelled ; 
and, in that age, an Englishman who had not travelled was 
generally thought unqualified to give an opinion on works of 
art. But connoisseurs familiar with the masterpieces of the 
Vatican and of the Elorentine gallery allowed that the taste 
. of Somers in painting and sculpture was exquisite. Philology 
was one of his favourite pursuits. He had traversed the 
whole vast range of polite literature, ancient and modern. 
He was at once a munificent and a severely judicious patron 
of genius and learning. Locke owed opulence to Somers. 
By Somers Addison was drawn forth from a cell in a college. 
Li distant countries the name of Somers was mentioned with 
respect and gratitude hy great scholars and i^oets who had 
never seen his face. He was the benefactor of Leelerc. He 
was the friend of Pilicaja. Heither political nor religious 
differences prevented him from extending his powerful pro- 
tection to merit. Hickes, the fiercest and most intolerant of 
aU the nonjurors, obtained, hy the influence of Somers, per- 
mission to study Teutonic antiquities in freedom and safety. 
Vei'tue, a strict Eoman Catholic, was raised by the discrimin- 
ating and liberal patronage of Somers from poverty and 
obscurity to the first ranl^ among the engravers of the age. 

The generosity with which Somers treated his opponents 
was the more honomrable to Mm because he was no waverer 
in politics. Prom the beginning to the end of his j)nblic life 
he was a steady Whig. His voice was indeed always raised, 
when his party was dominant in the State, against violent 
and vindictive counsels: but he never forsook Ms friends, 
even when their perverse neglect of his advice had brought 
them to the verge of ruin. 
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His powers of mind and liis acquirements were not denied 
even bj his detractors. Tiie most acrimonious Tories were 
forced to admit, witb an ungracious snarl wbicb increased 
tlie value of tbeir praise, that be bad all tbe intellectual 
qualities of a great man, and that in bim alone among bis 
contemporaries brilliant eloquence and wit were to be found 
associated witb tbe quiet and steady prudence wbicb ensures 
success in life. It is a remarkable fact tbat, in tbe foulest 
of all tbe many libels wbicb were published against bim, be 
was slandered mider tbe name of Cicero. As bis abibties 
could not be questioned, be was charged witb irreligion and 
immorality. Tbat be was heterodox all tbe country vicars 
and foxhunting squires firmly believed : but as to tbe nature 
and extent of bis heterodoxy there were many different 
opinions. He seems to have been a Low Cburebman of tbe 
school of Tillotson, whom be always loved and honoured; 
and be was, like Tillotson, called by bigots a Presb}i3erian, an 
Arian, a Socinian, a Deist, and an Atheist. 

Tbe private life of this great statesman and magistrate 
was malignantly scrutinised ; and tales were told about bis 
libertinism wbicb went on growing till they became too 
absurd for tbe credulity even of party spirit. At last, long 
after be bad been condemned to fianiiel and chicken broth, a 
wretched courtesan, who bad ^Drobably never seen bim except 
in tbe stage box at tbe theatre, when she was following her 
vocation below in a mask, published a lampoon in which she 
described bim as tbe master of a harem more costly than tbe 
Great Turk’s. There is, however, reason to believe tbat there 
was a small nucleus of truth round wbicb this great mass of fic- 
tion gathered, and tbat tbe wisdom and selfcommand wbicb 
Somers never wanted in tbe senate, on tbe judgment seat, at 
tbe council board, or in tbe society of wits, scholars, and philo- 
sophers, were not always proof against female attractions.^ 

Another director of tbe Whig party was Charles Montague. 


* The eulogies on Somers and the 
mvectives against him are innumerable. 
Perhaps the best way to come to a just 
judgment w’ould be to collect all that has 
been said about him by Swift and by 
Addison. They were the two keenest 
observers of their time ; and they both 
knew him well. But it ought to be re- 
marked that, till Swift turned Tory, he 
always extolled Somers, not only as the 
most accomplished, but as the most vir- 
tuous of men. In the dedication of the 
Tale of a Tub are these words, There 


is no virtue, either of a public or private 
life, which some circumstances of your 
own have not often produced upon the 
stage of the world ; ” and again, “ I should 
he very loth the bright example of your 
Lordship’s virtues should be lost to 
other eyes, both for their sake and your 
own.” In the Discourse of the Contests 
and Dissensions at Athens and Borne, 
Somers is the just Aristides. After 
Swift had ratted, he described Somers as 
a man who “possessed all excellent 
qualifications except virtue.” 
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CHAP. He was when he had risen to power, honours, and 

. . riches, called an npstart by those who envied his STiccess. 

Montagus. That they shoiild have ca,lled him so may seem strange 

few of the statesmen of his time could show such a pedigi’ee 
as his. He sprang from a family as old as the Conquest : lie 
was in the succession to an earldom ; and he was, by the 
paternal side, cousin of three earls. But he was the younger 
son of a younger brother; and that phrase had, ever since 
the time of Shatspeare and Ealeigh, and perhaps before 
their time, been proverbially used to designate a person so 
poor as to be broken to the most abject servitude or ready for 
the most desperate adventure. 

Charles Montague was early destined for the Church, was 
entered on the foundation of Westminster, and, after dis- 
tinguishing himself there by skill in Latin versification, was 
sent up to Trinity College, Cambridge. At Cambridge the 
philosophy of Des Cartes was still dominant in the schools. 
But a few select spirits had separated from the crowd, and 
formed a fit audience round a far greater teacher.^ Con- 
spicuous among the youths of high promise who were proud 
to sit at the feet of Hewton was the quick and versatile 
Montague. Under such guidance the young student made 
considerable proficiency in the severe sciences : but poetry 
was his favourite pursuit ; and when the University invited 
her sons to celebrate royal marriages and funei^als, he was 
generally allowed to have surpassed his competitors. His 
fame travelled to London : he was thought a clever lad by 
the wits who met at Will’s ; and the lively parody which he 
•^vrote, in concert with his friend and fellow student, Prior, 
on Dryden’s Hind and Panther, was received with great 
applause. 

At this time all Montague’s wishes pointed towards the 
Church. At a later period, when he was a peer -with t^velve 
thousand a year, when his villa on the Thames was regarded 
as the most delightful of all suburban retreats, when he 
was said to revel in Tokay from the Imperial cellar, and in 
soups made out of birds’ nests brought from the Indian 
Ocean, and costing three guineas a piece, his enemies were 
fond of reminding him that there had been a time when he had 
eked out by his wits an income of barely fifty pounds, when 
he had been happy with a trencher of mutton chops and a 
flagon of ale from the College buttery, and when a tithe pig 
was the rarest luxury for which he had dared to hope. The 



* See Wliiston’s Autobiography. 
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Revolution came, and changed his whole scheme of life. He 
obtained, by the influence of Dorset, who toot a peculiar 
pleasure in beMendiug young men of promise, a seat in the 
House of Commons. Still, during a few months, the needy 
scholar hesitated between politics and divinity. But it 
soon became clear that, in the new order of things, parlia- 
mentaiy ability must fetch a higher price than any other 
kind of ability ; and he felt that in parliamentary ability he 
had no superior. He was in the very situation for which he 
was peculiarly fitted by nature ; and, during some yeai'S, his 
life was a series of triumphs. 

Of him, as of several of his contemporaries, especially of 
Mulgrave and of Sprat, it may be said that his fame has 
suffered from the folly of those editors who, down to om' own 
time, have persisted in reprinting his rhymes among the 
works of the British poets. There is not a year in which 
hundreds of verses as good as any that he ever wrote are not 
sent in for the Hewdigate prize at Oxford and for the Chan- 
cellor’s medal at Cambridge. His mind had indeed great 
quickness and vigour, but not that kind of quickness and vigour 
wliich produces great dramas or odes ^ and it is most unjust 
to him that his Man of Honour and his Epistle on the Battle 
of the Boyne should be placed side by side with the master- 
pieces of Milton and Dryden. Other emiaent statesmen and 
orators, Walpole, Pulteney, Chatham, Fox, wrote poetry not 
better than his. But fortunately for them, their metrical 
compositions were never thought worthy to be admitted into 
any collection of our national classics. 

It has long been usual to represent the imagination under 
the figure of a wing, and to call the successful exertions of 
the imagination fiights. One poet is the eagle : another is 
the swan: a third modestly likens himself to the bee. But 
none of these types would have suited Montague. His genius 
may be compared to that piuion which, though it is too weak 
to lift the ostrich into the air, enables her, while she remains 
on the earth, to outrun hound, horse, and dromedary. If the 
man who possesses this kind of genius attempts to ascend 
the heaven of invention, his awkward and unsuccessful 
efforts expose him to derision. But, if he will be content to 
stay in the terrestrial region of business, he will find that 
the faculties which would not enable him to soar into a 
higher sphere wiU enable him to distance all his competitors 
iu the lower. As a poet Montague could never have risen 
above the crowd. But iu the House of Commons, now fast 
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becoming supreme in tbe State^ and extending its control 
over one exebntive department after anotberj tlie yoniig ad- 
venturer soon obtained a place very different from the place 
which h^. occupies among men of letters. At thirty, he 
would gladly have given all his chances in life for a com- 
fortable vicarage and a chaplain’s scarf. At thirty-seven, 
he as First Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of the Ex- 
^,J?Kequer, and a Eegent of the kingdom; and this elevation, 
he owed not at all to favour, but solely to the unquestionable 
superiority of his talents for administration and debate. 

The extraordinary ability wdth which, at the beginning of 
the year 1692, he managed the conference on the Bill for 
regulating Trials in eases of Treason, placed him at once in 
the first rank of parliamentary orators. On that occasion he 
was opposed to a crowd of veteran senators renowned for their 
eloquence, Halifax, Eochester, Nottingham, Mulgrave, and 
proved himself' a match for them all. He was speedily seated 
at the Board of Treasury ; and there the clearheaded and 
experienced Godolphin soon found that his young colleague 
was his master. When Somers had quitted the House of 
Commons, Montague had no rival there. To this day we 
may discern in many parts of our financial and commercial 
system, the marks of that vigorous intellect and daring spiiit. 
The bitterest enemies of Montague were unable to deny that 
some of the expedients which he had proposed had proved 
highly beneficial to the nation. But it was said that these 
expedients were not devised by himself. He was rei)re- 
sented, in a hundred pamphlets, as the daw in borrowed 
plumes. He had taken, it was affirmed, the hint of every 
one of his great plans fi:om the writings or the conversation 
of some ingenious speculator. This reproach was, in truth, 
no reproach. We can scarcely exjpect to find in the same 
human being the talents which are necessary for the maldng 
of new discoveries in political science, and the talents which 
obtain the assent of divided and tnimultuoxis ^ a to 

great practical reforms. To be at once Adam Smith and 
William Pitt is scarcely possible. It is surely praise 
enough for a busy politician that he knows how to use the 
theories of others, that he discerns, among the schemes of 
innumerable theorists, the precise scheme which is wanted 
and which is practicable, that he shapes it to suit pressing 
circumstances and popular humours, that he proposes it just 
when it is most likely to be favourably received, that he 
triumphantly defends it against all objectors, and that he 
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carries it; into execution witli prudence and energy ; and to 
tiiis praise no Bnglisli statesman has a fairer claim than 
Montague. 

It is a remarkable pi'oof of his selffcnowledge that, from the 
moment at which he began to distingniish himself in public 
life, he ceased to be a yersifier. It does not appear that, 
after he became a Lord of the Treasury, he ever wrote a 
couplet, with the exception of a few neatly turned lines in- 
scribed on a set of toasting glasses which were sacred to the 
most renowned Whig beauties of his time. He wisely deter- 
mined to derive from the poetry of others a glory which he 
never would have derived from his own. As a patron of genius 
and learning he ranks with Ms two illustrious friends, Dorset 
and Somers. His munificence fully equalled theirs; and, 
though he was inferior to them in delicacy of taste, he suc- 
ceeded in associating his name inseparably with some names 
which will last as long as our language. 

Yet it must be acknowledged that Montague, with admi- 
rable parts, and with many claims on the gratitude of his 
country, had great faults, and unhappily faults not of the 
noblest kind. Ilis head was not strong enough to bear mtli- 
out giddiness the speed of his ascent and the height of his 
position. He became offensively arrogant and vain. He was 
too often cold to his old friends, and ostentatious in display- 
ing his new riches. Above all, he was insatiably greedy of 
praise, and liked it best when it was of the coarsest and 
rankest quality. But, in 1693, these faults were less offensive 
than they became a few years later. 

With EusseU, Somers, and Montague, was closely connected, 
during a quarter of a century, a fourth WMg, who in cha- 
racter bore little resemblance to any of them. This was 
Thomas Wharton, eldest son of Philip Lord Wharton. 
Thomas Wharton has been repeatedly mentioned in the 
course of this narrative. But it is now time to describe bh-n 
more fully. He was in his forty-seventh year, but was still 
a young man in constitution, in appearance, and in manners. 
Those who hated him most heartily,— and no man was hated 
more heartily,— admitted that his natural parts were excel- 
lent, and that he was equally qualified for debate and for 
action. The history of his mind deserves notice ; for it was 
the history of many thousands of minds. His rank and 
abilities made him so conspicuous that in him we are able to 
trace distinctly the origin and progress of a moral taint 
which was epidemic among his contemporaries. 
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He was born in tlie days of tlie CoTenant, and was the 
heir of a covenanted house. His father was renowned as a 
distributor of Calvinistic tracts, and a patron of Galvin- 
istic divines. The boy’s first years were passed amidst 
Geneva bands, heads of lank hair, upturned eyes, nasal 
psalmody, and sermons three hours long. Plays and poems, 
hunting and dancing, were proscribed by the austere discipline 
of his saintly family. The fruits of this education became 
visible, when, from the sullen mansion of Puritan parents, 
the hotblooded, quickwitted, young patrician emerged into 
the gay and voluptuous London of the Eestoration. The 
most dissolute cavaliers stood aghast at the dissoluteness of 
the emancipated precisian. He early acquired and retained 
to the last the reputation of being the greatest rake in Eng- 
land. Of wine indeed he never became the slave; and he 
used it chiefly for the purpose of making himself the master 
of his associates. But to the end of his long life the wives 
and daughters of his nearest friends were not safe from his 
licentious plots. The ribaldry of his conversation moved 
astonishment even in that age. To the religion of his 
country he offered, in the mere wantonness of impiety, in- 
sults too foul to be described. His mendacity and his 
effrontery passed into proverbs. Of all the liars of his time 
he was the most deliberate, the most inventive, and the most 
circumstantial. What shame meant he did not seem to 
understand. Ho reproaches, even when pointed and barbed, 
with the sharpest wit, appeared to give him pain. Great 
satirists, animated by a deadly personal aversion, exhausted 
all their strength in attacks upon him. They assailed him 
with keen invective : they assailed him with still keener 
irony : but they found that neither invective nor irony 
could move him to any thing but an unforced smile and a 
goodhmnoured curse; and they at length threw down the 
lash, acknowledging that it was impossible to make him feel. 
That, with such vices, he should have played a great part 
in life, should have carried numerous elections against the 
most formidable opposition by his personal popularity, should 
have had a large following in Parliament, should have risen 
to the highest offices in the State, seems extraordinary. But 
he lived in times when faction was almost a madness ; and 
he possessed in an eminent degree the qualities of the leader of 
a faction. There was a single tie which he respected. The 
falsest of mankind in all relations but one, he %vas the truest 
of Whigs. The religious tenets of his family he had early 
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renounced witli contempt: but to tlie politics of Ms family 
he steadfastly adhered through all the temptations and , 
dangers of half a century. In small things and in great his 
devotion to his party constantly appeared. He had the finest 
stud ill England; and his delight was to win plates from 
Tories. Sometimes when, in a distant county, it was folly ex- 
pected that the horse of a High Church squire would he first 
on the course, down came, on the very eve of the race, 
Whartoirs Careless, who had ceased to run at Hewmarket 
merely for want of competitors, or Wharton’s Gelding, for 
whom Lewis the Eourteentli had in vain offered a thousand 
pistoles. A man whose mere sport was of this description 
was not likely to he easily heaten in any serious contest. Such 
a master of the whole art of electioneering England had never 
seen. Buckinghamshire was his own especial province ; and 
there he ruled without a rival. But he extended his care 
over the Whig interest in Yorkshire, Cumberland, West- 
moreland, Wiltshire. Sometimes twenty, sometimes thirty, 
members of Parliament were named by him. As a can- 
vasser he was irresistible. He never forgot a face that he 
had once seen. Nay, in the towns in which he wished to 
establish an interest, he remembered, not only the voters, 
but their families. His opponents were confounded by the 
strength of his memory and the affability of Ms deportment, 
and owned that it was impossible to contend against a great 
man who called the shoemaker by his Christian name, who 
was sm:e that the butcher’s daughter must be growing a fine 
girl, and who was anxious to know whether the blacksmith’s 
youngest boy was breeched. By such arts as these he made 
liiinself so popular that his journeys to the Buckinghamshire 
Quarter Sessions resembled royal progresses. The bells of 
every parish through which he passed were rung, and flowers 
were strewed along the road. It was commonly believed 
that, in the course of Ms life, he expended on Ms parliament- 
ary interest not less than eighty thousand pounds, a sum 
which, when compared with the value of estates, must be 
considered as equivalent to more than three hundred thou- 
sand pounds in our time. 

But the chief service which Wharton rendered to the Whig 
party was that of bringing in recruits from the young aristo- 
cracy. He was quite as dexterous a canvasser among the 
embroidered coats at the Saint James’s Coffeehouse as among 
the leathern aprons at Wycombe and Ailesbury. He had Ms 
eye on every boy of quality who came of age ; and it was not 
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easy for sncli a boy to resist the arts of a noble, eloquent, and 
Tvealthy flatterer, who united juvenile vivacity to profound 
art and long experience of tlie gay world. It mattered not 
what the novice preferred, gallantry or field sports, the dice- 
box or the bottle. Wharton soon found out the master passion, 
offered sympathy, advice, and assistance, and, while seeming 
to be only the minister of his disciple’s x>leasiires, made sure 
of his disciple’s vote. 

The party to whose interests Wliarton, with such spirit 
and constancy, devoted his time, his fortnne, his talents, his 
very vices, judged him, as was natural, far too leniently. He 
was widely known by the very undeserved appellation of 
Honest Tom. Some j>ions men, Burnet for example, and 
Addison, averted their eyes from the scandal which he gave, 
and spoke of him, not indeed with esteem, yet with goodwill. 
A most ingenious and accomplished Whig, the third Earl of 
Shaftesbury, author of the Characteristics, described Wliar- 
ton as the most mysterious of human beings, as a strange 
compound of best and worst, of private depravity and public 
virtue, and owned himself unable to understand how a man 
utterly without principle in ever5fthing but polities should 
in politics be as true as steel. But that which, in the judg- 
ment of one faction, more than half redeemed all Wharton’s 
faults, seemed to the other faction to aggravate them all. 
The opinion which the Tories entertained of him is expressed 
in a single line written after his death by the ablest man of 
that party, Jonathan Swift ; He was the most universal 
villain that ever I knew.” Wharton’s political adversaries 
thirsted for his blood, and repeatedly tried to shed it. Had 
he not been a man of imperturbable temper, dauntless cour- 
age, and consummate skill in fence, his life would have been 
a short one. But neither anger nor danger ever deprived 
him of his presence of mind : he was an incomparable swords- 
man ; and he had a peculiar way of disarming oj^poiieiits 
which moved the envy of all the duellists of his time. His 
friends said that he had never given a challenge, that he had 
never refused one, that he had never taken a life, and yet that 
he had never fought without having his antagonist’s life at 
his mercy.f 

The four men who have been described resembled each 

* Swift’s note on Mackay’s Character merahle sources. I ought, however, to 
of Wharton. mention particularly the Tory enrious 

t This account of Montague and Life of Wharton published immediately 
Wharton I have collected from innu- after his death. 
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otlier so little tliat it ma.y be tliongM strange that tliey slionld 
ever liave been able to act in concert. They did, liowever, 
act in tbe closest concert dnring many years. Tliey more tban 
once rose and more tban once fell togetlier. But tbeir union 
lasted till it was dissolved by death. Little as some of them 
may have deserved esteem, none of them can be accused of 
having been false to his brethren of the Junto. 

While the great body of the Whig members of Parliament 
was, under these able chiefs, arraying itself in order resem- 
bling that of a regular army, the Tories were in the state of 
a tumultuary militia, undrilled and unofficered. They were 
numerous ; and they were zealous : but they had no disci- 
pline and no chief. The name of Seymour had once been 
great among them, and had not quite lost its influence. But, 
since he had been at the Board of Treasury, he had disgusted 
them by vehemently defending all that he had himself, when 
out of 3;)lace, vehemently attached. They had once looked up 
to the Speaker, Trevor : but his greediness, impudence, and 
venality were now so notorious that all respectable gentle- 
men, of all shades of opinion, were ashamed to see him in the 
chair. Of tbe old Tory members Sir Christopher Musgrave 
alone had much weight. Indeed the real leaders of the party, 
as far as it can be said to have had leaders, were men bred in 
principles diametrically * opposed to Toryism, meii who had 
carried Whiggism to the verge of republicanism, and who had 
long been considered not merely as Low Churchmen, but as 
more than half Presbyterians. Of these men the most emi- 
nent were two great Herefordshire squires, Eobert Harley 
and Paul Poley. 

The space which Eobert Harley fills in the history of three 
reigns, his elevation, his fall, the influence which, at a great 
crisis, he exercised on the politics of all Europe, the close in- 
timacy in which be lived with some of the greatest wits and 
poets of his time, and the frequent recurrence of his name in 
the works of Swift, Pope, Arbuthnot, and Prior, must always 
make him an object of interest. Yet the man himself was of 
all men the least interesting. There is indeed a whimsical con- 
trast between the very ordinary qualities of his mind and the 
very extraordinary vicissitudes of his fortune. 

He was the heir of a Puritan family. His father. Sir 
Edward Harley, had been conspicuous among the patriots of 
the Long Parliament, had commanded a regiment mider 
Essex, had, after the Eestoration, been an active o];>ponent of 
tlie Comt, had supported the Exclusion Bill, had harboured 
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dissenting preacliers, frequented rneetinglionses, andliad 
made himself so obnoxious to the ruling powers that, at the 
time of tlie Western Insnrx'ection, be bad been placed tinder 
arrest, and bis bouse bad been searched for arms. When the 
Dutch army was marching from Torbay towards London, be 
and bis eldest son Robert declared for the Prince of Orange 
and a free Parliament, raised a large body of horse, took pos- 
session of Worcester, and evinced their zeal against Popery by 
publicly breaking to pieces, in the High Street of that city, a 
piece of sculpture which to rigid precisians seemed idolatrous. 
Soon after the Convention had become a Parliament, Robert 
Harley was sent up to Westminster as member for a Cornish 
borough. His conduct was such as might have been expected 
from his birth and education. He was a Whig, and indeed 
an intolerant and vindictive Whig. Nothing would satisfj 
him but a general proscription of the Tories. His name 
appears in the list of those members who voted for the 
Sacheverell clause; and at the general election which took 
place in the spring of 1690, the party which he had perse- 
cuted made great exertions to keep him out of the House of 
Commons. A cry was raised that the Harleys were mortal 
enemies of the Church ; and this cry produced so much effect 
that it was with difficulty that any of them could obtain a 
seat. Such was the commencement of the public life of a 
man whose name, a quarter of a century later, was insepa- 
rably coupled with High Church in the acclamations of 
Jacobite mobs.* 

Soon, however, it began to be observed that in every division 
Harley was found among those gentlemen who held his poli- 
tical opinions in abhorrence; nor was this strange; for he 
affected the character of a Whig of the old pattern; and 
before the Revolution it had always been supposed that a 
Whig was a person who watched with jealousy every exer- 
tion of the prerogative, who was slow to loose the strings of 
the public purse, and who was extreme to mark the faults of 
the ministers of the Crown. Such a Whig Harley still pro- 
fessed to be. He did not admit that the recent change of 
dynasty had made any change in the duties of a representative 
of the people. The new government ought to be observed as 
suspiciously, checked as severely, and supplied as sparingly, 
as the old one. Acting on these principles, he necessarily found 

* Much of my infonnation about the ley, younger brother of Robert. A copy 
Harleys I have derived from unpub- of these memoirs is among the Maekm- 
lished memoirs vritten by Edward Har- tosh MSS. 
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liirjiself acting witli men wliose principlejs were diametrically 
opposed to Ms. He liked to tliwart tie King : tliey liked 
to tliwart tlie usurper: tke consequence was tliat, whenever 
there was an opportimity of thwarting William^ the Round- 
head staid in the House or went into the lobby in company 
with the whole crowd of Cavaliers. 

Soon Harley acquired the authority of a leader among those 
with whom, notwithstanding wide differences of opinion, he 
ordinarily voted. His influence in Parliament was indeed al ' 
together out of proportion to his abilities. His intellect was 
both small and slow. He was unable to take a large view of 
any subject. He never acquired the art of expressing himself 
ill public with fluency and perspicuity. To the end of his life 
he remained a tedious, hesitating and confused speaker.* He 
had none of the external graces of an orator. His countenance 
was heavy, his figure mean and somewhat deformed, and his 
gestures uncouth. Yet he was heard with resiiect. For, such 
as his mind was, it had been assiduously cultivated. His 
youth had been studious ; and to the last he continued to love 
books and the society of men of genius and learning. Indeed 
he aspired to the character of a wit and a poet, and occasion- 
ally employed hours which should have been very differently 
spent in composing verses more execrable than the bellman’s.t 
His time however was not always so absurdly wasted. He had 
that sort of industry and that sort of exactness which would 
have made him a respectable antiquary or King at Arms. His 
taste led him to plod among old records ; and, in that age, it 
was only by plodding among old records that any man could 
obtain an accurate and extensive laiowledge of the law of 


^ The only 'writer -w^ho has praised 
Harley’s oratory, as far as I remember, 
is Mackay, who calls him eloquent. 
Swift scribbled in the margin, “ A great 
lie.” And certainly Swift was inclined 
to do more than justice to Harley. 
‘'‘That Lord,” said Pope, ‘‘talked of 
business in so confused a manner that 
you did not ^ know what he was about ; 
and every thing he went to tell you was 
in the epic way ; for he always began in 
the middle.”— Spence’s Anecdotes. 

t “ He used,” said Pope, “to send 
trifling verses from Court to the Scrib- 
lerus Club almost e'V'ery day, and would 
come and talk idly with them almost 
every night even when his all was at 
stake.” Some specimens of Harley’s 
poetry are in print. The best, I think, 
is a stanza which he made on his own 
fall in 1714 ; and bad is the best. 


“ To serve witb love, 

And slied your blood, 

Approved is above ; 

But here below 
The examples show 
’Tis fatal to be good.” 

(1855.) 

Since the first edition of this part of 
my history appeared, I have discovered 
that these lines, poor as they are, were 
not Harley’s own. He took them, with 
slight alterations, from Dryden’s Albion 
and Albanius. The following stanza I 
can, I think, warrant as a genuine pro- 
duction of Harley s Muse : 

“ I honour the men, Sir, 

Who are ready to answer. 

When I ask them to stand by the Queer., 

In spite of orators 
Aiid bloodthirsty pi-aters, 

Whose hatred I highly esteem.” 

(1857.) 
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Parliament. Harag few rivals in tliis laborious and unattrac- 
tive pursuit, lie soon began to be regarded as an oracle on 
questions of form, and privilege. His moral cliaraeter added 
not a little to Ms influence. He bad indeed grea.t vices ; but 
they were not of a scandalous kind. He was not to be cor- 
rupted by money. His private life was regular. Ho illicit 
amour was imputed to bim even by satirists. Gambling be 
beld in aversion ; and it was said tbat be never passed 
■Wliite’s, tben tbe favourite baunt of noble sbarpers and dupes, 
witbout an exclamation of anger. His practice of flustering 
bimself daily witb claret was bardly considered as a fault by 
bis contemporaides. His knowledge, bis gravity, aiid Ms in- 
dependent position gained for bim tbe ear of tbe House ; and 
even bis bad speaking was, in some sense, an advantage 
to bim. For |)eople are very lotb to admit tbat tbe same man 
can unite very different kinds of excellence. It is soothing to 
envy to believe tbat wbat is splendid cannot be solid, tbat wbat 
is clear cannot be j)rofound. Very slowly was tbe public 
brought to acknowledge tbat Mansfield was a great jurist, 
and tbat Burke was a great master of political science. Mon- 
tague was a brilliant rhetorician, and, therefore, though be 
bad ten times Earley’s capacity for tbe driest parts of busi- 
ness, was represented by detractors as a superficial, prating, 
pretender. But from the absence of show in Harley’s dis- 
com^ses many people inferred tbat there must be much sub- 
stance ; and he was pronounced to be a deep read, deep think- 
ing gentleman, not a fine talker, but fitter to direct affairs of 
state than all tbe fine talkers in tbe world. This character 
be long supported witb tbat cunning which is frequently 
found in company witb ambitious and unquiet mediocrity. He 
constantly bad, even witb bis best friends, an air of mystery 
and reserve wMcb seemed to uidicate tbat be knew some mo- 
mentous secret, and tbat bis mind was labouring* witb some 
vast design. In this way he got and long kept a high repu- 
tation for wisdom. It was not till tbat reputation bad made 
bim an Earl, a Knight of tbe Garter, Lord High Treasurer of 
England, and master of tbe fate of Europe, tbat bis admirers 
began to find out tbat be was really a dull puzzlebeaded 
man."^ 

Soon after tbe general election of 1690, Harley, generallj- 

The character of Harley is to ho from multitudes of such vrorks a,s Ox and 
collected from innumerable panegyrics Bull, the High German Doctor, and The 
and lampoons, from the works and the History of Eoberb Powell the Puppet 
private correspondence of Swift, Pope, Showman. 

Arbuthnot, Prior, and Bolingbroke, and 
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YOting with the Tories, began to tnrn Torjw The change was 
so gradual as to be almost imperceptible, but was not the less 
real. He early began to hold the Tory doctrine that England 
ought to confine herself to a maritime war. He early felt the 
true Tory antipathy to Dutchmen and to moneyed men. The 
antipathy to Dissenters, which was necessary to the complete- 
ness of the character, came much later. At length the trans- 
formation was complete ; and the old haunter of conventicles 
became an intolerant High Churchman. Yet to the last the 
traces of his early breeding would now and then show them- 
selves ; and, while he acted after the fashion of Laud, he some- 
times wrote in the style of Praise God Barebone."^- 

Of Paul Foley we know comparatively little. His history, 
up to a certain point, greatly resembles that of Harley : but 
he appears to have been superior to Harley both in parts and 
in elevation of character. He was the son of Thomas Foley, 
a new man, but a man of great merit, who, having begun life 
with nothing, had created a noble estate by ironworks, and who 
was renowned for his spotless integrity and his munificent 
charity. The Foleys were, like their neighbours the Harleys, 
Whigs and Puritans. Thomas Foley lived on terms of close 
intimacy with Baxter, in whose writings he is mentioned with 
warm eulogy. The opinions and the attachments of Paul 
Foley were at first those of his family. But he, like Harley, 
became, merely from the vehemence of his Whiggism, an ally 
of the Tories, and might, perhaps, like Harley, have been 
completely metamorphosed into a Tory, if the process of 
transmutation had not been interrupted by death. Foley^s 
abilities were highly respectable, and had been improved by 
education. He was so wealthy that it was unnecessary for 
him to follow the law as a profession ; but he had studied it 
carefully as a science. His morals were without stain 5 and 
the greatest fault which could be imputed to him was that he 
paraded, his independence and disinterestedness too ostenta- 
tiously, and was so much afiraid of being thought to fawn that 
he was almost always growling. 

Another convert ought to be mentioned. Howe, lately the 
most virulent of the Whigs, had been, by the loss of his place, 
turned into one of the most virulent of the Tories. The 

* In a letter dated Sept. 12. 1709, a and their tongues sharp swords. But I 
short time before he was brought into learn how good it is to wait on the Lord, 
power on the shoulders of the High and to possess one’s soul in peace.” The 
Church mob, he says: “My soul has letter was to Carstairs. I doubt whether 
been among iyons, even the sons of Harley would have canted thus if he had 
men, whose teeth are spears and arrows, . been writing to Atterbury. 

■■■ ■ 
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deserter broug-Kt to tlie party wMcb. lie liad joined no weiglit 
of cbaraeter, no capacity or semblance of capacity for great 
affairs, but imicli parliamentary ability of a low kind, miiclx 
spite, and mncb impudence. No speaker of tbat time seems 
to have had, in such large measure, both the power and the 
inclination to give pain. 

The assistance of these men was most welcome to the Tory 
party: but it was impossible that they could, as yet, exercise 
over that party the entire authority of leaders. For they still, 
called themselves Whigs, and generally vindicated their Tory 
votes by arguments grounded on Whig principles/^ 

From this view of the state of parties in the House of 
Commons, it seems clear that Sunderland had good reason for 
recommending that the administration should be entrusted to 
the Whigs. The King, however, hesitated long before he 
could bring himself to quit that neutral position which he had 
long occupied between the contending parties. If one of 
those parties was disposed to question his title, the other was 
on principle hostile to his prerogative. He still remembered 
with bitterness the unreasonable and vindictive conduct of his 
first Parliament at the close of 1689 and the begiiming of 
1690 5 and he shranlr from the thought of being entirely in 
the hands of the men who had obstructed the Bill of Indemnity, 
who had voted for the Sacheverell clause, who had tried to 
prevent him from taking the command of his army in Ireland, 
and who had called him an ungrateful tyrant merely because 
he would not be their slave and hangman. He had once, 
by a bold and unexpected effort, freed himself from their 
yoke , and he was not inclined to put it on his neck again. 
He personally disliked Wharton and Eussell. He thought 
higlily of the capacity of Caerinarthen, of the integrity of 
Nottingham, of the diligence and financial skill of Godolphin. 
It was only by slow degrees that the arguments of Sunderland, 
backed by the force of circumstances, overcame aU objections, 
g of On the seventh of November 1693 the Parliament met ; and 

the conflict of parties instantly began. William from the 
throne pressed on the Houses the necessity of making a great 
exertion to arrest the progress of Prance on the Continent 
During the last camiDaign, he said, she had, on every point, 

* The anomalous position wMeli Har- and son, are engineers under the late 
ley and Foley at this time occupied is Lieutenant of the Ordnance, and bomb 
noticed in the Dialogue between a Whig any bill which he hath once resolv’d to 
and a Tory, 1693. “Your Great P. reduce to ashes.” Seymour is the G-ene- 
Fo— y,” says the Tory, “ turns cadet, and ral of the West Saxons. Musgrave had 
t’itimes arms under the General of the been Lieutenant of the Ordnance in the ' 
IS'est Saxons, The two Har— ys, father reign of Charles the Second. 
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had a snperiority of force ; and it liad therefore been found 

impossible to cope with lier. His allies bad promised to in- 

crease tlieir armies ; and be trusted that the Commons would 
enable Mm to do the same.-^ 

The Commons at tbeir next sitting took the King’s 
speecli into consideration. The miscarriage of the Smyrna ^aval mis- 
fleet was the chief subject of discussion. The cry for inquiry carriages, 
was universal : but it was evident that the two parties raised 
that cry for very different reasons. Montague spoke the 
sense of the Wliigs. He declared that the disasters of the 
summer could not, in his opinion, be explained by the igno- 
rance and imbecility of those who had charge of the naval 
administration. There must have been treason. It was 
impossible to believe that Lewis, when he sent his Brest 
squadron to the Straits of Gibraltar, and left the whole coast 
of his kmgdom from Dunkirk to Bayonne unprotected, had 
trusted merely to chance. He must have been well assured 
that Ms fleet would meet with a vast booty under a feeble 
convoy. As there had been treachery in some quarters, there 
had been incapacity in others. The State was ill served. 

And then the orator pronounced a warm panegyric on his 
friend Somers. “ Would that all men in power would follow 
the example of my Lord Keeper ! If all patronage were be- 
stow'ed as judiciously and disinterestedly as his, we should 
not see the public offices filled with men who draw salaries 
and perform no duties.” It was moved and carried unani- 
mously, that the Commons would support their Majesties, 
and would forthwith proceed to investigate the causes of the 
disaster in the Bay of Lagos. t The Lords of the Admiralty 
were directed to produce a great mass of documentary evi- 
dence. The King sent down copies of the examinations 
taken before the Committee of Council which Mary had 
appointed to inquire into the grievances of the Turkey mer- 
chants. The Turkey merchants themselves were called in 
and interrogated. Eooke, though too iU to stand or speak, 
was brought in a chair to the bar, and there delivered in a 
narrative of his proceedings. The Whigs soon thought that 
sufficient ground had been laid for a vote condemning the 
naval administration, and moved a resolution attributing the 
miscarriage of the Smjmia fleet to notorious and treacherous 
mismanagement. That there had been mismanagement 
could not be disputed ; but that there had been foul play had 

^ Lords’ and Commons’ Journals, Nov. f Commons’ Journals, Nov. 13. 1693; 

7. 1693. Orey’s Debates. 
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certainly not been proYed. The Tories proposed that the 
word treacherous’^ should be omitted. A divisioii took 
place ; and the Whigs carried their point by a hundred and 
forty Yotes to a hundred and three. Wharton was a teller 
for the majority.* 

It was now decided that there had been treason, but not 
who was the traitor. Several keen debates followed. Tlie 
Whigs tried to throw the blame on Killegrew and Delaval, 
who were Tories : the Tories did their best to make out that 
the fault lay with the Victualling Depaad)ment, which was 
under the direction of Whigs. But the House of Commons 
has always been much more ready to pass votes of censure 
drawn in general terms than to brand individuals by iiomie. 
A resolution clearing the Victualling Office was proposed by 
Montague, and carried by a hundred and eighty-eight votes 
to a hundred and fifty-two.f But when the victorious party 
brought forward a motion inculpating the admirals, the 
Tories came up in great numbers from the country, and, 
after a debate which lasted from nine in the morning till 
near eleven at night, succeeded in saving their friends. The 
Noes were a hundred and seventy, and the Ayes only a 
hundred and sixty-one. Another attack was made a %w 
days later with no better success. The Noes were a hundred 
and eighty-hve, the Ayes only a hundred and seventy-five. 
The indefatigable and implacable Wharton was on both 
occasions teller for the minority.^ 

In spite of this check the advantage was decidedly with 
the ‘Whigs. The Toines who were at the head of the naval 
administration had indeed escaped impeachment; but the 
escape had been so narrow that it was impossible for the 
Eing to employ them any longer. The advice of Sunderland 
prevailed. A new Commission of Admiralty was prei^ared ; 
and Eussell was named First Lord. He had already been 
appointed to the command of the Channel fleet. 

His elevation made it necessary that Nottingham should 
retire. For, though it was not then unusual to see men who 
were personally and politically hostile to each other holding 
high offices at the same time, the relation between the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary of State, who had 
charge of what would now be called the Vf ar Department, 
was of so peculiar a nature that the public service could not 


* Commons’ Jonrnals, Nov. 17. 1093. I Commons’ Journals, Nov. 29., Dee. 
t Commons’ Journals, Nov. 2-2. 27. 6. 1693; L’Hermitage, Dec, 1693. 
1693; Grey’s Debates. 
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be well conducted witliont cordial cooperation between tiiein ; 
and between Hottingliam and Enssell sneh cooperation was 
not to be expected, T thank you/’ William said to ISTot- 
tingham^ ^"^for your services, I have nothing to complain 
of ill your conduct. It is only from necessity that I part 
with yoii.^’ E'ottingham retired with dignity. Though a 
very honest man^ he went out of office much richer than he 
had come in five years before. What were then considered 
as the legitimate emoluments of his place were great : he had 
sold Kensington House to the Crown for a large sum ; and 
he had probably, after the fashion of that time, obtained for 
himself some lucrative grants. He laid out aU his gains in 
purchasing land. He heard, he said, that his enemies meant 
to accuse him of having acquired wealth by illicit means. He 
was perfectly ready to abide the issue of an enquiry. He 
would not, as some ministers had done, place his fortune 
beyond the reach of the justice of his country. He would 
have no secret hoard. He would invest nothing in foreign 
ftinds. His property should all be such as could be readily 
discovered and seized."^^' 

Dmung some weeks the seals which Nottingham had de- 
livered up remained in the royal closet. To dispose of them 
proved no easy matter. They w^ere offered to Shrewsbury, 
who of aU the YVliig leaders stood highest in the King’s 
favour; but Shrewsbury excused himself, and, in order to 
avoid further importunity, retired into the country. There 
he soon received a pressing letter from Elizabeth Villiers. 
This lady had, when a girl, inspired William with a passion 
which had caused much scandal and much unhappiness in 
the little Court of the Hague. Her influence over him she 
owed not to her personal charms, — for it tasked all the art of 
Kneller to make her look tolerably on canvass, — not to those 
talents which peculiarly belong to her sex, — for she did not 
excel in playful taUc, and her letters are remarkably deficient 
in feminine ease and grace, — ^but to powers of mind which 
qualified her to partake the cares and guide the counsels of 
statesmen. To the end of her life great politicians sought 
her advice. Even Swift, the shrewdest and most cynical of 
her contemporaries, pronounced her the wisest of women, 
and more than once sate, fascinated by her conversation, from 
two in the afternoon till near midnight.t By degrees the 

^ L’Hormitage, Sept. Kov. lix. Ixi. ; and Lady Orkney’s Letters 

to Swift, 

t See the Journal to Stella, iii. liii. 
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virtues and charms of Mary conquered the first place in her 
hnsbaiuhs affection. But he still, in difficult conjunctiireSs 
frequently applied to EHzaheth Villiers for advice and assist-' 
ance. She now implored Shrewsbury to reconsider his deter- 
mination, and not to throw away the opportunity of uniting 
the Whig party for ever. Wharton and Bussell -wrote to the 
same effect. In reply came flimsy and unmeaning excuses ; 

I am not qualified for a court life : I am unequal to a place 
which requires much exertion : I do not quite agree with any 
party in the State: in short, I am unfit for the world: I 
want to travel: I want to see Spain.’’ These were rnere 
pretences. Had Shre^vsbury sx3oken the whole truth, he 
would have said that he had, in an evil hour, been false to 
the cause of that Eevolution in which he had borne so great 
a part, that he had entered into engagements of which he 
repented, but from which he knew not how to extricate him- 
self, and that, while he remained under those engagements, 
he was unwilling to enter into the service of the existing 
government. Marlborough, Godolphin, and Russell, indeed, 
had no scruple about corresponding with one King while 
holding office imder the other. But Shrewsbury had, what 
was wanting to Marlborough, Godolphin, and Russell, a con- 
science, a conscience which indeed too often failed to restrain 
him from doing wrong, but which never failed to punish him. 

In consequence of his refusal to accept the Seals, the 
ministerial arrangements which the King had planned were 
not carried into entire effect till the end of the session. 
Meanwhile the proceedings of the twm Houses had been 
highly interesting and important. 

Soon after the Parliament met, the attention of the Com- 
mons was again called to the state of the trade with India; 
and the charter which had just been granted to the Old Com- 
pany was laid before them. They would probably have been 
disposed to sanction the new arrangement, which, in truth, 
differed little from that which they had themselves sug- 
gested not many months before, if the Directors had ached 
with x^rudence. But the Directors, from the day on which 
they had obtained their charter, had persecuted the inter- 
lopers without mercy, and had quite forgotten that it was 
one thing to persecute interlopers in the Eastern Seas, and 
another to persecute them in the port of London. HitheHo 
the war of the monopolists against the private trade had been 

See tlie letters 'vvT-kten at tliis time and Shrewsbury, in the Shrewsbury Car- 
by Blkabeth Villiers, Wharton, Bussell respondenee. 
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carried on at tiie distance of fifteen tliousand miles from CH^. 

England. If Iiarsli tilings were done, tlie Englisli public did 

not see tlieni done, and did not bear of tliem till long after 
tliey bad been done ; nor was it by any means easy to ascer- 
tain at W estminster wbo had been right and who bad been 
ivrong in a dispute which had arisen three or four years before 
at Moorshedabad or Canton. With incredible rashness the 
Directors determined, at the yery moment when the fate of 
their Company was in the balance, to give the |)eople of this 
country a near view of the most odious features of the mono- 
poly. Some wealthy merchants of London had equipped a 
fine shi|) named the Eedbridge. Her crew was numerous, hen 
cargo of immense value. Her papers had been made out for 
Alicant : but there was some reason to suspect that she was 
really bound for the countries lying beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope. She was stopped by the Admiralty, in obedience to 
an order which the Company obtained from the Privy Council, 
doubtless by the help of the Lord President. Every day that 
she lay in the Thames caused a heavy expense to the owners. 

The indignation in the City was great and general. The Com- 
pany maintained that from the legality of the monopoly the le- 
gality of the detention necessarily followed. The public turned 
the argument round, and, being firmly convinced that the 
detention was illegal, drew the inference that the monopoly 
must be illegal too. The dispute was at the height when the 
Parliament met. Petitions on both sides were speedily laid 
on the table of the Commons; and it wa's resolved that these 
petitions should be taken into consideration by a Committee 
of the whole House. The first question on which the coii- 
flictmg parties tried their strengtih was the choice of a chair- 
man. The enemies of the Old Company proposed Papillon, 
once the closest ally and subsequently the keenest oiDponent 
of Cliild, and carried their point by a hmidred and thirty 
eight votes to a hundred and six. The Committee proceeded 
to enquire by what authority the Eedbridge had been stopped. 

One of her owners, Gilbert Heathcote, a rich merchant and a 
stanch Whig, a^Dpeared at the bar as a witness. He was 
asked whether he would venture to deny that the ship had 
really been fitted out for the Lidian trade. It is no sin 
that I know of,’^ he answered, “ to trade witli India ; and 
I shall trade with India till I am restrained by Act of Par- 
liament.’^ Papillon rexDorted that, in the opinion of the 
Committee, the detention of the Eedbridge was illegal. The 
question was then put, that the House would agree with the 
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Coiniiiittee. TLe friends of ilie Old Company yentiired on a 
second division, and were defeated by a knndred and seventy- 
one votes to a hnndred and twenty-five.* 

Tlie blow was quickly followed np. A few days later it 
was moved that all subjects of England liad equal riglit to 
trade to tbe East Indies unless proMbited by Act of Parlia- 
ment 5 and the supporters of the Old Company, sensible that 
they were in a minority, suffered the motion to j)ass with- 
out a division.t 

This memorable vote settled the most im|)ortant of those 
constitutional questions which had been left unsettled by the 
Bill of Rights. It has ever since been held to be the sound 
doctrine that no power but that of the whole legislature can 
give to any person or to any society an exclusive privilege of 
trading to any part of the world. 

The opinion of the great majority of the House of Com- 
mons was that the Indian trade could be advantageously 
carried on only by means of a joint stock and a monopoly. 
It might therefore have been expected that the resolution 
which destroyed the monopoly of the Old Company would 
have been immediately followed by a law granting a monopoly 
to the Hew Company. Ho such law, however, was passed. 
The Old Company, though not strong enough to defend its 
own privileges, was able, with the help of its Tory friends, to 
prevent the rival association from obtaining similar privileges. 
The consequence was that, during some years, there was no- 
minally a fi:ee trade with India. In fact, the trade still lay 
under severe restrictions. The private adventurer found in- 
deed no difficulty in sailing from England : but his situation 
was as perilous as ever when he had turned the Cape of Good 
Hope. “Whatever respect might be paid to a vote of the House 
of Commons by public functionaries in London, such a vote 
was, at Bombay or Calcutta, much less regarded than a j)rivate 
letter from Child ; and Child stiU. continued to fight the battle 
with unbroken spirit. He sent out to the factories of the 
Company orders that no indulgence should be shown to the 
intruders. For the House of Commons and for its resolutions 
he expressed the bitterest contempt. guided by my 

instructions,’^ he wrote, and not by the nonsense of a few 
ignorant country gentlemen who have hardly wit enough to 
manage their own private affairs, and who know nothing at 
all about questions of trade.” It appears that his directions 
were obeyed. Everywhere in the East, during this period of 


* Commons’ Journals, Jan. 6. 8. 169|. 
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anarcliy, tlie servant of tlie Company and tlie inde 
mercliant waged war on eacli otlierj accused eacli other of 
piracy^ and tried by every artifice to exasperate the Mogul 
government against each other. 

The three great constitutional qnestions of the preceding 
year were, in this year^ again brought under the consider- 
ation of Parliament, hi the first week of the session^ a Bill 
for the Eegulation of Trials in cases of High Treason, a 
Triennial Bill, and a Place Bill were laid on the table of the 
House of Commons. 

None of these biUs became a law. The first passed the 
Commons, but was unfavourably received by the Peers. 
William took so much interest in the question that he came 
down to the House of Lords, not in his crown and robes, but 
in the ordinary dress of a gentleman, and sate through the 
whole debate on the second reading. Caermarthen spoke of 
the dangers to which the State was at that time exposed, and 
entreated his brethren not to give, at such a moment, impu- 
nity to traitors. He was powerfully supported by two eminent 
orators, who had, during some years, been on the uncourtly 
side of every question, but who, in this session, showed a dis- 
position to strengthen the hands of the government, Halifax 
and Mulgrave. Marlborough, Eochester, and Nottingham 
spoke for the bill ; but the general feeling was so clearly 
against them that they did not venture to divide. It is pro- 
bable, however, that the reasons urged by Caermarthen were 
not the I'easons which chiefly swayed his hearers. The Peers 
were fully determined that the bill should not pass vdthout a 
clause altering the constitution of the Court of the Lord High 
Steward : they knew that the Lower House was as folly de- 
termined not to pass such a clause : and they thought it better 
that what must happen at last should happen speedily, and 
without a CjuarreLf 

The fate of the Triennial Bill confounded all the calcula- 
tions of the best informed politicians of that time, and may 
therefore well seem extraordinary to us. During the recess, 
that bill had been described in numerous pamphlets, written 
for the most part by persons zealous for the Eevolution and 
for popular principles of government, as the one thing 


* Hamiltoii’s Hew Account, 
t The bill I tound in the Archives of 
the Lords. Its history I learned from 
the Journals of the two Houses, from a 
passage in the Diary of Narcissus Lut- 
t-reU and from two letters to the States 


G-eneral, both dated 1694, the 

day after the debate in the Lords. One of 
these letters is from Van Citters ; the 
other, which contains fuller information, 
is from L’Hermitage, 
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needful, as tlie universal cure for tlie distempers of tlie Stated 
Ontlie first, second, and tMrd readings in tlie House of Com- 
mons, no division took place. The Whigs were enthusiastic. 
The Tories seemed to be acquiescent. It was understood that 
the King, though he had used his Veto for the purpose of 
giving the Houses an opportunity of reconsidering the subject, 
had no intention of offering a pertinacious opposition to their 
wishes. But Sejmiour, with a cunning which long experience 
had matured, after deferring the conflict to the last moment, 
snatched the victory from his adversaries, when they were 
most secure. When the Speaker held up the bill in his hands, 
and put the question whether it should pass, the Hoes were a 
hundred and forty-six, the Ayes only a hundred and thirty- 
six.’^‘ Some eager Whigs flattered themselves that their 
defeat was the effect of a surprise, and might be retrieved. 
Within three days, therefore, Monmouth, the most ardent 
and restless man in the whole party, brought into the Upper 
House a bill substantially the same with that which had so 
strangely miscarried in the Lower. The Peers passed this 
bill very expeditiously, and sent it down to the Commons. 
But in the Commons it found no favour. Many members, 
w'ho professed to wish that the duration of parliaments should 
be limited, resented the interference of the hereditary branch 
of the legislature in a matter which peculiarly concerned the 
elective branch. The subject, they said, is one which espe- 
cially belongs to us : we have considered it : we have come to 
a decision ; and it is scarcely parliamentary, it is certainly 
most indelicate, in their Lordships, to call upon us to reverse 
that decision. The question now is, not whether the duration 
of parliaments ought to be limited, but whether we ought to 
submit our judgment to the authority of the Peers, and to 
undo, at their bidding, what we did only a fortnight ago. The 
animosity with which the patrician order was regarded was 
inflamed by the ai’ts and the eloquence of Seymour. The bill 
contained a definition of the words, ^^to hold a Parliament.^’ 
This definition was scrutinised with extreme jealousy, and was 


* Commons’ Journals, Nov. 28. 1693 ; 
Grey’s Debates. L’llermitage fully ex- 
pected that the bill would pass, and that 
the royal assent would not be withheld. 
On November he wrote to the States 
General, “II paroist dans touts la cham- 
hre heaucoup de passion a faire passer ce 
hil.” On he says that the divi- 
Bion on the passing “ n’a pas eanse nno 
petite surprise. II est difficile d^avoirmi 


point fixe sur les idees qu’on pent se for- 
mer des emotions du parlement, ear il 
paroist quelquefois de grandes chalenrs 
qni semblent devoir tout caiflammer, et 
qui, peu de terns apres, s’evaporent.” 
That Seymour was the chief manager of 
the opposition to the hill is asserted in 
the once celebrated Hush Money Pam- 
phlet of that year. 
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tlioiiglit bj many, witlx very little reason^ to have been fraiaecl 
for the purpose of extending tlie privileges^, already invidiously 
great, of the nobility. It appears, from the scanty and ob- 
sciii’e fragments of the debates wMch have come doxvn to us, 
that bitter reflections were thrown on the general conduct, 
both political and judicial, of the Peers. Old Titus, though 
zealous for triemiial parliaments, owned that lie was not sur- 
prised at the ill humour which many gentlemen showed. It 
is true,^’ he said, that we ought to be dissolved : but it is rather 
hard, I must own, that the Lords are to prescribe the time of 
our dissolution. The Apostle Paul wished to be dissolved ; but, 
I doubt, if his friends had set him a day, he would not have 
taken it kindly of them.’’ The bill was rejected by a hundred 
and ninety-seven votes to a hundred and twenty-seven.'^'’ 

The Place Bill, differing very little from the Place Bill 
which had been brought in twelve months before, passed 
easily through the Commons. Most of the Tories supj)orted 
it warmly; and the Wliigs did not venture to oppose it. It 
went up to the Lords, and soon came back completely changed. 
As it had been originally drawn, it provided that no member 
of the House of Commons, elected after the first of January 
1694, should accept any place of profit under the Crown, on 
pain of forfeiting his seat, and of being incapable of sitting 
again in the same Parliament. The Lords had added the 
words, unless he be afterwards again chosen to serve in the 
same Parliament.” These words, few as they were, sufficed 
to deprive the bill of nine-tenths of its efficacy, both for good 
and for evil. It was most desirable that the crowd of suboi^- 
dinate public functionaries should be kept out of the House of 
Commons. It was most undesirable that the heads of the great 
executive departments should be kept out of that House. 
The bill, as altered, left that House open both to those who 
ought and to those who ought not to have been admitted. It 
very properly let in the Secretaries of State and the Chan- 
cellor of tlie Exchequer; but it let m with them Commis- 
sioners of Wine Licenses and Commissioners of the IsTavj', 
Eeceivers, Surveyors, Storekeepers, Clerks of the Acts and 
Clerks of the Cheque, Clerks of the Green Cloth and Clerks of 


^ Commons’ Journals ; Grey’s De- 
bates. The engrossed copy of this Bill 
went down to the House of Commons 
and is lost. The original draught on 
paper is among the Archives of the Lords. 
That Monmouth brought in the bill I 
learned from a letter of L’Hermitage to 


the States General, Dee. y\. 1693, As to 
the numbers on the division, I have, with 
some hesitation, followed the Journals, 
In Grey’s Debates, and in the letters of 
Van Citters and L’Hermitage, the mi- 
nority is said to have been 172. 
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OHAP. tlie Great Wardrobe. So little did tbe Commons understand 
.. what they were about that, after fi’aming a law, in one view 
most mischievons, and in another view most beneficial, they 
were perfectly willing that it should be transformed into a law 
quite harmless and almost useless. They agreed to the amend- 
ment ; and nothing was now wanting but the royal sanction. 

That sanction certainly ought not to have been withheld^ 
and probably would not have been withheld, if William had 
known how unimportant the bill now was. But he under- 
stood the question as little as the Commons themselves. He 
loiew that they imagined that they had devised a most 
stringent limitation of the royal power ; and he was deter- 
mined not to submit, without a struggle, to any such limi- 
tation. He was encouraged by the success with which he 
had hitherto resisted the attempts of the two Houses to 
encroach on his prerogative. He had refused to pass the 
bill which quartered the Judges on his hereditarj^ revenue ; 
and the Parliament had silently acquiesced in the justice of 
the refusal. He had refused to pass the Triennial BiE;. and 
the Commons had since, by rejecting two Triennial Bills, 
acknowledged that he had done well. He ought, however, to 
have considered that, on both these occasions, the announce- 
ment of his refusal was immediately followed by the aimounce- 
ment that the Parliament was prorogued. On both these 
occasions, therefore, the members had half a year to think 
and to grow cool before the next sitting. The case was now 
very different. The principal business of the session was 
hardly begun : estimates were still under consideration ; bills of 
supply were still depending ; and, if the Houses should take a 
fit of ill humour, the consequences might be serious indeed. 

He resolved, however, to run the risk. Whether he had 
any adviser is not known. His determination seems to have 
taken both the leading Whigs and the leading Tories by sur- 
prise. YVhen the Clerk had proclaimed that the King and 
Queen would consider of the bill touching free and impartial 
proceedings in Parliament, the Commons retired from the 
bar of the Lords in a resentful and ungovernable mood. As 
soon as the Speaker was again in his chair there was a long 
and tempestuous debate- All other business was postponed. 
All committees were adjourned. It was resolved that the 
House would, early the next morning, take into considera- 
tion the state of the nation. When the morning came, the 
excitement did not appear to have abated. The mace was 
sent into W'estminster Hah and into the Court of Bequests, 
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All members wbo cordd be found were brought into the 
Ilouse. That none might be able to steal away unnoticed, 
the baet door was looked, and the key laid on the table. All 
strangers were ordered to retire. With these solemn pre- 
parations began a sitting which reminded a few old men of 
some of the jBrst sittings of the Long Parliament. High 
words were uttered by the enemies of the government. Its 
friends, afraid of being accused of abandoning the cause of 
the Commons of England for the sake of royal favour, hardly 
ventured to raise their voices. Montague alone seems to 
have defended the King. Lowther, though high in office and 
a member of the cabinet, owned that there were evil influences 
at work, and expressed a wish to see the Sovereign surrounded 
by comiseUors in whom the representatives of the people 
could confide. Harley, Foley and Howe carried every thing 
before them. A resolution, affirming that those who had 
advised the Crown on this occasion were public enemies, was 
carried with only two or three Hoes. Harley, after remind- 
ing his hearers that they had their negative voice as the KiSig 
]iad his, and that, if His Majesty refused them redress, they 
could refuse him money, moved that they should go up to 
the Throne, not, as usual, with a Humble Address, but with 
a Eepresentation. Some members proposed to substitute the 
more respectful word Address : but they were overruled ; and 
a committee was appointed to draw up the Eepresentation. 

Another night passed; and, when the House met again, 
it appeared that the storm had greatly subsided. The 
malignant joy and the wild hopes which the Jacobites had, 
during the last forty-eight hours, expressed with their usual 
imprudence, had incensed and alarmed the Whigs and the 
moderate Tories. Many members too were frightened by 
hearing that William was fully determined not to yield with- 
out an appeal to the nation. Such an appeal might have 
been successful : for a dissolution, on any ground whatever, 
would, at that moment, have been a highly popular exercise 
of the prerogative. The constituent bodies, it was well 
known, were generally zealous for the Triennial BUI, and 
cared comparatively little about the Place Bill. Many Tory 
members, therefore, who had recently voted against the 
Triennial BUI, were by no means desirous to run the risks of 
a general election. When the Eepresentation which Harley 
and his friends had prepared was read, it was thought of- 
fensively strong. After being recommitted, shortened, and 
softened, it was presented by the whole House. William’s 
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answer was kind and gentle : but lie conceded notbing. He 
assured the Coinmons that he remembered with gratitude 
the support which he had on many occasions received from 
them, that he should always consider their advice as most 
valuable, and that he should look on counsellors who might 
attempt to raise dissension between him and his Parliament 
as his enemies : but he uttered not a word which could be 
construed into an acknowledgment that he had used his Yeto 
ill, or into a promise that he would not use it again. 

The Commons on the morrow took his speech into consi- 
deration. Harley and his allies complained that the King’ a 
answer was no answer at all, threatened to tack the Plate 
•Bill to a money bill, and proj)osed to make a second repre- 
sentation pressing His Majesty to explain himself more dis- 
tinctly. But by this time there v/as a strong reflux of feel- 
ing in the assembly. The Whigs had not only recovered 
from their dismay, but were in high spirits and eager for 
conflict. Wharton and Russell maintained that the House 
ought to be satisfied with w^hat the King had said. Sir 
Thomas Littleton, the son of that Sir Thomas who had been 
distinguished among the chiefs of the country party in the 
days of Charles the Second, showed that he had inherited his 
father’s eloquence. “ Do you wish,” said he, to make sport 
for your enemies ? There is no want of them. They besiege 
our very doors. We read, as we come through the lobby, in 
the face and gestures of every nonjuror whom we pass, delight 
at the momentary coolness which has arisen between us and 
the King. That should be enough for us. We maybe sure 
that we are voting rightly when we give a vote which tends 
to confomid the hopes of traitors.” The House divided. 
Harley was a teller on one side, Wharton on the other. Only 
eighty-eight voted with Harley, two hundred and twenty-nine 
with Wliarton. The Whigs were so much elated by their vic- 
tory that some of them wished to move a vote of thanks to 
William for his gracious answer : but they were restrained 
by wiser men. We have lost time enough already in these 
unhappy debates,” said a leader of the party. Let us get 
to Ways and Means as fast as we can. The best form which 
our thanks can take is that of a money bill.” 

Thus ended, more happily than William had a right to 
expect, one of the most dangerous contests in which he ever 
engaged with his Parliament. At the Dutch Embassy the 
rising and going down of this tempest had been watched 
with intense interest 5 and the opinion there seems to have 
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baen tliat tlie King kad on tke wliole lost neitlier power 
nor popidarity bj Ms coiidiiet.'^^'' 

Another question, which excited scarcely less angry feeling 
ill Parliainent and ill the coimtry, was, about the same time, 
under consideration. On the sixth of December, a Whig 
member of the House of Commons obtained leave to bring 
in a bill for the Hattiralisation of Foreign Protestants. 
Plansible arguments in favour of such a bill were not want- 
ing. Great numbers of peoj)le, eminently indnstrions and 
inteligent, firmly attached to onr faith, and deadly enemies 
of onr deadly enemies, were at that time without a country. 
Among the Huguenots who had fled from the tyranny of the 
French King were many persons of great fame in war, in 
letters, in arts, and in sciences 5 and even the humblest 
refugees were intellectually and morally above the average of 
the common people of any kingdom in Europe. With French 
Protestants who had been driven into exile by the edicts of 
Lewis were now mingled German Protestants who had been 
driven into exile by his arms. Vienna, Berlin, Basle, Ham- 
burg, Amsterdam, London, swarmed -with honest laborious 
men who had once been thriving burghers of Heidelberg or 
Maiiheim, or who had cultivated vineyards on the banks of 
the Heckar or the Ehine. A statesman might well think 
that it would be at once generous and politic to invite to the 
English shores and to incorporate with the English people 
emigrants so unfortunate and so respectable. Their inge- 
nuity and their diligence could not fail to enrich any land 
which should afford them an asylum 3 nor could it be doubted 
that they would manfolly defend the country of their adop- 
tion against him whose cruelty had driven them from the 
country of their birth. 

The first two readings passed without a division. But, on 
the motion that the bill should be committed, there was a 
debate in which the right of free speech was most hberally 
used by the opponents of the government. It was idle, they 
said, to talk about the poor Huguenots or the poor Palatines. 
The bill was evidently meant for the benefit, not of French 
Protestants or German Pi'otestants, but of Dutchmen, who 
would be Protestants, Papists, or Pagans for a guilder a 
head, and who would, no doubt, be as ready to sign the 

* The till is in the Archives of the it clear from Orey’s Debates that a speech 
Lords. Its history I have collected from which L’Hermitage attributes to a name- 
the Journals, from G-rey’s Debates, and less ‘*quelq’un ” was made by Sir Thomas 
from the highly interesting letters of Littleton. 

Van Citters and L’Hermitage. I think 
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Declaration against Transnbstantintion in England as to 
trample on the Cross in Japan. Tliey would come over in 
multitudes. They would swarm in every public office. They 
would collect the customs, and gauge the beer barrels. Our 
Navigation Laws would be virtually repealed. Every mer- 
chant ship that cleared out from the Thames or the Severn 
would be manned by Zealanders, and Hollanders, and Fries- 
landers. To our own sailors would be left the hard and peril- 
ous service of the royal navy. Eor Hans, after filling the 
pockets of his huge trunk hose with our money by assuming 
the character of a native, would, as soon as a pressgang ap- 
peared, lay claim to the privileges of an alien. The intru- 
ders would soon rule every corporation. They would elbow 
our own Aldermen off the Eoyal Exchange. They would bu}^ 
the hereditary woods and halls of om country gentlemen. 
Already one of the most noisome of the plagues of Egypt 
was among us. Frogs had made their appearance even in 
the royal chambers. Nobody could go to Saint James’s with- 
out being disgusted by hearing the reptiles of the Batavian 
marshes croaking all round him; and if this bill should pass, 
the whole country would be as much infested by the loath- 
some brood as the palace already was. 

The orator who indulged himself most freely in this sort 
of rhetoric was Sir John Ehight, member for Bristol, a 
coarseminded and spiteful Jacobite, who, if he had been an 
honest man, would have been a nonjuror. Two years before, 
when Mayor of Bristol/he had acquired a discreditable noto- 
riety by treating with gross disrespect a commission sealed 
with the great seal of the Sovereigns to whom he had repeat- 
edly sworn allegiance, and by setting on the rabble of his 
city to hoot and pelt the Judges.* He now concluded a 
savage invective by desiring that the Serjeant at Arms would 
open the doors, in order that the odious roll of parchment, 
which was nothing less than a surrender of the birthright of 
the English people, might be treated with proper contumety. 

Let us first,” he said, kick the bill out of the House ; and 
then let us kick the foreigners out of the kingdom.” 

On a division the motion for committing the bill was carried 
by a hundred and sixty-three votes to a hundred and twenty- 
eight, f But the minority was zealous and pertinacious; 
and the majority speedily began to waver. Knight’s speech, 
retouched and made more offensive, soon appeared in print 

* Nareissus Luttrell’s Diary, August 1691. 

t Commons’ Journals, Jan. 4. 169|. 
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witlioiit a license. Tens of tlionsands of copies were eircn- CHAP, 
lated bjtlie post;, or dropped in tlie streets f and suck was 
the strength of national prejudice that too many persons 
read this ribaldry with assent and admiration. But, when a 
copy was produced in the House;, there was such an outbreak 
of indignatioii and disgust^ as cowed even the impudent and 
savage nature of the orator. Finding himself in imminent 
danger of being expelled and sent to prison, he apologised, 
and disclaimed all knowledge of the paper which purported 
to be a report of what he had said. He escaped with impu- 
nity : but his speech was voted false, scandalous and seditious, 
and was burned by the hangman in Palace Yard. The bill 
which had caused all this ferment was prudently suffered to 
drop.* 

Meanwhile the Commons were busied with financial ques- Supply, 
tions of grave imjportance. The estimates for the year 1694 
were enormous. The King proposed to add to the regular 
army, already the greatest regular army that England had 
ever supported, four regiments of dragoons, eight of horse, 
and twenty-five of infantry. The whole number of men, 
officers included, would thus be increased to about ninety- 
four thousand.f Cromwell, while holding down three reluc- 
tant kingdoms, and making vigorous war on Spain in Europe 
and America, had never had two-thirds of the military force 
which William now thought necessary. The great body 
of the Tories, headed by three Whig chiefs, Harley, Eoley, 
and Howe, opposed any augmentation. The great body of 
the Whigs, headed by Montague and Wharton, would have 
granted all that was asked. After many long discussions, and 
probably many close divisions, in the Committee of Supply, 
the King obtained the greater part of what he demanded. 

The House allowed him four new regiments of dragoons, six 
of horse, and fifteen of infantry. The whole number of 
troops voted for the year amounted to eighty-three thousand, 
the charge to more than two millions and a half, including 
about two hundred thousand pounds for the ordnance. J 

^ Of the Naturalisation Bill no copy, city of Bristol was honoured -with.” 

I believe, exists. The history of that f Commons’ Journals, Dec. 5. 169|. 
bill will be found in the Journals. From J CommonsV Journals, Dec. 20. and 
Van Citters and L’Hermitage we learn 22. 169|. The Journals did not then 
less than might have been expected on a contain any notice of the divisions -which 
subject which must have been interesting took place when the Honse was in Com- 
to Dutch statesmen. Knight’s speech mittee. There was only one division on 
will be found among the Somers Papers, the army estimates of this year, when 
He is described by his brother Jacobite, the mace was on the table. That divi- 
Boger North, as “ a gentleman of as sion was on the question whether 
eminent integrity and loyalty as ever the 60,000^. or 147, OOOA should be granted 
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Tlie naval estimates passed mncli more rapidly 5 for Whigs 
and Tories agreed in thinking that the maritime ascendency 
of England ought to be maintained at any cost. Eive hun- 
dred thousand pounds were voted for paying the arrears due 
to seamen, and two millions for the expenses of the year 
1694 .'^ 

The Commons then proceeded to consider the Ways and 
Means. The land tax was renewed at four shillings in the 
pound ; and by this simple bnt powerfal machinery about two 
millions were raised with certainty and despatch.f A poll 
tax was imposed.J Stamp duties had long been among the 
fiscal resources of Holland and France^ and had existed here 
during part of the reign of Charles the Second^ but had been 
suffered to expire. They were now revived ; and they have 
ever since formed an important part of the revenue of the 
State. § The hackney coaches of the capital were taxed, and 
were placed under the government of commissioners, in spite 
of the resistance of the wives of the coachmen, who assem- 
bled round Westminster Hall and mobbed the members. || 
.But, notwithstanding all these expedients, there was still a 
large deficiency ; and it was again necessary to borrow. A 
new duty on salt and some other imposts of less importance 
set apart to form a fund for a loan. On the security of 
this fund a million was to be raised by a lottery, but by a 
which had scarcely any thing but the name in common 
the lotteries of a later period. The sum to be con- 
tributed was divided into a hundred thousand shares of ten 
pounds each. The interest on each share was to be twentj- 
shillings amiuaUy, or, in other words, ten per cent, during 
years. But ten per cent for sixteen years was not a 
bait which was likely to attract lenders. An additional lure 
was therefore held out to capitalists. Some of the shares 
were to be prizes; and the holders of the prizes were not only 
to receive the ordinary ten per cent, but were also to divide 
among them the sum of forty thousand pounds annually, 
sixteen years. Which of the shares should be prizes 
was to be determined by lot. The arrangements for the 
drawing of the tickets were made by an adventurer of the 
name of Neale, who, after squandering away two fortunes, 


for hospitals and contingencies. The 
Whigs carried the larger snm hy 184 
rotes to 120. Wharton was a teller for 
the majority, Foley for the minority. 

^ Commons’ Journals, Nov, 25. 169|. 
t Stat. 5 W. & M. c. 1. 


t Stat. 5 & 6 W. & M. c. 14. 

^ § Stat. 5 & 6 W. & M. c. 21. ; Nar- 
cissus Luttrell’s Diary. 

li Stat. 6 & 6 W. & M. c. 22. ; Nar- 
cissus Luttrcll’s Diary. 
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had been glad to become groom porter at the palace. His 
duties were to call the odds when the Court plajed at hazard, 
to provide cards and dice, and to decide any dispute which 
might arise on the bowling green or at the gaming table. 
He was eminently skilled in the business of this not very 
exalted post, and had made such sums by raffles that he was 
able to engage in very costly speculations, and was then 
covering the ground round the Seven Dials with buildings. 
He was probably the best adviser that could have been con- 
sulted about the details of a lottery. Yet there were not 
^vantiiig persons who thought it hardly decent in the Trea- 
sury to cah in the aid of a gambler by profession.^' 

By the lottery loan, as it was called, one million was ob- 
tained. But another million was wanted to bring the esti- 
mated revenue for the year 1694 up to a level with the 
estimated expenditure. The ingenious and enterprising 
Montague had a plan ready, a plan to which, except under 
the pressure of extreme pecuniary difficulties, he might not 
easily have induced the Commons to assent, but which, to his 
large and vigorous mind, appeared to have advantages, both 
commercial and pohtical, more important than the immediate 
relief to the finances. He succeeded, not only in supplying the 
wants of the State for twelve months, but in creating a great 
institution, which, after the lapse of more than a century and 
a half, continues to flourish, and which he lived to see the 
stronghold, through all vicissitudes, of the Wliig party, and 
the bulwark, in dangerous times, of the Protestant succession. 

In the^ reign of WiUiam old men were still living who could 
remember the days when there was not a single banking 
house in the city of London. So late as the time of the 
Eestoration every trader had his own strong box in his own 
house, and, when an acceptance was presented to him, told 
down the crowns and Caroluses on his own counter. But the 
increase of wealth had produced its natural effect, the sub- 
division of labour. Before the end of the reign of Charles 
the Second, a new mode of paying and receiving money had 
come into fashion among the merchants of the capital. A 
class of agents arose, whose office was to keep the cash of the 
commercial houses. This new branch of business naturally 

* Stat. 5 W. & M. c. 7. ; Evelyn's CLamberlayne’s State of England. His 
Diary, Oct. 5., Nov. 22. 1694; A Poem name frequently appears in tlie London 
on Squire Neale’s Projects; Malcolm’s Gazette, as, for example, on July 28. 
History of London. Neale’s functions 1684. 
are descri'bed in several editions of 
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. fell into the hands of the goldsmiths, who were accustomed to 
^ traffic largelj in the precious metals, and who had yaults in 
which great masses of huUion could lie secure from fire and 
from robbers. It was at the shops of the goldsmiths of 
Lombard Street that all the payments in coin were made. 
Other traders gave and received nothing but paper. 

This great change did not take place without much oppo- 
sition and clamour. Oldfashioned merchants complained 
bitterly that a class of men, who, thirty years before, had 
confined themselves to their proper functions, and had made 
a fair profit by embossing silver bowls and chargers, by 
* setting jewels for fine ladies, and by selling pistoles and 
dollars to gentlemen setting out for the Continent, had be- 
come the treasurers, and were fast becoming the masters, of 
the whole City. These usurers, it was said, played at hazard 
with what had been earned by the industry and hoarded by 
the thrift of other men. If the dice turned up well, the 
knave who kept the cash became an alderman : if they tiumed 
up ill, the dupe who furnished the cash became a bankrupt. 
On the other side the conveniences of the modern practice 
were set forth in animated language. The new system, it 
was said, saved both labour and money. Two clerks, seated 
in one counting house, did what, under the old system, must 
have been done by twenty clerks in twenty different estab- 
lishments. A goldsmith’s note might be transferred ten 
times in a morning 5 and thus a hundred guineas, locked in 
his safe close to the Exchange, did what would formerly have 
required a thousand guineas, dispersed through m%ny tills, 
some on Ludgate HiH, some in Austin Eriars, and some in 
Tower Street.* 

Gradually even those who had been loudest in murmuring 
against the innovation gave way, and conformed to the pre- 
vailing usage. The last person who held out, strange to say, 
was Sir Dudley North. When, in 1680, after residing many 
years abroad, he retmmed to London, nothing astonished or 
displeased him more than the practice of making payments 
by drawing bills on bankers. He found that he could not go 
on Change without being followed round the piazza by gold- 
smiths, who, with low bows, begged to have the honour of 
serving him. He lost his temper when his friends asked 

* S^e, for example, the^ Mystery of lished in the same year. See also Eng- 
the Newfashioned G-oldsmiths or Rro- land’s Grlory in the great Improvement by 
kers, 1676 ; Is not the Hand of Joab in Banking and Trade, 1694:, 
all this? 1676; and an answer pub- 
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wliere lie kejDt Ms casli« Wliere shoiild I keep it/’ lie 
asked, ‘^‘but in mj own lionse?” With difficulty he was in- 
duced to put his money into the hands of one of the Lombard 
Street men, as they were called. Unhappily, the Lombard 
Street man broke; and some of his customers suffered seyerely, 
Dudley North lost only fifty pounds : but this loss confirmed 
him in his dislike of the whole mystery of banking. It was 
ill vain, however, that he exhorted his fellow citizens to return 
to the good old practice, and not to expose themselves to 
utter ruin in order to spare themselves a little trouble. He 
stood alone against the whole community. The advantages 
of the modern system were felt every hour of every day in 
every part of London ; and people were no more disposed to 
relinquish those advantages for fear of calamities which oc- 
curred at long intervals than to refrain &om buildiiig houses 
for fear of fires, or from building sMps for fear of hurricanes. 
It is a curious circumstance that a man, who, as a theorist, 
was disthiguished from ah. the merchants of his time by the 
largeness of his views and by his superiority to vulgar pre- 
judices, should, ill practice, have been distinguished from all 
the merchants of his time by the obstinacy with which he 
adhered to an ancient mode of doing business, long after the 
duUest and most ignorant plodders had abandoned that mode 
for one better suited to a great commercial society.’^ 

No sooner had banking become a separate and important 
trade, than men began to discuss with earnestness the question 
whether it would be expedient to erect a national bank. The 
general opinion seems to have been decidedly in favour of a 
national bank : nor can we wonder at this : for few were then 
aware that trade is in general carried on to much more ad- 
vantage by individuals than by great societies ; and banking 
really is one of those few trades which can be carried on to 
as much advantage by a great society as by an individual. 
Two public banks had long been renowned throughout Europe, 
the Bank of Saint George at Genoa, and the Bank' of Am- 
sterdam. The immense wealth which was in the keeping of 
those establishments, the confidence which they inspired, the 
prosperity which they had created, their stability, tried by 
panics, by wars, by revolutions, and found proof against all, 
were favourite topics. The bank of Saint George had nearly 
completed its third century. It had begun to receive deposits 
and to make loans before Columbus had crossed the Atlantic, 
before Gama had turned the Cape, when a Christian Em- 
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peror was reigning at Coiisfcantinople, when a Mahomedan 
Snltan was reigning at Granada^, when Morence was a Ee- 
public, when Holland obeyed a hereditary Prince, All these 
things had been changed. Hew continents and new oceans 
had been discovered. The Tark was at Coiistantmo|>ie : the 
Castilian was at Granada: Plorence had its hereditary Prince : 
Holland was a Eepnblic : but the Bank of Saint George was 
still receiving deposits and making loans. The Bank of Am- 
sterdam was little more than eighty years old : bnt its sol- 
vency had stood severe tests. Even in the terrible crisis of 
1672, when the whole Delta of the Ehine was overrun by the 
Prench armies, when the white flags were seen from the top 
of the Stadthonse, there was one place where, amidst the 
general consternation and confusion, tranquillity and security 
were still to be found ; and that place was the Bank, Why 
should not the Bank of London be as great and as durable 
as the Banks of Genoa and of Amsterdam? Before the 
end of the reign of Charles the Second several plans were 
proposed, examined, attacked, and defended. Some pam- 
phleteers maintained that a national bank ought to be under 
the direction of the King. Others thought that the manage- 
ment ought to be entrusted to the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Council of the capital.”^ After the Eevolu- 
tion the subject was discussed with an animation before 
unknown. Por, under the influence of liberty, the breed of 
political projectors multiplied exceedingly. A crowd of 
plans, some of which resembled the fancies of a child or the 
dreams of a man in a fever, were pressed on the government* 
Preeminently conspicuous among the political mountebanks, 
whose busy faces were seen every day in the lobby of the 
House of Commons, were John Briscoe and Hugh Chamber- 
layne, two projectors worthy to have been members of that 
Academy which Gulliver found at Lagado. These men 
affirmed that the one cure for every distemper of the State 
was a Land Bank. A Land Bank would work for England 
miracles such as had never been wought for Israel, miracles 
exceeding the heaps of quails and the daily shower of manna. 
There would be no taxes ; and yet the Exchequer wmild be 
Ml to overflowing. There would be no poor rates : for there 
would be no poor. The income of every landoTOer would be 
doubled. The profits of every merchant would be increased. 
In short, the island would, to use Briscoe’s words, be the 

^ * See a pamphlet entitled Corpora- Current hj Common Consent in LondoHj 
tion Credit; or a Bank of Credit, made more Useful and Safe than Money. 
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paradise of tlie world. The oiily losers would be the moneyed 
meiij those worst enemies of the nation, who had done more 
iujury to the gentry and yeomanry than an invading army 
from France would have had the heart to do.* I 

These blessed effects the Land Bank was to produce simply 
by issuing enormous quantities of notes on landed security. 
The doctrine of the projectors was that every personWho 
had real propeidy ought to have, besides that property, paper 
moiie}^ to the full value of that property. Thus, if his estate 
was worth two thousand pounds, he ought to have his estate 
and two thousand pounds in paper money.f Both Briscoe 
and Chamberlayne treated with the greatest contempt the 
notion that there could be an overissue of paper as long as 
there was, for every ten pound note, a piece of land in the 
country worth ten pounds. Hobody, they said, would accuse 
a goldsmith of overissuing as long as his vaults contained 
guineas and crowns to the full value of all the notes which 
bore his signatui-e. Indeed no goldsmith had in his vaults 
guineas and crowns to the full value of all his paper. And 
was not a square mile of rich land in Taunton Dean at least 
as well entitled to be called wealth as a bag of gold or silver ? 
The projectors could not deny that many people had a pre- 
judice in favour of the precious metals, and that therefore, if 
the Land Bank were bound to cash its notes, it would very 
soon stop payment. This difficulty they got over by proposing 
that the notes should be inconvertible, and that every body 
should be forced to take them. 


* A Proposal by Dr. Hxigh Chamber- 
layne, in Essex Street, for a Bank of 
Secure Current Credit to be founded 
upon Land, in order to the General 
Good of Landed Men, to the great In- 
crease of the Value of Land, and the no 
less Benefit of Trade and Commerce, 
1695 ; Proposals for the supplying their 
Majesties with Money on Easy Terms, 
exempting the Nobility, Gentry, &c., 
from Taxes, enlarging their Yearly Es- 
tates, and enriching all the Subjects of 
the Kingdom by a National Land Bank ; 
by John Briscoe. “ 0 fortunatos nimium 
bona si sua norint Anglicanos.” Third 
Edition, 1696. Briscoe seems to have 
been as much versed in Latin literature 
as in political economy. 

t In confirmation of what is said in 
the text, I extract a single paragraph 
from Briscoe’s proposals. “Admit a 
gentleman hath barely 100^. per annum 
estate to live on, and hath a wife and four 


children to provide for ; this person, sup- 
posing no taxes were upon his estates, 
must be a great husband to be able to 
keep his charge, hut cannot think of lay- 
ing up anything to place out his children 
in the world : but according to this pro- 
posed method he may give his children 
500^. a piece and have 90/f, per annum 
left for himself and his wife to live upon, 
the which he may also leave to such of 
his children as he pleases after his and 
his wife’s decease. Por first having set- 
tled his estate of 100^. per annum, as in 
proposals 1. 3., he may have bills of 
credit for 2000^. for his own proper use, 
for 10s. per cent per annum, as in pro- 
posal 22., which is hut 10^. per annum 
for the 2000^., which being deducted out 
of his estate of 100^. per annum, there 
remains 90^. per annum clear to himself.” 
It ought to he observed that this non-* 
sense reached a third edition. 
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TLe speculations of GlLamberlayiie on tlie subject of the 
currency may possibly find admirers even in onr own. time. 
But to Ms other errors he added an error which began and 
ended with him. He was fool enough to take it for granted^ 
in all his reasonings, that the value of an estate varied directly 
as the duration. He maintained that, if the annual income 
derived from a manor were a thousand pounds, a grant of 
that manor for twenty years must be worth twenty thousand 
pounds, and a grant for a hundred years worth a hundred 
thousand pounds. If, therefore, the lord of such a manor 
would pledge it for a hundred years to the Land Bank, the 
Land Bank might, on that security, instantly issue notes for 
a hundred thousand pounds. On this subject Chambeiia}uie 
was proof even to arithmetical demonstration. He was re- 
minded that the fee simple of land would not sell for more 
than twenty years^ purchase. To say, therefore, that a term 
of a hundred years was worth fi.ve times as much as term 
of twenty years, was to say that a term of a hundred years 
was worth five times the fee simple, in other words, that a 
hundred was five times infinity. Those who reasoned thus 
were refuted by being told that they were usurers ; and it 
should seem that a large number of country gentlemen 
thought the refutation complete.'^ 

In December 1698 Chamberlayne laid his plan, in all its 
naked absurdity, before the Commons, and petitioned to be 
heard. He confidently undertook to raise eight thousand 
pounds on every freehold estate of a hundred and fifty pounds 
a year which should be brought, as he expressed it, into his 
Land Bank, and this without dispossessing the freeholder, f 
All the squires in the House must have known that the fee 


See Chamberlayne’ s Proposal, his 
Positions supported by the Eeasons ex- 
plaining the Office of Land Credit, and 
his Bank Pialogiie. See also an excel- 
lent little tract on the other side entitled 
A Bank Dialogue between Dr. H. C. 
and a Country Oentleman, 1696,” and 
“Some Eemarks aipon a nameless and 
scurrilous Libel entitled a Bank Dialogue 
between Dr, H. C. and a Country Gen- 
tleman, in a Letter to a Person of 
Quality ” 

t Commons’ Journals, Dec. 7. 1693. 
I am afraid that I may be suspected of 
exaggerating the absurdity of this scheme. 
I therefore transcribe the most important 
part of the petition. “ In consideration 
of the freeholders bringing their lands 


into this bank, for a fund of current 
credit, to be established by Act of Par- 
liament, it is now proposed that, for every 
1501, per annum, secured for 150 years, 
for but one hundred yearly payments of 
100^. per annum, free from all manner of 
taxes and deductions whatsoever, every 
such freeholder shall receive 4000/, in the 
said current credit, and shall have 2000/. 
more put into the fishery stock for his 
proper benefit ; and there may be further 
2000/. reserved at the Parliament’s dis- 
posal towards the caiTying on this pre- 
sent war The freeholder is 

never to quit the possession of Ms said 
estate unless the yearly rent happens to 
be in arrear.” 
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simple of suci. an estate would iardly fetch three thousand 
pounds in the marhet. That less than the fee simple of such 
an estate could, by any device, be made to produce eight 
thousand pounds, would, it might have been thought, have 
seemed incredible to the most illiterate clown that conld be 
found on the benches. Diskess, however, and animosity had 
made the landed gentlemen credulous. They insisted on 
referring Chamberlayne’s plan to a committee; and the 
committee reported that the plan was practicable, and would 
tend to the benefit of the nation:^” But by this time the 
united force of demonstration and derision had begun to pro- 
duce an effect even on the most ignorant rustics in the House. 
The report lay unnoticed on the table; and the country was 
saved from a calamity compared with which the defeat of 
Landen and the loss of the Smyrna fleet would have been 
blessings. 

All the projectors of this busy time, however, were not so 
absurd as Chambeiiayne. One among them, William Pater- 
son, was an ingenious, though not always a judicious, specu- 
lator. Of his early life little is Imo^vn except that he was a 
native of Scotland, and that he had been in the West Indies. 
Ill what character he had visited the West Indies was a mat- 
ter about which his contemporaries differed. His friends 
said that he had been a missionary ; his enemies that he had 
been a buccaneer. He seems to have been gifted by nature 
with fertile invention, an ardent temperament, and great 
powers of persuasion, and to have acquired somewhere in the 
course of his vagrant life a perfect knowledge of accounts. 

This man submitted to the government, in 1691, a plan of 
a national bank ; and his plan was favourably received both 
by statesmen and by merchants. But years passed away ; 
and nothing was done, till, in the spring of 1694, it became 
absolutely necessary to find some new mode of defraying the 
charges of the war. Then at length the scheme devised by 
the poor and obscmre Scottish adventurer was taken up in 
earnest by Montague. With Montague was closely allied 
Michael Godfrey, the brother of that Sir Bdmondsbury God- 
frey whose sad and mysterious death had, fifteen years before, 
produced a terrible outbreak of popular feeling. Michael 
was one of the ablest, most upright, and most opulent of the 
merchant princes of London. He was, as might have been 
expected from his near connection with the martyr of the 
Protestant faith, a zealous Whig. Some of his writings are 
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CH^. still extant, and prove Mm to liave had a strong and clear 
mind. 

• By these two distinguished men Paterson’s scheme was 
fathered. Montague undertook to manage the House of 
Commons, Grodfrey to manage the City. An approving vote 
was obtained from the Committee of Ways and Means ; and 
a biU, the title of which gave occasion to many sarcasms, was 
laid on the table. It was indeed not easy to guess that a bill, 
wMch purported only to impose a new duty on tonnage for 
the benefit of such persons as should advance money towards 
carrying on the war, was really a biU creating the greatest 
commercial institution that the world had ever seen. 

The plan was that twelve hundred thousand pomids should 
be borrowed by the government on what was then considered 
as the moderate interest of eight per cent. In order to induce 
capitalists to advance the money promptly on terms so favour- 
able to the public, the subscribers were to be incorporated by 
the name of the Governor and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The corporation was to have no exclusive privilege, 
and was to be restricted from trading in any thing but bUls of 
exchange, bullion, and forfeited pledges. 

As soon as the plan became generaUy known, a paper war 
broke out as furious as that between the swearers and the non- 
swearers, or as that between the Old East India Company and 
the Hew East India Company. The projectors who had failed 
to gain the ear of the government feU like madmen on their 
more fortunate brother. All the goldsmiths and pawnbrokers 
- set up a howl of rage. Some discontented Tories predicted 
ruin to the monarchy. It was remarkable, they said, that 
Banks and Kings had never existed together. Banks were 
republican institutions. There were flourishing banks at 
Venice, at Genoa, at Amsterdam and at Hamburg. But who 
had ever heard of a Bank of France or a Bank of Spain.* 
Some discontented Whigs, on the other hand, predicted min 
to our liberties. Here, they said, is an instrument of tjuanny 
more formidable than the High Commission, than the Star 
Chamber, than even the fifty thousand soldiers of Oliver. The 
whole wealth of the nation wiU be in the hands of the Ton- 
nage Bank, — such was the nickname then in use ; and the 
Tonnage Bank will be in the hands of the Sovereign. The 
power of the purse, the one great security for al the rights 
of Englishmen, will be transferred from the House of Com- 
mons to the Governor and Directors of the new Company. 

* Account of the Intended Bank ofEngland, 1694. 
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Tliis last consideration was really of some weight, and was 
allowed to be so by tlie authors of the bill. A clause was 
therefore most properly inserted which inhibited the Bant 
from advancing money to the Crown without authority from 
Parliament. Every infraction of this salutary rule was to be 
punished by forfeiture of three times the sum advanced ; and 
it was provided that the King should not have power to remit 
any part of the penalty. 

The plan, thus amended, received the sanction of the 
Commons more easily than might have been expected from 
the violence of the adverse clamour. In truth, the Parlia- 
ment was under duress. Money must be had, and could in 
no other way be had so easily. What passed when the House 
had resolved itself into a committee cannot be discovered : 
but, while the Speaker was in the chair, no division took 
place. 

The bill, however, was not safe when it had reached the 
U]3per House. Some Lords suspected that the plan of a 
national bank had been devised for the purpose of exalting the 
moneyed interest at the expense of the landed interest. Others 
thought that this plan, whether good or bad, ought not to 
have been submitted to them in such a form. Whether it 
would be safe to call into existence a body which might one 
day rule the whole commercial world, and how such a body 
should be constituted, were questions which ought not to be 
decided by one branch of the Legislature. The Peers ought 
to be at perfect liberty to examine all the details of the pro- 
posed scheme, to suggest amendments, to ask for conferences. 
It was therefore most unfair that the law establishing the 
Bank should be sent up as part of a law granting supplies to 
the Crown. The Jacobites entertained some hope that the 
session would end with a quarrel between the Houses, that the 
Tonnage Bill would be lost, and that WiUiam would enter on 
the campaign without money. It was abeady May, accord- 
ing to the Kew Style. The London season was over; and 
many noble families had left Covent Garden and Soho Squai*e 
for their woods and hayfields. But summonses were sent out. 
There was a violent rush of Earls and Barons back to town. 
The benches which had lately been deserted were crowded. 
The sittings began at an hour unusually early, and were pro- 
longed to an hour unusually late. On the day on which the 
bill was committed the contest lasted without intermission 
from nine in the morning till six in the evening. Godolphin 
was in the chair. Nottingham and Eochester proposed to 
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CHAP, strike out all the claiiseg which related to the Bank. Some- 
thing was said about the danger of setting up a gigantic 
corporation which might soon give law to the King and the 
three Estates of the Eealm. But the Peers seemed to be most 
moved by the appeal which was made to them as landlords. 
The whole scheme, it was asserted, was intended to enrich 
usurers at the expense of the nobility and gentry. Persons 
who had laid by money would rather put it into the Bank than 
lend it on mortgage at moderate interest. Caermartheii said 
little or nothing in defence of what was, in truth, the work of 
his rivals and enemies. He owned that thei^e were grave ob- 
jections to the mode in which the Commons had provided for 
the public service of the year. But would their Lordships 
amend a money bill ? Would the}’" engage in a contest of which 
the end must be that they must either yield, or incur the 
grave responsibility of leaving the Channel without a fleet 
during the summer? This argument prevailed; and on a 
division, the amendment was rejected by forty-three votes to 
thirty-one. A few hours later the bill received the royal as- 
sent, and the Parliament was prorogued.'^’ 

In the City the success of Montague’s plan was complete. 
It was then at least as difficult to raise a million at eight per 
cent as it would now be to raise forty millions at four per 
cent. It had been supposed that contributions would drop 
in very slowly: and a considerable time had therefore been 
allowed by the Act. This indulgence was not needed. So 
popular was the new investment that on the day on which 
the books were opened three hundred thousand pounds were 
subscribed : three hundred thousand more were subscribed 
dming the next forty-eight hours; and, in ten days, to 
the delight of all the friends of the government, it was 
announced that the list was full. The whole sum which 
the Corporation was bound to lend to the State was paid 
into the Exchequer before the first instalment was due. t 
Somers gladly put the Great Seal to a charter framed in 
conformity with the terms prescribed by Parliament ; and 
the Bank of England commenced its operations in the house 
of the Company of Grocers, There, during many years, 
directors, secretaries, and clerks might be seen lal:>ouring in 
different parts of one spacious hall. The persons employed 
by the Bank were originally only fifty-four. They are now 
nine hundred. The sum paid yearly in salaries amoimted 

tXarcissns LuttreHs Diary, June 
24, 25. 1 694, and the letter of L’Hermi- 1094 , ^ 

tage to the States G-eneral dated 
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at first to only four tlioiisand tkree Ixiiiidred and fifty pounds. 
It now exceeds two Imndred and ten thousand pounds. We . 
may tlierefore fairly infer that the incomes of commercial 
clerks are, on an average, abont three times as large in the 
reign of Victoria as they were in the reign of William the 
Tliird.'^’ , 

It soon appeared that Montague had, by skilfolly availing 
Liiiiself of the financial difficulties of the country, rendered 
an inestimable service to his party. During several gene- 
rations the Bank of England was emphatically a Whig body. 
It was Whig, not accidentally, but necessarily. It must 
have instantly stopped payment if it had ceased to receive 
the interest on the sum which it had advanced to the 
government; and of that interest Janies would not have 
paid one farthing. Seventeen years after the passing of the 
Tonnage Bill, Addison, in one of his most ingenious and 
graceful little allegories, described the situation of the great 
Company through which the immense wealth of London 
was constantly circulating. He saw Public Credit on her 
throne in Grocers’ Hall, the Great Charter over her head, the 
Act of Settlement full in her view. Her touch turned every 
thing to gold. Behind her seat, bags filled with coin were 
piled up to the ceiling. On her right and on her left the 
floor was hidden by pyramids of guineas. On a sudden the 
door flies open. The Pretender rushes in, a sponge in one 
hand, in the other a Sword which he shakes at the Act of 
Settlement. The beautiful Queen sinks down fainting. The 
spell by which she has turned all things around her into 
treasure is broken. Tlie money bags shrink like pricked 
bladders. The piles of gold pieces ai*e tmuied into bmidles 
of rags or faggots of wooden taHies.f The truth which this 
parable was meant to convey was constantly present to the 
minds of the rulers of the Bank. So closely was their 
interest bomid up with the interest of the government that 
the greater the public danger, the more ready were they to 
come to the rescue. Pormeily, when the Treasury was 
empty, vhen the taxes came in slowly, and when the pay of 
the soldiers and sailors was in arrear, it had been necessary 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to go, hat in hand, up 
and down Cheapside and CornhiU, attended by the Lord 
Mayor and by the Aldermen, and to make up a sum by bor- 
rowing a hundred pounds from this hosier, and two hundred 

*"■ Heath’s Account of the. Worshipful Company of Grocers; Francis’s History of 
ihe "Bank of England. f Spectator, Ho. 3. 
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pomids from that ironmonger.* Those times were over. 
The government, instead of laboriously scooping up supplies 
from numerous petty sources, could now draw whatever it 
required from one immense reservoir, which all those petty 
sources kept constantly replenished. It is hardly too much 
to say that, during many years, the weight of the Bank, 
which was constantly in the scale of the Whigs, almost 
counterbalanced the weight of the Church, which was as 
constantly in the scale of the Tories. 

A few minutes after the biU which established the Bank 
of England had received the royal assent, the Parliament 
was prorogued by the King with a speech in which he 
warmly thanked the Commons for their liberality. Mon- 
tague was immediately rewarded for his services with the 
place of Chancellor of the Exchequer.f 

Shrewsbury had a few weeks before consented to accei)t 
the seals. He had held out resolutely from November to 
March. While he was trying to find excuses which might 
satisfy his political friends, Sir James Montgomery visited 
him. Montgomery was now the most miserable of human 
beings. Having borne a great part in a great revolution, 
having been charged with the august office of presenting the 
Crown of Scotland to the Sovereigns whom the Estates had 
chosen, having domineered without a rival, during several 
months, in the Parliament at Edinburgh, having seen before 
him in near prospect the seals of Secretary, the coronet of 
an Earl, ample wealth, supreme power, he had on a sudden 
sunk into obscurity and abject penury. His fine parts stiU 
remained ; and he was therefore used by the Jacobites : but, 
though used, he was despised, distrusted, and starved. He 
passed his life in wandering from England to Prance and 
from Prance back to England, without finding a resting 
place in either country. Sometimes he waited in the ante- 
chamber at Saint Germains, where the priests scowled at 
him as a Calvinist, and where even the Protestant Jacobites 
cautioned one another in whispers against the old Eepub- 
lican. Sometimes he lay hid in the garrets of London, 
imagining that every footstep which he heard on the stairs 
was that of a bailiff with a writ, or that of a King’s mes- 
senger with a warrant. He now obtained access to Shrews- 
bury, and ventured to talk as a Jacobite to a brothei 
Jacobite. Shrewsbury, who was not at all inclined to put 

* Proceedings of the Wednesday Club t Lords’ Journals, April 25, 1694; 

in Friday Street. London Gazette, May 7. 1694. 
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his estate and his iieclv in the power of a man whom he 
Imew to be both rash and perfidious^ returned very guarded . 
answers. Through some ehamiel which is not loiowui to us, 
William obtained full intelligence of what had passed on 
this occasion. He sent for Shrewsbury, and again spohe 
earnestly about the secretaryship. Shrewsbury again ex- 
cused himself. His health, he said, was bad, That/’ said 
William, is not your only reason.” “ Ho, Sir,” said Shrews- 
bury, it is not.” And he began to speak of public 
grievances, and alluded to the fate of the Triennial Bill^ 
which he had himself introduced. But William cut him 
short. There is another reason behind. When did you 
see Montgomery last?” Shrewsbury was thmiderstruck. The 
King proceeded to repeat some things which Montgomery 
had said. By this time Shrewsbury had recovered from his 
dismay, and had recollected that, in the conversation which 
had been so accurately reported to the government, he had 
fortunately uttered no treason, though he had heard much* 

Sir,” said he, since Your Majesty has been so correctly 
informed, you must be aware that I gave no encouragement 
to that man’s attempts to seduce me from my allegiance.” 
William did not deny this, but intimated that such secret 
dealings with noted Jacobites raised suspicions which 
Shrewsbury could remove only by accepting the seals. 

That,” he said, will put me quite at ease. I know that 
you are a man of honour, and that, if you undertake to serve 
me, you will seiwe me faithfully.” So pressed, Shrewsbury 
complied, to the great joy of his whole party ^ and was im- 
mediately rewarded for his compliance with a dukedom and 
a garter.'^ 

Thus a Wliig ministry was gradually forming. There were 
now two Whig Secretaries of State, a Whig Keeper of the 
Great Seal, a Whig First Lord of the Admiralty, a Whig 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Tlie Lord Privy Seal, Pem- 
broke, might also be called a Whig; for his mind was one 
which readily took the impress of any stronger mind with 
which it was brought into contact. Seymour, having been 
long enough a Commissioner of the Treasury to lose much of 
his influence with the Tory country gentlemen who had once 
listened to him as to an oracle, was dismissed ; and his place 
was filled by John Smith, a zealous and able Whig, who had 

^ Life of JameSj ii. 520. ; Floyd’s under the date of May 1. 1694 ; London 
^'Lloyd’s) Account in the Nairne Papers, G-azette, April 26. 30. 1694. 
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taken an active part in tke debates of the late session.’^ 
The only Tories who still held great offices in the executive 
government were the Lord President, Caermarthen, who, 
though he began to feel that power was slipping from his 
grasp, still clntched it desperately, and the Pirst Lord of the 
Treasury, Godolphin, who meddled little out of his own de- 
partment, and performed the duties of that department with 
skill and assiduity. 

William, however, still tried to divide his favours between 
the two parties. Though the Whigs were fast drawing to 
themselves the substance of power, the Tories obtained their 
share of honorary distinctions. Mulgrave, who had, during 
the late session, exerted his great parliamentary talents in 
favour of the King’s polic}^, was created Marquess of Kor- 
manby, and named a Cabinet Councillor, but was never con- 
sulted. He obtained at the same time a ];)ension of three 
thousand pounds a year. Caermarthen, whom the late 
changes had deeply mortified, was in some degree consoled by 
a signal mark of royal approbation. He became Duke of 
Leeds. It had taken him little more than twenty years to 
climb from the station of a Yorkshire country gentleman to 
the highest rank in the peerage. Two great Whig Earls 
were at the same time created Dukes, Bedford and Devonshire. 
It ought to be mentioned that Bedford had repeatedly refused 
the dignity which he now somewhat reluctantly accepted. He 
declared that he ];)referred his Earldom to a Dukedom, and 
gave a very sensible reason for the ]3reference. An Earl who 
had a numerous family might send one son to the Temple 
and another to a counting house in the city. But the sons 
of a Duke were all lords ; and a lord could not make his 
bread either at the bar or on Change. The old man’s objec- 
tions, however, were overcome ; and the two great houses of 
EusseU and Cavendish, which had long been closely connected 
by friendship and by marriage, by common opinions, common 
sirfierings, and common triumphs, received on the same day 
the highest honorm which it is in the power of the Crown to 
confer.t 

The Gazette which announced these creations announced 
also that the King had set out for the Continent. He had, 
before his departure, consulted with his ministers about the 
means of counteracting a plan of naval operations which had 


* London G-azette, May 3. 1694. William to Shrevsbury, j—f*; L’Hermi- 
t London G-azette, April 30,, May. 7. . ^ April 27 . 
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been formed by the French goyernment. Hitherto the mari- CHAP, 
time war had been carried on chiefly in the Channel and the . 
Atlantic. But Lewis had now determined to concentrate his Frencli 
maritime forces in the Mediterranean. He hoped that;, with 
their help, the army of Marshal Hoailles would be able to 
take Barcelona, to subdue the whole of Catalonia, and to 
compel Spain to sue for i)eace. Accordingly, Touryille’s 
squadron, consisting of fifty-three men of war, set sail fironi 
Brest on the twenty-fifth of April and passed the Straits of 
Gibraltar on the fourth of May. 

William, in order to cross the designs of the enemy, deter- EnglisH 
mined to send Eussell to the Mediterranean with the greater ^ 
part of the combined fleet of England and Holland. A 
squadron was to remain in the British seas under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Berkeley. Tahnash was to embark on 
board of this squadron with a large body of troops, and was 
to attack Brest, which would, it was supposed, in the absence 
of Toinwille and his fifty-three vessels, be an easy conquest. 

That preparations were making at Portsmouth for an ex- 
pedition, in which the land forces were to bear a part, could 
not be kept a secret. There was much speculation at the 
Itose and at Garraway’s touching the destination of the 
armament. Some talked of Ehe, some of Oleron, some of 
Eochelle, some of Eochefort. Many, till the fleet actually 
began to move westward, believed that it was bound for 
Dunkirk. Many guessed that Brest would be the point of 
attack ; but they only guessed this : for the secret was much 
better kept than most of the secrets of that age."^ Eussell, 
till he was ready to weigh anchor, persisted in assuring his 
Jacobite friends that he knew nothing. His discretion was 
proof even against all the arts of Marlborough. Marlborough, 
however, had other sources of intelligence. To those sources 
he a|)plied himself; and he at length succeeded' in discover- 
ing the whole i^lan of the government. He instantly wrote 
to James. He had, he said, but that moment ascertained 
that twelve regiments of infantry and two regiments of 
marines were about to embark under the command of Tahnash, 
for the purpose of destroying the harbour of Brest and the 
shipping which lay there. This,” he added, would be a 

L’Hermitage, May J§. After men- borongli, that he eommnnicated to the 
tioning the various reports, he says, Court of Saint G-ermains only -what was 

De tons ces divers projets qu’on s’ima- the talk of all the coffeehonses, and must 
gine ancnn n’est venn a la cognoissance have been known without his instrii- 
elu public.” This is important: for it mentality, 
has often been said, in excuse for Marl- 
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grea.t advantage to England. But no consideration can^ or 
ever sliaU;, hinder me from letting yon know what I think 
may be for yom: service.” He then proceeded to caution 
James against Eussell. ^*^1 endeavoured to learn this 
some time ago from him : but he always denied it to mCj 
though I am very sure that he knew the design for more 
than six weeks. This gives me a bad sign of this man’s 
intentions.”* 

The intelligence sent by Marlborough to James was 
communicated by James to the Erench government. That 
government took its measures with characteristic prompti- 
tude. Promptitude was indeed necessary ; for^ when Marl- 
borough’s letter was written^ the preparations at Portsmouth 
were all but complete ; and^ if the wind had been favourable 
to the English^ the objects of the expedition might have been 
attained without a struggle. But adverse gales detained our 
fleet in the Channel during another month. Meanwhile a 
large body of troops was collected at Brest. Vauban was 
charged with the duty of putting the defences in order ; and, 
under his skUfal direction, batteries were planted which 
commanded every spot where it seemed likely that an invader 
would attempt to land. Bight large rafts, each carrying 
many mortars, were moored in the harbour, and, some days 
before the English arrived, all was ready for their reception. 

On the sixth of June the whole allied fleet was about 
fifteen leagues west of Cape Einisterre. There Eussell and 
Berkeley parted company. Eussell proceeded towards the 
Mediterranean. Berkeley’s squadron, with the troops on 
board, steered for the coast of Britamiy, and anchored just 
without Camaret Bay, close to the mouth of the harbour of 
Brest. Talmash proposed to land in Camaret Bay. It was 
therefore desirable to ascertain with accuracy the state of the 
coast. The eldest son of the Duke of Leeds, now called 
Marquess of Caermarthen, undertook to enter the basin and 
to obtain the necessary information. The passion of this 
brave and eccentric young man for maritime adventure -was 
unconquerable. He had solicited and obtained the rank of 
Eear Admiral, and had accompanied the expedition in his 


* Life of James, ii. 622. ; Macplierson, 
i, 487. The letter of Marlborough is 
dated May 4. It -was enclosed in one 
from Sackville to Melfort, which would 
alone suffice to prove that those who re- 
present the intelligence as unimportant 
are entirely mistaken. “ I send it,” says 
Saekville, by an express, judging it to 


be of tlie utmost consequence for the ser- 
vice of the King, my master, and conse- 
quently for the service of his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty.” Would Saekville have 
TOtten thus if the destination of the ex- 
pedition had been already known to all 
the world ? 
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own yacM^ tie Peregrine, renowned as tlie masterpiece of 
sliij)bnildmg; Ciitts, wlio bad distiiignislied Mmself bj liis 
intrepidity in tlie Irish war, and had been rewarded with 
an Irish peerage, offered to accompany Caermarthen. Lord 
Mohnn, who, desirous, it may be hoped, to efface by honour- 
able exploits the stain which a shameful and disastrous 
brawl had left on his name, was serving with the troops as a 
volunteer, insisted on being of the party. The Peregrine 
went into the bay with its gallant crew, and came out safe, 
but not without having run great risks. Caermarthen re- 
ported that the defences, of v/hich however he had seen only 
a small part, were formidable. But Berkeley and Talmasli 
suspected that he overrated the danger. They were not 
aware tlmt their design had long been known at Versailles, 
that an army had been collected to oppose them, and that 
the greatest engineer in the world had been employed to 
fortify the coast against them. They therefore did not doubt 
that their troops might easily be put on shore under the 
protection of a fire from the ships. On the following morn- 
ing Caermarthen was ordered to enter the bay with eight 
vessels and to batter the French works. Talmash was to 
follow with about a hundred boats full of soldiers. It soon 
appeared that the enterprise was even more perilous than it 
had on the preceding day appeared to be. Batteries which 
had then escaped notice opened on the ships a fire so mur- 
derous that several decks were soon cleared. Great bodies 
of foot and horse were discernible ^ and, by their uniforms, 
they appeared to be regular troops. The young Bear 
Admiral sent an officer in aU haste to warn Talmash. But 
Talmash was so completely possessed by the notion that the 
French were not prepared to repel an attack that he dis- 
regarded all cautions, and would not even trust his own eyes. 
He felt sure that the force which he saw assembled on the 
coast was a mere rabble of peasants, who had been brought 
together in haste from the surrounding coxmtry. Confident 
that these mock soldiers would run like sheep before real 
soldiers, he ordered his men to pull for the land. He was 
soon undeceived. A terrible fire mowed down his troops 
faster than they could get on shore. He had himself scarcely 
sprung on dry ground when he received a wound in the thigh 
from a cannon bah, and was carried back to his skiff. His 
men reembarked in confusion. Ships and boats made haste to 
get out of the bay, but did not succeed till four hundred sailors 
and seven hundred soldiers had fahen. During many days the 
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waves 'continued to throw up pierced and shattered corpses on 
the beach of Britanny, The battery from which Talmash re- 
ceived his wound is cafled^to this day, the Englishman's Death. 

The unhappy general was laid on his couch ; and a council 
of war was held in his cabin. He was for going straight into 
the harbour of Brest and bombarding the town. But this 
suggestion, which indicated but too clearly that his judgment 
had been affected by the irritation of a wounded body and a 
wounded mind, was wisely rejected by the naval officers. 
The armament retmned to Portsmouth. There Talmash 
died, exclaiming with his last breath that he had been lured 
into a snare by treachery. The public grief and indignation 
were loudly expressed. The nation remembered the services 
of the unfortunate general, forgave his rashness, pitied his 
sufferings, and execrated the unlmown traitors whose machi- 
nations had been fatal to him. There -were many conjectures 
and many rumours. Some stmffiy Englishmen, misled by 
national prejudice, swore that none of our plans would evei? 
be kept a secret from the enemy while French refugees were 
in high military command. Some zealous Wliigs, misled hy 
party spirit, muttered that the Cornet of Saint Germains 
would never want good intelligence while a single Tory re- 
mained in the Cabinet Council. The real criminal was not 
named ; nor, till the archives of the House of Stuart were 
explored, was it known to the public that Talmash had 
perished by the basest of all the hundred villanies of Marl- 
borough.*^ 

Yet never had Marlborough been less a Jacobite than at 
the moment when he rendered this wicked and shameful ser- 
vice to the Jacobite cause. It may be confidently affirmed 
that to serve the banished family was not his object, and that 
to ingratiate himself with the banished family was only his 
secondary object. His primary object wag to force himself 
into the service of the existing government, and to regain 
possession of those important and lucrative places from which 
he had been dismissed more tban two years before. He knew 
that the country and the Parliament would not patiently 
bear to seethe English army commanded by foreign generals. 
Two Englishmen only had shown themselves fit for high 
military posts, himself and Talmash. If Talmash were de- 
feated and disgraced, William would scarcely have a choice. 
In fact, as soon as it was known that the expedition had 

* London Gazette, June 14, 18. 1694; of Lord Caermartlien ; Baden, June ||, ; 
Paris Gazette, ; BurcLett; Journal L’Hermitage, June |f. J|. 
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failed, and tliat Talmasli was no more^ the general cry was 
tha^t the King ought to receive into his favour the accoin- ^ 
plislied Captain who had done snch good service at Walconrt, 
at Cork, and at Kinsale. Kor can we hlaine the mnltitnde 
for raising this cry, For every body knew that Marlborough 
was an eminently brave, skilful, and successful officer : but 
very few persons knew that he had, while commanding 
William^s troops, while sitting in William’s council, while 
waiting in William’s bedchamber, formed a most artful and 
dangerous ^ilot for the subversion of William’s throne 5 and 
still fewer suspected the real author of the recent calamity, 
of the slaughter in the Bay of Caniaret, of the melancholy 
fate of Talmasli. The effect therefore of the foulest of all 
treasons wns to raise the traitor in the public estimation. 
Kor was he wanting to himself at this conjuncture. While 
the Eoyal Exchange was in consternation at the disaster of 
which he was the cause, while many families were clothing 
themselves in mourning for the brave men of whom he was 
the murderer, he repaired to Whitehall ; and there, doubt- 
less with all that grace, that nobleness, that suavity, under 
which lay, hidden from all common observers, a seared con- 
science and a remorseless heart, he professed himself the 
most devoted, the most loyal, of all the subjects of William 
and Mary, and expressed a hope that he might, in this emer- 
gency, be permitted to offer his sword to their Majesties. 
Shrewsbury was very desirous that the offer should be ac- 
cepted: but a short and dry answer from William, who 
was then in the Netherlands, put an end for the present 
to all negotiation. About Talmasli the King expressed 
himself with generous tenderness. The poor fellow’s fate,” 
he wrote, has affected me much. I do not indeed tbinir 
I that he managed well : but it was his ardent desire to dis- 

l tinguish himself that impelled him to attempt impossi- 

! bilities.” * 

The armament which had returned to Portsmouth soon 
sailed again for the coast of Prance, but achieved only ex- 
ploits worse than inglorious. An attempt was made to blow 
up the pier at Dunkirk. Some towns inhabited by quiet 
tradesmen and fishermen were bombarded. In Dieppe 
scarcely a house was left standing: a third part of Havre was 
laid in ashes; and shells were thrown into Calais which 
destroyed thirty private dwellings. The French and the 

I . ■ 

ShrewslDury to William, June |f. 1694; William to Shrewsbury, Uuly 1.; 
Shrewsbury to William, 
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Jacobites loudly esclainied against tbe cowardice and bar- 
barity of making war on an nnwarlike poptilation. Tbe Eng- 
lish government vindicated itself by reminding the world of 
the sufferings of the thrice wasted Palatinate ; and, as against 
Lewis and the flatterers of Lewis, the vindication was com- 
plete. But whether it were consistent with humanity and 
with sound policy to visit the crimes which an absolute 
Prince and a ferocious soldiery had committed in the Pala- 
tinate on shopkeepers and labourers, women and children, 
who did not know that the Palatinate existed, may perhaps 
be doubted. 

Meanwhile Eussell’s fleet was rendering good service to the 
common cause. Adverse winds had impeded his progress 
through the Straits of Gibraltar so long that he did not reach 
Carthagena till the middle of July. By that time the pro- 
gress of the French arms had spread terror even to the 
Escurial. hToailles had, on the banks of the Tar, routed an 
army commanded by the Viceroy of Catalonia : and, on the 
day on which this victory was won, the Brest squadron had 
joined the Toulon squadron in the Bay of Eosas. Palanios, 
attacked at once by land and sea, was taken by storm. 
Gerona capitulated after a faint show of resistance. Ostalric 
surrendered at the first summons. Barcelona would in all 
probability have fallen, had not the French Admirals learned 
that the conqueror of La Hogue was approaching. They in- 
stantly quitted the coast of Catalonia, and never thought 
themselves safe till they had taken shelter under the batteries 
of Toulon. 

The Spanish government expressed warm gratitude for this 
seasonable assistance, and presented to the English Admiral 
a jewel which was popularly said to be worth near twenty 
thousand pounds sterling. There was no difficulty in finding 
such a jewel among the hoards of gorgeous triiiets which 
had been left by Charles the Fifth and Philip the Second to 
a degenerate race. But, in all that constitutes the true 
wealth of states, Spain was poor indeed. Her treasury was 
empty ; her arsenals were unfurnished : her ships were so 
rotten that they seemed likely to fly asunder at the discharge 
of their own guns. Her ragged and starving soldiers often 
mingled with the crowd of beggars at the doors of convents, 
and battled there for a mess of pottage and a crust of bread. 
Eussell underwent those trials which no English commander 
whose hard fate it has been to cooperate with Spaniards has 
ctscaped. The Viceroy of Catalonia promised much, did 
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Eotliing, and expected eYery tiling. He declared tliat three 
hmidred and fifty thonsand rations were ready to be seiTed 
out to the fleet at Carthagena. It turned out that there 
were not in all the stores of that port provisions sufficient to 
victual a single frigate for a single week. Yet His Excellency 
thought himself entitled to complain because England had 
not sent an army as well as a fleet, and because the heretic 
Admiral did not choose to expose the fleet to utter destruc- 
tion by attacking the Erench under the guns of Toulon. 
Eussell implored the Spanish authorities to look well to their 
dockyards, and to try to have, by the next sj)ring, a small 
s<juadron which might at least be able to float ; but he could 
not prevail on them to careen a single ship. He could with 
difficulty obtain, on hard conditions, permission to send a few 
of his sick men to marine hospitals on shore. Yet, in spite of 
all the trouble given him by the imbecility and ingratitude of 
a government which has generally caused more annoyance to 
its allies than to its enemies, he acquitted himself well. It is 
but just to him to say that from the time at which he became 
Eirst Lord of the Admiralty, there was a decided improve- 
ment in the naval administration. Though he lay with his 
fleet many months near an inhospitable shore, and at a great 
distance from England, there were no complaints about the 
quality or the quantity of x3rovisions. The crews had better 
food and drink than they had ever had before : comforts 
which Spain did not afford were supplied fi:om home; and yet 
the charge was not greater than when, in Torringtoir's time, 
the sailor was poisoned with mouldy biscuit and nauseous beer. 

As almost the whole maritime force of Erance was in the 
MediteiTanean, and as it seemed likely that an attempt would 
be made on Barcelona in the following year, Eussell received 
orders to winter at Cadiz. Li October he sailed to that port ; 
and there he emjployed himself in refitting his ships with 
an activity unintelligible to the Spanish functionaries, who 
calmly suffered the miserable remains of what had once been 
the greatest navy in the world to rot under their eyes.”^ 

Along the eastern frontier of Erance the war duiing this 
year seemed to languish. Li Piedmont and on the Ehine the 
most important events of the campaign were petty skirmishes 
and predatory incursions. Lewis remained at Versailles, and 
sent his son, the Dauphin, to rex>resent him in the Nether- 
lands : but the Dauphin was placed under the tutelage of 

* Tliis account of Eussell’s expedition to the Mediterranean I have taken chiefly 
from Burchett. 
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Luxemburg, and proved a most submissive pupil. During 
several montlis tie hostile armies observed each other. The 
allies made one bold push with the intention of carrying the 
war into the French territory : but Luxemburg, by a forced 
march, which excited the admiration of j)ersoiis versed in the 
military art, frustrated the design. William on the other hand 
succeeded in taking Huy, then a fortress of the third rank, 
hfo battle was fought : no important town was besieged : but 
the confederates were satisfied vdth their campaign. Of the 
four previous years every one had been marked by some great 
disaster. In 1690 Waldeck had been defeated at Fleurus. 
In 1691 Mons had fallen. In 1692 Hamur had been taken in 
sight of the allied army 5 and this calamity had been speedily 
followed by the defeat of Steinkirk. In 1693 the battle of 
Landen had been lost ; and Chaiieroy had submitted to the 
conqueror. At length in 1694 the tide had begun to turn. 
The French arms had made no progress. What had been 
gained by the allies was indeed not much : but the smallest 
gain was welcome to those whom a long run of evil fortune 
had discouraged. 

In England, the general opinion was that, notwithstanding 
the disaster in Camaret Bay, the war was on the whole pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily both by land and by sea. But some 
parts of the internal administration excited, during this au- 
tumn, much discontent. 

Since Trenchard had been appointed Secretary of State, 
the Jacobite agitators had found their situation much more 
unpleasant than before. Sidney had been too indulgent and 
too fond of pleasure to give them much trouble. Nottingham 
was a diligent and honest minister : but he was as high a 
Tory as a faithful subject of William and Mary could be ; he 
loved and esteemed many of the nonjurors ; and, though he 
might force himself to be severe vfhen nothing but severity 
could save the State, he was not extreme to mark the trans- 
gressions of his old friends; nor did he encourage talebearers 
to come to Whitehall with reports of cons|)iracies. But 
Trenchard was both an active public servant and an earnest 
Whig. Even if he had himself been inclined to lenity, he 
would have been urged to severity by those who surrounded 
him. He had constantly at his side Hugh Speke and Aaron 
Smith, men to whom a hunt after a Jacobite was the most 
exciting of all sports. The cry of the maleconteiits was that 
Nottingham had kept his bloodhounds in the leash, but that 
Trenchard had let them slip. Every honest gentleman who 
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loved tlie Glmrcli and kated the Dutch went in danger of his 
life. There was a constant hustle at the Secretary’s Office, a .. . 

constant stream of informers coming in, and of messengers with 
warrants going out. It was said, too, that the warrants were 
often irregularly drawn, that they did not specify the jperson, 
that they did not specify the crime, and yet that, under the 
authorit}^ of such instruments as these, houses were entered, 
desks and cahinets searched, valuable papers carried away, 
and men of good birth and breeding flung into gaol among 
felons/^ The minister and his agents answered that West- 
minster HaU was open ; that, if any man had been illegally 
imprisoned, he had only to bring his action j that juries were 
quite sufficiently disposed to listen to any person who pre- 
tended to have been oppressed by cruel and griping men in 
power ; and that, as none of the prisoners whose wrongs were 
so pathetically described had ventured to resort to this ob- 
vious and easy mode of obtaining redress, it might fairly be 
inferred that nothing had been done which could not be 
justified. The clamour of the malecontents, however, made 
a considerable impression on the public mind; and, at length, 
a transaction, in which Trenchard was more nnlncky than 
culpable, brought on him and on the government with which 
he was connected much temporary obloquy. 

Among the informers who haunted his office was an Irish The Lan- 
vagabond who had borne more than one name and had pro- 
fessed more than one religion. He now called himself Taaffe. tions, 
He had been a priest of the Eoman Catholic Clirn'ch, and 
Secretary to Adda the Papal ITnhcio, but had, since the Ee- 
volution, turned Protestant, had taken a wife, and had dis- 
tinguished himself by his activity in discovering the concealed 
jproperty of those Jesuits and Benedictines who, during the 
late reign, had been quartered in London. The ministers 
despised him : hnt they trusted him. They thought that he 
had, by his apostasy, and by the part which he had borne in .. 
the spoliation of the religions orders, cut himself off from 
all retreat, and that, having nothing hut a halter to expect 
from King James, he must be true to King WilLiam.t 

This man fell in with a Jacobite agent named Lnnt, who 
had, since the Ee volution, been repeatedly em^Joyed among 
the discontented gentry of Cheshire and Lancashire, and 
who had been privy to those plans of insurrection which 
had been disconcerted by the battle of the Boyne in 1690, 

* Letter to Trencliard, 1694. 

t Bumet, ii. 141, 142, ; and Onslow's Kote ; Kingston’s True History, 1697. 
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and by tbe battle of La Hogne in 1692. Linit bad once 
been arrested on snspicion of treason^ but bad been dis- 
charged for want of legal proof of bis guilt. He was a mere 
bireling, and was, without much difficulty, induced by Taaffe 
to turn approTer, Tbe pair went to Trencbard. Liint told 
bis story, mentioned tbe names of some Cbesbire and Lanca- 
sbire squires to wbom be bad, as be affirmed, carried com- 
missions from Saint Germauis, and of others, who bad, to bis 
knowledge, formed secret boards of arms and ammunition. 
His single oath would not baye been sufficient to support a 
charge of high treason: but be produced another witness 
whose evidence seemed to make tbe case complete. Tbe 
narrative was plausible and coherent ; and indeed, though it 
may have been embellished by fictions, there can be little 
doubt that it was in substance true."^ Messengers and search 
warrants were sent down to Lancashire. Aaron Smith him- 
self went thither; and Taaffe went with him. The alarm 
had been given by some of the numerous traitors who ate 
the bread of William. Many of the accused persons had 
fled; and others had buried their sabres and muskets, and 
burned their papers. Nevertheless, discoveries were made 
which confirmed Lunt’s depositions. Behind the wainscot of 
the old mansion of one Roman Catholic family was dis 
covered a commission signed by James. Another house, of 
which the master had absconded, was strictly searched, in 
spite of the solemn assevei’ations of his wife and his servants 
that no arms were concealed there. While the lady, with 
her hand on her heart, was protesting on her honour that 
her husband was falsely accused, the messengers observed 
that the back of the chimney did not seem to be firmly fixed. 
It was removed, and a hea]p of blades such as were used by 
horse soldiers tumbled out. In one of the garrets were 
ibund, carefolly bricked up, thirty saddles for troopers, as 
many breastxDlates, and sixty cavahy swords. Trencbard and 
Aaron Smith thought the case complete ; and it was deter- 
mined that those culprits who had been apprehended should 
be tried by a special commission.f 

Taaffe now confidently expected to be recompensed for his 
services ; but he found a cold reception at the Treasury. He 
had gone down to Lancashire chiefly in order that he might, 
under the protection of a search warrant, pilfer trinkets and 
broad pieces from secret drawers. His sleight of hand how- 
ever had not altogether escaped the observation of his com- 

* See the Life of jameSi h* 524. 
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pamons. They discovered that he had made free with the 
communion plate of the Popish families, whose private 
hoards he had assisted in ransacking. When therefore he 
applied for reward, he was dismissed, not merely mih a 
refusal, but with a stern reprimand. He went away mad 
with greediness and spite. There was yet one way in which 
he might obtain both money and revenge ; and that way he 
took. He made overtures to the friends of the prisoners* 
He and he alone could undo what he had done, could save the 
accused from the gallows, could cover the accusers with in- 
famy, could drive from office the Secretary and the Solicitor 
who were the dread of all the friends of King James. Loath- 
some as Taaffe was to the Jacobites, his offer was not to be 
slighted. He received a sum in hand : he was assured that 
a comfortable annuity for life should be settled on him when 
the business was done ; and he was sent down into the coun- 
try, and kept in strict seclusion against the day of trial.*^ 

Meanwhile unlicensed pamphlets, in which the Lancashire 
plot was classed with Oates’s plot, with Dangerfield’s plot, 
with Puller’s plot, with Young’s plot, with A^itney’s plot, 
were circulated all over the knigdom, and especially in the 
county which was to furnish the jury. Of these pamphlets 
the longest, the ablest, and the bitterest, entitled a Letter to 
Secretary Trenchard, was commonly ascribed to Perguson. 
It is not improbable that Perguson may have furnished some 
of the materials, and may have conveyed the manuscri|)t to 
the press. But many passages are written with an art and a 
vigour which assuredly did not belong to him. Those who 
judge by internal evidence may perhaps think that, in some 
parts of this remarkable tract, they can discern the last 
gleam of the malignant genius of Montgomery. A few weeks 
after the appearance of the Letter he sank, unhonoured and 
unlamented, into the grave.f 

There were then no printed newspapers except the London 
Gazette. But since the Eevolution the newsletter had be- 
come a more important political engine than it had previously 
been. The newsletters of one writer named Dyer were 
widely circulated in manuscript. He affected to be a Tory 
and a High Churchman, and was consequently regarded by 
the foxhmiting lords of manors, all over the kingdom, as an 
oracle. He had already been twice in prison; but his gains 

* Kingston. Por the fact that a bribe taken on oath by the Lords. ^ 
was given to Taaffe, Kingston cites the f Narcissus LnttrelFs Diary, Oct, 6. 
evidence, not now extant, which was 1694. 
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had more than compensated for his sufferings, and he still 
persisted in seasoning his intelligence to suit the taste of the 
country gentlemen; He now turned the Lancashire plot into 
ridicule, declared that the guns which had been found were 
old fowling pieces, that the saddles were meant only for 
hunting, and that the swords were rusty reliques of Edge 
Hill and Marstoii Moor.* The effect produced by all this 
invective and sarcasm on the public mind seems to have been 
great. Even at the Dutch Embassy, where assuredly there 
was no leaning towards Jacobitism, there was a strong im- 
pression that it would be unwise to bring the prisoners to 
trial. In Lancashire and Cheshire the prevailing sentiments 
were pity for the accused and hatred of the prosecutors. The 
government however persevered. In October four Judges 
went down to Manchester. At present the population of that 
town is made up of persons born in every part of the British 
Isles, and consequently has no especial sympathy with the 
landowners, the farmers and the agricultural labourers of 
the neighboui’ing districts. But in the seventeenth century 
the Manchester man was a Lancashire man. His polities 
were those of his connty. Eor the old Cavalier families of 
his county he felt a great respect ; and he was furious when 
he thought that some of the best blood of his county was 
about to be shed by a knot of Eoundhead pettifoggers from 
London, Multitudes of people from the neighbouring villages 
filled the streets of the town, and saw with grief and indig- 
nation the array of drawn swords and loaded carbines which 
surrounded the culprits. Aaron Smith’s arrangements do 
not seem to have been skilful. The chief counsel for the 
Crown was Sir William Wiiliains, who, though now well 
stricken in years and possessed of a great estate, stiU con- 
tinued to practise. One fault had thrown a dark shade over 
the latter part of his life. The recollection of that day on 
which he had stood up in Westminster Hall, amidst laughter 
and hooting, to defend the dispensing power and to attack 
the right of petition, had, ever since the Revolution, kept him 
back from honour. He was an angry and disappointed man, 
and was by no means disposed to incur unpopularity in the 
cause of a government to which he owed nothing, and from 
which he expected nothing. 

Of the trial no detailed report has come down to us 5 but 

* As to Dyer’s ne-w‘sletter, see Karcissus Eiittrell’s Diary for Jiine and August 
1693, and September 1694. 
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we liave botli a 'WTiig iiarratire and a Jacobite narrative."^' 
It seems that tbe prisoners wlio were first arraigned did not 
sever in tbeir challenges, and were consequentlj tried to- 
gether. Williams examined, or rather crossexamined, his 
own witnesses with a severity which confused them. The 
crowd which filled the court laughed and clamoured. Lunt 
ill particular became completely bewildered, mistook one 
person for another, and did not recover himself till the 
Judges took him out of the hands of the counsel for the 
Cromi. For some of the prisoners an alibi was set up. Evi- 
dence was also produced to show, what was undoubteffly true, 
that Lunt was a man of abandoned character. The result 
however seemed doubtful till, to the dismay of the prosecu- 
tors, Taaffe entered the box. He swore with unblushing 
forehead that the whole story of the plot was a circumstantial 
lie devised by himself and Lunt. Williams threw down his 
brief; and, in truth, a more honest advocate might well have 
done the same. The prisoners who were at the bar were in- 
stantly acquitted ; those who had not yet been tried were set 
at liberty : the witnesses for the prosecution were pelted out 
of Manchester : the Clerk of the Crown narrowly escaped 
with life ; and the Judges took their departure amidst hisses 
and execrations. 

A few days after the close of the trials at Manchester 
William returned to England. On the twelfth of November, 
only forty-eight hours after his arrival at Kensington, the 
Houses met. He congratulated them on the improved aspect 
of affairs. Both by land and by sea the events of the year 
which was about to close had been, on the whole, favourable 
to the allies : the French armies had made no progress : the 
French fieets had not ventured to show themselves : never- 
theless, a safe and honourable peace could be obtained only 
by a vigorous prosecution of the war; and the war could not 
be vigorously prosecuted without large supplies. William 
then remmded the Commons that the Act by which they had 
settled the Customs on the Crown for four years was about 
to expire, and expressed his hope that it would be renewed. 

After the King had spoken, the Commons, for some reason 
which no writer has explained, adjourned for a week. Before 
they met again, an event took place which caused great 

, * The Whig narrative is Kingston’s ; of Lancashire to a Friend in Londonj 
the Jacobite narrative, by an anonymons giving some Account of the late Trials, 
author, has lately been printed by the 1694. 
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sorrow at tlie palace, and throngli all the ranks of the Low 
Church party. Tillotson was taken suddenly iU while at- 
tending public worship in the chapel of Whitehall. Prompt 
remedies might perhaps have saved him : but he would not 
interrupt the prayers ; and, before the service was over, his 
malady was beyond the reach of medicine. He was almost 
speechless : but his friends long remembered with pleasure 
a few broken ejaculations which showed that he enjoyed 
peace of mind to the last. He was buried in the church of 
Saint Lawrence Jewry, near Guildhall. It was there that he 
had won his immense oratorical reputation. He had preached 
there during the thirty years which preceded his elevation to 
the throne of Canterbury. His eloquence had attracted to 
the heart of the City crowds of the learned and polite, ft'orn 
the Imis of Court and from the lordly mansions of Saint 
James’s and Soho. A considerable part of his congregation 
had generally consisted of young clergymen, who came to 
learn the art of preaching at the feet of him who was univer- 
sally considered as the first of preachers. To this church 
his remains were now carried through a mourning population. 
The hearse was followed by an endless train of splendid 
equipages from Lambeth through Southwark and over 
London Bridge. Burnet preached the funeral sermon. His 
kind and honest heart was overcome by so many tender re- 
collections that, in the midst of his discourse, he paused and 
burst into tears, while a loud moan of sorrow rose from the 
whole auditory. The Queen could not speak of her favourite 
instructor without weeping. Even William was visibly 
moved. I have lost,” he said, the best friend that I ever 
had, and the best man that I ever knew.” The only English- 
man who is mentioned with tenderness in any part of the 
great mass of letters which the King wrote to Heinsius 
is Tillotson. The Archbishop had left a widow. To her 
William granted a pension of four hundred a year, which he 
afterwards increased to six hundred. His anxiety that she 
should receive her income regularly and without stoppages 
was honourable to him. Every quarterday he ordered the 
money, without any deduction, to be brought to himself, and 
immediately sent it to her. Tillotson had bequeathed to her 
no property, except a great number of manuscript sermons. 
Such was his fame among his contemporaries that those 
sermons were purchased by the booksellers for the almost in- 
credible sum of two thousand five hundred guineas, equiva- 
lent, in the wretched state in which the silver coin then was, 
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to at least three thousand six hundred pounds# Such a price oitap. 
had never before been given in England for any copyright. . . 

Abont the same time Bryden^ whose reputation was then in 
the zenith, received thirteen hundred pounds for his transla- 
tion of all the works of Virgil, and was thought to have been 
splendidly remunerated.’^ 

It was not easy to fill satisfactorily the high place which Tenison 
Tillotson had left vacant. Mary gave her voice for Stilling- 
fleet, and pressed his claims as earnestly as she ever ventured to Canter- 
press any thing. In abilities and attainments he liadfew supe- 
riors among the clergy. But, though he would probably have 
been considered as a Low Churchman by Jane and South, he 
was too high a Churchman forWiUiam; and Tenison was ap- 
pointed. The new primate was not eminently distinguished 
by eloquence or learning ; but he was honest, prudent, la- 
borious, and benevolent : he had been a good rector of a 
large parish, and a good bishop of a large diocese ; detraction 
had not yet been busy with his name ; and it might well be 
thought that a man of plain sense, moderation, and integrity, 
was more likely than a man of brilliant genius and lofty 
spirit to succeed in the arduous task of quieting a discon- 
tented and distracted Church. 

Meanwhile the Commons had entered upon business. They 
cheerfully voted about two million four hundred thousand 
pounds for the army, and as much for the nav;y% Tbe land 
tax for the year was again fixed at four shillings in the 
pound ; the Act which settled the Customs on the Crown was 
renewed for a term of five years ; and a fund was estabhshed 
on which the government was authorised to borrow two 
millions and a half. 

Some time was spent by both Houses in discussing the Debates o:i 
Manchester trials. If the malecontents had been wise, thev 
would have been satisfied with the advantage which they had prosecu- 
already gained. Their friends had been set free. The pro- 
secutors had with difficulty escaped from the hands of an en- 
raged multitude. The character of the government had been 
seriously damaged. The ministers were accused, in prose 
and in verse, sometimes in earnest and sometimes in jest, 
of having hired a gang of ruffians to swear away the lives 
of honest gentlemen. Even moderate politicians, who gave 
no credit to these foul imputations, owned that Trenchard 
ought to have remembered the villanies of EuUer and Young, 

^ Bircb’s Life of Tillotson ; tbe I'nneral Sermon preached by Bnmet; William 
to Heinsins, 1694. 
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and to Iiave been on Ms guard against sneli -wretclies as 
Taaffe and Lnnt. The nnfortnnate Secretary’s health and 
spirits had given way,. It was said that he was dying ; and 
it was certain that he would not long continne to hold the 
»seals. The Tories had won a great victory ; but, in their 
eagerness to improve it^ they turned it into a defeat. 

Early in the session Howe complained, with his usual 
vehemence and asperity, of the indignities to which innocent 
and honourable men, highly descended and highly esteemed^ 
had been subjected by Aaron Smith and the wretches who 
were in his pay. The leading Whigs, with great judgment, 
demanded an inquiry. Then the Tories began to flinch. 
They well knew that an inquiry could not strengthen their 
case, and might weaken it. The issue, they said, had been 
tried : a jury had pronounced : the verdict was definitive ; 
and it would be monstrous to give the false witnesses who 
had been stoned out of Manchester an opportunity of re- 
peating their lesson. To this argument the answer was 
obvious. The verdict was definitive as respected the de- 
fendants, but not as respected the prosecutors. The prose- 
cutors were now in their turn defendants, and were entitled 
to all the privileges of defendants. It did not follow, because 
the Lancashire gentlemen had been found, and very properly 
found, not guilty of treason, that the Secretary of State and 
the Solicitor of the Treasury had been guilty of unfairness, 
or even of rashness. The House, by one hundred and nine- 
teen votes to one hundred and two, resolved that Aaron 
Smith and the witnesses on both sides should be ordered to 
attend. Several days were passed in examination and cross- 
examination ; and sometimes the sittings extended far into 
the night. It soon became clear that the prosecution had 
not been lightly instituted, and that some of the persons 
who had been acquitted had been concerned in treasonable 
schemes. The Tories would now have been content with a 
drawn battle : but the Whigs were not disposed to forego 
their advantage. It was moved that there had been a suf- 
ficient ground for the proceedings before the Special Com- 
mission; and this motion was carried without a division. 
The opposition proposed to add some words implying that 
the witnesses for the Crown had forsworn themselves : but 
these words were rejected by one hundred and thirty-six votes 
to one hundred and nine ; and it was resolved by one himdred 
and thirty-three votes to ninety-seven that there had been a 
dangerous conspiracy. The Lords had meanwhile been de- 
liberating on the same subject, and had come to the same 
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conclusion. Tliey sent Taaffe to prison for preyarication ; CHAP. 

and they passed resolutions acquitting botli the goyernnieiit 

and the judges of all blame. The public however continued 
to think that the gentlemen who had been tried at Manchester 
had been xmjustifiably persecuted, till a Jacobite plot of sin- 
gular atrocity, brought home to the plotters bj^ decisive 
evidence, produced a violent revulsion of feeling.’^ 

Meanwhile three bills, which had been repeatedly discussed 
in preceding years, and two of which had been carried in vain 
to the foot of the throne, had been again brought in ; the 
Place BiU, the Bill for the Eegulation of Trials in cases of 
Treason, and the Triennial BiU, 

The Place Bin did not reach the Lords. It was thrice Place Bill, 
read in the Lower House, but was not passed. At the very 
last moment it was rejected by a hundred and seventy-five 
votes to a hundred and forty-two. Howe and Hailey were 
the teUers for the minority, f 

The Bill for the Eegulation of Trials in cases of Treason Bill for the 
went up again to the Peers. Their Lordships again added 
to it the clause which had formerly been fatal to it. The in cases of 
Commons again refused to grant any new privilege to the 
hereditary aristocracy. Conferences were again held : reasons 
were again exchanged : both Houses were again obstinate ; 
and the hill was again lost.J 

The Triennial BUI was more fortunate. It was brought 
in on the first day of the session, and went easily and rapidly pa^ssed. 
through both Houses. The only question abont which there 
was any serious contention was, how long the existing Par- 
hament shonld he suffered to continue. After several sharp 
debates UsTovemher in the year 1696 was fixed as the extreme 
term. The BiU settling the Cnstoms on the Crown and the 
Triennial BiU proceeded almost side by side. Both were, on 
the twenty-second of December, ready for the royal assent. 

WUliam came in state on that day to Westminster. The 
attendance of members of both Houses was large. When 
the Clerk of the Crown read the words, -^A BUI for the 
freqnent Calling and Meeting of Parliaments,” the anxiety 
was great. When the Clerk of the Parliament made answer, 

* See the Journals of the two Houses, whether it diSered in any respect from 
The only account that we have of the de- the hill of the preceding year, 
hates is in the letters of L’Hermitage. J The history of this hill may he read 

t Commons’ Journals, Peh. 20. 169|. in the Journals of the Houses. The con- 
As this hill never reached the Lords, it test, not a very vehement one, lasted till 
is not to he found among their archives, the 20th of April. 

I have therefore no means of discovering 
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Le roy et la royiie le veiilent,’^ a loud and loii^ linm of 
delight and exultation rose from the benches and the bar.*^ 
William had resolved many months before not to refuse his 
assent a second time to so popular a lav/.f There %vere 
some however who thought that he would not have made so 
great a concession if he had on that day been quite himself. 
It was plain indeed that he was strangely agitated and un- 
nerved. It had been announced that he would dine in public 
at Whitehall. But he disappointed the curiosity of the mul- 
titude which on such occasions flocked to the Courts and 
hurried back to Kensington, j 

He had but too good reason to be uneasy. His wife had^ 
during two or three days, been poorly ; and on the preceding 
evening grave symptoms had appeared. Sir Thomas Mil- 
lington, who was physician in ordinary to the King, thought 
that she had the measles. But Eaclcliffe, who, with coarse 
manners and little book learning, had raised himself to the 
first practice in London chiefly by his rare skill m diagnostics, 
uttered the more alarming words, small pox. That disease, 
over which science has since achieved a succession of glorious 
and beneficent victories, was then the most terrible of all the 
ministers of death. The havoc of the plague had been far 
more rapid : but the plague had visited our shores only once 
or twice within living memory ; and the small pox was always 
present, filling the churchyards with corpses, tormenting with 
constant fears all whom it had not yet stricken, leaving on 
those whose lives it spared the hideous traces of its power, 
turning the babe into a changeling at which the mother 
shuddered, and making the eyes and cheeks of the betrothed 
maiden objects of horror to the lover. Towards the end of 
the year 1694, this pestilence was more than usually severe. 
At length the infection spread to the palace, and reached the 
young and blooming Queen. She received the intimation 
of her danger with true greatness of soul. She gave orders 
that every lady of her bedchamber, every maid of honour, 
nay, every menial servant, who had not had the small pox, 
should instantly leave Kensington House. She locked herself 
up during a short time in her closet, burned some papers, 
arranged others, and then calmly awaited her fate. 

During two or three days there were many alternations of 

* ‘'The Commons,” says Narcissus estoit universel ”-~L’Hermitage, 
Luttrell, “gave a great hum.” “Lemur- f L’Hermitage says this in his cles- 

mure qui est la marque d’applaudisse- patch of Nov. 

ment fat si grand qu’on pent dire qu’il | Burnet, ii. 137.; Van Citters,^^- 
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hope and fear. The physicians coniradicted each other and CHAlA 
themselves in a way which sufficiently indicates the state of . 

medical science in that age. The disease was measles : it 
was scarlet fever : it was spotted fever : it was erysipelas. 

At one moment some symptoms, which in truth showed that 
the case was almost hopeless, were hailed a-s indications of 
returning health. At length all doubt was over. Eadcliffe’s 
opinion proved to be right. It was plain that the Queen 
was sinking under small pox of the most malignant type. 

AH this time William remained night and day near her 
bedside. The little couch on which he sle|)t when he was in 
camp was spread for him in the antechamber : but he scarcely 
lay down on it. The sight of his misery, the Dutch Envoy 
wrote, was enough to melt the hardest heart. ISTothing 
seemed to be left of the man whose serene fortitude had been 
the wonder of old soldiers on the disastrous day of Landen, 
and of old sailors through that fearful night among the sheets 
of ice and banks of sand on the coast of Goree. The very 
domestics saw the tears rmining unchecked down that face, 
of which the stern composure had seldom been disturbed by 
any triumph or by any defeat. Several of the prelates were 
in attendance. The King drew Buimet aside, and gave way 
to an agony of grief. There is no hope,” he cried. I was 
the happiest man on earth ; and I am the most miserable. 

She had no fault ; none : you knew her well ; but you could 
not know, nobody but myself could Imow, her goodness.” 

Tenison undertook to tell her that she was dying. He was 
afraid that such a communication, abruptly made, might 
agitate her violently, and began with much management. 

But she soon caught his meaning, and, with that meek 
womanly courage which so often puts our bravery to shame, 
submitted herself to the will of God. She called for a small 
cabinet in which her most important papers were locked up, 
gave orders that, as soon as she was no more, it should be 
delivered to the King, and then dismissed worldly cares from 
her mind. She received the Eucharist, and repeated her part 
of the office with unimpaired memory and intelligence, though 
in a feeble voice. She observed that Tenison had been long 
standing at her bedside, and, with that sweet courtesy which 
was habitual to her, faltered out her commands that he would 
sit down, and rej^eated them till he obeyed. After she had 
received the sacrament she sank raj)idly, and uttered only a 
few broken words. THvice she tried to take a last farewell of 
him whom she had loved so truly and entirely : but she was 
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"onable to speak. He kad a succession of fits so alarming 
tkat Ms PriiTj ConnciUors/wko were assembled in a 
bonring room, were apprekensive for Ms reason and kis life. 
The Duke of Leeds, at tke request of Ms coEeagues, ventured 
to assume tke Mendly guardianshi|) of wMck minds de- 
ranged by sorrow stand in need. A few moments before tke 
Queen expired, WiEiam was removed, almost insensible, from 
tke sick room. 

Mary died in peace witk Anne. Before tke pkysicians kad 
pronounced tke case kopeless, tke Princess, wko was tken in 
very delicate kealtk, kad sent a kind message ; and Mary kad 
returned a kind answer. Tke Princess had tken proposed to 
come herself : but WiEiam kad, in very gracious terms, de- 
clined the offer. Tke excitement of an interview, he said, 
would be too muck for both sisters. If a favourable turn 
took place. Her Eoyal Highness should be most welcome to 
Kensington. A few hours later aE was over.* 

Tke pubEc sorrow was great and general. Por Maryts 
blameless life, her large charities, and her winning manners 
kad conquered the hearts of her people. When tke Com- 
mons next met they sate for a time in profound sEenee. At 
length it was moved and resolved that, an Address of Condo- 
lence should be presented to tke King ; and tken tke House 
broke up without proceeding to other business. Tke Dutch 
Envoy informed tke States General that many of tke members 
kad kandkercMefs at their eyes. Tke number of sad faces in 
tke street struck every observer. Tke mourning was more ge- 
neral than even the mourning for Charles tke Second kad been. 
On tke Sunday which foEowed the QueeMs death her virtues 
were celebrated in almost every parish church of the capital, 
and in almost every great meeting of nonconformists. t 
The most estimable Jacobites respected the sorrow of 
WiEiam and tke memory of Mary. But to the fiercer zealots 
of the party neither the house of mourning nor the grave was 
sacred. At Bristol the adherents of Sir John Knight rang 
tke bells as if for a victory.^ It has often been repeated, and 
is not at aE improbable, that a nonjuring divine, in the midst 

* Bumet, ii. 136. 138.; Xarcissus the same date; Van Citters of the same 

date; L’Hermitage, Jan. 1695. 
Among the Sermons on Marys death, 
that of Sherlock, preached in the 'Tempi© 
Chnrch, and those of Howe and Bates, 
preached to great Preshy texian congre^ 
gations, deserve notice. 

I Harcissns Lnttrell’s Diary. 


Lnttrell’s Diary; Van Citters, ^— 7 ®' 
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; Vernon to Lord Lexington, Dec. 21 . 
25. 28., Jan, 1 . ; Tenison’s Funeral Ser- 
mon. 

t EvelynV Diary; Karcissns Lut- 
trelTs Diary ; Commons’ Journals, Dee. 
28. 1694; Shrewshnry to Lexington, of 
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of tlie general lamentation, preached on the text, Go : see 
now this cursed woman and bury her : for she is a King’s . 
daughter.’^ It is certain that some of the ejected priests 
pursued her to the grave with mvectives. Her death, they 
said, was evidently a judgment for her crime. God had, 
from the top of Sinai, in thunder and lightning, promised 
length of days to children who should honour their parents; 
and in this promise was plainly implied a menace. What 
father had ever been worse treated by his daughters than 
James by Mary and Anne P Mary was gone, cut off in the 
prime of life, in the glow of beauty, in the height of pro- 
sperity ; and Anne would do well to profit by the warning. 
Wagstaffe went fiirther, and dwelt much on certain wonderful 
coincidences of time. James had been driven from his j)alace 
and country in Chiistmas week. Mary had died in Christmas 
week. There could be no doubt that, if the secrets of Provi- 
dence were disclosed to us, we should find that the turns of the 
daughter’s complaint in December 1694 bore an exact analogy 
to the turns of the father’s fortune in December 1688. It was 
at midnight that the father ran away from Eochester : it was 
at midnight that the daughter expired. Such was the pro- 
fundity and such the in genuity of a writer whom the Jacobite 
schismatics justly regarded as one of their ablest chiefs.’^^' 

The Whigs soon had an op|)ortmiity of retaliating. They 
triumphantly related that a scrivener in the Borough, a 
stanch friend of hereditary right, while exulting in the judg- 
ment which had overtaken the Queen, had himself fallen 
down dead in a fit.f 

The funeral was long remembered as the saddest and most 
august that Westminster had ever seen. While the Queen’s 
remains lay in state at Whitehall, the neighbouring streets 
were filled every day, from sunrise to sunset, by crowds which 
made ail traffic impossible. The two Houses with their 
maces followed the hearse, the Lords robed in scarlet and 
ermine, the Commons in long black mantles. Ho preceding 
Sovereign had ever been attended to the grave by a Parlia- 
ment : for, till then, the Parliament had always expired with 
the Sovereign. A paper had indeed been circulated, in which 
the logic of a small sharp pettifogger was employed to prove 
that writs, issued in the joint names of William and Mary, 
ceased to be of force as soon as WiUiam reigned alone. But 
this paltry cavil had completely failed. It had not even been 

* Remarks on some late Sermons, 1695 ; A Defence of tke ArclibisTiop’s Sennoa, 
1695. t LnttreU’s Diarj. 
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mentioned in tlie Lower House, and Lad been mentioned in 
tlie Upper only to be conteniptnonsly overruled. The whole 
Magistracy of the City swelled the procession. The banners 
of England and France, Scotland and Ireland, were carried by 
great nobles before the corpse. The pall was borne by the 
chiefs of the illustrious houses of Howard, Seymour, Grey, 
and Stanley. On the gorgeous coffin of purple and gold were 
laid the crown and sceptre of the realm. The day was well 
suited to such a ceremony. The sky was dark and troubled ; 
and a few ghastly flakes of snow fell on the black plumes of 
the funeral car. Within the Abbey, nave, choir and transept 
were in a blaze with innumerable waxlights. The body was 
deposited under a sumptuous canopy in the centre of the 
church while the Primate preached. The earlier part of his 
discourse was deformed by pedantic divisions and subdivi- 
sions : but towai'ds the close he told what he had himself seen 
and heard with a simplicity and earnestness more affecting 
than the most skilful rhetoric. Through the whole ceremony 
the distant booming of cannon was heard every minute from 
the batteries of the Tower. The gentle Queen sleeps among 
her illustrious kindred in the southern aisle of the Chapel of 
Henry the Seventh.*^ 

The affection with which her husband cherished her me- 
mory was soon attested by a monument the most superb that 
was ever erected to any sovereign. Ho scheme had been so 
much her own, none had been so near her heart, as that of 
converting the palace at Greenwich into a retreat for seamen. 
It h ad occurred to her when she had found it difficult to pro- 
vide good shelter and good attendance for the thousands of 
brave men who had come back to England wounded after the 
battle of La Hogue. While she lived scarcely any step was 
taken towards the accomplishing of her favourite design. But 
it should seem that, as soon as her husband had lost her, he 
began to rej)roach himself for having neglected her wishes. 
Ho time was lost, A plan was famished by Wren ; and soon 
an edifice, surpassing that asylum which the magnificent 
Lewis had provided for his soldiers, rose on the margin of the 
Thames, Whoever reads the inscription which runs round 
the frieze of the hall will observe that William claims no part 
of the merit of the design, and that the praise is ascribed to 
Mary alone. Had the King’s life been prolonged till the 
works were completed, a statue of her who was the real found- 

* L’Herinitage, Marcli 1695; London Gazette, March 7.; Tenison’s 

Funeral Sermon ; Evelyn’s Hiarv. 
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ress of tlie institntioii would liaYO liad a conspicuous place in 
that court wMcli presents two lofty domes and favo graceful 
colonnades to the multitudes who are perpetually passing up 
and down the imperial river. But that part of the plan was 
never carried into effect ; and few of those who now gaze on 
the noblest of European hospitals are aware that it is a me- 
morial of the virtues of the good Queen Mary^ of the love and 
sorrow of William, and of the great victory of La Hogue. 
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OHAPTBE XXI. 

Ok tte Contuxent tlie news of Mary’s deatt excited wanoim 
emotions. Tte Huguenots, in every pant of Europe ^ 
they tad wandered, bewailed tbe elect Lady, wbo bad re- 
Scbed from her own royal state in order to “ ^-d 
^nd shelter to the persecuted people of God. In the United 

Sovinces where she was weU known and had always been 
popular, she was tenderly lamented. _ Matthew Pnor, whose 
iaits and accomplishments had obtamed for him the P^n- 
no-e of the munificent Dorset, and who was now attached to 
Z EmbLrS t?e Hague, mote that the coldest and most 

went t The lamentations of Cambridge and Ostord weie 
rioi by Leyden and Htrecht. The States 
mourning. The beUs of all the steeples of HoW tohed 
r^rSwav after day.! James, meanwhHe, strictly prohi- 
bited all momming at Saint Germains, and prevailed on Lewis 

ilbistrious nobles of Prance, and among them the Dukes oi 

SrtJof Doras, ^ O'® Ho™* of 

Tnd W wheodeath ™ited«r.t Hoose^^^o^J 

nh^erved the decent ceremonial of sorrow. They ^ 
forbidden to wear black: and they submitted: but it was 
beyoSe power of the great King to prevent his highbred 
and sharpAiItted courtiers from whispermg 
that there was something pitifal in this revenge taken by th. 
living on the dead, by a parent on a child.^ _ 

The hopes of James and of his companions in exile were 


* See Claude’s Sermon on Mary’f 

^^?^Prior to Lord and Lady Lexington, 
Jan 1695. The letter is among tlie 
Lexington papers, a yaluable collection, 

MoSy Hercury for January 1695. 
orator who pronounced an enlogium 
oil the Queen at Utrecht was so absurd 
as to say that she spent her last breath 
nroftDGritv OI tne 


UnitedProvinces « Valeant et Batayi ; 
-these are her last words— “ smt inco- 
lumes: sint florentes; sint beati ; stet in 
geternum,stet immota prseclarissima liio; 
rum eiritas, hospitium aliquando mihi 
ffratissimum, optime de me nmritum. 
See also the orations of Peter Praiieius 
of Amsterdam, and of John Ortwinius of 

^journal de Pangeau ; Memoires de 
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now Mglier tlian ihej tad been since tbe day of La Hogue. CH^. 
Indeed tbe general opinion of politicians, both here and on ... . 

tbe Continent, was that William wonld find it impossible to 
sustain Hmself mnct longer on the throne. He would not, 
it was said, have sustained himself so long but for the help of 
his wife. Her affability had conciliated many who had been 
repelled by his freezing looks and short answers. Her English 
tones, sentiments, and tastes had charmed many who were 
disgusted by his Dutch accent and Dutch habits. Though 
she did not belong to the High Church party, she loved that 
ritual to which she had been accustomed fi:om infancy, and 
complied willingly and reverently with some ceremonies which 
he considered, not indeed as sinful, but as childish, and in 
which he could hardly bring himself to take part. While 
the war lasted, it would be necessary that he should pass 
nearly half the year out of England. Hitherto she had, when 
he was absent, supplied his place, and had supplied it well. 

’Who was to supply it now? In what vicegerent could he 
place equal confidence ? To what vicegerent would the nation 
look up with equal respect? AH the statesmen of Europe 
therefore agreed in thinking that his position, difiicult and 
dangerous at best, had been made far more difficult and more 
dangerous by the death of the Queen. But all the statesmen 
of Europe were deceived ; and, strange to say, his reign was 
decidedly more prosperous and more tranquil after the de- 
cease of Mary than during her life. 

A few hours after William had lost the most tender and Death of 
beloved of all his friends, he was delivered from the most 
formidable of aU. his enemies. Death had been busy at Paris 
as well as in London. While Tenison was praying by the 
bed of Mary, Bourdaloue was administering the last unction 
to Luxemburg. The great French general had never been a 
favourite at the French Court : but when it was known that 
his feeble frame, exhausted by war and pleasure, was sinking 
under a dangerous disease, the value of his services was, for 
the first time, fully appreciated : the royal physicians were 
sent to prescribe for him: the sisters of Saint Cyr were 
ordered to pray for him ; but prayers and prescriptions were 
vain. How glad the Prince of Orange will be,’’ said Lewis, 

^‘^when the news of our loss reaches him.” He was mis- 
taken. That news found William unable to think of any loss 
but his own."^ 

During the month which followed the death of Mary the 


Saint Simon ; Dangeau ; Monthly Mercuiy for January 1695. 
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King was ineapatle of exertion. Even to tte addresses of 
the two Houses of Parliament he replied only by a few inar- 
ticulate sounds. The answers which appear in the Journals 
were not uttered by him, but were delivered in writing. 
Such business as could not be deferred was transacted by the 
intervention of Portland, who was himself oppressed with 
sorrow. During some weeks the important and confidential 
correspondence between the King and Heinsius was sus- 
pended. At length William forced himself to resume that 
correspondence : but his first letter was the letter of a heart- 
broken man. Even his martial ardour had been tamed by 
misery. I tell you in confidence, he ■wrote, that I feel 
myself to be no longer fit for military command. Yet I -vvill 
try to do my duty; and I hope that God will strengthen me.” 
So despondingly did he look forward to the most brilliant 
and successful of his many campaigns.* 

There was no interruption of parliamentary business. 
While the Abbey was hanging with black for the funeral of 
the Queen, the Commons came to a vote, which at the time 
attracted little attention, which produced no excitement, 
which has been left unnoticed by voluminous annalists, and 
of which the histoxy can he but imperfectly traced in the 
Journals of the House, but which has done more for hberty and 
for civilisation than the Great Charter or the Bill of Eights. 
Early in the session a select committee had been appointed 
to ascexiain what temporary statutes were about to expire, 
and to consider which of those statutes it might be expedient 
to eoiitinue. The report was made ; and all the recommen- 
dations contained in that report were adopted, with one 
exception. Among the laws which the Committee thought 
that it would be advisable to renew was the law which sub- 
jected the press to a censorship. The question was put, 

that the House do agree with the Committee on the Eeso- 
lution that the Act entitled an Act for preventing Abuses in 
printing seditious, treasonable, and unlicensed Pamphlets, 
and for regulating of Printing and Printing Presses, be con- 
tinued.” The Speaker pronounced that the Hoes had it; and 
the Ayes did not think fit to divide. 

A bill for continuing all the other temporary Acts, which, 
in the opinion of the committee, could not properly he suf- 
fered to expire, was brought in, passed, and sent to the 
Lords. In a short time this hill came back with an important 

* L’Hermitago, Jan. 1695 ; Vernon to Lord Lexington, Jan. if. ; William to 
to Lord Lexington, Jan. 1. 4. ; Portland Heinsins, 
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ameiidmeiit. Tlie Lords Iiad inserted in tlie list of Acts 
to be eoiitiiiiied the Act wMch placed the press nnder the . 
control of licensers. The Commons resolyed not to agree to 
the amendment, demanded a conference, and appointed a 
committee of managers. The leading manager was Edward 
Glarhe, a stanch "Whig, who represented Tannton, the 
stronghold, dnrmg fifty troubled years, of civil and religions 
freedom. 

Clarhe delivered to the Lords in the Painted Chamber 
a paper containing the reasons which had determined the 
Lower House not to renew the Licensing Act. This paper 
completely vindicates the resolntion to which the Com- 
mons had come. Blit it j)roves at the same time that they 
knew not what they were doing, what a revolution they were 
making, what a power they were calling into existence. They 
pointed out concisely, clearly, forcibly, and sometimes with a 
grave irony which is not unbecoming, the absm'dities and 
iniquities of the statute which was about to expire. But all 
their objections will be found to relate to matters of detail. 
On the great question of principle, on the question whether 
the liberty of unlicensed printing be, on the whole, a blessing 
or a curse to society, not a word is said. The Licensing Act 
is condemned, not as a thing essentially evil, but on account 
of the petty grievances, the exactions, the jobs, the commer- 
cial restrictions, the domiciliary visits, which were incidental 
to it. It is pronounced mischievous because it enables the 
Company of Stationers to extort money from publishers, 
because it empowers the agents of the government to search 
houses under the authority of general warrants, because it 
confines the foreign book trade to the port of London, because 
it detains valuable packages of books at the Custom House 
till the pages are mildewed. The Commons complain that 
the amount of the fee which the licenser may demand is not 
fixed. They complain that it is made penal in an officer of 
fche Customs to open a box of books from abroad, except in 
the presence of one of the censors of the press. How, it is 
very sensibly asked, is the officer to know that there are 
books in the box till he has opened it? Such were the 
arguments which did what Milton’s Areopagitica had failed 
to do."^ 

111 the Craftsman of Horemher 20. remembered that Locke wrote, not in his 
1731, it is said that Locke drew up the own name, hnt in the name of a multi- 
paper in which the Commons gave their tnde of plain country gentlemen and 
reasons for refusing to renew the Licen- merchants, to whom his opinions touch- 
sing Act. If this were so, it must be ing the liberty of the press would pro- 
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Tlie Loi’ds yielded witlioiit a contest. Tliey probaUy ex 
peotedtliat some less o^jectionaMe bffl for the regda mn o 
the press wotdd soon be sent np to them ; and in f^t sncli a 
bill Ls brought into the House of Commons, readtvnce, and 
referred to a select committee. But the session close e 
the committee had reported ; and English literatm-e was eman- 
cipated, and emancipated for ever, from the control of the 

^^ThiT^it event passed almost unnoticed, 

Luttrell did not think it worth mentionmg in their diaries. 
The Dutch minister did not think it worth mentionn^ m his 
despatches. No allusion to it is to be found m 
Mercuries. The public attention was occupied by other and 

far more exciting subjects. accom- 

One of those subjects was the death 
nlished the most enlightened, and,m spite of great faults, 
£ mit estimable of the statesmen who were formed in the 
corrupt and licentious Whitehall of the Eestoration. About 
rSh after the splendid obsequies of Mary, ^ 
cession of almost ostentatious simplic% pajed 
slirine of Edward tlie Confessor to tlie Ctapel of Henry t 
Seventh. There, at the distance of a few feet from her cofBn, 
lies the cofiBn of George Savile, Marquess of Halifax. 

Halifax and Nottingham l^ad long J 1 Lady 

Eland, now Halifax’s only son, 

Mary Einch, Nottingham’s daughter, ^e day of *1^® “ P 
tials was fixed : a joyous company assembled at Bmley on t 
S Z llsion ot th* bride’s Mher, which, ftom one of 
ae noblest tenraces in the island, loots down on magnjfl^nt 
^^fof beech and oak, on the rich vallej of Cataos, and on 
the spire of Oakham. The father of the bride^oom was 
detained in London by indrilKriition, 

to be dangerous. On a sudden his malady took ^ 

form He was told that he had but a few hours to hve. He 

receiVed the intimation with tranquil fortitude. 

^Sto sendoffanenpresstosnmmonlns sonto W M 

Tlalifax o'ood natiired to tlie last, would no x-u 4 .x,*a 
feSy of tL wedding day. He gave strict orders tliat Ms 


baDiy iiave secmcu. D — ~o . 

We must suppose, therefore, that, witH 
his usual prudence, he refrained from 
p-mng an exposition of liis own views, 
and couteuted himself with putting into 
a neat and perspicuous form arguments 
suited to the capacity of the parha- 
mentary majority. 


is- See the Commons’ Journals of Fel>. 
11., Apra 12. and April 17., “d 

Lords’ Journals of April 8. andAprd IS. 
1693. Unfortnnately there toatns 
in the Commons’ Jonmal of the 12th ot 
April, so that it is now imposfflhle to 

S;L;er whether there 

on the amendment made hy the Lords, 
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interment sHonld be private^ prepared liimself for the great CBLAP. 
change by devotions which astonished those who had called . 
him an atheist, and died with the serenity of a philosopher 
and of a Christian, while his friends and kindred, not suspect- 
ing his danger, were tasting the sack posset and drawing the 
curtain.^ His legitimate male posterity and his titles soon 
became extinct. Ho small portion, however, of his wit and 
eloquence descended to his daughter’s son, Philip Stanhope 
fourth Earl of Chesterfield. But it is perhaps not generally 
known that some adventurers, who, without advantages of 
fortune or position, made themselves conspicuous by the 
mere force of ability, inherited the blood of Halifax. He left a 
natural son, Henry Carey, whose dramas once drew crowded 
audiences to the theatres, and some of whose gay and spirited 
verses still live in the memory of hmidreds of thousands. 

From Henry Carey descended that Edmund Kean, who, in 
our own time, transformed himself so marvellously into Shy- 
lock, lago, and Othello. 

More than one historian has been charged with partiality 
to Halifax. The truth is that the memory of Halifax is en- 
titled in an especial manner to the protection of history. For 
what distinguishes him from all other English statesmen is 
this, that, through a long public life, and thi'ough frequent 
and violent revolutions of public feeling, he almost invariably 
took that view of the great questions of his time which history 
has finally adopted. He was called inconstant, because the 
relative position in which he stood to the contending factions 
was perpetually varying. As well might the pole star be called 
inconstant because it is sometimes to the east and sometimes 
to the west of the pointers. To have defended the ancient 
and legal constitution of the realm against a seditious popu- 
lace at one conjuncture, and agaiust a tyrannical government 
at another ; to have been the foremost champion of order in 
the turbulent Parliament of 1680, and the foremost champion 
of liberty in the servile Parliament of 1685 ; to have been just 
and merciful to Eoman Catholics in the days of the Popish 
plot, and to Exclusionists in the days of the Eye House 
Plot ; to have done all in his power to save both the head of 
Stafford and the head of Eussell ; this was a course which 
contemporaries, heated by passion, and deluded by names 
and badges, might not unnaturally call fickle, but which de- 
serves a very different name from the late justice of posterity* 

There is one and only one deep stain on the memory of this 

* L’Hermitage, April Ig. 1695 ; Evelyn’s Diary ; Burnet, ii. 149. 
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eimnent man. It is melancliGly to tliink tliat lie^ who had 
acted so great a part in the Convention, could have afterwards 
stooped to hold communication with Saint Germains. The 
fact cannot be disputed : yet for him there are excuses which 
cannot be pleaded for others who were guilty of the same 
crime. He did not, like Marlborough, EusseU, and Godol- 
phiii, betray a master by whom he was trusted, and with whose 
benefits he was loaded. It was by the ingratitude and 
malice of the Whigs that he was driven to take shelter for a 
moment among the Jacobites. It may be added that he soon 
repented of the error into which he had been hurried by 
passion, that, though never reconciled to the Court, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his zeal for the vigorous prosecution ot 
the war, and that his last work was a tract in which he 
exhorted his conntrymen to remember that the public bur- 
dens, heavy as they might seem, were light when compared 
with the yoke of loanee and of Eome.* - 

About a fortnight after the death of Halifax, a fate far more 
cruel than death befell his old rival and enemy, the Lord 
President. That able, ambitious and daring statesman was 
again hurled down from power. In his first fall, terrible as 
it was, there had been something of dignity ; and he had, by 
availing himself with rare skill of an extraordinary crisis in 
public affairs, risen once more to the most elevated position 
among English subjects. The second ruin was indeed less 
violent than the first : but it was ignominious and irretrievable. 

The peculation and venality hj which the official men of 
that age were in the habit of enriching themselves had ex- 
cited in the public mind a feeling such as could not but vent 
itself, sooner or later, in some formidable explosion. But the 
gains were immediate ; the day of retribution was uncertain ; 
and the plunderers of the public were as greedy and as auda- 
cious as ever, when the vengeance, long threatened and long 
delayed, suddenly overtook the proudest and most powerful 
among them. 

The first mutterings of the coming storm did not at all 
indicate the direction which it would take, or the fary with 
which it would burst. An iufantry regiment, which was 
quartered at Eoyston, had levied contributions on the people 
of that town and of the neighbourhood. The sum exacted 
was not large. In Prance or Brabant the moderation of the 
demand would have been thought wonderful. But to English 
shopkeepers and farmers military extortion was happily quite 

* An Essay upon Taxes, ealculated for the present Juncture of Affairs, 1693. 
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new and quite insupportable. A petition was sent up to 
tlie Commons. The Commons summoned tbe accusers and 
tlie accused to tbe bar. It soon appeared tliat a grave 
offence bad been committed^ but tbat. tbe offenders were not 
altogetber without excuse. Tbe public nionej wbicb bad 
bfien issued from tbe Exchequer for their pay and subsistence 
bad been fraudulently detained by their colonel and by bis 
agent. It was not strange tbat men who bad arms, and who 
bad not necessaries, should trouble themselves little about 
the Petition of Right and the Declaration of Eight. But it 
was monstrous that, while tbe citizen’ was heavily taxed for 
the purpose of paying to the soldier tbe largest mibtary 
stipend known in Europe, tbe soldier should be driven by 
absolute want to plunder tbe citizen. This was strongly set 
forth in a representation wbicb the Commons laid before 
William. William, who had been long strugglmg against 
abuses wbicb grievously impaired tbe efficiency of bis army, 
was glad to have bis bands thus strengthened. He promised 
ample redress, cashiered tbe offending colonel, gave strict 
orders tbat tbe troops should receive their due regularly, and 
established a military board for tbe |)urpose of detecting and 
punishing such malpractices as bad taken place at Eoyston."^'' 

But the whole administration was in such a state tbat it 
was hardly possible to track one offender without discovering 
ten others. In tbe course of tbe enquiry into tbe conduct of 
tbe troops at Eoyston, it was discovered that a bribe of two 
hundred guineas bad been received by Henry Guy, member 
of Parliament for Heydon and Secretary of the Treasury. 
Guy was instantly sent to tbe Tower, not without much ex- 
ultation on tbe part of tbe Whigs : for he was one of those 
tools who bad |)assed,* together with tbe buildings and fur- 
niture of tbe public offices, from James to William : be affected 
tbe character of a High Churchman ; and be was known to 
be closely connected with some of tbe beads of tbe Tory party, 
and especially with Trevor. t 

Another name, wbicb was afterwards but too widely cele- 
brated, first became known to the public at this time. James 

* Commons’ Journals, Jan. 12., Feb. pouvoit remedier au desordre qui regno, 
26., Mar. 6. ; A. Collection of the Debates elle rendroit im service tres utile et tr^s 
and Proceedings in Parliament in 1694 agreable au Eoy.” 
and 1695 upon the Inquiry into the late f Commons’ Journals, Feb. 16. 1695; 
Driberies and Corrupt Practices, 1695 ; Collection of the Debates and Proceed- 
L’Hermitage to the States G-en oral, March ings in Parliament in 1694 and 1695 
Van Cittcrs, Mar. ||. ; L’Hermitage . Life of Wharton ; Burnet, ii. 144, 
says: “ Si par eette recherche la chambre, 
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Craggs liad begun life as a barber. He bad tlieii been a 
footman. His abilities^ emimeiitly yigoronSj tbougb not im- 
proved by education^ bad raised bim in tbe world ; and bo 
was now entering on a career wbieb was destined to end, 
after many years of prosperity, in unutterable misery and 
despair. He bad become an army clotbier. He was examnied 
as to bis dealings witb tbe colonels of regiments 3 and, as be 
obstinately refused to produce bis books, be was sent to keep 
Guy company in the Toweiv^ 

A few hours after Ci^aggs bad been thrown into prison, a 
committee, which had been appointed to enquire into tbe 
truth of a petition signed by some of the hackney coachmen 
of London, laid on tbe table of tbe House a report which 
excited maiversal disgust and indignation. It appeared that 
these poor hardworking men had been cruelly wronged by 
tbe board under the authority of which an Act of tbe pre- 
ceding session bad placed them. They bad been pillaged and 
insulted, not only by the commissioners, but by one com- 
missioner’s lacquey and by another commissioner’s harlot. 
The Commons addressed the King ; and the King turned tbe 
delinquents out of their places.f 

But by this time delinquents far higher in power and rank 
were beginning to be uneasy. At every new detection, tbe 
excitement, both within and without tbe walls of Parliament, 
became more intense. Tbe frightful prevalence of bribery, 
corruption, and extortion was every where tbe subject of 
conversation. A contemporary pamphleteer compares tbe 
state of the political world at this conjuncture to tbe state of 
a city in which the plague has just been discovered, and in 
which the terrible words, ^^Lord haye mercy on us,” are 
already seen on some doors. J Whispers, which at another 
time would have speedily died away and been forgotten, now 
swelled, first into murmurs, and then into clamours. A 
rumour rose and spread that the funds of the two wealthiest 
corporations in the kingdom, the City of London and the 
East India Company, had been largely employed for the 
purpose of corrupting great men ; and the names of Trevor, 
Seymour, and Leeds were mentioned. 

' The mention of these names produced a stir in the Whig 
ranks. Trevor, Seymour and Leeds were all three Tories, 

• * speaker Onslow’s note on Enniet, f Gommons* Journals, Marcb. 8. 1695; 
ii/583. ; Commons’ Joamals, Mar. 6, 7. Exact Collection of Debates and Pro- 
1 G95. Tbe bistory of the terrible end of ceedings in Parliament in 1694 and 1695 ; 
this man will be found in tbe pamphlets L’Hermitage, March 
of the South Sea year. | Exact Collection of Debates. 
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and liadj in different wajs^ greater influence than j>erlaaps 
any other three Tories in the kingdom. If they could all be 
driven at once from public life -with blasted characters, the 
'\¥higs would be completely predominant both in the Par- 
liament and in the Cabinet. 

"Wliarton was not the man to let such an oppoiiunity escape 
him. At Wliite’s, no doubt, among those lads of quality who 
were his pupils in politics and in debauchery, he would have 
laughed heartily at the fury with which the nation had on a 
sudden begun to persecute men for doing what every body 
had always done and was always trying to do. But, if people 
would be fools, it was the business of a statesman to make 
use of their foUy. The cant of ];>olitieal purity was not so 
familiar to the lips of Wharton as blasphemy and ribaldry : 
but his abilities were so versatile, and his impudence so 
consummate, that he ventmed to apj)ear before the world as 
an austere patriot mourning over the venality and perfidy of a 
degenerate age. While he, animated by that fierce party 
spirit, which in honest men would he thought a vice, hut 
which in him was almost a virtue, was eagerly stirring up his 
friends to demand an enquiry into the truth of the evil reports 
which were in chculation, the subject was suddenly and 
strangely forced forward. It chanced that, while a bill of 
little interest was under discussion in the Commons, the 
postman arrived with niunerous letters directed to mem- 
bers ; and the distribution took place at the bar vrith a buzz 
of conversation which drowned the voices of the orators. 
Seymour, -whose imperious temper always prompted him to 
dictate and to chide, lectured the talkers on the scandalous 
irregularity of their conduct, and called on the Sj)8aker to 
reprimand them. An angry discussion followed ; and one of 
the offenders was provoked into making an allusion to the 
stories which were current about both Seymour and the 
Speaker. It is undoubtedly improper to talk while a bill is 
uuder discussion: hut it is much worse to take money for 
g(ititing a bill passed. If we are extreme to mark a slight 
breach of form, how severely ought we to deal with that 
corruption which is eating away the very substance of our 
institutions ! ” That was enough : the spark had fallen ; the 
train was ready : the explosion was immediate and terrible. 
After a tumultuous debate, in which the cry of “ the Tower’’ 
was repeatedly heard, "Wharton managed to carry his point. 
Before the House rose a committee was appointed to ex- 
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amine the books of the City of London and of the East India 
Company.* 

Foley was placed in the chair of the committee. Within 
a week he reported that the Speaker, Sir John Trevor, had, 
ill the preceding session, received from the City a thousand 
guineas for exjpediting a local bill. This discovery gave great 
satisfaction to the Whigs, who had always hated Trevor, and 
was not nnpleasing to many of the Tories. During six busy 
sessions his sordid rapacity had made him an object of general 
aversion. The legitimate emoluments of his post amounted 
to about four thousand a year : but it was believed that he 
had pocketed at least ten thousand a year.f His profligacy 
and insolence united had been too much even for the angelic 
temper of Tillotson. It was said that the gentle Archbishop 
had been heard to mutter something about a knave as the 
Speaker passed by him. J Yet, great as were the offences of 
this bad man, his punishment was fully proportioned to them^ 
As soon as the report of the committee had been read, it was 
moved that he had been guilty of a high crime and misde- 
meanour. He had to stand up and to put the question. 
There was a loud cry of Aye. He called on the Hoes ; and 
scarcely a voice was heard. He was forced to declare that 
the Ayes had it. A man of siiirit would have given up the 
ghost with remorse and shame ; and the unutterable ignominy 
of that moment left its mark even on the callous heart and 
brazen forehead of Trevor. Had he returned to the House 
on the following day, he would have had to put the question 
on a motion for his own expulsion. He therefore pleaded 
iliness, and shut himself up in his bedroom. Wliarton soon 
brought down a royal message authorising the Commons to 
elect another Speaker. 

The Wliig chiefs wished to place Sir Thomas Littleton in 
the chair: hut they were unable to accomplish their object. 
Foley was chosen, presented, and approved. Though be had 
of late generally voted with the Tories, he still called himself 
a *Whig, and was not unacceptable to many of the Whigs. 
He had both the abilities and the knowledge which were 
necessary to enable him to preside over the debates with 
dignity; but what, in the peculiar circumstances in which 
the House then found itself placed, was not unnaturally coii- 

* Life of Wliarton, 1715; L’llermi- pointed, tlie House resolved tliat letters 
tage, March. 1695. L’Hermitage’s should not be delivered out to members 
narrative is confirmed by the Journals, during a sitting. 

March 7. 169|, from “vrliich it appears t L’Hermitage, Mar. J|. 1695. 
that, just before the committee was ap- X Birch’s Life of Tillotson. 
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siciered as Ms principal recommendation^ was tliat implacaMe 
hatred of jobbery and corruption which lie somewhat osten- . 
tationsly professed, and doubtless sincerely felt. On the day 
after he entered on his functions, his predecessor was expeUed.*^ 

The indiscretion of Trevor had been equal to his baseness ; } 
and his guilt had been apparent on the first inspection of the ^ 
accounts of the City. The accounts of the East India Com- o 
paiiy were more obscure. The committee reported that they ^ 
had sate in Leadenhall Street, had examined documents, had 
interrogated directors and clerks, but had been imable to ar- 
rive at the bottom of the mystery of iniquity. Some most 
suspicious entries had been discovered under the head of spe- 
cial service. The expenditiue on this account had, in the year 
1693, exceeded eighty thousand pounds. It was proved that, 
as to the outlay of this money, the directors had placed im- 
plicit confidence in the governor, Sir Thomas Cook. He had 
merely told them in general terms that he had been at a 
charge of twenty-three thousand, of twenty-five thousand, of 
thirty thousand pounds, in the matter of the Charter : and his 
colleagues had, without calling on him for any detailed expla- 
nation, thanked him for his care, and ordered warrants for 
tliese great sums to be instantly made out. It appeared that 
a few mutinous directors had murmured at this immense out- 
lay, and had called for a detailed sta-tement. But the only 
answer which they had been able to extract from Cook was 
that there were some great persons whom it was necessary to 
gTatify. 

The committee also reported that they had lighted on an i 
agreement by which the company had covenanted to furnish \ 
a person named Colston with two hundred tons of saltpetre. 
At the first glance, this transaction seemed mercliantlike and 
fair. But it was soon discovered that Colston was merely an 
agent for Seymour. Suspicion was excited. The complicated 
terms of the bargain were severely examined, and were found 
to be framed in such a manner that, in eveiy possible event, 
Seymour must be a gainer and the company a loser to the 
extent of ten or twelve thousand pounds. The oi3inion of all 
who understood the matter was that the contract vv'as merely 
a disguise intended to cover a bribe. But the disguise was 
so skilfully managed that the country gentlemen were per- 
plexed, and that even the lawyers doubted whether there were 
such evidence of corruption as would be held sufficient by a 

Commons’ Journals, March 12, 13, II, 15, 16., 169|; Vernon to Lexington, 
March 15. ; L’Eerniitage, March |r. 
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CKLV, court of justice. Seymour escaped mtliout a vote of censure, 
and stiU, continued to take a leading part in tlie debates of tbe 
Commons.* But the antliority which he had long exercised 
in the House and in the western counties of England, though 
not destroyed, was visibly diminished ; and, to the end of his 
life, his traffic in saltpetre was a favourite theme of Whig 
pamphleteers and poets, f 

Billaj^-ainst The escape of Seymour only inflamed the ardour of Whar- 
ton and of Wharton’s confederates. They v/ere deterniiiied 
to discover what had been done with the eighty or ninety 
thousand pounds of secret service money which had been en- 
trusted to Cook by the East India Company. Cook, who was 
member for Colchester, was questioned in his place : he re- 
fused to answer : he was sent to the To'wer ; and a biE was 
bronght in providing that if, before a certain day, he should 
not acknowledge the whole truth, he should be incapable of 
ever holding any office, should refund to the company the 
whole of the immense sum which had been confided to him, 
and should pay a fine of twenty thousand pounds to the Crown. 
Eich as he was, these penalties would have reduced him to 
penury. The Commons were in such a temper that they 
passed the bill without a single division, f Seymour, indeed, 
though his saltpetre contract was the taEc of the whole town, 
came forward with unabashed forehead to plead for his 
accomj)lice : hut his effrontery only injured the cause which 
he defended.§ In the Upper House the bEl was condemned 
in the strongest terms by the Duke of Leeds. Pressing his 
hand on his heart, he declared, on his faith, on his honour, 
that he had no j^ersoiial interest in the question, and that he 
was actuated by no motive but a i>ure love of justice. His 
eloquence was powerfoEy seconded by the tears and lamenta- 
tions of Cook, who, from the bar, implored the Peers not to 
subject him to a species of torture unknown to the mEd laws 
of England. Instead of this cruel ME,” he said, ^^i3ass a 
bEl of indemnity ; and I wEl teE you aE.” The Lords thought 
his request not altogether unreasonable. After some com- 
munication with the Commons, it was determined that a joint 

* On vit qu’il 4toit impossible de le to Lexington, April 26. ; Bnrnet, ii. 146. 
ponrsuivre en justice, cbacun tontefois f in a poem called the Prophecy 
deinenrant conraincu qiie c’etoit nn (1703), is the line 
marcho fait a la main pour lui faire pre- “ Wlien Seymour scorns saltpetre pence.’* 
sent de la somme de 10,0)0^., et qu’il In another satire is the line 
avoit plus habile que les autres no- « Seymour bribes accuses.” 

Tices que n’avoient pas siz faire si fcement + Commons’ Joxirnals from March 26. 

leurs affaires. — L’Hemiitage, to April 8. 1695. 

Commons* Journals, March 12. Vernon § LHermitage, April |§. 1695. 
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committee of tlie two Houses shoxdd be appointed to enquire 
into tlie manner in wliicli tbe secret seiwiee money of tlie 
East India Company bad been expended ; and an Act was 
rapidly passed providing that, if Cook would make to tliis 
committee a true and full discovery, be sbonld be indemnified 
for tbe crimes wbicb be might confess, and tliat, till be made 
siicb a discovery, be sbonld remain in tbe' Tower. To tbis 
arrangement Leeds gave in imblic aH tbe opposition tbat be 
could witb deceney give. In ]3rivate those who were conseions 
of gnilt employed numerous artifices for tbe purpose of avert- 
ing enquiry. It was Avbispered tbat tilings might come out 
wbicb every good Englisbnian would wisb to bide, and tbat 
tbe greater pait> of tbe enormous smns wbicb bad jpassed 
tbrougb Cook’s bands bad been j)aid to Portland for His 
Majesty’s use. But tbe Parliament and the nation were 
determined to Imow tbe truth, whoever might suffer by tbe 
disclosure.'^ 

As soon as the Bill of Indemnity bad received the royal Enquiry 
assent, tbe joint coinmittee, consisting of twelve lords and 
twenty-four members of the House of Commons, met in the of Lovdi 
Exchequer Chamber. Wharton was placed in the chair : and 
in a few hours great discoveries were made. 

Tbe King and Poitland came out of tbe enquiry witb 
unblemished honour. Hot only bad not tbe King taken any 
part of tbe secret service money dispensed by Cook ; but be 
bad not, during some years, received even the ordinary pre- 
sent wbicb the Company bad, in former reigns, laid annually 
at tbe foot of tbe throne. It appeared tbat not less than 
fifty thousand pounds bad been offered to Portland and re- 
jected. The money lay during a whole year ready to be paid 
to him if be should change bis mind. He at length told those 
who pressed tbis imineitse bribe on him, tbat, if they per- 
sisted in insulting him by such an offer, they would make him 
an enemy of their company. Many people wondered at the 
probity which be showed on this occasion, for be was gene- 
rally thought interested and grasping. The truth seems to 
be that be loved money, but that be was a man of strict in- 
tegrity and honour. He took, without scruple, whatever be 
tliougbt tbat be could honestly take, but was incapable of 
stooping to an act of baseness. Indeed, be resented as affronts 
the compliments which were paid him on tbis occasion, t Tbe 
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integrity of Nottingliam could excite no surprise. Ten tiioii- 
sand pounds had been offered to him, and had been refused. 
The number of cases in which bribery was fully made out was 
small. A large part of the sum which Cook had drawn from 
the Company’s treasury had probably been embezzled by the 
brokers whom he had employed in the work of corruption; 
and what had become of the rest it was not easy to learn from 
the reluctant witnesses who were brought before the com* 
mittee. One glimpse of light however was caught : it was 
followed ; and it led to a discovery of the highest moment, A 
large sum was traced from Cook to an agent named Firebrace, 
and from Firebrace to another agent named Bates, who was 
well known to be closely connected vfith the High Church 
party and especially with Leeds. Bates was summoned : but 
he absconded : messengers were sent in pursuit of him : he 
was caught, brought into the Exchequer Chamber and sworn. 
The story which he told showed that he was distracted be- 
tween the fear of losing his ears and the fear of injuring his 
patron. He owned that he had undertaken to bribe Leeds, 
had been for that purpose furnished with five thousand five 
hmidred guineas, which were then worth at least eight thou- 
sand pounds, had offered those guineas to His Grace, and had 
by His Grace^^s permission, left them long at His Grace’s house 
in the care of a Swiss named Robart, who was His Grace’s 
confidential man of business. It should seem that these facts 
admitted of only one interpretation. Bates however swore 
that the Duke had refused to accept a farthing. Why then,” 
it was asked, was the gold left, by his permission, at his house 
and in the hands of his servant?” Because,” answered 
Bates, am bad at telling coin. I therefore begged His 
Grace to let me leave the pieces, in order that Eobart might 
count them for me; and His Grace was so good as to con- 
sent.” It was evident that, if this strange story had been 
true, the guineas would, in a few hours, have been taken 
away. But Bates was forced to confess that they had re- 
mained half a year where he had left them. The money had 
indeed at last, — -and this was one of the most suspicious cir- 
cumstances in the case, — been j^aid back by Eobart on the 
very morning on which the committee first met in the 
Exchequer Chamber. "Who could believe that, if the trans- 
action had been free from all taint of corruption, the 
money would have been detained as long as Cook was able 
to remain silent, and would have been refunded on the 
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very first day on wliicli lie was nnder the necessity of speak- CTAP. 
iiigont?^ 

A few horn’s after the examination of Bates^ Wharton Impeach- 
repoiled to the Coiiimons what had passed in the Exchequer 
Chamber. The indignation was general and Yehement. Yon 
now niiderstand/’ saidWharton/^why obstructions have been 
thro’wn in our w’-ay at every step^ why we have had to ring 
out truth drop by drop, why His Majesty’s name has been 
artfully used to prevent us from going into an enquiry which 
has brought nothing to light but what is to His Majesty’s 
honour. Can we think it strange that our difficulties should 
have been great, when we consider the power, the dexterit}’’, 
the experience of him who was secretly thwarting us ? ” It 
is time for us to prove signally to the world that it is impos- 
sible for any criminal to double so ciuniingly that we camiot 
track him, or to climb so high that we cannot reach him. 

Never was there a more flagitious instance of corruption. 

Never was there an offender who had less claim to indulgence. 

The obligations which the Duke of Leeds has to his country 
are of no connnon kind. One great debt we generously can- 
celled: but the mamier in which our generosity has been 
requited foi'ces us to remember that he was long ago im- 
peached for receiving money from France. How can we be 
safe while a man proved to be venal has access to the royal 
ear ? Our best laid enterprises have been defeated. Our in- 
most counsels have been betrayed. And what wonder is it ? 

Can we doubt that, together with this home trade in charters, 
a profitable foreign trade in secrets is carried on ? Ceiii we 
doubt that he who sells us to one another will, for a good 
price, sell us all to the common enemy ? ” Wharton con- 
cluded by moving that Leeds should be impeached of high 
crimes and misdeineanours.t 

Leeds had many friends and dependents in the House of 
Commons : but they could say Httle. Wharton’s motion was 
carried without a division ; and he was ordered to go to the 
bar of the Lords, and there, in the iijime of the Coiimioiis 
of England, to impeach the Duke. But, before this order 
could be obeyed, it was announced that His Grace was at the 
door and requested an audience. 

Wliile Whai'ton had been making his report to the Com- 

L’Hemituge (S|r 1^^^) t There ean, I think, he no donht, 
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mons^ Leeds hacl been Imrangning tlie Lords. He denied 
with the most solemn asseverations that he had taheii any 
money for himself. But he aclmowledged, and indeed almost 
boasted, that he had abetted Bates in getting money from 
the Company, and seemed to think that this was a service 
which any man in j)ower might be reasonably expected to 
render to a friend. Too many persons, indeed, in that age, 
made a most absnrd and pernicions distinction between a 
minister who used his influence to obtain presents for himself 
and a minister who used his influence to obtain presents for 
his dependents. The former was corrupt : the latter was 
merely good natured. Leeds X3roceeded to tell, with great 
complacency, a story about himself, which would, in our days, 
drive a public man, not only out of ofS.ee, but out of the 
society of gentlemen. ‘^^When I was Treasurer, in King 
Charles’s time, my Lords, the excise was to be farmed. 
There were several bidders. Harry Savile, for whom I had 
a great value, informed me that they had asked for his in- 
terest with me, and begged me to tell them that he had done 
his best for them. What ! ’ said I : tell them all so, when 
only one can have the farm?’ ^ Ho matter ; ’ said Harry: 

^ tell them all so ; and the one who gets the farm will think 
that he owes it to me.’ The gentlemen came. I said to 
every one of them separately, ^ Sir, you are much obliged to 
Mr. Savile : ’ Sir, Mr. Savile has been much your friend.’ 
In the end Harry got a handsome present 3 and I wished him 
good luck with it. I was his shadow then. I am Mr. Bates’s 
shadow now.” 

The Duke had hardly related this anecdote, so strildngly 
illustrative of the state of political morality in that genera, - 
tioii, when it was whispered to him that amotion to impeach 
him had been made in the House of Commons. He hastened 
thither : but, before lie arrived, the question had been put 
and carried. Hevertheless he x^i'^ssed for admittance ; and 
he was admitted. A chair, according to ancient usage, was 
placed for him mthin the bar ; and he was informed that 
the House was ready* to hear him. 

He spoke, but with less tact and judgment than usual. 
He inagnifled his own public services. But for him, he said, 
there would have . been no House of Commons to impeach 
him; a boast so extravagant that it naturally made his 
hearers unwilling to allow him the praise which his conduct 
at the time of the Eevolution really deserved. As to the 
charge against him he said little more than that he was 
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iimocent, that there had long been a malicious design to CHAD, 
ruin him^ that he would not go into particulars^ that the . 
facts which had been proved would bear two constructions, 
and that of the two constructions the more favourable ought 
in candour to be adopted. He withdrew, after praying the 
House to reconsider the vote which had just been passed, or, 
if that could not be, to let him have speedy justice. 

His friends felt that his speech was no defence : they 
therefore did not attempt to rescind the resolution which had 
been carried just before he was heard. Wharton, with a 
large following, went up to the Lords, and informed them 
that the Commons had resolved to impeach the Dul?:e. A 
committee of managers was appointed to draw up the 
articles and to prepare the evidence.’^ 

The articles were sj)eedily drawn: but to the chain of 
evidence one link apj^eared to he wanting. That link Eobart, 
if he had been severely examined and confronted with other 
witnesses, would in all probability have been forced to supply. 

He was summoned to the bar of the Commons. A messenger 
went with the summons to the house of the Duke of Leeds, 
and was there informed that the Swiss was not within, that 
he had been three days absent, and that where he was the 
porter could not tell. The Lords immediately presented 
an address to the King, requesting him to give orders that 
the ports might be stopped and the . fugitive arrested. But 
Eobart was already in Holland on his way to his native 
mountains. 

The ftigiit of this man made it impossible for the Commons 
to proceed. They vehemently accused Leeds of having sent 
away the witness who alone could furnish legal proof of that 
which was already established by moral proof. Leeds, now 
at ease as to the event of the iiiipeaclinieiit, gave himself the 
airs of an injured man. My Lords,” he said, the conduct 
of the Commons is without precedent. The}^ impeach me of 
a high crime : they promise to prove it : then they find that 
they have not the means of proving it ; and they revile me for 
not supplying them with the means. Surely they ought not 
to have brought a charge like this, without well considering 
whether they had or had not evidence sufficient to support it. 

If Eohart’s testimony he, as they now say, indispensable, why 
did they not send for him and hear his story before they 
made up their minds ? They may thank their own intem- 

^ As to tlie proceedings of tLis event- of fhe two Hoxises, and tlie Exact Col- 
ful day, April 27. 1695, see the Journals lection. 
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perance, their own precipitancy, for Ms disappearance. He 
is a foreigner : he is timid : he hears that a transaction in 
which he has been concerned has been pronounced by the 
House of Commons to be higMy criminal, that Ms master is 
impeached, that Ms finend Bates is in prison, that his own 
tmn is coming. He naturally takes fright: he escapes to 
Ms own country; and, from what I know of I -vrin 
venture to predict that it wiU be long before he trusts Mm- 
self again within reach of the Speaker’s warrant. But what 
is that to me? ^ Am I to lie all my hfe under the stigma of 
an accusation like tMs, merely because the violence'of my 
accusers has^ scared their own witness out of England ? I 
demand an immediate trial. I move your LordsMps to re- 
solve that, unless the Commons shall proceed before the 
end of the session, the impeachment shall be dismissed.” A 
few friendly voices cried out “ Well moved.” But the Peers 
were generaUy unwilling to take a step which would have 
been m the highest degree offensive to the Lower House, and 
to the great body of those whom that House represented. 
The Duke’s motion fell to the ground ; and a few hours later 
the Parliament was prorogued.* 

The impeacMnent was never revived. The evidence which 
would warrant a formal verdict of guilty was notfoi-thcoming; 
and a formal verdict of guilty would hardly have answered 
Wliarton’s pm-pose better than the mformal verdict of guilty 
which the whole nation had already imononnced. The work 
was done.^ The Whigs were dominant. Leeds was no longer 
chief minister, was indeed no longer a minister at all. Wil- 
liam, from respect probably for the memory of the beloved 
wife whom he had lately lost, and to whom Leeds had shown 
peculiar attachment, avoided every thmg that could look 
like harshness. The fallen statesman was suffered to retain 
dining a considerable time the title of Lord President, and 
to "walk on public occasions between the Creat Seal and the 
Pi ivy Seal. But he was told that he would do well not to 
show Mmself at Council: the business and the patronage even 
of the department of which he was the nominal head 'passed 
into other hands; and the place which he ostensibly filled 
was considered in political cfrcles as really vacant, f 

He hastened into the country, and hid himself there, 
duiing some months, from the public eye. ’WTien the Paiiia- 

* Exact Collection ; Lords’ Journals, Gazette, llav 13. 
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ment met again, toweyer, lie emerged fi'Oiii liis retreat. Tiioiigli 
he was well stricken in years and enielly tortured by disease, 
his ambition was still as ardent as eyer. With indefatigable 
energy he began a third time to climb, as he flattered him- 
self, towards that dizzy pinnacle which he had twice reached, 
and from which he had twice fallen. He took a ] 3 rominent 
paid in debate : but, though his eloquence and Imowledge 
always secured to him the attention of his hearers, he was 
iieyer again, even w^hen the Tory party was in power, ad- 
mitted to the smallest share in the direction of affairs. 

There was one great humiliation which he could not be 
spared. William was about to take the command of the 
army in the Netherlands : and it was necessary that, before 
he sailed, he should determine by whom the government 
should be administered during his absence. Hitherto Mary 
had acted as his vicegerent when he was out of England : but 
she was gone. He therefore delegated his authority to Lords 
seven Lords Justices, Tenison, Archbishop of Canterbury, ^pp^^ted. 
Somers, Keeper of the Great Seal, Pembroke, Keeper of the 
Prh'7 Seal, Devonshire, Lord Steward, Dorset, Lord Chamber- 
lain, Shrewsbury, Secretary of State, and Godolpliin, First 
Commissioner of the Treasury. It is easy to judge from this 
list of names which way the balance of power was now leaning. 
Godolpliin alone of the seven was a Tory. The Lord Presi- 
dent, still second in rank, and a few days before first in 
power, of the great lay dignitaries of the realm, was passed 
over 5 and the omission was universally regarded as an official 
announcement of his disgrace.* 

There were some who wondered that the Princess of Den- 
mark was not appointed Eegent. The reconciliation, which had 
been begun while Mary was dying, had since her death been, iviiiiam 
in external show at least, completed. This was one of those 
occasions on •which Sunderland was peculiarly qualified to be Aime. 
useful. He was admirably fitted to manage personal negotia- 
tions, to soften resentment, to soothe wounded pride, to select, 
among all the objects of human desire, the very bait which 
was most likely to allure the mind with wffiich he was dealing. 

On this occasion his task was not difficult. He had two 
excellent assistants, Marlborough in the household of Anne, 
and Somers in the cabinet of William. 

Marlborough was now as desirous to supi:>ort the govern- 
ment as he had once been to subvert it. The death of Mary 
had produced a complete change in aU his schemes. There 

* London G-azette, Maj 6. 1695. 
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was one event to wliicli lie looked forward witli tke most in- 
tense longing, tie accession of tlie Princess to the English 
throne. It was certain that, from the day on which she be- 
gan to reign, he would be in her Court all that Buckingham 
had been in the Court of James the First. Marlborough too 
must have been conscious of powers of a very different order 
from those which Buckingham had possessed, of a genius 
for politics not inferior to that of Eichelieu, of a genius for 
war not inferior to that of Turenne. Perhaps the disgraced 
General, in obscmity and inaction, anticipated the day when 
liis power to help and hurt in Europe would be equal to that 
of her mightiest princes, when he would be servilely flattered 
and courted by Caesar on one side and by Lewis the Great on 
the other, and when every year would add another hundred 
thousand ^Dounds to the largest fortune that had ever been 
accumulated by any English subject. iJl this might be if 
3Irs. Moiiey were Queen. But that Mr. Freeman should 
ever see Mrs. Morley Queen had till lately been not very pro- 
bable. Mary’s life was a much better life than his, and quite 
as good a life as her sister’s. That William would have 
issue seemed unlikely. But it was generally expected that 
he would soon die. His widow might marry again, and might 
leave children who would succeed her. In these circum- 
stances, Marlborough might well think that he had very 
little interest in maintaining that settlement of the Cro^vn 
which had been made by the Convention. Nothing was so 
likely to serve his purpose as confusion, civil war, another 
revolution, another abdication, another vacancy of the throne. 
Perhaps the nation, incensed against William, yet not recon- 
ciled to James, and distracted between hatred of foreigners 
and hatred of Jesuits, might prefer to the Dutch King and to 
the Popish King one who was at once a native of om: country 
and a member of our Chm*ch. That this was the real ex- 
planation of Marlborough’s dark and complicated plots was, 
as we have seen, firmly believed by some of the most zealous 
Jacobites, and is in the highest degree probable. It is cer- 
tain that during several years he had spared no efforts to 
inflame the army and the nation against the government. 
But all was now changed. Mary was no more. By the Bill of 
Eights the crown was entailed on Anne after the death of 
William. The death of William could not be far distant. 
Indeed all the physicians who attended him wondered that 
he was still alive ; and, when the risks of war were added to 
the risks of disease^ the probability seemed to be that in a 
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few months he wonld he in his grave. Marlborongh saw that 
it; would now be madness to throw every thing into disorder 
and to put every thing to hazard. He had done his best to 
shake the throne while it seemed nnlikely that Anne would 
ever mount it except .by violent means. But he did his best 
to fix it fiiinl}^^ as soon as it became highly probable that she 
would soon be called to fill it in the regular course of nature 
and of law. 

The Princess was easily induced by the Churchills to "write 
to the King a submissive and affectionate letter of condolence. 


The King, who was never much inclined to engage in a com- 
merce of insincere coinplimeiits, and who was still in the first 
agonies of his grief, showed little disposition to meet her ad- 
vances. But Somers, who felt that every tiling was at stake, 
went to Kensing-ton, and made his way into the royal closet. 
William was sitting there, so deej)ly sunk in melancholy that 
he did not seem to perceive that any person had entered the 
room. The Lord Keeper, after a resx^ectfol x)ause, broke 
silence, and, doubtless with all that cautious delicacy which 
was characteristic of him, and which eminently qualified him 
to touch the sore ]3iaces of the mind without hurting them, 
implored His Majesty to he reconciled to the Princess. Do 
what you will,^^ said William : “ I can think of no bnsiness.’’ 
Thus authorised, the mediators speedily concluded a treaty."^ 
Anne came to Kensington, and was graciously received : she 
was lodged in Saint James’s Palace : a guard of honour was 
again ]3laced at her door ; and the Gazettes again, after a 
long interval, announced that foreign ministers had had the 
honour of being presented to her.f The Churchills were 
again, permitted to dwell under the royal roof. But William 
did not at first include them in the peace which he had made 
with their mistress. Marlborough remained excluded from 
military and political employment ; and it was not without 
much diflBculty that he was admitted into the circle at Ken- 
sington, and permitted to kiss the royal hand.J The feeling 
with which he was regarded by the King explains why Anne 
was not appointed Eegent. The Eegency of Anne would 
have been the Eegency of Marlborough; and it is not 
strange that a man whom it was not thought safe to entrust 
with any ofiEiee in the State or the army should not have been 
entrusted with the whole government of the kingdom. 


Letter from Mrs. Eurnet to the 
Diichess of MarlboroTigli, 1704, quoted 
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ary 24. 1695 ; Burnet^ ii. 149. 
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Had Maiiborongli been of a proud and vindictive nature, 
lie miglit bave been provoked into raising another quarrd in 
the royal family, and into forming new cabals in the army. 
But all bis passions, except ambition and avarice, were under 
strict regulation. He was destitute alike of tbe sentiment oi 
gratitude and of tbe sentiment of revenge. He bad conspired 
against tbe government while it was loading him with favours. 
He now supported it, though it requited bis support with con- 
tumely. He perfectly understood bis own interest: be bad 
perfect command of his temper: be endured decorously the 
hardships of his present situation, and contented himself by 
looking forward to a reversion which would amply repay him 
for a few years of patience. He did not indeed immediately 
cease to correspond with tbe Court of St. Germams : but tbe 
correspondence gradually became more and more slack, and 
seems, on bis part, to have been made up of vague professions 
and trifling excuses. 

Tbe event which bad changed all Marlborougb^s views bad 
filled tbe minds of fiercer and more pertinacious politicians 
with wild hopes and atrocious projects. 

During tbe two years and a half which followed tbe execu- 
tion of Grandval, no serious design bad been formed againsi 
tbe life of William. Some hotheaded malecontents indeed 
laid schemes for kidnapping or murdering him: but those 
schemes were not, while bis wife lived, countenanced by her 
father. James did not feel, and, to do him justice, was not 
such a hypocrite as to pretend to feel, any scruple about re- 
moving his enemies by those means which he had justly thought 
base and wicked when employed by his enemies against him- 
self. If any such scruple had arisen in his mind, there was 
no want, under his roof, of casuists willing and competent to 
soothe his conscience with sophisms such as had corrupted 
the far nobler natures of Anthony Babington and Everard 
Digby. To question the lawfulness of assassination, in cases 
where assassination might promote the interests of the 
Church, was to question the authority of the most illustrious 
Jesuits, of Bellarmine and Suarez, of Molina and Mariana : 
nay, it was to rebel agahist the Chair of Saint Peter. One 
Pope had walked in procession at the head of his cardinals, 
had proclaimed a jubilee, had ordered the guns of Saint An- 
gelo to be fired, in honour of the perfidious butchery in which 
Coligni had perished. Another Pope had in a solemn allo- 
cution applied to the murder of Henrythe Third of Prance 
rapturous language borrowed from the ode of the prophet 
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Ea.bakkak;, and liad extolled tlxe mtorderer above Eleazar and 
Juditli. 'William was regarded at Saint Germains as a mon- 
st.er compared with wliom Coligni and Hemy tbe Third were 
saints. 2?evertlieless James, during some years, refused to 
sanction any atteinp>t on his nephew's person. The reasons 
which he assigned for his refusal have come down to ns, as he 
%Yroie them with his own hand. He did not affect to thiiih 
that assassination was a sin which ought to be held in horror 
by a Christian, or a villany unworthy of a gentleman: he 
merely said that the difficulties were great, and that he %vould. 
not push his friends on extreme danger when it woul^Jl not b e 
ill his power to second them effectually. f In timth, while 
Mary lived, it might well he doubted whether the murder of 
her husband would really be a service to the Jacobite cause. 

By his death the government would lose indeed the strength 
derived from his eminent personal qualities, but would at the 
same time be relieved from the load of his personal unpopu- 
larity. His whole power would at once devolve on his widow; 
and the nation would probably rally round her with enthu- 
siasm. If her political abilities were not equal to his, she had 
not his repulsive manners, his foreign pronunciation, his par- 
tiality for every thing Dutch and for every thing Calvinistic. 

Many, who had thought her culpably wanting in filial piety, 
would he of opinion that now at least she was absolved fx’om 
all duty to a father stained with the blood of her husband. Tlie 
whole machinery of the administration would continue to worl: 
without that interruixtion which oixlinarily followed a demise 
of the Crown. There would he no dissolution of the Parlia- 
ment, no suspension of any tax: commissions would retain 
their force ; and all that James would have gained by the fall 
of his enemy would have been a barren revenge. 

The death of the Queen changed every thing. If a dagger 
or a bullet should now reach the heart of William, it was pro- 
bable that there would instantly be general anarchy. The 
Parliament and the Privy Council would cease to exist. The 
authority of nmiisters and judges would expire with him from 
whom it was derived. It seemed not improbable that at such 
a moment a restoration might be effected without a blow. 

Scarcely therefore had Mary been laid in the grave when Charlock, 
restless and unprincipled men began to plot in earnest against 

* De TIioti, lin. xcYi. assassination. He talks of tte seizing 
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tlie life of Williain. Foremost among tliese men m parts, in 
courage, and in energy, was Eobert Cliarnocb. He bad been, 
liberally educated, and bad, in tbe late reign, been a fellow of 
Magdalene College, Oxford. Alone in tbat great society be 
bad betrayed tbe common cause, bad consented to be tbe tool 
of tbe High Commission, bad publicly ai>ostatised from tbe 
Cbiircb of England, and, wliile bis college was a Popish semi- 
nary, had held tbe office of Vice President. The Eevolntion 
came, and altered at once tbe whole course of bis life. Driven 
from tbe quiet cloister and tbe old grove of oaks on tbe bank 
of tbe Cberwell, be sought haunts of a very different kind. 
Durmg several years be led tbe perilous and agitated life of a 
conspirator, passed and repassed on secret errands between 
England and Prance, changed bis lodguigs in London often, 
and was known at different coffeehouses by different names. 
His services bad been requited with a captain’s commission 
signed by tbe banished King. 

With Cbarnock was closely connected George Porter, an 
adventurer who called himself a Eoman Catholic and a 
Eoyalist, but who was in truth destitute of aU religious and 
of all political princii)le. Porter’s friends could not deny tbat 
be was a rake and a coxcomb, tbat be drank, tbat be swore, 
tbat be told extravagant lies about bis amours, and tbat be 
bad been convicted of manslaughter for a stab given in a 
Ijrawl at tbe playhouse. His enemies affirmed tbat be was ad- 
dicted to nauseous and horrible kinds of debauchery, and tbat 
be iDrocured tbe means of indulging bis infamous tastes 
by cheating and marauding: tbat be was one of a gang 
of clippers : tbat be sometimes got on horseback late in tbe 
evening and stole out in disguise, and tbat, when be returned 
from these mysterious excursions, bis appearance justified the 
snspicion tbat be bad been doing business on Hounslow 
Heath or Pincbley Common.^ 

Cardell Goodman, poj)uiarly called Scum Goodman, a knave 
more abandoned, if possible, than Porter, was in the qffot. 
Goodman had been on the stage, bad been kept, like some 
much greater men, by tbe Duchess of Cleveland, bad been 
taken into her bouse, bad been loaded by her with gifts, and 
bad requited her by bribing an Italian quack to poison two of 
her children. As tbe poison bad not been administered, 
Goodman could be prosecuted only for a misdemeanour. He 
was tried, convicted, and sentenced to a ruinous fine. He bad 

* Every tiling bad that was known or rnmonred about Porter came out in tbe 
course of tbe State Trials of 1696. 
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since distinj.^nislied Hmself as one of tie first forgers of bank 
notesA^ 

Sir AYilliam Parkyns, a -wealtliy kniglit bred to tie law, wlio p^ricyus. 
bad been conspicuous among tbe Tories in the days of tlie 
Exclusion Bill, was one of tbe most important members of 
tbe coiifederaej. He bore a mncb fairer character tbaii most 
of Ms accomplices : but in one respect be was more culpable 
tlian any of them. For he bad, in order to retain a luerative 
office wMcb be held in tbe Court of Chancery, sworn allegiance 
to tbe Prince against whose life be now conspired. 

The design was imparted to Sir John Fenwick, celebrated TirMoh, 
on account of the cowarcliy iiisnlt wMcb be bad offered to tlie 
deceased Qiieeii. Fenwick, if bis own assertion is to be trusted, 
was willing to join in an insurrection, but recoiled from tbe 
tbongbt of assassination, and showed so miiebof what was in 
bis mind as sufficed to make him an object of suspicion to bis 
less scmpnloiis associates. He kept their secret, however, as 
strictly as if be bad wished them success. 

It should seem, that, at fii'st, a natural feeluig restrained 
tbe conspirators from calling their design by the i}roper name. 

Even in their private consultations they did not as yet talk 
of killing tbe Prince of Orange. They would try to seize him 
and to cany him alive into Prance. If there were any resist- 
ance they might be forced to use their swords and pistols, and 
nobody could be answerable for what a thrust or a shot might 
do. In tbe sipring of 1G95, tbe scheme of assassination, thus 
thinly veiled, was eomimuiicated to James, and his sanction 
%vas earnestly requested. But week followed -week ; and no 
answer arrived from him. He doubtless remained silent in 
the hope that his adherents would, after a short delay, venture 
to act on their own responsibility, and that he might thus 
have the advantage without the scandal of their crime. They 
seem indeed to have so understood him. He had not, they 
.said, anthorised the attempt : bnt he had not prohibited it ; 
and, apprised as he was of their plan, the absence of prohibi- 
tion was a sufficient warrant. They therefore determined to 
strike : bnt before they could make the necessary arrange- 
ments WiUiam set out for Elanders ; and the plot against iiis 
life was necessarily suspended tiH his return. 

It was on the twelfth of May that the King left Kensington 
for Gravesend, where he proposed to embark for the Continent. 


* As to Goodman see the evidence on 1696 ; and a pasquinade entitled 
the trial of Peter Cook ; Van Clevers- Pnehess of Cleveland’s Memoriul. 
^kke, 1^96 ; L’Hermitage, April 
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CTAP. Three days before his departure the Pari i ament of Scotland liad.^ 
after a recess of about two years^ met again at Edinburglu 
thTscot^^ Hamilton^ who had/ in the preceding session, sate on the 
tish Par- throne and held the sceptre, was dead ; and it was necessary 
liament. to find a new Lord High Commissioner. The person selected 
was John Hay, Marquess of Tweeddale, Chancellor of the 
'Realm, a man grown old in business, well informed, prudent, 
humane, blameless in jyidvate life, and, on the whole, as re- 
spectable as any Scottish peer who had been long and deeply 
concerned in the politics of those troubled times. 

Inquiry His task was not without difficulty. It was indeed well 
SangMer that the Estates were generally inclined to support the 

of Glencoe, government. But it was also well known that there was one 
matter which would require the most dexterous and cautious 
management. The cry of the blood shed more than three 
years before in Glencoe had at length made itself heard. To- 
wards the close of the year 1693, the reports, which had 
at first been contemptuously derided as factious calumnies, 
began to be thought deserving of serious attention. Many 
people, who were little disposed to place confidence in any- 
thing that came forth from the secret presses of the Jacobites, 
owned that, for the honour of the government, some enquiry 
ought to be instituted. The amiable Mary had been much 
shocked by what she had heard. William had, at her request, 
empowered the Duke of Hamilton and several other Scotch- 
men of note to investigate the whole matter. But the Duke 
died : his colleagues were slack in the performance of their 
duty : and the King, who knew little and cared little about 
Scotland, forgot to m’ge them.-^ 

It now appeared that the government would have done 
wdsely as well as rightly by anticipating the wishes of the 
country. The horrible story repeated by the nonjurors per- 
tinaciously, confidently, and with so many circumstances as 
almost enforced belief, had at length roused all Scotland. The 
sensibility of a ]3eople eminently patriotic was galled by tlie 
taunts of southern pamphleteers, who asked whether there 
“was on the north of the Tweed no law, no justice, no humanity, 
no spirit to demand redress even for the foulest wrongs. Each 
of the two extreme parties, which were diametrically opposed 
to each other in general politics, was impelled by a peculiar 
feeling to call for enquiry. The Jacobites were delighted by 
the prospect of being able to make out a case which would 
bring discredit on the usurper, and which might be set off 

* See the preamble to.tbe Commission of 1695. 
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against tlie many offences imputed hj tlie Wliigs to Dundee 
and Mackenzie. Tlie zealous Presbyterians were not less , 
delighted at tlie prospect of being able to rain the Master of 
Stair. They bad neYer forgotten or forgiren tlie service 
wbicb be bad rendered to the House of Stuart- in tbe time of 
tbe persecution. Tbe j knew tbat, tbougb be bad cordially 
coiiciirred in tbe political revolution wbicb bad freed tbeni 
from tbe bated dpiasty, be bad seen witb disjileasme tbat 
ecclesiastical revolution -wbicb -was^ in tbeir view, even more 
important. They Imew tbat cbtircb government -^vas -witb Min 
merely an affair of State, and tbat, looking at it as an affair 
of State, be preferred tbe episcopal to the spiodical model. 
They could not witboiit uiieasmess see so adroit and eloquent 
an enemy of pure religion constantly attending tbe royal steps, 
and constantly breatbing counsel in tbe royal ear. Tbey we?;o 
tlierefore impatient for an investigation, wbicb, if one balf‘ of 
wbat was rumoured were true, must produce revelations fatal 
to tbe power and fame of tbe minister wboni tbey distrusted. 
Nor could tbat minister rely on tbe cordial support of all wbo 
held office under tbe Crown. His genius and influence bad 
excited tbe jealousy of many less successful courtiers, and 
especially of bis fellow secretary, Johnstone. 

Thus, on tbe eve of tbe meeting of tbe Scottish Parliament, 
Glencoe was in tbe months of Scotchmen of all factions and 
of all sects. William, who was just about to start for the 
Continent, learned tba.t, on this subject, the Estates must 
have tbeir way, and tbat tbe best thing that be could do 
would be to put himself at the bead of a movement wbicb it 
was impossible for him to resist. A Commission authorising 
Tweeddale and several other privy councillors to examine fully 
into tbe matter about wbicb tbe public mind was so strongly 
excited was signed by tbe King at Kensuigton, was sent down 
to. Edinburgh, and was there sealed witb tbe Great Seal of tbe 
reabn. This vras accomplished just in tiine."^ Tbe Parliament 
bad scarcely entered on business when a member rose to move 
for an enquiry into tbe circumstances of tbe slaughter of 
Glencoe. Tweeddale ^vas able to inform tbe Estates tbat His 
Majesty’s goodness bad prevented tbeir desires, tbat a Com- 
mission of Precognition bad, a few hours before, passed in all 
tbe forms, and tbat tbe lords and gentlemen named in that 
instrument would bold tbeir first meeting before night. f 
Tbe Parliament nnanimously voted thanks to tbe King for 

* The Comniission -wUl he found in f Act. Pari, Scot., May 21. 1696 ; 
the Minutes of the Parliament. London Gazette, May 30. 
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tliis instance of Ms paternal care: but some of those who 
joined in the vote of thanks expressed a very natural appre- 
liension that the second investigation might end as unsatis- 
factorily as the first investigation had ended. The honour of 
the country, they said, was at stake ; and the Commissiohers 
were bound to proceed with such diligence that the result of 
the inquest might be Imown before the end of the session. 
Tweeddale gave assurances which, for a time, silenced the 
murinurers.''^ But, when three weeks had passed away, many 
members became mutinous and suspicious. On the fourteenth 
of June it was moved that the Commissioners should be 
ordered to report. The motion was not carried : but it was. 
renewed day after day. In three successive sittings Tweeddale 
was able to restrain the eagerness of the assembly. But, when 
he at length announced that the report had been completed, 
and added that it would not be laid before the Estates tiU it 
had been submitted to the King, there was a violent outcry. 
The public curiosity was intense : for the examination had 
been conducted with closed doors ; and both Commissioners 
and clerks had been sworn to secrecy. The King was in the 
Netherlands. Weeks must elapse before his pleasure could 
be taken ; and the session could not last much longer. In a 
fourth debate there were signs which convinced the Lord 
High Commissioner that it was expedient to yield ; and the 
report was produced.f 

It is a paper higMy creditable to those who framed it, an 
excellent digest of evidence, clear, passionless, and austerely 
•just. No source from which valuable information was likely 
to be derived had been neglected. Glengarry and Keppoch, 
tliouo'h notoriously disaffected to the government, had been 
perinitted to conduct the case on behalf of their unhappy 
Ivinsmen. Several of the Macdonalds who had escaped from 
the havoc of that night had been examined, and among them 
the reigning Mac Ian, the eldest son of the murdered Chief. 
The correspondence of the Master of Stair with the military 
men who commanded in the Highlands had been subjected to 
a strict but not unfair scrutiny. The conclusion to which the 
Commissioners came, and in which every intelligent and candid 
enquirer will concur, was that the slaughter of Glencoe was 
a barbarous murder, and that of this murder the letters of the 
Master of Stair were the sole warrant and cause. 

That Breadalbane was an accomplice in the crime was not 

* Act. Pari. Scot., May 23. 1695. 

t Act. Pari. Scot., June 14. 18. 20. 1695 ; London Gazette, June 27. 
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proved : hut lie did not come off quite clear. In tlie course 
of the mvestigation it was incidentallj discovered that he had, 
while distributing the money of Williain among the Highland 
Chiefs, professed to them the warmest zeal for the interest of 
James, and advised them to tahe what they could get from 
the usurper, but to be constantly on the watch for a favourable 
opportunity of bringing back the rightful King. Breadalbaiie' s 
defence was that he was a greater villain than his accusers 
imagined, and that he had pretended to be a Jacobite only in 
order to get at the bottom of the Jacobite plans. In truth 
the depths of this nian^s knavery were unfathomable. It was 
inipossible to say which of his treasons vrere, to borrow the 
Italian classification, single treasons, and which double trea- 
sons. On this occasion the Parliament supposed him to have 
been guilt}^ only of a single treason, and sent him to the Castle 
of Edinburgh. The government, on full consideration, gave 
credit to his assertion that he had been guilty of a double 
treason, and let him out again.^* 

The Eeport of the Commission was taken into immediate 
consideration by the Estates. They resolved, without one 
dissentient voice, that the order signed by William did not 
authorise the slaughter of Glencoe. They next resolved, but, 
it should seem, not unanimously, that the slaughter was o. 
mui’der.t They proceeded to pass several votes, the sense of 
which was finally summed up in an address to the King. 
How that part of the address which related to the Master of 
Stair should be framed was a question about which there was 
much debate. Several of his lettei'S were called for and read ; 
and several amendments were put to the vote. The Jacobites 
and the extreme Presbyterians were, with but too good cause, 
on the side of severity. The majority, however, under the 
skilful management of the Lord High Commissioner, ac- 
quiesced in words which made it impossible for the guilt}^ 
minister to retain his office, but which did not impute to him 
such criminality as would have affected his life or his estate. 
They censured him, but censmred him in terms far too soft. 
They blamed his immoderate zeal against the unfortunate 
clan, and his warm directions about performing the execution 
by surprise. His excess in his letters they pronounced to 
have been the original cause of the massacre : hut, instead of 
demanding that he should be brought to trial as a murderer, 
they declared that, in consideration of his absence and of his 

Burnet, ii. 157.; Act. Bari,, June f Act. Pari. June 26. 1695 > Ijondoii 
10.1695. Gazette, July 4. 
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great place, ttey left it to tlie royal wisdoiia to deal witli liim 
ia sacb. a raaimer as miglit vindicate the boaom’ of the go- 
vernment. . . 

The indulgence which was shown to the principal offender 
was not eidended to his subordinates. Hamilton, who had fled, 
and had been vainly cited by proclamation at the City Cross 
to appear before the Estates, was pronounced not to be clear 
of the blood of the Glencoe men. Gleiily on, Captain Driim- 
Biond, Lieutenant Lindsey, and Seqeaiit Barbour, were still 
more distinctly designated as murderers ; and the King was 
requested to command the Lord Advocate to prosecute them. 

The Parliament of Scotland was undoubted^, on this oc- 
casion, severe in the wrong place and lenient in the wrong 
place. The cruelty and baseness of Glenlyon and his com- 
rades excite, even after the lapse of a hundred and sixty 
years, emotions which make it difficult to reason calmly. 
Yet whoever can bring himself to look at the conduct of 
these men with judicial impartiality will probably be of 
opinion that they could not, without great detriment to the 
commonwealth, have been treated as assassins. They had 
slain nobody whom they had not been positively directed by 
their commanding officer to slay. That subordination with- 
out which an army is the worst of all rabbles would be at an 
end, if every soldier were to be held answerable for the justice 
of every order in obedience to which he pulls his trigger. 
The case of Glencoe was doubtless an extreme case : but it 
cannot easily be distinguished in principle from cases which, 
in war, are of ordinary occuri'ence. Very terrible military 
executions are sometimes indispensable. Humanity itself 
may require them. Who then is to decide whether there be 
an emergency such as makes sevezity the ti'uest mercy? 
YvT.10 is to determine whether it be or be not necessary to 
lay a thriving tomi in ashes, to decimate a large body of 
mutineers, to shoot a whole gang of bEinditti? Is the re- 
sponsibility with the commanding officer, or with the rank 
and file whom he orders to make ready, present, and fire ? 
And if the general rule be that the responsibility is with 
the commanding officer, and not with those who obey him, 
is it possible to find any reason for pi'onoiincing the case of 
Glencoe an excei:)tion to that rule ? It is remarkable that 
no member of the Scottish Paidiament proposed that any of 
the private men of Argyle’s regiment should be prosecuted 
for murder. Absolute impunity was granted to every body 
below the rank of Seijeant. Yet on what piinciple? Surely, 
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if military obedieiice was not a Talid plea, e¥ery man wlio CH^. 
shot a Macdonald on that horrible night was a mnrderer. . 

And, if military obedience was a Yalid plea for the musketeer 
who acted by order of Seijeant Barbour, why not for Barbour 
who acted by order of Glenlyon? And w^hy not for Glenyon 
who acted by order of Hamilton? It can scarcely be main- 
tained that more deference is due from a private to a non- 
coniinissioiied officer than from a noncommissioned officer to 
his captain, or from a captain to his colonel. 

It may be said that the orders given to Glenlyon were 
of so peculiar a nature that, if he had been a virtuous 
man, he would have thi’Oivn up his commission, lYOuld have 
braved the displeasure of colonel, general, and Secretary 
of State, would have iiiciuTed the heaviest penalty which 
a Comt Martial could inflict, rather than have performed 
the part assigned to him; and this is perfectly true: but 
the question is not whether he acted like a virtuous man, 
but whether he did that for which the government could, 
without iiifringmg a rule essential to the discipline of camps 
and to the security of nations, hang him as a murderer. In 
this case, disobedience was assuredly a moral duty : but it 
does not follow that obedience w’as a legal crime. 

It seems therefore that the guilt of Glenlyon and his 
fellows was not within the scope of the penal law. The only 
inmishment which could i3roperly be inflicted on them was 
that which made Cain cry out that it was greater than he 
could bear ; to be vagabonds on the face of the earth, and to 
carry wherever they went a mark from which even bad men 
should turn aYYay sick with horror. 

It was not so with the Master of Stair. He bad been 
solemnly pronounced, both by the Commission of Precogni- 
tion and by the Estates of the Eealm in full Parliament, to 
be the original author of the massacre. That it was not 
advisable to make examples of his tools was the strongest 
reason for making an example of him. Every argument 
which can he urged against punishing the soldier who 
executes the unjust and iuliuman orders of his superior is 
an argument for punishing with the utmost rigour of the 
law the superior with whom the unjust and inhuman orders 
originate. '\¥here there can he no responsibility below, there 
should be double responsibility above. Wliat the Parliament of 
Scotland ought with one voice to have demanded was, not that 
a poor illiterate serjeant, who was hardly more accountable 
than his own halbert for the bloody work which he had done. 
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sliould be banged in the Grassmartetj but that tbe real mur- 
derer, tliemost politic, tbe most eloquent, tlxe most power- 
ful, of Scottish statesmen, should be brought to a public 
trial, and should, if foimd guilty, die the death of a felon, 
Nothing less than such a sacrifice could expiate such a 
crime. IJnhappily the Estates, by extenuating the guilt of 
the chief offender, and, at the same time, demanding that 
his humble agent should be treated with a severity beyond 
the law, made the stain which the massacre had left on the 
honour of the nation broader and deeper than before. 

Nor is it possible to acquit the King of a great breach of 
duty. It is, indeed, higlily probable that, till he received 
the report of Ms Commissioners, he had been very imjpcrfectly 
informed as to the circumstances of the slaughter. We can 
hardly suppose that he was much in the habit of reading 
Jacobite pamplilets : and, if he did read them, he would have 
found in them such a quantity of absurd and rancorous in- 
vective against himself that he would have been very little 
inclined to credit any imputation which they might throw on 
his servants. He would have seen himself accused, in one 
tract, of being a concealed Papist, in another of having 
poisoned Jeffreys in the Tower, in a third of having con- 
trived to have Talmash taken off at Brest. He would have 
seen it asserted that, in Ireland, he once ordered fifty of his 
wounded English soldiers to be burned alive. He would 
have seen that the unalterable affection which lie felt from 
his boyhood to his death for three or four of the bravest and 
most trusty friends that ever prince had the happiness to 
possess was made a ground for imputing to him abominations 
as foul as those which are buried under the waters of the 
Dead Sea. He might naturally be slow to believe frightful 
imputations thrown by writers whom he knew to he habitual 
liars on a statesman whose abilities he valued highly, and to 
whose exertions he had, on some great occasions, owed much. 
But he could not, after he had read the documents trans- 
mitted to him from Edinburgh by Tweeddale, entertain the 
slightest doubt of the guilt of the Master of Stair. To visit 
that guilt with exemplary punishment was the sacred duty of 
a Sovereign who had sworn, with his hand lifted up towards 
heaven, that he would, in his kingdom of Scotland, repress, 
in aU estates and degrees, all oppression, and would do justice, 
without acceptance of persons, as he hoped for mercy from 
the Father of all mercies. William contented himself mtli 
dismissing the Master from office. For this great fault, a 
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fault amounting to a crime, Burnet tried to frame, not a 
defence, but an excuse. He would have us believe that tlie 
King, alarmed by finding bow many persons bad borne a part 
in the slaughter of Glencoe, thought it better to grant a 
general amnesty than to punish one massacre by another. 
But this representation is the -very reverse of the truth. 
Numerous instruments had doubtless been employed in the 
work of death : but they had all received their impulse, 
directly or indirectly, from a single mind. High above the 
crowd of offenders towered one offender, preeminent in parts, 
knowledge, rank, and power. In return for many victims 
immolated by treachery, only one victim was demanded by 
justice ; and it must ever be considered as a blemish on the 
fame of William that the demand was refused. 

On the seventeenth of July the session of the Parliament 
of Scotland closed. The Estates had liberally voted such a 
supply as the poor comitry which they represented could 
afford. They had indeed been put into high good humour 
by the notion that they had found out a way of speedily 
making that poor comitry rich. Their attention had been 
divided between the enquiry into the slaughter of Glencoe 
and some specious commercial projects of which the nature 
will be explained and the fate related in a future chapter. 

Meanwhile all Europe was looking anxiously towards the 
Low Countries. The great warrior, who had been victorious 
at Eleurus, at Steinkirk, and at Landen, had not left his 
equal behind him. But Erance still possessed Marshals well 
qualified for high command. Already Catinat and Boufflers 
had given proofs of skill, of resolution, and of zeal for the 
interests of the state. Either of those distinguished officers 
would have been a successor worthy of Luxemburg and an 
antagonist worthy of William : but their master, unfor- 
tunately for himself, preferred to both the Duke of Villeroy. 
The new general had been Lewis’s playmate when they were 
both children, had then become a favourite, and had never 
ceased to be so. In those superficial graces for which the 
Erench aristocracy was then renowned throughout Europe, 
Villeroy was preeminent among the Erench aristocracy. His 
stature was tall, his countenance handsome, his manners 
nobly and somewhat haughtily polite, his dress, his furniture, 
his equipages, his table, magnificent. Ho man told a story 
with more vivacity : no man sate his horse better in a hunting 
pai'ty : no man made love with more success : no man staked 
and lost heaps of gold with more agreeable unconcern: no man 
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was more intimately acquainted with tlie adventures;, the at- 
tachmentSj the enmities of the lords and ladies who daily filled 
the halls of Versailles. There were two characters especially 
which this fine gentleman had studied daring many years, 
and of which he knew all the plaits and windings, the 
character of the King, and the character of her who was 
Queen in every thing bnt name. But there ended Villeroy’s 
acquirements. He was profoundly ignorant both of books 
and of business. At the Council Board he never opened his 
mouth without exposing himself. Bor war he had not a single 
qualification except that personal courage which was common 
to him with the whole class of which he was a member. At 
every great crisis of his political and of his military life he 
was alternately drunk with arrogance and sunk in dejection. 
Just before he took a momentous step his selfconfidence was 
boundless : he would listen to no su^o’estion : he would not ad- 
mit into his mind the thought that failure was possible. On 
the first check he gave up ever}’- thing for lost, became incapable 
of directing, and ran up and down in helpless despair. Lewis 
however loved him ; and he, to do him jnstice, loved Lewis. 
The kindness of the master was proof against all the disastei's 
which were brought on his kingdom by the rashness and 
wealmess of the servant; and the gratitude of the servant 
was honourably, though not judiciously, manifested on more 
than one occasion after the death of the master."^ 

Such was the general to whom the direction of the cam- 
paign in the Netherlands was confided. The Duke of Maine 
was sent to learn the art of war nnder this preceptor. Maine, 
the natural son of Lewis hy the Marchioness of Montespan, had 
been brought up from childhood by Madame de Maintenon, 
and was loved by Lewis with the love of a father, hy Madame de 
Maintenon with the not less tender love of a foster mother. 
Grave men were scandalised by the ostentatious manner in 
wdiich the King, wdiile making a high profession of piety, 
exhibited his jiartiality for this offspring of a double adultery. 
Kindness, they said, was doubtless due from a parent to a 
child : but decency was also due from a Sovereign to his 
people. In spite of these murmurs the youth had been pub- 
licl}’ ackaowledged, loaded with wealth and dignities, created 
a Duke and Peer, placed, by an extraordinary act of royal 
power, above Dukes and Peers of older creation, married to 
a Prmcess of the blood royal, and appointed Grand Master of 
the Artillery of the realm. With abilities and courage he.might 

There is an excellent, though, perhaps OYercharged, portrait of Yillew' in 
Saint Simon’s iMemoirs. 
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liave played a great part in tlie world. But liis intellect was 
small : Ms nerves were weak ; and tke women and priests who 
had educated him had effectually assisted nature. He was 
orthodox in belief, correct in morals, insinnatiiig in address, 
a hypocrite, a mischiefinaker, and a coward. 

It was expected at Versailles that Flanders would, dmiiig 
this year, be the chief theatre of war. Here, thei’efore, a 
great army was collected. Strong lines were formed from 
the Lys to the Scheld, and Villeroy fixed his headquarters 
near Toimiay. BoufEers, with about twelve thousand men, 
guarded the banks of the Sanibre. 

On the other side the British and Dutch troops, who were 
under William’s immediate command, mustered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ghent. The Elector of Bavaria, at the head of 
a great force, lay near Brussels. A smaller army, consisting 
chiefly of Brandenhiirghers, was encamped not far from Huy. 

Early in June military operations commenced. The first 
movements of William were mere feints intended to prevent 
the French generals from suspecting his real purpose. He 
had set his heart on retaking Hamur. The loss of Namur 
had been the most mortifying of all the disasters of a disas- 
trous war. The importance of Namur in a military point of 
view had always been great, and had become greater than 
ever during the three years which had elapsed since the 
last siege. New works, the masterpieces of Vauban, had 
been added to the old defences which had been constructed 
with the utmost skill of Cohorn. So ably had the two illus- 
tiious engineers vied with each other and cooperated with 
nature that the fortress was esteemed the strongest in 
Europe. Over one of the gates had been placed a vaunting 
insciiption which defied the allies to wrench the prize from 
the grasp of France. 

William kept his own counsel so web. that not a hint of his 
intention got abroad. Some thought that Dunkirk, some 
that Tpres was his object. The marches and skirmishes by 
which he disguised his design were compared by Saint Simon 
to the moves of a skilful chess xbapyer. Feuquieres, much 
more deeply versed in military science than Saint Simon, in- 
forms us that some of these moves were hazardous, and that 
such a game could not have been safely played against 
Luxemburg; and this is probably true : hut Luxemburg was 
gone ; and what Luxemburg had been to William, William 
now was to Villeroy. . 

"Wliile the King was thus employed, the Jacobites at home, 
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being niiable, iii Ms absence, to prosecute tbeir design against 
Ms person, contented themselves with idotting against his 
government. They were somewhat less closely watched than 
during the preceding year : for the event of the trials at Man- 
chester had discouraged Aaron Smith and his agents. Tren- 
ehard, whose vigilance and severity had made Mm an object 
of terror and hatred, was no more, and had been succeeded, 
in what may be called the subordinate Secretaryship of State, 
by Sir William Truniball, a learned civilian and an expe» 
rienced diplomatist, of moderate opinions, and of temper 
cautious to timidity.’^ The malecontents were emboldened 
by the lenity of the administration. William had scarcely 
sailed for the Continent when they held a great meeting at 
one of their favourite haunts, the Old King’s Head in Lead- 
enhall Street. Chariiock, Porter, Goodman, Parkjms, and 
Fenwick were present. The Earl of Ailesbury was there, n 
man whose attachment to the exiled house was notorious, but 
who always denied that he had ever thought of eSecting a 
restoration by immoral means. His denial would be entitled 
to more credit if he had not, by taking the oatlis to the 
government against which he was constantly intriguing, for- 
feited the right to be considered as a man of conscience and 
honour. In the assembly was Sir JoMi Friend, a nonjtiror, 
who had indeed a very slender wit, but who had made a very 
large fortune by brewing, and who spent it freely in sedition. 
After dinner, — ^for the plans of the Jacobite jjarty were gene- 
rally laid over wine, and generally bore some trace of the 
conviviality in which they had originated, — it was resolved 
that the time was come for an insuiTectioii and a French 
invasion, and that a special messenger should carry the sense 
of the meeting to Saint Germains. Cliarnock was selected. 
He undertook the commission, crossed the Cliomiel, saw 
James, and had interviews with the ministers of Lewis, but 
could arrange nothing. The English malecontents would 
not stir till ten thousand French troops were in the island ; 
and ten thousand French troops could not, without great rislv, 
be withdra^vn from the army which was contending against 
William in the Low Countries. When Cliarnock returned to 
report that Ms embassy had been unsuccessful, he found some 
of Ms confederates in gaol. They had during his absence 
amused themselves, after their fashion, by trying to raise a 
riot in London on the tenth of June, the birthday of the 

* Some curio'us traits of Tmmlbairs character will be found in Pepys’s Tangier 
Biaiy. 
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rafortuiiate Prince of Wales. They met at a tavern in Drury CH^. 
Lane, and, when liot with wine, sallied forth sword in. hand, . _ 

headed by Porter and Goodman, beat kettledrums, unfurled 
banners, and began to light bonfires. But the watch, sup- 
ported by the populace, was too strong for the revellers. 

They were put to rout : the tavern where they had feasted 
was sacked by the mob : the ringleaders were apprehended, 
tried, fined, and imprisoned, but regained their liberty in 
time to bear a part in a far more criminal design.’^ 

All was now ready for the execution of the plan which Siege of 
William had formed. That plan had been communicated to 
the other chiefs of the allied forces, and had been warmly 
approved. Yaudemoiit was left in Pianders with a consider- 
able force to watch Villeroy. The King, with the rest of his 
army, marched straight on Kamur. At the same moment 
the Elector of Bavaria advanced towards the same point on 
one side, and the Brandenburghers on another. So weU had 
these movements been concerted, and so rapidly were they 
performed, that the skilful and energetic Boufflers had but 
just time to throw himself into the fortress. He was accom- 
panied by seven regiments of dragoons, by a strong body of 
gunners, sappers and miners, and by an offi.cer named Me- 
grigny, who was esteemed the best engineer in the Preiich 
service with the exception of Vauban. A few hours after 
Boufders had entered the place the besieging forces closed 
round it on every side; and the lines of circumvallation were 
rapidly formed. 

The news excited no alarm at the French Court. There it 
wa^s not doubted that William would soon be compelled to 
abandon his enterprise with grievous loss and ignominy. 

The to^vn was strong : the castle was believed to be impreg- 
nable : the magazines were filled with provisions and ammu- 
nition sufiBcient to last till the time at which the armies of 
that age were expected to rethe into winter quarters: the 
garrison consisted of sixteen thousand of the best troops in 
the world: they were commanded by an excellent general: 
he was assisted by an excellent engineer ; nor was it doubted 
that ViUeroy would march with his great army to the assist- 
ance of Boufflers, and that the besiegers would then be in 
much more danger than the besieged. 

These hopes were kept up by the despatches of Villeroy. 

He proposed, he said, first to annihilate the army of Vaude- 

^ Postboy, June 13., July 9. 11. 1695; 14.; Pacqiiefc Boat from Holland and 

Intelligence Domestic and Foreign, June Flanders, July 9. 
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CHAP* mont, and tlien, to drive Wiliiaiir from' Namiir. "Fandemoiit 
. migM try to avoid an action ; but be could not escape. Tlie 
Marshal went so far as to promise bis master news of a com- 
plete victory within twenty- four hours. Lewis passed a whole 
day ill impatient expectation. At last, instead of an officer 
of high rank laden with English and Dutch standards, arrived 
a courier bringing news that Yaudemont had effected a retreat 
with scarcely any loss, and was safe under the walls of Ghent. 
Yfilliam extolled the generalship of his lieutenant in the 
warmest terms. My cousin,” he wrote, you have shown 
yourself a greater master of your art than if you had won a 
pitched battle.”* In the French camp, however, and at the 
French Court, it was universally held that Yaudemont had 
been saved less by his own skill than by the misconduct of 
those to whom he was opposed. Some threw the whole blame 
on Villeroy ; and Yilleroy made no attempt to vindicate him- 
self. But it was generally believed that he might, at least 
to a great extent, have vindicated himself, had he not pre- 
ferred royal favour to military renown. His plan, it was 
said, might have succeeded, had not the execution been 
entrusted to the Duke of Maine. At the first glimpse of 
danger the dastard’s heart had died within him. He had 
not been able to conceal his poltroonery. He had stood 
trembling, stuttering, calling for his confessor, while the old 
officers round him, with tears in their eyes, urged him to 
advance. During a short time the disgrace of the son was 
concealed from the father. But the silence of Yilleroy showed 
that there was a secret : the pleasantries of the Dutch gazettes 
soon elucidated the mystery ; and Lewis learned, if not the 
whole truth, yet enough to make him miserable. Hever dur- 
ing his long reign had he been so moved. During some 
hours his gloomy irritability kept his servants, his courtiers^ 
even his priests, in terror. He so far forgot the grace and 
dignity for which he was renoivned throughout the world 
that, in the sight of aU the splendid crowd of gentlemen and 
ladies who came to see him dine at Marli, he broke a cane on 
the shoulders of a lacquey, and pursued the poor man with 
the handle.f 

The siege of Hamur meanwhile was vigorously pressed by 
the allies. The scientific part of their oi)eratioiis was under 
the direction of Cohom, who was spurred by emulation to 

* Yaudemont’s Despateli and William’s f See Saint Simon’s Memoirs, and bis 

answer are in the Monthly Mercury for note upon Bangeau. 
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exert liis -atmost sldll. He liad suffered, three jears before, 
the mortification of seeing the town, as he had fortified it, 
taken by his great master Yanbaii. To retake it, now that 
the fortifications had received Vaiiban’s last improvements, 
would be a noble revenge. 

On the second of July the trenches were opened. On the 
eighth a. gallant saUy of Trench dragoons was gallantly 
beaten back ; and, late on the same evening, a strong body 
of infantry, the English footgnards leading the way, stormed, 
after a bloody conflict, the outworks on the Brussels side. 
The King in person directed the attack ; and his subjects 
were delighted to learn that, when the fight was hottest, he 
laid his hand on the shoulder of the Elector of Bavaria, and 
exclaimed, Look, look at my brave English ! Conspicuous 
in bravery even among those brave English was Cutts. In 
that bulldog courage which flinches from no danger, how- 
ever terrible, he was unrivalled. There was no difficulty in 
finding hardy volunteers, German, Butch and British, to go 
on a forlorn hope : but Cutts was the only man who appeared 
to consider such an expedition as a party of pleasure. He 
was so much at his ease in the hottest fire of the French 
batteries that his soldiers gave him the honourable nickname 
of the Salamander * 

On the seventeenth the first counterscarp of the town was 
attacked. The English and Dutch were thrice repulsed with 
great slaughter, and returned thrice to the charge. At length, 
in spite of the exertions of the French officers, who fought 
valiantly sword in hand on the glacis, the assailants remained 
in possession of the disputed works. Wliile the conflict was 
raging, William, who was giving his orders under a shower 
of bullets, saw with surprise and anger, among the officers of 
his staff, Michiiel Godfrey, the Deputy Governor of the Bank 
of England. This gentleman had came to the King’s head- 
quarters in order to make some arrangements for the speedj^ 
and safe remittance of money from England to the army in 
the Netherlands, and was curious to see real war. Such 
curiosity WiUiam could not endure. “ Mr. Godfrey,” he 
said, “you ought not to run these hazards : you are not a 
soldier : you can be of no use to us here.” “ Sir,” ansivered 
Godfrey, “ I run no more hazai-d than Your Majesty.” “ Not 

London Gazette, July 22. 1695 ; scurrilous tliat Ward or Gildon would 
Monthly Mercury of August, 1695, have been’ ashamed of it, entitled the 
Swift, ten years later, vTote a lampoon Description of a Salamander, 
on Cutts, so dull and so nauseously 
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so/’ said William : I am wliere it is my duty to be ; and I 
may vyitlioiit presumption commit my life to God’s keeping ; 

but yon Wbile they were talking a camion ball from 

tbe ramparts laid Godfrey dead at the King’s feet. It was 
not found however that the fear of being Godfreyed^, — such 
was during some time the cant jihrase^ — sufficed to prevent 
idle gazers from coming to the trenches.''^" Though William 
forbade his coachmen, foohnen, and cooks to expose them- 
selves, he repeatedly saw them sladking near the most dan- 
gerous spots and trying to get a peep at the fighting. He 
was sometimes, it is said, provoked into horsewhipping them 
out of the range of the French guns ; and the story, whether 
true or false, is very characteristic. 

On the twentieth of July the Bavarians and Branden- 
bmghers, under the direction of Coliorn, made themselves 
masters, after a hard fight, of a line of works which Vauban 
had cut in the solid rock from the Sambre to the Meuse. 
Three days later, the English and Dutch, Cutts, as usual, in 
the front, lodged themselves on the second coimterscarp. All. 
was ready for a general assault, when a white flag was hung 
out from the ramparts. The effective strength of the garrison 
was now little more than one half of what it had been when 
the trenches were opened. Bonfflers apprehended that it 
would be impossible for eight thousand men to defend the 
whole circuit of the walls much longer ; but he felt confident 
that such a force would be sufficient to keej) the stronghold 
on the summit of the rock. Terms of capitulation were 
speedily adjusted. A gate was delivered up to the aUies. 
The French were allowed forty-eight hours to retire into the 
castle, and were assured that the wounded men whom they 
left below, about fifteen hundred in number, should be well 
treated. On the sixth the allies marched in. The contest 
for the i)ossession of the town was over ; and a second and 
more terrible contest began for the j)OSsession of the citadeLf 

Villeroy had in the meantime made some petty conquests. 
Dixmuyde, which might have offered some resistance, had 
opened its gates to him, not without grave suspicion of 
treachery on the X3art of the governor. Deynse, which was 
less able to make any defence, had followed the exami)le. 
The garrisons of both towns were, in violation of a coiiveii- 

* London Gazette, Jnly 29. 1695 ; the memorable woimd in his groin. 
Monthly Mercury for August 1C95; f London Gazette, Ang. 1. 5. 1G95 ; 
Stepney to Lord Lexington, Aug. ; Monthly Mercury of August 1G95, con- 
Boherfc Fleming’s Character of King taining the Letters of William and Lyk- 
William, 1702. It was in the attack of yelt to the States General. 

July If. that Captain Shandy receiyed 
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tionwliicli liad been made for tbe excbange of jprisoners^ sent 
into France* Tbe Marsbal then adTaxiced towards Brussels . 
in the hope, as it should seem, that bj menacing that beauti- 
ful capital, he might induce the allies to raise the siege of 
the castle of Namur. During thirty-six hours he rained 
shells and redhot bullets on the city. The Electress of 
Bayaria, who was within the walls, miscarried from terror. 
Six coiiTents perished. Fifteen hundred houses were at once 
in flames. The whole lower tomi would haye been burned to 
the ground, had not the inliabitants stopped the conflagra- 
tion by blowing up numerous buildings. Immense quantities 
of the finest lace and tapestry were destroyed ^ for the in- 
dustry and trade which made Brussels famous throughout 
the world had hitherto been little affected by the war. 
Several of the stately piles which looked down on the market 
place were laid in ruins. The Town Hall itself, the noblest 
of the many noble senate houses reared by the burghers of 
the Netherlands, was in imminent peril. All this devasta- 
tion, however, inoduced no effect except much private misery. 
WiUiam was not to be intimidated or xnovoked into relax- 
ing the firm grasp with which he held Namur. The fire 
which his batteries kept up round the castle was such as 
had never been known in war. The French gunners were 
fairly driven from their pieces by the hail of balls, and forced 
to take refuge in vaulted galleries under the groiuid. Cohorn 
exultingly betted the Elector of Bavaria four himdred pistoles 
that the place would fall by the thirty-first of August, New 
Style. The great engineer lost his wager indeed, but lost it 
only by a few hours.'^ 

Boufiiers began to feel that his only hope was in Villeroy. 
Villeroy had proceeded from Brussels to Enghien : he had 
there collected all the French troops that could be spared 
from the remotest fortresses of the Netherlands 5 and he now^, 
at the head of more than eighty thousand men, marched to- 
wards Namur. Vaudemont meanwhile joined the besiegers. 
William therefore thought himself strong enough to offer 
battle to Tilleroy, without intermitting for a moment the 
operations against the castle. The Elector of Bavaria was 
entrusted with the immediate direction of the siege. The 
King of England took up, on the west of the towm, a strong 
position strongly intrenched, and there awaited the French, 
who were advancing from Enghien. Every thing seemed to 
indicate that a great day was at hand. Two of the most 
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CHAP, numerous and best ordered armies tliat Europe bad ever seen 
were bronglit face to face. On the fifteenth of August the 
defenders of the citadel saw from their watchtowers the 
mighty host of their countrymen. But between that host 
and Namur was drawn up in battle order the not less mighty 
host of William. Villei'oy, by a salute of ninety guns, con- 
veyed to Boufflers the promise of a speedy rescue f and at 
night Boufflers, by fire signals which were seen far over the 
vast plain of the Meuse and Sambre, urged Yilleroy to fulfil 
that promise without delay. In the cai)itals both of France 
and England the anxiety was intense. Lewis shut himself 
up in his oratory, confessed, received the Eucharist, and gave 
orders that the host should be exposed in his chapel. His 
wife ordered all her nuns to their knees.'^* London was kept 
in a state of distraction by a succession of rumours, which 
sprang, some from the malice of Jacobites, and some from 
the avidity of stockjobbers. Early one morning it was con- 
fidently averred that there had been a battle, that the allies 
had been beaten, that the King had been killed, that the 
siege had been raised. The Exchange, as soon as it was 
oi^ened, was filled to overflowing by people who came to learn 
whether the had news was true. The streets were stopped up 
all day by groups of talkers and listeners. In the afternoon 
the Gazette, which had been impatiently expected, and which 
was eagerly read by thousands, calmed the excitement, but 
not coini3letely ; for it was known that the Jacobites some- 
times received, by the agency of privateers and smugglers 
who put to sea in all weathers, intelligence earlier than that 
which came through regular channels to the Secretary of 
State at Whitehall. Before night, however, the agitation 
had altogether subsided: but it was suddenly iwived by a 
bold imj)osture. A horseman in the uniform of the Guards 
sj)urred through the City, annomicing that the King had 
been killed. He would probably have raised a serious tmiiul% 
had not some apprentices, zealous for the Ee volution and the 
Protestant religion, knocked him down and carried him to 
Newgate. The confidential correspondent of the States 
General informed them that in spite of aU the stories which 
the disaffected party invented and circulated, the general per- 
suasion was tha.t the allies would be successful. The touch- 
stone of sincerity in England, he said, was the betting. The 
Jacobites were ready enough to prove tha,t William must be 

* Monthly Merciiry for Atigiist 16S6; Letter from BiriSj 5 

the Lexington Papers. 
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defeated, or to assert tliat lie liad been defeated : but they 
would not giye the odds, and could hardly be induced to take 
any moderate odds. The Whigs, on the other hand, were 
ready to stake thousands of guineas on the conduct and good 
fortune of the King.* 

The event justified the confidence of the Whigs and the 
backwardness of the Jacobites. On the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth of August the army of Villeroy and the army 
of William confronted each other. It was fully expected that 
the nineteenth would be the decisive day. The allies were 
iinder arms before dawn. At four William mounted, and 
continued till eight at night to ride from post to post, disposing 
his own troops and watching the movements of the enemy. 
The enemy approached his lines, in several places, near enough 
to see that it \i^ould not be easy to dislodge him : but there 
was no fighting. He lay down to rest, expecting to be attacked 
when the sun rose. But when the sun I’ose he found that the 
French had fallen back some miles. He immediately sent a 
request that the Elector would storm the castle without delay. 
While the preparations were making, Portland was sent to 
summon the garrison for the last time. It was xAain, he said 
to Boufflers, that Yilleroy had given up all hope of being able 
to raise the siege. It would therefore be an useless waste of 
life to prolong the contest. Boufflers however thought that 
another day of slaughter was necessary to the honour of the 
French arms ; and Portland returned unsuccessful.t 

Early in the afteimoon the assault was made in four places 
at once by four divisions of the confederate army. One point 
was assigned to the Brandenburghers, another to the Dutch, 
a third to the Bavarians, and a fourth to the English. The 
English -were at first less fortunate than they had hitherto 
been. The truth is that most of the regiments which had 
seen service had marched with William to encounter Villeroy. 
As soon as the signal was given by the blowing up of two 
barrels of powder, Cutts, at the head of a small body of grena- 
diers, marched first out of the trenches with drums beating 
and colours flying. This gallant band was to be supported 
by four battalions which had never been in action, and which, 
though full of spirit, wanted the steadiness which so terrible 
a service requhed. The officers fell fast. Every Colonel, 
every Lieutenant Colonel, was killed or severely wounded. 
Cutts received a shot in the head which for a time disabled 

L’llerniitiige, Aug. 1695. Monthly Mercury; Stepney to Lexing- 

t London Gazette, Aug. 26. 1695; ton, Aug. 
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Mm. Tlie raw recruits, left almost witliout direction, riislied 
forward impetuotisly till they found tliemselres in disorder 
and out of breath, with a precii^ice before tliem, under a 
terrible fire, and under a shower, scarcely less terrible, of 
fragments of rock and wall. They lost heart, and rolled back 
in confusion, till Cntts, whose wound had by this time been 
dressed, succeeded in rallying them. He then led tlieiii, not to 
the place from which they had been driyen back, but to another 
spot where a fearful battle was raging. The Bavarians had 
made their onset gallantly but unsuccessfully : their general 
had fallen ; and they were beginning to waver, when the 
arrival of the Salamander and his men changed the fate of 
the day. Two hundred English volunteers, bent on retrieving' 
at all hazards the disgrace of the recent rc-x^ulse, were the first 
to force away, sword in hand, through the palisades, to storm 
a battery which had made great havoc among the Bavarians, 
and to turn the guns against the garrison. Meanwhile the 
Brandenbimghers, excellently disciplined and excellently 
commanded, had performed, with no great loss, the duty 
assigned to them. The Dutch had been equally successful. 
When the evening closed in the allies had made a lodgment 
of a mile in extent on the outworks of the castle. The advan- 
tage liad been purchased by the loss of two tliousand nieii,’'^" 

And now Boufflers thought that he had done all that his 
duty required. On the morrow he asked for a truce of forty- 
eight hours in order tha.t the hundreds of corpses, which 
choked the ditches, and which would soon have spread pesti- 
lence among both the besiegers and the besieged, , might be 
removed and interred. His request was granted ; and, before 
the time expired, he intimated that he was disposed to capi- 
tulate. He would, he said, deliver up the castle in ten days, 
if he were not relieved sooner. He was informed that the 
allies would not treat -with him on such terms, and that lie 
must either consent to an immediate surrender, or prepare 
for an immediate assanlt. He yielded ; and it was agreed 
that he and his men should be suffered to depart, leaving the 
citadel, the artillery, and the stores to the conqnerors. Three 
peals from all the guns of the confederate army notified to 
ViHeroy the fall of the stronghold which he had vainly 
attempted to succonr. He instantly retreated towards Mens, 
leaving William to enjoy undisturbed a triumph which 

^ Boyer’s History of King William 1695 ; Stepney to Lexington, Ang. |g. ; 
III., 1703 ; London Gazette, Aug. 29. BlatLwayt to Lexington, Sept. 2. 
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was made more deliglitful by tbe recollection of many mis- CH^. 

rortunes. ' , — 

Tlie tweiitj-sixtli of August was fixed for an exliibition Surrender 
SLicli as the oldest soldier in Europe had never seen, and 
such as, a few weeks before, the youngest had scarcely hoped Namur, 
to see. From the first battle of Conde to the last battle of 
Luxemburg, the tide of military success had run, without any 
serious interruption, in one direction. That tide had turned. 

For the first time, men said, since France had Marshals, a 
Marshal of Francs was to deliver up a fortress to a victo- 
rious enemy. 

The allied forces, foot and horse, drawn up in two lines, 
formed a magnificent avenue from the breach which had 
lately been so desperately contested to the bank of the Meuse. 

The Elector of Bavaria, the Landguave of Hesse, and many 
distinguished officers were on horseback in the vicinity of the 
castle. William was near them in his coach. The garrison, 
reduced to about five thousand men, came forth with drums 
beating and ensigns flying. Boufflers and his staff closed the 
procession. There had been some difficulty about the form 
of the greeting which was to be exchanged between him and 
the allied Sovereigns. An Elector of Bavaria was hardly 
entitled to be saluted by the Marshal with the sword. A 
‘King of England was nndonbtedly entitled to sitch a mark of 
respect: bnt France did not recognise William as King of 
England. At last Boufflers consented to perform the salute 
without marking for which of the two princes it was intended. 

He lowered his sword. William alone acknowledged the com- 
pliment. A short conversation followed. The Marshal, in or- 
der to avdid the use of the words Sire and Majesty, addressed 
himself only to the Elector. The Elector, with every mark 
of deference, reported to William what had been said ; and 
William gravely touched his hat. The officers of the gar- 
rison carried back to their country the news that the upstart, 
who at Paris was designated only as Prince of Orange, was 
treated by the proudest potentates of the Germanic body with 
a respect as profound as that which Lewis exacted from the 
gentlemen of his bedchamber.'^ 

The ceremonial was now over: and Boufflers passed on: Arrest of 
but he had j)roceeded but a short way when he was stopped 
by Bykvelt who accompanied the allied army as deionty from 
the States General. You must return to the town, Sir,’^ 

Postscript to tlie MontHy Mercury for August, 1695 ; London Gazette, Sept. 9. 
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said Dykvelt. The King of Enginnd lias ordered me to in- 
form you tliat you are Ms prisoner/’ Boufflers was in tran- 
sports of rage. His officers crowded round liini, and vowed 
to die in liis defence. But resistance was out oftlie question : 
a strong body of Butch cavahy came up ; and the Brigadier 
who commanded them demanded the Marshars sword. The 
Marshal uttered indignant exclamations ; This is an infa- 
mous breach of faith. Look at the teians of the capitulation -. 
What have I done to deserve such an affront ? Have I not 
behaved like a man of honour ? Ought I not to be treated as 
such ? But beware what you do^ gentlemen. I serve a mas- 
ter -who can and will avenge me.” I am a soldier, Sir,” 
answered the Brigadier ; and my business is to obey orders 
without troubling myself about consequences.” Dykvelt 
calmly and courteously replied to tlie Marshal’s indignant ex- 
clamations, The King of England has reluctantly followed 
the example sethy your master. The soldiers who garrisoned 
Dixmuyde and Deynse have, in defiance of plighted faith, been 
sent prisoners into Erance. The Prince whom they serve 
would be wanting in his duty to them if he did not retaliate. 
His Majesty might with perfect justice have detained all the 
Erench who were in Namur. But he -^^dll not follow to such 
a length a precedent which he disapproves. He has deter- 
mined to arrest you and you alone ; and, Sir, you must not 
regard as an affront what is in truth a marie of his very par- 
ticular esteem. How can he pay you a higher compliment 
than by sliomng that he considers you as fully ecpiivalent to 
the five or six thousand men whom your sovereign wrongfully 
holds in cajffivity ? Nay, yon shall even noAv be permitted 
to proceed if you will give me your word of honour to return 
hither unless the garrisons of Bixmuyde and Deynse are re- 
leased within a fortnight.” do not af all Imow,” answered 
Boufflers, why the King my master detains those men ; and 
therefore I cannot hold out any hope that he will liberate 
them. Yon have an army at your back : I am alone ; and 
you must do your pleasure.” He gave up his sword, returned 
to Namur, and was sent thence to Huy, where he passed a few 
days in luxurious repose, was allowed to choose his own walks 
raid rides, and was treated with marked respect by those who 
guarded him. In the shortest time in which it was possible 
to post from the place where he was confined to the Erench 
Court and back again, he received full powers to promise that 
the garrisons of Dixmuyde and Deynse should be released. 
He was instantly liberated ^ and he set off for Fontainebleau, 
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where an honouraMe reception awaited him. He was created CHAP, 
a Duke and a Peer. Tliat lie migdrt be able to support liis iiew .3^ 
dignities a considerable sum of money was bestowed on liim ; 
and, in tlie presence of tbe whole aristocracy of Prance, be 
was welcomed borne by Lewis with an affectionate einbrace.'^^ 

Li all tbe countries wbicb were united against Prance tbe 
news of tbe tall of Namur was received with joy ; but here 
tbe exultation was greatest. During several generations our 
ancestors bad achieved nothing considerable by land against 
foreign enemies. We bad indeed occasionally fiiriiisbed to 
our allies small bands of auxiliaries who bad well maintained 
tbe honour of tbe nation. But from tbe day on wbicb 
the two brave Talbots, father and son, bad perished in the 
vain attempt to reconquer Gnienne, tUl tbe Eevolution, there 
bad been on tbe Continent no campaign in wbicb Englishmen 
bad borne a principal part. At length our ancestors bad 
again, after an interval of near two centuries and a half, 
begun to dispute with tbe warriors of Prance tbe palm of mili- 
tary prowess. The struggle bad been bard. Tbe genius of 
Luxemburg and tbe consummate disciiffine of the bousebold 
troops of Lewis bad prevailed in two great battles : but tbe 
e vent of those battles bad been long doubtful : tbe victory bad 
been dearly purchased ; and tbe victor bad gained little more 
than tbe honour of remaining master of tbe field of slaughter. 
Meanwhile be was himself training bis adversaries. Tbe 
recruits who survived that severe tuition speedily became 
veterans. Steinldrk and Landen bad formed tbe volmiteers 
who followed Cutts through tbe palisades of Namur. Tbe 
judgment of all tbe great warriors whom all tbe nations of 
Western Europe bad sent to the confluence of tbe Sambre 
and the Mense was that tbe Engbsb subaltern Vv-as inferior to 
no subaltern and tbe English private soldier to no private 
soldier in Christendom. Tbe English ofiicers of higher rank 
were thought hardly worthy to command such an army. 

Cutts, indeed, bad distinguished himself by bis intrepidity. 

But those who most admired him acknowledged that be bad 
neither the capacity nor tbe science necessary to a general. 

Tbe joy of tbe conquerors was heightened by tbe recollec- 
tion of tbe discomfiture wbicb they bad suffered, three years 
before, on tbe same spot, and of tbe insolence with wbicb 
their enemy bad then triumphed over them. They now 


* Boyer, History of King William III., 9. 12. ; Blathwayt to Lexington, Sept. 6. ; 
1 70S; Postscript to the Monthly Mer- Saint Simon; Dangcaii. 
cnry, Ang. 1695 ; London G-azette, vSept. 
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trmmplied in their turn. The Dutch struct medals. The 
Spaniards sang Te Denms* Many poeinSj serious and spor- 
tive;, appeared, of which one only has lived. Prior bur- 
lesqued, with admirable spirit and pleasantry, the bombastic 
verses in which Boileau had celebrated the first taking of 
hTaanur. The two odes, printed side by side, were read with 
delight in London ; and the critics at Wilfis pronounced 
that, in wit as in arms, England had been victorious. 

The fidl of Kamur was the great military event of this year. 
The Turkish war still kept a large part of the forces of the 
Emperor employed in indecisive operations on the Danube. 
Nothing deserving to be mentioned took place either in 
Piedmont or on the Ehine. In Catalonia the Spaniards 
obtained some slight advantages, advEintages due to their 
English a.nd Dutch allies, who seem to have done all that 
could be do3ie to help a nation never much disposed to help 
itself. The maritime superiority of England and Holland 
was now fully established. During the whole summer 
Eussell was the undisputed master of the Mediterranean, 
passed and repassed between Spain and Italy, bombarded 
Palamos, spread terror along the whole shore of Provence, 
and kept the Erench fleet imprisoned in the harbour of 
Toulon. Meanwhile Berkeley was the undisputed master of 
the Channel, sailed to and fro in sight of the coasts of Aidois, 
Picardy, Normandy, and Britanny, threw shells into Saint 
Maloes, Calais, and Dunkirk, and burned Granville to the 
ground. The navy of Lewis, which, five years before, had 
been the most formidable in Europe, which had ranged the 
British seas unopposed from the Downs to the Land’s End, 
which had anchored in Torbay, and had laid Teignmouth in 
ashes, now gave no sign of existence excei>t by pilla-ging 
merchantmen which were unprovided with convoy. In this 
lucrative w’-ar the Erench j)iivateers were, towards the close 
of the summer, very successful. Several vessels laden with 
sugar from Barbadoes were captured. The losses of the 
unfortunate East India Company, already surrounded by 
difficulties, and impoverished by boundless prodigality in 
coiTuption, were enormous. Eive laxge ships returning from 
the Eastern seas, witii cargoes of which the value was 
popularly estimated at a million, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. These misfortunes produced some inurimuing on the 
Eoyal Exchange. But, on the whole, the temper of the 
capital and of the nation was better than it had been dnriiig 
some years. 
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Meaiiwliile events wliicli no preceding liistorian lias con- CHAP, 
descended to mention, bnt wHcli were of far greater im- 
portance tliaii the achievements of William’s army or of 
EiisselFs fleet, were taking place in London. A great ex- 
periment was making. A great revolntion was in iprogress. 
Newspapers had made their appearance. 

While the Licensing Act was in force there was no news- Effect of 
paper in England excej)t the London Gazette, which was c^p^tion of 
edited by a clerk in the office of the Secretary of State, and the Eng- 
which contained nothing bnt what the Secretary of State 
wished the nation to know. There were indeed many peri- 
odical jDapers : bnt none of those p)apers could be called a 
ne wspaper. Welwood, a zealous Whig, published a jonrnal 
called the Observator : but this Observator, like the Obser- 
vator which Lestrange had formerly edited, contained, not 
the news, bnt merely dissei'tations on politics. A crazy book- 
seller, named John Dnnton, published the Athenian Mer- 
cury : bnt the Athenian Mercury merely discussed questions 
of natural philosophy, of casuistry and of gallantry. A fellow 
of the Eoyai Society, named John Houghton, published what 
he called a Collection for the Impi*ovenient of Industry and 
Trade : bnt his Collection contained little more than the 
prices of stocl^s, explanations of the inodes of doing business 
in the City, puffs of new projects, and advertisements of 
books, quack medicines, chocolate, Spa water, civet cats, 
surgeons wanting ships, valets wanting masters, and ladies 
wanting husbands. If ever he printed any political news, he 
transcribed it from the Gazette. The Gazette was so partial 
and so meagre a chronicle of events that, though it had no 
competitors, it had but a small circulation. Only eight 
thousand copies Vvere printed, much less than one to each 
parish in the kingdom. In truth a person who had studied 
the history of his omi time only in the Gazette would have 
been ignorant of many events of the highest importance. 

He ^vould, for example, have knovm nothing* about the Court 
Martial on Torrington, the Lancashire trials, the burning of 
the Bishoj) of Salisbury’s Pastoral Letter, or the impeach- 
ment of the Duke of Leeds. Bnt the deficiencies of the 
Gazette were to a certain extent supplied in London by the 
coffeehouses, and in the country by the newsletters. 

On the third of May 1695 the law which had subjected the 
press to a censorship expired. Within a fortnight, a stanch 
oLI Whig, named Harris, who had, in the days of the Exclu- 
sion Bill, attempted to set np a newspaper entitled Intelli- 
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geiice Domestic and Doreign^ and who had been speedily 
forced to relinquish that design, announced that the Intelli- 
gence Domestic and Foreign, suppressed fourteen years before 
by tyranny, would again appear. Ten days later w- as printed 
the first number of the English Courant. Then came the 
Packet Boat from Holland and Flanders, the Pegasus, the 
London Newsletter, the London Post, the Flying Post, the 
Old Postmaster, the Postboy, and the Postman. The history 
of the newspapers of England from that time to the present 
day is a most interesting and instinictive part of the history 
of the country. At first they were small and meanlooking. 
ETen the Postboy and the Postman, which seem to have been 
the best conducted and the most prosperous, were wetchedly 
printed on scraps of dingy paper such as would not now he 
thought good enough for street ballads. Only two numbers 
came out in a week ; and a number contained little more 
matter than may he found in a single, column of a daily 
paper of our time. What is now called a leading article 
seldom appeared, except when there was a scarcity of intelli- 
gence, when the Dutch mails were detained by the west wind, 
when the Eapparees were quiet in the Bog of Allen, when no 
stage coach had been stopped by highwaymen, when no non- 
juring congregation had been dispersed by constables, when 
no ambassador had made his entry with a long train of 
coaches and six, when no lord or poet had been buried in the 
Abbey, and when consequently it was difficult to fill up two 
pages. Yet the leading articles, though inserted, as it shonld 
seem, only in the absence of more attractive matter, are by 
no means contemptibly written. 

It is a remarkable fact that the infant newspapers were all 
on the side of King William and the Eevoliition. This fact 
may be partly explained by the circumstance that the editors 
were, at first, on their good behaviour. It was by no means 
clear that their trade was not in itself illegal. The printing 
of newspapers was certainly not jprohibited by any statute. 
But, tov/arcls the close of the reign of Charles the Second, 
the judges had pronounced that it was a misdemeanour at 
common law to publish political intelligence without the 
King's license. It is true that the judges who had laid down 
this doctrine were removable at the royal pleasure, and were 
eager on all occasions to exalt the royal prerogative. Sow 
the question, if it were again raised, would be decided by 
Holt and Treby was doubtful; and the effect of the doubt 
was to make the ministers of the Crown indulgent, and to 
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make tlio journalists cautions. On neither side was there a 
%vish to bring the question of right to issue. The govern- 
ment therefore connived at the publication of the newspapers^ 
and the conductors of the newspapers carefully abstained from 
publishing any thing that could provoke or alarm the govern- 
ment. It is true that, in one of the earliest numbers of one 
of the new journals, a paragraph appeared which seemed 
intended to convey an insinuation that the Prmcess Amie 
did not sincerely rejoice at the fall of Namur. But the 
printer made haste to atone for his fault by the most sub- 
missive apologies. Duiing a considerable time the unofficial 
gazettes, though much more garrulous and amusing than the 
official gazette, were scarcely less courtly. Whoever examines 
them will find that the King is always mentioned with pro- 
found res^Dect. About the debates and divisions of. the two 
Houses a reverential silence is pi^eserved. There is much in- 
vective: but it is almost all directed against the Jacobites 
and the French. It seems certain that the government of 
William gained not a little by the substitution of these prmted 
newspapers, composed under constant dread of the Attorney 
General, for the old newsletters, which were written with un- 
bounded license.’^ 

The pamphleteers were under less restraint than the jour- 
nalists : yet no person who has studied with attention the 
political controversies of that time can have failed to perceive 
that the libels on William’s person and government were 
decidedly less coarse and rancorous during the latter half of 
his reign than during the earlier half. And the reason 
evidently is that the j>ress, which had been fettered during 
the earlier half of his reign, was free during the latter half. 
While the censorship existed, no tract blaming, even in the 
most temperate and decorous language, the conduct of any 
public department, was likely to be prmted with the appro- 

^ There is a noble, and, I suppose, Cette licence est vemie de ce qne ie 
nniqiie Collection of the newspapers of parlemeat n'a pas aclieve le bill on pro- 
William’s reign in the British Museum, jet d’acte qni aroit 4t4 porte dans la 
I have turned over every page of that Chambre des Commnnes pour regler 
Collection. It is strange that neither Timprimerie et empecher que ces sortes 
Luttrell nor Evelyn should have noticed de choses n’arrivassent.^ U n’y avoit ci- 
the first appearance of the new journals, devant qn’un des commis des Secretaires 
The earliest mention of those journals d’Etat qni eut le pouvoir de faire des 
which I have found is in a despatch of gazettes: mais aujourdhui il s’en fait 
LMIermitage, dated July 11.1695. I will plusieurs sons d’autres noms.” L’ller- 
transcribe his words : — “Bepuis quelque mitage mentions the paragraph reflecting 
terns on imprime ici plusieurs feuilles on the Princess, and the submission of 
volantes en forme de gazette, qui sont the libeller. 

3 ?emplies de toutes sortes de nouvelles. 
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bation of the licenser. To print sncb a tract -witliont tie 
approbation of tlie licenser was illegal. In general, tbei^fore, 
tlie respectable and moderate opponents of the Court, not 
beino- able to publisli in tbe manner prescribed by law, and 
not it rigM or safe to publisli in a manner pro- 

hibited by law, held tlieir peace, and left tbe business of 
criticising tbe administration to two classes of men, fanatical 
nonjurors wbo bated Uie ruling powers with an insane hatred, 
and Grub Street backs, coarseminded, badbearted, and foul- 
mouthed. Thus there was scarcely a single man of judgment, 
temper, and integrity among tbe many wbo were in the habit 
of writing against tbe government. Indeed the habit ot 
writing against tbe government bad, of itself, an imfavour- 
able effect on the character. I^or whoever was in the habit 
of "writini^' agahist the government was in the habit of breah- 
ino- tbe law; and tbe habit of breaking even an uni-easonable 
law tends to make men altogether lawless. However absurd 
a tariff maybe, a smuggler is but too likely to be a knave and 
a ruffian. However oppressive a game law may be, tbe tran- 
sition is but too easy from poaching to assault and battery, 
pnd from assault and battery to murder. And so, though 
little indeed can be said in favour of tbe statutes which un- 
posed restraints on bterature, there was much risk that a 
man wbo was constantly violatuig those statutes would not 
be a man of rigid uprightness and stauiless lionoim. An 
author who was determined to print, and could not obtain a 
heense, must employ the services of needy and desperate out- 
casts, who, hunted by the peace officers, and forced to assume 
every week new abases and new disguises, hid their papei 
and their types in those dens of vice which are the pest and 
the shame of great capitals. Such wretches as these he must 
bribe to keep his secret, and to run the chance of having 
their backs flayed and their ears clipped in his stead. A man 
stoopino- to such companions and to such expedients could 
hardly retain miimpaired the delicacy of his sense of what 
was rio-ht and becoming. The emancipation of the press 
produced a great and salutary change. The best and wisest 
men in the ranks of the opposition now assumed an office 
which had hitherto been abandoned to the unprincipled or 
tlie hotheaded. Tracts against the government were -written 
in a style not misbecoming statesmen and gentlemen 5 and 
even tbe compositions of tlie lower and fiercer class of male- 
contents became somewbat less brntal and less ribald tbaii 
formerly. 
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Some weak men liad imagined that religion and morality 
stood in need of tlie protection of tlie licenser. The erent 
signally proved that they were in error. In truth the cen- -- 
sorship had scarcely put any restraint on licentionsness or 
profaneness. The Paradise Lost had narrowly escaped nin- 
klation : for the Paradise Lost was the work of a man whose 
politics were hateful to the government. But Etherege’s She 
Would If She Conld, Wycherley’s Comitry Wife, Dryden’s 
Translations from the Ponrth Book of Lucretius, ohtained 
the Imprimatur without difB.culty : for Etherege, Wycherle 3 ^, 
and Dryden were courtiers. From the day on which the 
emancipation of our literature was accomplished, the purifi- 
cation of our literature began. That purification was effected, 
not by the intervention of senates or magistrates, but by the 
opinion of the great body of educated Englishmen, before 
whom good and evil were set, and who were left free to make 
their choice. During a hundred and sixty years the liberty 
of our press has been constantly becoming more and more 
entire; and during those hundred and sixty years the re- 
straint imposed on miters by the general feeling of readers 
has been constantly becoming more and more strict. At 
length even that class of works in which it was formerly 
thought that a voluptuous imagination was inivileged to dis- 
13 ort itself, love songs, comedies, novels, have become more 
decorous than the sermons of the seventeenth century. At 
this day foreigners, who dare not print a word reflecting on 
the government under which they live, are at a loss to under- 
stand how it happens that the freest ];>ress hi Europe is the 
most prudish. 

On the tenth of October, the King, leaving his army in Reton of 
winter quarters, arrived in England, and was received with 
unwonted enthusiasm. During his passage through the dissolution 
capital to his palace, the bells of every church were ringing, 
and every street was lighted up. It was late before he made 
his way through the shouting crowds to Kensington. But, late 
as it was, a council was instantly held. An important point 
was to be decided. Should the House of Commons be per- 
mitted to sit again, or should there be an immediate dissolu- 
tion ? The King would probably have been willing to keep that 
House to the end of Ms reign. But tMs was not in Ms power. 

The Triennial Act had fixed the first of November 1 696, as the 
latest day of the existence of the Parliament. If therefore 
there were not a general election in 1695, there must be 
a general election in 1696 ; and who could say what might be 
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tlie state of tiie coixntr j in 1696 9 There might be an niifor- 
tniiate campaign. There might bCj indeed there was but too 
good reason to believe that there wotild be^ a terrible com- 
mercial crisis. In either case^ it was probable that there 
would be much ill humour. The campaign of 1695 had been 
brilliant ; the nation was in an excellent temper ; and William 
wisely determined to seize the fortunate moment. Two pro- 
elaniations were immediately published. One of them an- 
nounced, in the ordinary form, that His Majesty had de- 
termined to dissolve the old Parliament, and that he had 
ordered writs to be issued for a new Parliament. The other 
signified the royal pleasure to be that e%^ery regiment quar-^ 
tered in a place where an election was to be held should march 
out of that place the day before the nomination, and should 
not return till the people had made their choice. Prom this 
order, which was generally considered as indicating a laudable 
respect for popular rights, the garrisons of fortified towns and 
castles were necessarily excepted. 

But, though William carefully abstained jfrom disgusting 
the constituent bodies by any thing that could look like 
coercion or intimidation, he did not disdain to influence their 
votes by milder - means. He resolved to spend the six weeks 
of the general election in showing himself to the people of 
many districts which he had never yet visited. He hoped 
to acquire in this way a popularity which might have a consi- 
derable effect on the returns. He therefore forced himself to 
behave with a graciousiiess and affability in which he was too 
often deficient ; and the consequence was that he received, at 
every stage of his progress, marks of the good will of his sub- 
jects. Before he set out he paid a visit in form to his sister 
in law, and was much pleased with his reception. The Duke 
of Gloucester, only six years old, with a little musket on his 
shoulder, came to meet his uncle, and presented arms. I 
am learning my drill,” the child said, that I may help you 
to beat the Prench.” The King laughed much, and, a few 
days later, rewarded the young soldier with the Garter."'^ 

On the seventeenth of October William went to Kewmarket, 
now a place rather of business than of pleasure, but, in the 
autumns of that age, the gayest and most luxurious spot 
in the island. It was not unusual for the whole Court and 
Cabinet to go down to the meetings. Jewellers and milliners, 
players and fiddlers, venal wits and venal beauties followed in 
crowds. The streets were made impassable by coaches and 


^ L’ Hermitage, Oct. Xov. ||. 1695. 
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iionoiir ; and officers of the Life Guards^, all plumes and gold . *, > 

lace, jostled i^rofessors in trencher caps and black gowns. For, 
on such occasions, the iieighbonring University of Cambridge 
always sent her highest functionaries with loyal addresses, 
and selected her ablest theologians to preach before the Sove- 
reign and his splendid retinue. In the wild days of the Re- 
storation, indeed, the most learned and eloquent divine might 
fail to draw a fashionable audience, particularly if Bucldng- 
ham announced his intention of holding forth ; for sometimes 
His Grace would enliven the duhiess of a Sunday morning 
by addressing to the bevy of fine gentlemen and fine ladies 
a libald exhortation which he called a sermon. But the 
Court of William was more decent ; and the Academic dig- 
nitaries were treated with marked respect. With lords and 
ladies from Saint James’s and Soho, and with doctors from 
Trinity College and King’s College, were mingled the pro- 
vincial aristocracy, foxhunting squires and their rosycheeked 
daughters, who had come in queerlookmg family coaches drawn 
by carthorses from the remotest parishes of three or four coun- 
ties to see their Sovereign. The heath was fringed by a wild 
gipsylike camp of vast extent. For the hope of being able to 
feed on the leavings of many sumptuous tables, and to i^ick up 
some of the guineas and crowns which the spendthrifts of 
London were throwing about, attracted thousands of peasants 
from a circle of many miles. ^ 

William, after holding his court a few days at this joyous 
place, and receiving the homage of Cambridgeshire, Hun- 
tingdonshire, and Suffolk, proceeded to Althorpe. It seems 
strange that he should, in the course of what was really a 
canvassing tour, have honoured Avith such a mark of favour 
a man so generally distrusted and hated as Sunderland. But 
the people w^ere determined to be pleased. All Northampton- 
shire crowded to kiss the royal hand in that fine gallery Avhich 
had been embelhshed by the pencil of Yandyke and made 
classical by the muse of Waller; and the Earl tried to con- 
ciliate his neighbours by feasting them at eight tables, all 
blazing Avith plate. From Althorpe the King proceeded to 
Stamford. The Earl of Exeter, whose princely seat was, and 
still is, one of the great sights of England, had never taken 

London Gazette, Oct. 24. 1695, Peace of Eysmck, it appears that the 
See Evelyn’s Account of Newmarket in antumn meetings were not less nnmeroiis 
1671, and Pepys, July 18. 1668. Prom or splendid in the days of AYilliam than 
Tallard’s despatches witten after the in those of his nudes. 
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the oatlis^ and had, in order to avoid an interview which mnst 
have been disagreeable, foniKl some j>retext for going np 
to London, but had left directions that the illustrious guest 
should bo received with fitting liospitality. William was 
fond of architecture and of gardening; and his nobles could 
not flatter him more than by asking his opinion about the im- 
provement of their country seats. At a time when he had 
many cares pressing on his mind he took a great interest in 
the building* of Castle Howard ; and a wooden model of that 
edifice, the finest specimen of a vicious style, was sent to 
Kensington for his inspection. We cannot therefore wonder 
that he should have seen Burleigh with delight. He was in- 
deed not content with one view, but rose early on the following 
moiaiing for the purpose of examining the house a second 
time. Brom Stamford he went on to Lincoln, where he was 
gi*eetcd by the clergy in full canonicals, by the magistrates in 
scarlet robes, and by a multitude of baronets, knights, and 
esquires, from all parts of the immense plain which lies 
between the Trent and the German Ocean. After attending 
divine service in the magnificent cathedral, he took his 
departure, and journeyed westward. On the frontier of Not- 
tinghamshire the Lord Lieutenant of that county, John 
HoUes, Duke of Newcastle, with a great following, met the 
royal carriages and escorted them to his seat at Welbeck, a 
mansion surrounded hy gigantic oaks which scarcely seem 
older now than on the day wdien that splendid procession 
passed under their shade. The house, in which William was 
then, during a few hours, a guest, was transfeiTed, long after 
his death, by female descents, from the Holleses to the Har- 
leys, and from the Harleys to the Bentincks, and now con- 
tains the originals of those singularly interesting letters 
which were exchanged between him and his trnsty friend and 
servant Portland. At Welbeck the grandees of the iioHh 
were assembled. The Lord Mayor of York came thither 
with a train of magistrates, and the Archbishop of York with 
a train of divines. William hunted several times in that 
forest, the finest in the kingdom, which in old times gave 
shelter to Eobin Hood and Little John, and vdiicli is now por- 
tioned out into the lordly domains of Welbeck, Thoresby, 
Clumber, and Worksop. Four hundred gentlemen on horse- 
back partook of his sport. The Nottinghamshire squires were 
charmed to hear him say at table, after a noble stag chase, 
that he hoped that this was not the last rnii which he should 
have with them, and that he must hire a hunting box among 
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their deliglitful woods. He then turned southward. He was 
entertained during one day by the Earl of Stamford at 
Bradgate, the place where Lady Jane Grey sate alone reading 
the last words of Socrates while the deer was flying through 
the park followed by the whirlwind of hounds and hunters. 
On the morrow the Lord Brook welcomed his Soyereign to 
Warwick Castle, the finest of those fortresses of the middle 
ages which hayc been turned into peaceful dwellings. Guy’s 
Tower was iHuininated, A cistern containing a hundred and 
twenty gaEons of punch was emptied to his Majesty’s health ; 
and a mighty -pile of faggots blazed in the middle of that 
spacious court which is oyei-hung by rums green with the ivy 
of centuries. The next morning, the Eing, accompanied by 
a multitude of Warwickshire gentlemen on horseback, pro- 
ceeded towards the borders of Gloucestershire. He deviated 
from his route to dine with Shrewsbury at a secluded mansion 
in the Wolds, and in the evening went on to Burford. The 
whole population of Burford met him, and entreated him to 
accept a smaE token of their love. Bm^ford was then re- 
nowned for its saddles. One inhabitant of the tomi, in par- 
ticular, was said by the English to be the best saddler in 
Europe. Two of his masterpieces were respectfoEy offered to 
WiEiam, who received them with much grace, and ordered 
them to be especiaEy reserved for his own use.*^ 

At Oxford he was received with great pomp, complimented 
in a Latin oration, presented *with some of the most beautiful 
productions of the Academic press, entertained with music, 
and invited to a sumptuous feast in the Sheldonian theatre. 
He departed in a few hours, pleading as an excuse for the 
shortness of his stay that he had seen the colleges before, 
and that this was a visit, not of ciuiosity, but of kindness. 
As it was weE known that he did not love the Oxonians and 
was not loved by them, his haste gave occasion to some idle 
rumours which found credit with the vulgar. It was said 
that he hurried away without tasting the costly banquet 
which had been provided for him, because he had been 
warned by an anonymous letter that, if he ate or drank in 
the theatre, he was a dead man. But it is difficult to believe 
that a prince, who could scarcely be induced, by the most 
earnest entreaties of his friends, to take the most common 
precautions against assassins of whose designs he had trust- 

* I Lave taken tliis account of Wil- mitage, from Narcissus Luttreirs Diary, 
liam’s progress cMefly from tlie London andfrom the letters of Vernon, Yard and 
Gazettes, from the despatches of L’Her- Cartwright, among the Lexington Papers, 
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and it is quite certain tliat tire stages of Ms progress bad 
been marked, and tbat be remained at Oxford as long as was 
compatible witb arrangements previously made.* 

He was welcomed back to bis capital by a splendid sbow, 
wliicb bad been prepared at great cost during bis absence. 
Sidney, now Earl of Eoinney and Master of tbe Ordnance, 
bad determined to astonish London by an exhibition of a 
kindwbieb bad never been seen in England on so large a 
scale. Tbe whole skill of the pyrotechnists of his department 
was employed to i)rodnce a display of fireworks %vbieb might 
vie with any tbat bad been seen in the gardens of Versailles 
or on the great tank at the Hague. Saint James’s Square 
was selected as tbe place for tbe spectacle. All tbe stately 
mansions on the northern, eastern, and western sides were 
crowded witb ]oeople of fashion. Tbe King appeared at a 
window of Eomney’s drawing room. Tbe Piincess of Den- 
mark, her husband, and her court occupied a neighbouring 
bouse. The whole diplomatic body assembled at tbe dwelling 
of the mmister of tbe TJnited Provinces. A huge pyramid of 
fiame in tbe centre of tbe area threw out brilliant cascades 
which were seen by hundreds of thousands who crowded the 
neighbouring streets and parks. The States General were 
informed by their correspondent tbat, great as tbe multitude 
was, tbe night bad passed without the slightest disturbance.f 

By this time tbe elections were almost completed. In 
every part of tbe country it bad been manifest that the 
constituent bodies were generally zealous for the King 
and for tbe war. Tbe City of London, which bad returned 
four Tories in 1690, returned four Whigs in 1695. Of tbe 
proceedings at W’estniinster, an account more than usually 
circumstantial has come down to us. In 1690 the electors, 
disgusted by tbe Sacbeverell Clause, bad returned two Tories. 
In 1695, as soon as it was known tbat a new Parliament was 
likely to be called, a meeting was held, at which it was 
resolved tbat a deputation should be sent witb an invitation 
to two Commissioners of tbe Treasury, Charles Montague 
and Sir Stephen Pox. Sir Walter Clarges stood on the Tory 
interest. On tbe day of nomination near five thousand elec- 
tors paraded the streets on horseback. They were divided into 
three bandsq and at tbe bead of each band rode one of the 
candidates. It was easy to estimate at a glance the com- 

* See tliejetter of Yard to Lexington, of tlie Lexington Papers. 

Eo?. 8. 1865, and the note "by tiie editor f EHerraitage, Nov. ||. 1695. 
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parative streiigtli of the parties, ror the caTalcade which 
tbllowed Glarges was the least nuinerous of the thi'ee ; and it 
was well known that the followers of Moiitagaie would vote 
for F0X5 and the followers of Pox for Montague. The husi- 
iiess of the day was interrupted by loud clamours. The 
Whigs cried shame on the Jacobite candidate who wished to 
make the English go to mass, eat frogs, and wear wooden 
shoes. The Tories hooted the two placemen who were raising 
great estates out of the plunder of the poor overburdened 
nation. From words the incensed factions proceeded to 
blows : and there was a riot which was with some difficulty 
quelled. The High Bailiff then walked round the three 
companies of horsemen, and pronounced, on the view, that 
Montague and Eox were duly elected. A poll was demanded. 
The Tories exerted themselves strenuously. Heither money 
nor ink was spared. Clarges disbursed two thousand pounds 
in a few hours, a great outlay in times when the average 
estate of a member of Parliament was not estimated at more 
than eight hundred a year. In the course of the night which 
followed the nomination, broadsides filled with invectives 
against the two courtly upstarts who had raised themselves 
by knavery from poverty and obscurity to opulence and power 
were scattered aU over the capital. The Bishop of London 
canvassed openly against the government 5 for the inter- 
ference of peers in elections had not yet been declared by the 
Commons to be a breach of privilege. But all was vain. 
Clarges was at the bottom of the poll without hope of rising. 
He withdrew; and Montague was carried on the shoulders 
of an immense multitude from the hustings in Palace Yard 
to his office at Whitehall.*^^ 

The same feeling exhibited itself in many other places. 
The freeholders of Cumberland instructed their representa- 
tives to support the King, and to vote whatever supplies 
might be necessary for the pm-pose of carrying on the 
war with vigour ; and this example was followed by several 
counties and towns. t Eussell did not arrive in England 
tiU after the writs had gone out. But he had only to choose 
for what place he would sit. His populaxnty was immense : 
for his villanies were secret, and his public services were 
aniversally known. He had won the battle of La Hogue. 
He had commanded two years in the Mediterranean. He 
had there shut up the Prencli fleets in the harbour of Toulon, 
and had stopped and turned back the French armies in Cata- 

^ L’llermitage, E’Hemiitag&, ISTov. 1695. 
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Ionia, H e tad taken many men of war^, and among tliein 
two ships of the line ; and he had not, during his long ab- 
sence ill a remote sea, lost a single vessel either by war or by 
weather. He had made the red cross of Saint George an 
object of terror to all the princes and commonwealths of 
Italy. The effect of these successes was that embassies were 
on their way firom Florence, Genoa, and Venice, with tardy 
congratulations to William on his accession. EiisselFs 
merits, artfully magnified by the Whigs, made such an im- 
pression that he was returned to Parliament, not only by 
Portsmouth, where his official situation gave him great in- 
fluence, and by Cambridgeshire, where his private property 
was considerable, but also by Middlesex. This last distinc- 
tion, indeed, he owed chiefly to the name which he bore. 
Before his arrival in England, it had been generally thought 
that two Tories would be returned for the metropolitan 
county. Somers and Shrewsbury were of opinion that the 
only way to avert such a misfortune was to conjure with the 
name of the most virtuous of aU the martyrs of English 
liberty. As there was then no law excluding minors from 
the House of Commons, they entreated Lady Eussell to 
suffer her eldest son, a boy of fifteen, who was about to com- 
mence his studies at Cambridge, to be j)ut in nomination. 
He must, they said, drop, for one day, his new title of Mar- 
quess of Tavistock, and call himself by his father’s honoured 
name, Lord Eussell. There will be no expense. There vdll 
be no contest. Thousands of gentlemen on horseback v/ill 
escort him to the hustings : nobody will dare to stand against 
him, and he will not only come in himself, but bring in 
another Whig. The widowed mother, in a letter written 
with all the excellent sense and feeling which distinguished 
her, refused to sacrifice her son to her party. His education, 
she said, would be interrupted : his head would be turned : 
his triumph would be his undoing. Just at this conjuncture 
the Admiral arrived. He made his appearance before the 
freeholders of Middlesex assembled on the top of Hamjjstead 
Hill, and was returned without opposition.^^ 

Meanwhile several noted maleconteiits received marks of 
public disajpprobation. Sir John Knight, the most factious 
and insolent of those Jacobites who had dishonestly sworn 
fealty to King William in order to qualify themselves to sit 
in Parliament, ceased to represent the great city of Bristol. 

* nHemitage, Nov. |f. 1695; 3.1695; Lady Russell to Lord Edward 
Sir James Forbes to Lady Russell, Oct Russell; The Postman, Nov. 16. 1695. 
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Exeter, the capital of the west, was Yiolently agitated. It 
had been long supposed that the ability, the eloquence, the 
experience, the ample fortune, the noble descent of Seymour 
would make it impossible to unseat him. But his moral 
character, which had iieyer stood very high, had, during the 
last three or four years, been constantly sinking. He had 
been virulent in opposition till he had got a place. While 
he had a place he had defended the most unpopular acts of 
the government. As soon as he was again out of place, he 
had again been virulent in opposition. His saltpetre contract 
had left a deep stain on his personal lionoim. Two candidates 
were therefore brought forward against him ; and a contest, 
the longest and fiercest of that age, fixed the attention of 
the whole kingdom, and was watched with interest even by 
foreign governments. The poll was open five weeks. The 
expense on both sides was enormous. The freemen of Exeter, 
who, while the election lasted, fared sumptuously every day, 
were by no means impatient for the termination of their 
luxurious carnival. They ate and drank heartily: they turned 
out every evening with good cudgels to fight for Mother 
Church or for King William : but the votes came in very 
slowly. It was not till the eve of the meeting of Parliament 
that the return was made. Seymour was defeated, to his 
bitter mortification, and was forced to take refuge in the 
small borough of Totness."^ 

It is remarkable that, at this election as at the preceding 
election, John Hampden failed to obtain a seat. He had, 
since he ceased to be a member of Parliament, been brooding 
over his evil fate and his indelible shame, and occasionally 
venting his spleen in bitter pamphlets against the govern- 
ment. When the Whigs had become predominant at the 
Court and in the House of Commons, when Nottingham had 
retired, when Caermartlien had been impeached, Hampden, 
it should seem, again conceived the hope that he might play 
a great part in public life. But the leaders of his party, ap- 
parently, did not wish for an ally of so acrimonious and tur- 
bulent a spirit. He found himself still excluded from the 
House of Commons. He led, dm*ing a few months, a mise- 
.rable life, sometimes trying to forget his cares among the 
wellbred gamblers and frail beauties who filled the drawing 
room of the Duchess of Mazarin, and sometimes sunk in re- 

^ Tliero is a higlily curious account of this contest in the despatches of 
LT'Iermitage. 
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CHAP, ligious Bielanclioly. The thoiiglit of suicide often rose in liis 
.. . mind. Soon there was a Tacancy in the representation of 
BncMiighamshire, the eonnty which had repeatedly sent 
himself and his i)rogenitors to Parliament ; and he expected 
that he slionld, by the help of Wliarton^ whose doininioii 
over the Buckinghamshire Whigs was ahsoliitcy be retnrned 
without difficulty. Wharton, however, gave his interest to 
another candidate. This was a final blow. The town -was 
agitated by the news that John Hampden had cut his throat, 
that he had survived his wound a few hours, that he had 
professed deep penitence for his sins, had requested the 
prayers of Burnet, and had sent a solemn warning to the 
Duchess of Mazarin. A coroner’s jury found a verdict of 
insanity. The wretched man had entered on life with the 
fairest prospects. He bore a name which was more than 
noble. He was heir to an ample estate, and to a patrimony 
much more precious, the confidence and attachment of hun- 
dreds of thousands of his countrymen. His own abilities 
were considerable, and had been carefally cultivated. Un- 
happily ambition and party spirit impelled him to place 
himself in a situation full of danger. To that danger his 
fortitude proved unequal. He stooped to supplications which 
saved him and dishonoured him. Prom that moment, he 
never knew peace of mind. His temper became perverse ; 
and his miderstanding was perverted by his temper, He 
tried to find relief in devotion and in revenge, in fashionable 
dissipation and in political turmoil. But the dark shade 
never passed away from his mind, till, in the twelfth year ot 
his humiliation, his unhappy life was terminated by an 
unhappy death.* 

The result of the general election proved that William had 
chosen a fortunate moment for dissolving. The number ot 
new members was about a hundred and sixty ; and most ot 
these were Imown to be thoroughly well affected to the 
government, t 

Alarming It was of the highest importance that the House of 
state of the Commons should, at that moment, be disposed to cooperate 
cordially with the King. Por it was absolutely necessary 
to apply a remedy to an internal evil which had by slow 
degrees grown to a fearful magnitude. The silver coin, 
which was then the standard coin of the realm, was in a state 

^ Postman, Dec. 15. 17. 1690; Ver- Saint Evremond’s Verses to Hampden, 
non to Slirewshnry. Dee. 13. 15. ; Nar- t L’norniitage, Noy. Jg. 1695. 
cissus Liittrell’s Diary ; Burnet, i. 647. ; 
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at whicli tlie boldest and most enligMened statesmen stood 
agliast.* 

Till tbe reign of Cliarles the Second onr coin liad been 
struck by a process as old as tke tbirteentli century. Edward 
the Eirst had invited hither skilful artists from Elorenee^ 
which, in his time, w^as to London what London, in the time 
of William the Third, was to Moscow. During many genera- 
tions, the instruments which were then introduced into onr 
mint continued to be employed with little alteration. The 
metal was divided with shears, and afterwards shajped and 
stamped by the hammer. In these operations imieh was left 
to the hand and eye of the workmam. It necessarily hap- 
pened that some pieces contained a little more and some a 
little less than the just quantity of silver: few pieces were 
exactly round ; and the rims were not marked. It was there- 
fore in the course of years discovered that to cli]) the coin 
was one of the easiest and most xn'ofitable kinds of fraud. In 
the reign of Elizabeth it had been thought necessary to enact 
that the clipper should be, as the coiner had long been, 
liable to the penalties of high treason.t The practice of 
paring down money, however, was far too lucrative to be so 
checked; and, about the time of the Eestoration, x:)eox)le 
began to observe that a large proxDortion of the crowns, half- 
crowns and shillings which were x>assing from hand to hand 
had midergone some slight mutilation. 

That was a time fruitful of exi>eriments and inventions in 
all the departments of science. A great improvement in the 
mode of shajping and striking the coin was suggested. A 
mill, which to a great extent superseded the human hand, 
was set up in the Tower of London. This mill was worked 
by horses, and would doubtless be considered by modern 
engineers as a rude and feeble machine. The pieces which 
it produced, however, were among the best in Europe. It wus 
not easy to counterfeit them ; and, as their shape was exactly 
cii'cular, and their edges were inscribed with a legend, clip- 
Xhng was not to be apprehended.f The hammered coins and 
the milled coins were cuiTent together. They were received 
without distinction in public, and consequently in private, 

^ ^ I Iiaye derived mucli valuable in- and of the Eeform by the late Grand 
formation on this su])ject from a MS. in • Coinage at the Tower and the Country 
the British Museum, Laiisdowne Col- Mints, by Hopton Haynes, Assay Master 
lection, No. 801. It is entitled Brief of the Mint. 

Memoires relating to the Silver and Gold f 5 Eliz. c. 11., and IS Eliz. c, 1. 
Coins of England, with an Aecoiint of ^ Pepy.s’s Diary, November 23. 1GG3. 
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pa}TiLeiits. Tlie financiers of tliat age seem to liaye expected 
tliat tlie new money, wliicli was excellent, would soon displace 
tlie old money wliicli was mncli impaired. Yet any man of 
plain understanding niiglit liave kin^wn tliat, wlien tlie State 
treats perfect coin and liglit coin as of equal Yalue, tlie pei"- 
feet coin will not drive the light coin ont of circulation, l^iit 
will itself he driven ont. A clipped crOAvn, on English 
ground, went as far in the payment of a tax or a debt 
as a milled crown. But the milled crown, as soon as it had 
been flung into the crucible or candied across the Channel, 
became much more valuable than the elipx)ed crown. It 
might therefore have been predicted, as confidently as any 
thing can be iircdicted which depends on the human will, 
that the inferior pieces would remain in the only market in 
which they could fetch the same price as the superior pieces, 
and that the superior ineces would take some form or fly to 
some ifiace in which some advantage could be derived from 
their superiority 

The xmliticians of that age, however, generally overlooked 
these very obvious considerations. They maivelled exceed- 
ingly that every body should be so peiwerse as to use light 
money in preference to good money. In other words, they 
marvelled that nobody chose to pay twelve ounces of silver 
when ten would serve the turn. The horse in the Tower still 
I)aced his rounds. Eresh waggonloads of choice money still 
came forth from the mill 5 and still they vanished as fast as 
they ax)peared. Great masses were melted down; great 
masses exported; great masses hoarded: but scarcely one 
new j)iece was to be found in the till of a shojp, or in the lea- 

TIig first writer \^'lio noticed the aAAa HaXXicrrois ws oo/ce?, t'o, af- 

flict that, where good money and bad (riArctiv, 

money are thrown into circulation to- ica\ (jlSpols opdoos nal nuacBuiPi- 

gether, the had money drives out tlie crixivofi 

good money, was Aristophanes. He tp re ro7s "EAAT^crt ml roh jSap^dpoKn 
seems to have thought that the pre- Trauraxov, 

ferenee which his fellow citizens gave to aAAa roinots to7s 7roy7]pois 

light coins was to he attributed to a dc- 

praved taste, such as led them to entrust Tcpdriu icoirelaL r<£ mKLcrrep 

men like Cleon and Hyperbolus with the KSi^ipan. 

conduct of great affairs. Uiit, though tSip ‘ttoXitocp O' oOy fih %<rp.€P evyepus Kal 
his political economy will not bear exa- erdippovas 

mination, his verses are excellent : — auras, ml Sim'ovs, ical kuAovs re 

TToAAd/as 7 ’ ^pip ISo|ev y irdAts rrerrou’' /cayaOovs, 

Oipai Kttl rpaepevras tV rraKaierrpeus ml 

ravrhp h re ruv roKnuiv rovs KaKovs re * /loiynq?, 

icdyaOovs irpovcreXovpep’ ro7s Se xciAffoTy, /cal ^eyois 

re rdpxouov v6pi(Tpa Kal rh mipbp rrvppiais, 

Xpvtriop. TTOprtpo7s, uaK rrovTipdv, eh dmura 

o^re *)ctp rovroicriv odriv oi K€/(£J857|A«:u- 
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tlierxi bag wliicL. the farmer carried borne after the cattle fair. 
In tlie receipts and payments of the Exchequer the milled 
money did not exceed ten shillings in a hniidred pounds, A 
writer of that age mentions the case of a merchant who, in a 
sum of thirty-five pounds, received only a single halfcrown in 
milled silver. Meanwhile the shears of the clippers were con- 
stantly at work. The coiners too ninltiphed and prospered : 
for the worse the current money became the more easily it was 
imitated. During many years this evil went on increasing. 
At first it was disregarded : but it at length became an insup- 
portable curse to the country. It was to no purpose that the 
rigorous laws against coming and clipping were rigorously 
executed. *At every session that was held at the Old Bailey 
terrible examples were made. Hurdles, with four, five, six 
wretches convicted of counterfeiting or mutilating the money 
of the realm, were dragged month after month np Holborn 
Hill. One morning seven men were hanged and a woman 
burned for clipping. But all was vain. The gains were snch 
as to lawless spirits seemed more than proportioned to the 
risks. Some clippers were said to have made great fortunes. 
One in particular offered six thousand ]3onnds for a pardon. 
His bribe was indeed rejected : but the fame of his riches did 
much to comiteract the effect which the si3ectacle of his death 
was designed to produce."^ Hay, the severity of the punish- 
ment gave encouragement to the crime. For the practice of 
clipping, pernicious as it was, did not excite in the common 
mind a detestation resembling that with which men regard 
murder, arson, robbery, even theft. The injury done by the 
vfiiole body of clippers to the whole society vras indeed im- 
mense : but each particular act of clipping was a trifie. To 
pass a halfcrown, after paring a pennyworth of silver from it, 
seemed a minute, an almost imperceptible, fault. Even while 
the nation was crying out most loudly under the distress which 
the state of the currency had produced, every individual who 
was capitally punished for contributing to bring the currency 
into that state had the general sympathy on his side. Con- 
stables were unwilling to arrest the offenders. Justices were 
unwilling to commit. Witnesses were unwilling to tell the 
whole truth. Julies were unwilling to pronounce the word 
Guilty. The convictions, therefore, numerous as they might 

^ Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary is filled si facile que, qiielque cliose qii’oii fasse 
witli aceoimts of these executions. ‘‘Le pour les d^truire, il s’en trouTe toujours 
metier de rogneur de moiinoye,” says d’autres pour prendre leur place. Oct. 
I/Hennitage, “ est si lucratif et paroit 1695.” 
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geem, were few indeed when compared with tlie offences ^ and 
the offenders who were convicted looked on themselves as 
murdered iiieiij and were firm in the belief that their sin, if 
sin it were, was as venial as that of a schoolboy wdio goes nut- 
ting in the wood of a neighbonr. All the eloquence of the 
ordinary could seldom induce them to conform to the whole- 
some usage of acknowledging in their dying speeches the 
enormity of their wickedness."^ 

The evil proceeded with constantly accelerating velocity. 
At length in the autumn of 1695 it could hardly be said that 
the country possessed, for practical purposes, any measime of 
the value of commodities. It was a mei^e chance whether what 
was called a shilling was really tenpence, sixpence, or a groat. 
The results of some experiments ■which were tried at that time 
deserve to be mentioned. The officers of the exchequer 
weighed fifty-seven thousand two hundred pounds of ham- 
mered money which had recently been paid in. The weight 
ought to have been above two hundred and twenty thousand 
ounces. It proved to be under one hundred and fourteen 
thousand ounces. f Three eminent London goldsmiths were 
invited to send a hundred pounds each in current silver to be 
tried by the balance. Three hundred pounds ought to have 
weighed about twelve hundred ounces. The actual weight 
proved to be six hundred ard twenty-four ounces. The same 
test was applied in various parts of the kingdom. It was 
found that a hundred pounds, which should have weighed 
about four hundred ounces, did actually weigh at Bristol two 
hundred and forty ounces, at Cambridge two hundred and 
three, at Exeter one hundred and eighty, and at Oxford only 
one hundred and sixteen. { There were, indeed, some northern 
districts into which the clipped money had only begun to find 


* As to the sympathy of the public 
with the clippers, see the very curious 
sermon which Fleetwood, afterwards 
Bishop of Ely, preached before the Lord 
Mayor in December 1694. Fleetwood 
says that a soft pernicious tenderness 
slackened the care of magistrates, kept 
back the under officers, corrupted tlie 
juries, and -withheld the evidence.” He 
mentions the difficulty of convincing the 
criminals themselves that they had done 
wrong. See also a Sermon preached at 
York Castle by Ceorge Halley, a clergy- 
man of, the Cathedral, to some clippex's 
who were to he hanged the next day. 
He mentions the impenitent ends which 
clippers generally made, and does his 
best to awaken the consciences of his 


hearers. He dwells on one aggravation 
of their crime which I should not have 
thought of. “ If,” says he, “ the same 
question were to be put in this age, as of 
old, ‘Whose is this image and super- 
scription?’ w'e could not aiis-w’er the 
whole. We may guess at the image: 
but we cannot tell whose it is by the 
superscription: for that is all gone.” 
The testimony of these tw'o divines is 
confirmed by that of Tom Brown, wlio 
tells a facetious story, which I do not 
venture to quote, about a conversation 
bet\veen the ordinary of Newgate and a 
clipper. 

t Lowndes’s Essay for the Amend- 
ment of the Silver Coins, 1695. 

J L’Hermitage, 1695. 
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its way. Aja lioiiest Qua, ker;, wlio lived in one of these dis- 
tricts, recorded^ in some notes which, are still extant^ the 
amazement with which, when he travelled southward, shop- 
keepers and innkeepers stared at the broad and heavy half- 
crowns with which he paid his way. They asked whence he 
came, and where such money was to be found. The guinea 
which he purchased for twenty-two shillings at Lancaster bore 
a different value at every stage of his journey. When he 
reached London it was worth thirty shillings, and would in- 
deed have been worth more had not the government fixed that 
rate as the highest at which gold should be received in the 
payment of taxes.^ 

The evils produced by this state of the ciuTeiicy were not 
such as have generally been thought worthy to occupy a pro- 
minent place in history. Yet it may well be doubted whether 
all the misery which had been inflicted on the English nation 
in a quarter of a century by bad Kings, bad Ministers, bad 
Parliaments, and bad Judges, was equal to the misery caused 
in a single year by bad crowns and bad shillings. Those 
events which furnish the best themes for pathetic or indig- 
nant eloquence are not always those which most affect the 
happiness of the great body of the people. The misgovern- 
ment of Charles and James, gross as it had been, had not 
prevented the common business of life from going steadily and 
l^rosperously on. While the honour and independence of the 
State were sold to a foreign power, while chartered rights 
were invaded, while fundamental laws were violated, hun- 
dreds of thousands of quiet, honest, and industrious families 
laboured and traded, ate their meals and lay down to rest, in 
comfort and security. Whether Whigs or Tories, Protestants 
or Jesuits were uppermost, the grazier drove his beasts to 
market: the grocer weighed out his currants: the draper 
measured out his broadcloth : the hum of buyers and sellers 
was as loud as ever in the towns : the harvest home was cele- 
brated as joyously as ever in the hamlets: the cream over- 
flowed the pails of Cheshire : the apple juice foamed in the 
presses of Herefordshire : the piles of crockery glowed in the 
furnaces of the Trent y and the barrows of coal rolled fast along 
the timber railways of the Tyne. But when the great instru- 
ment of exchange became thoroughly deranged, all trade, aU 
industry, were sinitteu as with a palsy. The evil was felt 
daily and hourly in almost every place and by almost every 

* Tlie Memoirs of tliis Lancashire in a most respectable newspaper, the 
Quaker were printed a few years ago Manchester Grnardian. 
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class in tlio dairy and on the threshing floor, _hy the anvil 
and bv the loom, on the billows of the ocean and m the depths 
Sthe mhre. Nothing conld be pnrchased wiihont a dispute. 
Over every counter there was wi-anglmg from morning to 
ni"ht The workman and his employer had a quarrel as re^i- 
lariy as the Saturday came round. On a fair day or a market 
day^the clamours, the reproaches, the taunts, the curses, weie 
incessant: and it was well if no booth was overtmmed and no 
head broken.* No merchant would contract to deliver goods 
without making some stipulation about the quality of the com 
m which heivastobe paid. Even men of business werenften 
bewildered by the confusion into which all pecuniary trans- 
actions were thrown. The simple and the careless were pil- 
laged without mercy by extortioners f 

even more rapidly than the money shrank. The price 
necessaries of Hfe, of shoes, of ale, of oatmeal rose fast. The 
labom-er found that the bit of metal, which, when he received 
fr, was called a shilling, would hardly, when he panted ^ 
umchase a pot of beer or a loaf of rye bread, _go as far as six- 
pence. Where artisans of more than usual mtellig^ce were 
Lnected in great numbers, as in the dockyard at Chatham, 
they were able to make their complaints heard and to obtam 
sonie redress.t But the ignorant and helpless peasant was 
cSy SoSid between one class which would give monj 
only by tale and another which would take it on y y ’ 

Tet Us sufferings hardly exceeded those of the unfoitu*.ato 
o?alors.“ Of tl^-ay m which obscure 

ti-eated we may easfly form a ^ 0^ d^v Tonson 

nrtnut of Dryden to his bookseUer Tonson. One day xonson 

sils fortv brass shillings, to say nothing of clipped money. 
Sher 4y he pays a debt with pieces so bad that none of 
them will go. The great poet sends them all back, and de- 
mands in their place guineas at twenty-nine shillings eae i. 

iys if one letter, « good edTer, noU^i on I 
toe W formerly.” “ H jon toe enj sdTOr ^ S"; 
he says in another letter, « my wife wiU „ 

Snirtv shillino-s or more by the last payment of fifty pounds. 
^ tSints »d diands. rrUch toe been p^er-ved 
from destruction only by the emmence of the vmtei, 
doubtless merely a fair sample of the correspondence whici 
Med all the maff bags of England during several months.^ 

■r » TTfit-ovr reiicv aldouncl in the essays, plays, and 

* ® ^ dI'u. , fiog poems, -whieli appeared aTioiifc this time, 

t L’Hermitage, -^53: t®®®- , f ^11 vive tw or tliree specimens. 

I AUusions to the state of the car- 1 
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Ill tie midst of tlie public distress one class prosj)ered 
greatly, tlie bankers ; and among the bankers none could in 
skill or ill luck bear a comparison with Charles Duncombe. 
He had been, not many years before, a goldsmith of very mo- 
derate wealth. He had probably, after the feshion of his 
craft, iilied for customers under the arcades of the Eoyal Ex- 
change, had saluted merchants with profound bows, and had 
begged to be allowed the honour of keeping their cash. But 
so dexterously did he now avail himself of the ojiportunities of 
profit which the general confusion of prices gave to a money- 
changer that, at the moment when the trade of the kingdom 
%\’as depressed to the lowest point, he laid down near ninety 
thousand pounds for the estate of Hehnsley in the North 
Eiding of Yorkshire. That great propeidiy had, in a troubled 
time, been bestowed by the Commons of England on their 
victorious general Fairfax, and had been part of the dower 
which Fairfax’s daughter had brought to the brilliant and dis- 
solute Buckingham. Thither Buckingham, having wasted in 
mad intemperance, sensual and intellectual, all the choicest 
bomities of nature and of fortmie, had carried the feeble ruins 
of his fine person and of his fine mind ; and there he had closed 
his chequered life under that humble roof and on that coarse 
j)allet which the great satirist of the succeeding generation 
described in immortal verse. The spacious domain passed to 
a new race; and in a few years a palace more splendid and 
costly than had ever been inhabited by the magnificent YiUiers 
rose amidst the beautiful woods and waters which had been 
his, and was called by the once humble name of Duncombe. 

Since the Eevolution the state of the currency had been, 
repeatedly discussed in Parliament. In 1689 a committee of 
the Commons had been appointed to investigate the subject, 
but had made no report. In 1690 another committee had 
reported that immense quantities of silver were carried out 
of the country by Jews, who, it was. said, would do any thing 
for profit. Schemes were formed for encouraging the im- 
portation and discouraging the exportation of the precious 


Bryden, in the dedication of his trans- 
lation of the JEneid, complains that he 
had completely exhausted his vocabulary 
in^ order to meet the demands of the 
original. ^'What,” ho says, “had be- 
come of me if Virgil had taxed me with 
another book ? I had certainly been re- 
duced to pay the public in hammered 
money, for want of milled.’* In Gibber’s 
Comedy, entitled “Love’s last Shift, or 


the Pool in Pashion,” a gay young gen- 
tleman says : “ Virtue is as much debased 
as our money; and, faith, Dei Gratia is 
as hard to he found in a girl of sixteen 
as round the brim of an old shilling.” 
Blackmore’s Satire on Wit is nothing but 
a clumsy allegory, in which our literature 
is typified by coin so much impaired that 
it must be called in, thrown into the 
melting pot, and restamped. 
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m-tals One foolisli biU after aiiotlier was brouglit in and 
dropped. At length, in the heginnuig ot the year 169o, the 
queltion assnaned so serious an aspect that the Houses appha^ 
themseftes to it in earnest. The only 
deliberations, however, was a new penal law whicl, ^ 
hoped, would prevent the clipping of the hammered com and 
the melting and exporting of the nnUed com. It was enacted 
that every person who informed against a clipper should ho 
to areward of forty pounds that e^PP- 
informed against two clippers should he entitled to a par 
Si and that whoever should he found in possession oi silver 
filiims or parings should he hurned in the cheek with a ledlio 
iron! Certain ofdcers were empowered to search for M i m 
If hullion were found in a house or on hoard of a ship, tlm 
Lden of proving that it had never been part 
r,f the reahn was thrown on the owner. H he tailoa m 
iaHng out a satisfactory history of every_ ingot he was liable 
to sevCTe penalties. This Act was, as might have been ex 
nected ^together ineffective. Dming the foUowmg summer 
ind autumn, the coins went on dwindlmg, and the cry of 
every eomty in the realm becmne louder and 

de»ly?eroeivea that it wae not by haltem and branding 
4rous that her decaying industry and commerce could he le 
stored to health. The state of the currency had dimng- some 
time occupied the serious attention of four ^meut men 
crselHoLcted by public and private ties ^vo of them 
^ere politicians who had never, in the midst of official and 
mrlianientary business, ceased to love and honour philoso- 
!iv and two were philosophers, in whom habits of abstouse 
Jactation had not impaired the homely 1?!^ 
which even genius is mischievous m politics. Neva hac 
iwbeen an occasion which more lu-gently requned bo h 
nractical and speculative abilities; and never had the woild 
Len the highest practical and the highest speculative aWfties 
miftedin an alliance so close, so harmonious, and so hmioin- 
able as that which bound Somers and Montague to Locke 

^^H^is'^uch to be lamented that we have not a minute 
liistorv of the conferences of the men to whom England owee 
the restoration of her currency and the long senes of pros- 
perous years which dates from that restoration It woiddbe 
interesting to see how the pure gold of scientific truth fomid 
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by tlie two pliilosopliers was mingled by tbe two statesmen 
with, just that quantity of alloy which was necessai-y for the 
working. It would be curious to study the many plans which 
were propounded, discussed, and rejected, some as ineffica- 
•cioiis, some as unjust, some as too costly, some as too hazard- 
ous, till at length a plan was devised of which the wisdom 
was proved by the best evidence, complete success. 

New^ left to posterity no exposition of his opinions 
touching the corrency. But the tracts of Locke on this sub- 
ject are happily still extant ; and it may be doubted whether 
in any of his writings, even in those ingenious and deeply 
meditated chapters on language which form perhaps the most 
valuable part of the Essay on the Human XJiiderstanding, the 
force of his mind appears more consj)icuously. Whether 
he had ever been acquainted with Dudley Horth is not 
known. In moral character the two men bore little resem- 
blance to each other. They belonged to different parties. 
Indeed, had not Locke taken shelter from tyranny in Holland, 
it is by no means impossible that he might have been sent to 
Tyburn by a jury which Dudley Horth had i^acked. Intellec- 
tually, however, there was much in common between the Tory 
and the Wliig. They had laboriously thought out, each for 
himself, a theory of political economy, substantially the same 
with that which Adam Smith afterwards expounded. Hay, 
in some respects the theory of Locke and Horth was more 
complete and symmetrical than that of their illustrious suc- 
cessor. Adam Smith has often been justly blamed for main- 
taining, in direct opposition to all his own principles, that 
the rate of interest ought to be regxdated by the State ; and 
he is the more blamable because, long before he was born, 
both Locke and Hoi’th had taught that it was as absurd to 
make law^s fixing the price of money as to make laws fixing 
the j)rice of cutlery or of broadcloth.’^ 

Dudley Horth died in 1693. A short time before his death 
he published, without his name, a small tract which contains 
a concise sketch of a plan for the restoration of the currency. 
This plan appears to have been substantially the same with 
that which was afterwards fully developed and ably defended 
by Locke. 

One question, which was doubtless the subject of many 

^ It ought always to “be rememhered, with candour worthy of a true philoso- 
to Adam Smith’s honour, that he was pher, that the doctrine laid down in thd 
entirely converted hy Bentham’s Defence Wealth of Nations was erroneous, 
of Usury, and that he acknowledged, 
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CHAP, anxious deliberations, was wlietlier any tiling sbonld be done 
, . wliile tlie war lasted. In wliatever way tlie restoration of 

the coin might be effected, great sacrifices must be made, 
either by the whole commnnity or by a part of the com- 
iniinity. And to call for such sacrifices at a time when the 
nation was already paying taxes such as, ten years before, no 
financier would hare thought it possible to raise, was iin- 
donbtedly a course fall of danger. Timorous politicians were 
for delay: but the deliberate coiiTiction of the great Whig 
leaders was that something must he hazarded, or that every 
thing was lost. Montague, in particular, is said to have 
expressed in strong language his determination to kill or 
cure. If indeed there had been any hope that the evil would 
merely continue to be what it was, it might have been wise 
to defer till the return of peace an experiment which must 
severely try the strength of the body politic. But the evil 
was one which daily made j>rogress almost visible to the eye. 
There might have been a recoinage in 1694 with half the risk 
which must be run in 1696 ; and, great as would be the risk 
in 1696, that risk would be doubled if the recoinage were 
postponed till 1698. 

Those politicians whose voice was for delay gave less trouble 
than another set of politicians, who were for a general and 
immediate recoinage, but who insisted that the new shilling 
should be worth only ninepence or ninepence halfpenny. At 
the head of this party was William Lowndes, Secretary of 
the Treasimy, and member of Parliament for the borough of 
Seaford, a most respectable and industrious public servant, 
blit much more versed in the details of his of&ce than in the 
higher parts of political philosophy. He was not in the least 
aware that a piece of metal with the Eing^s head on it was a 
commodity of which the price was governed by the same laws 
which govern the price of a piece of metal fashioned into a 
' spoon or a buckle, and that it was no more in the j)ower ot 
Parliament to make the kingdom richer by calling a crown a 
pound than to make the kingdom larger by calling a furlong 
a mile. He seriously believed, incredible as it may seem, 
that, if the ounce of silver were divided into seven shihings 
instead of five, foreign nations would sell us their wines and 
their silks for a smaller number of ounces. He had a con- 
siderable following, composed partly of dull men who really 
believed what he told them, and partly of shrewd men wLo 
were perfectly willing to be authorised by law to pay a hun- 
dred pounds with eighty. Had his arguments prevailed, the 
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evils of a vast confiscation ■would have been added to all tlie 
other evils which afflicted the nation : public credit;, still in 
its tender and sicklj infancy, would have been destroyed ; and 
there would have been much risk of a general mutiny of the 
fleet and army. Hai^pily Lowndes was completely refuted by 
Locke ill a paper drawn up for the use of Somers. Somers 
was delighted with this little treatise, and desired that it 
might be printed. It speedily became the text book of all 
the most enlightened politicians in the kingdom, and may 
still be read with pleasure and profit. The effect of Locke's 
forcible and perspicuous reasoning is greatly heightened by 
his evident anxiety to get at the truth, and by the singularly 
generous and graceful courtesy with which he treats an an- 
tagonist of powers far inferior to his own. Flamsteed, the 
Astronomer Royal, described the controversy well by saying 
that the point in dispute was whether five was six or only 
five.^' 

Thus far Somers and Montague entirely agreed with 
Locke : but as to the manner in which the restoration of the 
cuiTency ought to be effected, there was some difference of 
opinion. Locke recommended, as Dudley IsTortli had recom- 
mended, that the Zing should by prociamation fix a near 
day after which the hammered money should in all payments 
pass only by weight. The advantages of this plan were 
doubtless great and obvious. It was most simple, and, at 
the same time, most efficient. What searching, fining, 
branding, hanging, burning, had failed to do would be done 
in an instant. The clipping of the hammered j)ieces, the 
melting of the milled pieces, would cease. Great quantities 
of good coin would come forth from secret drawers and from 
behind the panels of wainscots. The mutilated silver would 
gradually flow into the mint, and would come forth again in 
a form which would make mutilation impossible. In a short 
time the whole currency of the realm would be in a sound 
state ; and, during the progress of this great change, there 
would never at any moment be any scarcity of money. 

These were weighty considerations ; and to the joint 
authority of Zorth and Locke on such a question great 
respect is due. Yet it must be owned that their plan was 
open to one serious objection, which did not indeed altogether 
escape their notice, but of which they seem to have thought 

* Lomidos’s Essay for the Amendment Yalne of Money ; Locke to Molynenx, 
of the SilYcr Coins; Locke’s Eurther Hov.20. 1695; Molynenx to Locke, Dec. 
Considerations concerning raising the 24.1659. 
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too liglitly. Tlie restoration of the currency was a benefit to 
the whole community. On what principle then was the ex- 
pense of restoring the curi^ency to be borne by a part of the 
community ? It was most desirable doubtless that the words 
pound and yhiUing should again have a fixed signification, 
that every man should know what his contracts meant and 
what his property was worth. But was it just to attain this 
excellent end by means of which the effect would be that 
every farmer who had put by a hundred pounds to pay his 
rent, every trader who had scraped together a hundred 
pounds to meet his acceptances, -would find his hundred 
pounds reduced in a moment to fifty or sixty? It was not 
the fault of such a farmer or of such a trader that his crowns 
and half crowns were not of full weight. The government 
itself was to blame. The evil which the State had caused 
the State was bound to repaii’ ; and it would evidently have 
been \vrong to throw the charge of the reparation on a par- 
ticular class, merely because that class was so situated that 
it could conveniently be pillaged. It would have been as 
reasonable to require the timber merchants to bear the whole 
cost of fitting out the Channel fleet, or the gunsmiths to 
bear the whole cost of supplying arms to the regiments in 
Flanders, as to restore the currency of the kingdom at the 
expense of those individuals in whose hands the clipped silver 
happened at a particular moment to be. 

Locke declared that he lamented the loss which, if his ad- 
vice were taken, would fall on the holders of the short money. 
But it appeared to him that the nation must make a choice 
between evils. And in truth it was much easier to lay down 
the general jproposition that the expenses of restoring the 
currency ought to be borne by the public than to devise any 
mode in which they could without extreme inconvenience 
and danger, be so borne. Was it to be announced that 
every person who should, within a term of a year or half a 
year, carry to the mint a clipped crown should receive in 
exchange for it a milled cro^vn, and that the difference 
between the value of the two pieces should be made good out 
of the public purse ? That would be to offer a premium for 
clipping. The shears would be more busy than ever. The 
short money would every day become shorter. The difference 
which the taxpayers would have to make good would probably 
be greater by a million at the end of the term than at the 
beginning: and the whole of this million would go to reward 
malefactors. If only a very short time were allowed for the 
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bringing in of tlie hammered coin, the danger of further CHAP. 
ciix3ping would be reduced to little or nothing : but another . 
danger would be incurred. The silver would flow into the 
mint so much faster than it could possibly flow out, that 
there must during some months be a grievous scarcity of 
money. 

A singularly bold and ingenious expedient occurred to 
Somers and was apj)roved by WilHam. It was that a pro- 
clamation should be prepared with great secresy, and pub- 
lished at once in all parts of the tingdom. This proclama- 
tion was to announce that hammered coins would thence- 
forth pass only by weight. But every x)ossessor of such 
coins was to be invited to deliver them up, within three days, 
in a sealed packet, to the j>ublic authorities. The coins were 
to be examined, numbered, weighed, and returned to the 
owner with a promissory note entitling him to receive from 
the Treasury at a future time the difference between the 
actual quantity of silver in his pieces and the quantity of 
silver which, according to the standard, those pieces ought 
to have contained.* Had this plan been adopted, an im- 
mediate stop would have been put to the clipping, the 
melting, and the exporting ; and the expense of the restora- 
tion of the currency would have been borne, as was light, by 
the public. The inconvenience arising from a scarcity of 
money would have been of very short duration : for the muti- 
lated j)ieces would have been detained only till they could 
be told and weighed : they would then have been sent back 
into circulation ; and the recoinage would have taken place 
gradually and without any perceptible suspension or dis- 
turbance of trade. But against these great advantages were 
to be set off great hazards. The mutilated pieces would 
indeed not have been long detained. But they must all have 
been detained at once : or the same coin would have been 
Xiresented in several places 5 and the public would thus have 
been cheated to an immense extent. During three or four 
days the country would have been absolutely in a state of 
barter. And what tumults, what rebellions, might not three 
or four such days produce? To incur such danger without 
the previous sanction of Parliament was to run the risk of 
censure, im|)eachment, imprisonment, ruin. The King and 
the Lord Keeper were alone in the Council. Even Montague 
quailed ; and it was determined to do nothing without the 
authority of the legislature. Montague undertook to submit 


* Eurnet, ii, lit. 
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to tlie Commons a sclieme, wMcli was not indeed witliont 
dangers and inconveniences, bnt which was probably the best 
which he could hope to carry. 

On the twenty-second of hToveinber the Houses met. 
Foley was on that day again chosen Speaker, On the fol- 
lowing day he was j>Leseiited and approved. The King 
opened the session with a speech very skilfully framed. He 
congratulated his hearers on the success of the campaign on 
the Continent. That success he attributed, in language 
which must have gratified their feelings, to the bravery of 
the English army. He spoke of the evils which had arisen 
from the deplorable state of the coin, and of the necessity of 
applying a speedy remedy. He intimated very plainly his 
opinion that the expense of restoring the currency ought to 
be borne by the State : but he declared that he referred the 
whole matter to the wisdom of his Great Council. Before 
he concluded he addressed himself particularly to the newly 
elected House of Commons, and warmly expressed his appro- 
bation of the excellent choice which his people had made. 
The speech was received with a low but very significant hum 
of assent both from above and from below the bar, and was 
as favourably received by the public as by the Parliament.* 
![n the Commons an address of thanks was moved by Whar- 
ton, faintly o|)posed by Musgrave, adopted without a divi- 
sion, and carried up by the whole House to Kensington. At 
the palace the loyalty of the crowd of gentlemen showed 
itself in a way which would now be thought hardly consis- 
tent with senatorial gravity. When refreshments were handed 
roimd in the antechamber, the Speaker filled his glass, and 
proposed two toasts, the health of King William, and confu- 
sion to King Lewis ; and both were drunk with loud accla- 
mations. Yet near observers could perceive that, though the 
representatives of the nation were as a body zealous for civil 
liberty and for the Protestant religion, and though they were 
prepared to endure every thing rather than see their country 
again reduced to vassalage, they were anxious and dispirited. 
ML were thinking of the state of the coin : all were saying 
that something must be done ; and all acknowledged that 
they did not know what could be done. I am afraid,^^ said 
a member who expressed what many felt, that the nation 
can bear neither the disease nor the ciire.’^ f 


* Commons’ JouniaIs,Ko^^^ 29. 1695; LUIermitage, 
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Tliere was indeed a minority Tby wMcli tlie difficulties and 
dangers of the country were seen with malignant delight ; 
and of that minority the keenest^ boldest, and most factions 
leader was Howe, whom poverty had made more acrimonious 
than ever. He moved that the House should resolve itself 
into a Committee on the State of the Hation; and the 
Ministry, — for that word may now with propriety be used, — 
readily consented. Indeed the great question touching the 
currency could not be brought forward more conveniently 
than in such a Committee. When the Speaker had left the 
chair, Howe harangued against the war as vehemently as he 
had in former years harangued for it. He called for peace, 
peace on any terms. The nation, he said, resembled a 
woxuided man, fighting desperately on, with blood flowing in 
torrents. During a short time the spirit might bear up the 
frame : but faintness must soon come on. Ho moral energy 
could long hold out against physical exhaustion. He found 
very little support. The great majority of his hearers were 
fully determined to put eveiy thing to hazard rather than 
submit to France. It xvas sneeringly remarked that the state 
of his own finances had suggested to him the image of a man 
bleedmg to death, and that, if a cordial wei'e administered 
to him in the form of a salary, lie would trouble himself little 
about the drained veins of the commonwealth. ^‘^We did 
not,’’ said the Wliig orators, degrade ourselves by suing for 
peace when our flag was chased out of our own Channel, 
when Tourville’s fleet lay at anchor in Torbay, when the Irish 
nation was in arms against us, when every post from the 
Netherlands brought news of some disaster, when we had to 
contend against the genius of Louvois in the cabinet and of 
Luxemburg in the field. And are we to turn suppliants now, 
when no hostile squadron dares to show itself even in the 
Mediterranean, when our arms are victorious on the Conti- 
nent, when God has removed the great statesman and the 
great soldier whose abilities long frustrated our efforts, and 
when the weakness of the French administration indicates, 
in a manner not to be mistaken, the ascendency of a female 
favourite ? ” Howe’s suggestion was contemptuously rejected ; 
and the Committee pi’oceeded to take into consideration the 
state of the currenc}^.* 

Meanwhile the newly liberated presses of the capital never 
rested a moment. Innumerable pamphlets and broadsides 
about the coin lay on the counters of the booksellers, and 

* Commons’ Journals, Hov. 28, 29, 1695 ; X’Hermitage, Dec. 
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were tkrast into the hands of members of Parliament in the 
. lobby. In^ one of the most curious and amusing of these 
pieces Lewis and Ms ministers are introduced, expressing the 
gi-eatest alarm lest England should make herself the richest 
country in the world by the simple expedient of calling nine- 
pence a shilling, and confidently predicting that, if the old 
standard were maintained, there would be another revolution. 
Some writers vehemently objected to the proposition that the 
pubhe should bear the expense of restoring the currency; 
some m-ged the government to talce this opportunity of assi- 
milatuig the money of England to the money of neighbour- 
ing nations: one projector was for coining guilders; another 

for coining dollars.* 

_ Within the walls of Parliament the debates continued dur- 
mg several anxious days. At length Montague, after defeat- 
4.1 ^ fhose who were for letting things remain unaltered 

till the peace, and then those who were for the little shillinp- 
carried eleven resolutions in which the outlines of his own 
plan were set forth. It was resolved that the money of the 
angdom should be recoined according to the old standard 
both of weight and of fineness ; that all the new pieces should 
be milled ; that the loss on the clipped pieces should be borne 
j tlie public ; that a time should be fixed after which no 
clipped money should pass, except in payments to the govern- 
ment; and that a later time should be fixed, after which no 
cupped money should pass at aU. What divisions took place 
in the Committee cannot be ascertained. When the resolu- 
tions were reported there was one division. It was on the 
question whether the old standard of weight should be main- 
tained. The Iloes were a hundi-ed and fourteen ; the Ayes 
two hundred and twenty-five.f 

It was ordered that a bill founded on the resolutions should 
be brought m. A few days later the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer explained to the Commons, in a Committee of Ways 
and Means, the plan by which he proposed to meet the 


* L’Hemitage, Dec. ^ 169.5; 
An Abstract of the Consultations and 
Hebtdes between the French Xing* and 
his Copeil concerning the new Coin 
that IS intended to be made in England 
privatelvsent by a Friend of the Con- 
mderates fv(m the French Court to his 
Esther at Brussels, Dec. 12. 1695* A 
Diseoiu'se of the General Notions' of 
Money , Trade, and Exchanges, by Mr 
Clement of Bristol; A Letter from an 
English Merchant at Amsterdam to his 


Friend in London ; A Fund for preserving 
and supplying our Coin ; An Essay for 
regulating the Coin, by A. V.; APro- 
? Majesty with 

^’“00,000/., by mending the Coin, and 
yet preserving the ancient Standard of 
the Kingdom. These are a few of the 
tracts which were distributed among 
members of Parliament at this conjuiic- 

Journals, Doc. 10. 169-5* 
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expense of tlie recoinage. It was impossible to estimate 
with precision tbe charge of maldng good the deficiencies 
of tlie clipped money. But it was certam that at least twelve 
hun dred thousand pounds would be required. Twelve hundred 
thousand pounds the Bank of England undertook to advance 
on good security. It was a maxim received among financiers 
that no security which the government could offer was so 
good as the old hearth money had been. That tax, odious 
as it was to the great majority of those who paid it, was 
remembered with regret at the Treasury and in the City, It 
occurred to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that it might 
be possible to devise an impost on houses, which might be 
not less productive nor less certain than the hearth money, 
but which might press less heavily on the poor, and might be 
collected by a less vexatious process. The number of hearths 
in a house could not be ascertained without domiciliary visits. 
The windows a collector might count "without passing the 
threshold. Montague proposed that the iiiliabitaiits of cot- 
tages, who had been cruelly harassed by the chimney men, 
should he altogether exempted from the new duty. His ];>laii 
was approved by the Committee of Ways and Means, and was 
sanctioned by the House without a division. Such was the 
origin of the window tax, a tax which, though doubtless a 
great evil, must be considered as a blessing when compared 
with the curse from which it was the means of rescuing the 
nation,'^ 

Thus far things had gone smoothly. But now came a 
crisis which required the most skilful steering. The news 
that the Parliament and the government were determined on 
a reform of the currency produced an ignorant panic among 
the common people. Every man wished to get rid of his 
clipped crowns and half-crowns, Ho man liked to take them. 
There were brawls approaching to riots in half the streets of 
London, The Jacobites, always full of joy and hope in a day 
of adversity and public danger, ran about with eager looks 
and noisy tongues. The health of Eing James was publicly 
drunk in taverns and on ale benches. Many members of 
Parliament, who had hitherto supported the government, 
began to waver ; and, that nothing might be wanting to the 
difficulties of the conjuncture, a dispute on a point of privi- 
lege arose between the Houses. The Eecoinage BiU, framed 
in conformity with Montague’s resolutions, had gone up to 
the Peers and had come back with amendments, some of 
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which, in the opinion of the Commons, their Lordships had 
no right to make. The emergency was too serious to admit 
of delay. Montague brought in a new bill, which was in 
tact his former bill modified in some points to meet the 
wishes of the Lords : the Lords, though not perfectly con- 
tented with the new bill, passed it without any alteration ; 
and the royal assent was immediately given. The fourth of 
May, a date long remembered over the whole kingdom and 
osi)ecialiy in the capital, was fixed as the day on which the 
government would cease to receive the clipped money in pay- 
ment of taxes.'^ 

The principles of the Eecoinage Act are excellent. But 
some of the details, both of that Act and of a supplementary 
Act -which was passed at a later period of the session, seem to 
prove that Montague had not fully coiisidei*ed what legislation 
can, and what it cannot, effect. For example, he persuaded 
the Parliament to enact that it should be penal to give or 
take more than twenty-two shniings for a guinea. It may be 
confidently affirmed that this enactment was not suggested or 
approved hy Locke. He %vell laiew that the high price of 
gold was not the evil which afflicted the State, but merely a 
symptom of that evil, and that a fall in the price of gold would 
inevitably follow, and could by no human power or ingenuity 
be made to precede, the recoinage of the silver. In fact, the 
penalty seems to have produced no effect whatever. Till the 
milled silver was in circulation, the guinea continued, in sj^ite 
of the law, to j>ass for thirty shillings. When the milled 
silver became j)Ientiful, the i3rice of the guinea felly and the 
faU did not stop at twenty-two shillings, but continued till it 
reached twenty-one shillings and sixpence. f 

Early in February the panic which had been caused by the 
first debates on the currency subsided ; and, fi;*om that time till 
the fourth of May, the want of money was not very severely felt. 

* Stat. 7 Gill. 3. c. 1.; Lords’ and lai’iy, I infer from a passage in wliicli he 
Commons’ Joiumals;L’Hermitage,^^-‘, notices Lo'wmdes’s complaints about the 
Jan. ig. 1696. L’Hermitage of guineas. “ The only re- 

describes in strong language the extreme says Locke, “for that mischief, 

inconvenience caused by the dispute be- ^ many others, is the 

tween the Houses: — “La longueur qu’il pntting an end to the passing of clipp’d 
y a dans cette affaire est d’autant plus ^^oney by tale.”— -Locke's Further Con- 
d^sagr^able qu’il n’y a point dc siijet siir siderations. That the penalty proved, as 
lequel le peiiple en general puisse souf- niight have been expected, inefficacious, 
frir plus d’incommodite, puisqu’il n’y a several passages in the 

personnequi, a tons moments, n’ayeocea- despatches of L’Hermitage, and e-ven 
sion de I’esprouver.” from Hajmes’s Brief Memoires, though 

t That Locke was not a party to the Baynes was a devoted adherent of ATon- 
attempt to make gold cheaper by penal 
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Tlie reeoinage began. Ten furnaces were erected in a gar- CHAP. 

den behind the Treasury, which was then a part of Whitehall, — 

and which lay between the Banqueting House and the riyer. 

Every day huge heaps of pared and defaced crowns and shil- 
lings were here turned into nn assy ingots which were instantly 
sent oif to the mint in the Tower 

With the fate of the law which restored the currency was P^issing of 
closely connected the fate of another law, which had been regulating 
several years under the consideration of Parliament, and had Trials in 
caused several warm disputes between the hereditary and the ^fg^Trea- 
elective branch of the legislature. The session had scarcely son. 
commenced when the Bill for regulating Trials in cases of 
High Treason was again laid on the table of the Commons. 

Of the debates which followed nothing is known except one 
interesting circumstance which has been preserved by ti'adi- 
tion. Among those who supported the bill appeared con- 
spicuous a young Whig of high rank, of ample fortune, and 
of great abilities which had been assiduously improved by 
study. This was Anthony Ashley Cooper, Lord Ashley, eldest 
son of the second Earl of Shaftesbury, and grandson of that 
renowned politician who had, in the days of Charles the 
Second, been at one time the most unprincipled of ministers, 
and at another the most unprincipled of demagogues. Ashley 
had just been returned to Parliament for the borough of Poole, 
and was in his twenty-fifth year. Lithe course of his speech 
he faltered, stammered, and seemed to lose the thread of his 
reasoning. The House, then, as now, indulgent to novices, 
and then, as now, well aware that, on a first ajipearance, the 
hesitation which is the effect of modesty and sensibility is 
quite as promising a sign as volubility of utterance and ease 
of manner, encouraged him to proceed. How can I, Sir,^^ 
said the young orator, recovering himself, produce a stronger 
argument in favour of this bill than my o-\vn failure ? My 
fortime, my character, my life, are not at stake. I am speaking 
to an audience whose kindness might well inspire me with 
courage. And yet, from mere nervousness, from mere want 
of practice in addressing large assemblies, I have lost my 
recollection ; I am unable to go on with my argument. How 
helpless, then, must be a poor man who, never having opened 
his lix^s in public, is called upon to reply, without a moment’s 
Xireparation, to the ablest and most experienced advocates in 
the kingdom, and whose faculties are paralysed by the thought 
that, if he fails to convince his hearers, he will in a few hours 
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die on a gallows, and leave beggar}^ and infamy to those who 
are dearest to Mm! ” It may reasonably be suspected that 
Ashley’s confusion and the ingenious use which he made of it 
had been carefully premeditated. His speech, however, made 
a great impression, and probably raised expectations which 
were not fulfilled. His health was delicate : his taste was 
refined even to fastidiousness : he soon left politics to men 
whose bodies and minds were of coarser texture than his own, 
gave himself up to mere intellectual luxury, lost himself in 
the mazes of the old Academic pMlosophy, and aspired to the 
glory of reviving the old Academic eloquence. His diction, 
affected andflorid, but often singularly beautiful and melodious, 
fascinated many young enthusiasts. He had not merely dis- 
ciples, but worshippers. His life was short: but he lived 
long enough to become the foimder of a new sect of English 
ft’eethinkers, diametrically opposed in opinions and feelings to 
that sect of freethinkers of which Hobbes was the oracle. 
During many years the Characteristics continued to be the 
Gospel of romantic and sentimental unbelievers, while the 
Gospel of coldblooded and hardheaded unbelievers was the 
Leviathan.* 

The bill, so often brought in and so often lost, went through 
the Commons without a division, and was carried up to the 
Lords. It soon came back with the long disputed clause alter- 
ing the constitution of the Court of the Lord High Steward. 
A strong party among the representatives of the people was 
still unwilling to grant any new privilege to the nobility ; but 
the moment was critical. The misunderstanding which had 
arisen between the Houses touching the Eecoinage Bill had 
produced inconveniences which might well alarm even a bold 
politician. It was necessary to purchase concession by con- 
cession. The Commons, by a hundred and ninety-two votes 
to a hundred and fifty, agreed to the amendment on which 
the Lords had, during four years, so obstinately insisted y and 
the Lords in return immediately passed the Eecoinage Bill 
without any amendment. 

There had been much contention as to the time at which 
the new system of procedure in cases of high treason should 
come into operation ; and the bill had once been lost in con- 
sequence of a dispute on this point. Many persons were of 
opinion that the change ought not to take place till the close of 

* A remarkable instance of the fas- minds will be fonnd in the aiitobiograpliy 
cinating effect which Shaftesbury’s elo- of Cowper’s Eriend and spiritual guide, 
Quence produced on young and ardent John Newton. 
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tL.e war. It was notorious, they said, tliat the foreign enemy 
was abetted by many traitors at home ; and, at such a time, 
the severity of the law^s which protected the commonwealth 
against the machinations of bad citizens ought not to be re- 
laxed. It was at last determined that the new regulations 
should take effect on the twenty-fifth of March, the first day, 
according to the old Calendar, of the year 1696. 

On the twenty-first of January the Eecoinage Bill and the 
Bill for regulating Trials in cases of High Treason received 
the royal assent. On the following day the Commons repahed 
to Kensington on an errand by no means agreeable either to 
themselves or to the King. They were, as a body, fully 
resolved to support him, at whatever cost and at whatever 
hazard, against every foreign and domestic foe. But they 
were, as indeed every assembly of five hundred and thirteen 
English gentlemen that could by any process have been 
brought together must have been, jealous of the favour which 
he showed to the friends of his youth. He had set his heart 
on placing the house of Bentinck on a level in wealth and 
dignity with the houses of Howard and Seymour, of Eussell 
and Cavendish. Some of the fairest hereditary domains of the 
Crown had been granted to Portland, not without murmuring 
on the part both of Whigs and Tories. Kothing had been 
done, it is true, which was not in conformity with the letter 
of the law and with a long series of precedents. Every English 
sovereign had, from time immemorial, considered the lands 
to which he had succeeded in vni^ue of his office as his private 
property. Every family that had been great in England, from 
the De Veres down to the Hydes, had been enriched by royal 
deeds of gift. Charles the Second had carved ducal estates 
for his bastards out of his hereditary domain. Hor did the 
Bill of Eights contain a word which could be construed to 
mean that the King was not at perfect liberty to alienate the 
manors and forests of the Crown. At first, therefore, William’s 
liberality to his coniitrynien, though it caused much discon- 
tent, called forth no remonstrance from the Parliament. But 
he at length went too far. In 1695 he ordered the Lords of 
the Treasury to make out a warrant granting to Portland a 
magnificent estate in Denbighshire. This estate was said to 
be worth more than a hundred thousand pounds. The amiual 
income, therefore, can hardly have been less than six thousand 
pounds ; and the annual rent which was reserved to the 
Crown was only six and eightpence. This, however, was not 
the wo]:st. 'W ith the property wure inseparably connected 
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e*.sive roj^ties, whicl. tie people ot Ho A Wde. codd 
not patiently see in the Innas of any raiject Mote ttoi a 
centoy before Elizabeth had bestowed a part of the same 
ten-itory on her faTomite Leicester. On that occasion the 
population of Denbighshire had risen in arms ; and, after 
much tumnlt and several executions, Leicester had thought 
it advisable to resign his mistress’s gift back to he^ ihe 
opposition to Portland was less violent, but not less effective. 
Some of the chief gentlemen of the principality made strong 
representations to the ministers through whose ofaces the 
warrant had to pass, and at length brought the subject under 
the consideration of the Lower House. An address was 
unanimously voted requesting the King to stop the grant. 
Portland begged that he might not be the cause of a dispute 
between his master and the Parliament; and the King, 
though much mortified, yielded to the general wish of the 

^'^^s unfortunate affair, though it terminated without an 
open quarrel, left much sore feeling. The King was ^gry 
with the Commons, and still more angry with the Whig 
ministers who had not ventured to defend his gi’ant. ihe 
loyal affection which the Parliament had testified to him 
durino'the first days of the session had perceptibly cooled; 
and he was almost as unpopular as he had ever been when 
an event took place which suddenly brought back to him 
the hearts of millions, and made him for a time S'S much the 
idol of the nation as he had been at the end of 1688 .t _ 

The plan of assassination which had been formed in the 
preceding spring had been given up in consequence of 
William’s departure for the Continent. The plan of iimur- 
rection which had been formed in the summer had been 
given up for want of help from Prance. But before the end 
of the autumn both plans were resumed. William had 
returned to England; and the possibility of getting rid of 
him by a lucky shot or stab was again seriously discussed. 
The French troops had gone into winter quarters ; and the 
force, which Chamock had in vain demanded while war was 


* Commons* Journals, Jan. IL 17. 
23. 1696 ; KHermitage, Jan. ; Cloria 
Cambria?, or Speech of a Bold Briton 
against a Dutch Prince of AVales, 1702 ; 
Life of the late Honourable Robert 
Price, &c. 1734. Price was the bold 
Briton whose speech— never, I believe, 
spoken — was printed in 1702. He vrould 
have better deserved to be called bold, if 


he had published his impertinence while 
William was living. The Life of Price 
is a miserable performance, full of blun- 
ders and anachronisms. 

t L’Hermitage mentions the unfavour- 
able change in the temper of the Com- 
mons ; and William alludes to it re- 
peatedly in his letters to Heinsius, Jan. 
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raging round Naimir, miglit now be spared witliout incon- CHAP, 
venience, Now, therefore, a plot was laid, more formidable 
than any that had yet threatened the throne and the life of 
William : or rather, as has more than once happened in our 
history, two plots were laid, one within the other. The 
object of the greater plot was an open insurrection, an in- 
surrection which was to be supported by a foreign army. In 
this plot almost all the Jacobites of note were more or less 
concerned. Some laid in ai^ms : some bought horses : some 
made lists of the servants and tenants in whom they could 
place firm reliance. The less warlite members of the party 
could at least take off bumpers to the King over the water, 
and intimate by significant shrugs and whispers that he 
would not be over the water long. It was universally re- 
marked that the malecontents looked wiser than usual when 
they were sober, and bragged more loudly than usual when 
they were drunk."^ To the smaller plot, of which the object 
was the murder of WiUiam, only a few select traitors were 
privy. 

Each of these idiots were under the direction of a leader Berwick’s 
specially sent from Saint Germains. The more honourable 
mission was entrusted to Berwick. He was charged to com- 
municate with the Jacobite nobihty and gentry, to ascertain 
what force they could bring into the field, ancl to fix a time 
for the rising. He was authorised to assure them that the 
Erench government was collecting troops and transports at 
Calais, and that, as soon as it was known there that a rebel- 
lion had broken out in England, his father would embark 
with twelve thousand veteran soldiers, and would be among 
them in a few hours. 

A more hazardous part was assigned to an emissary of TheAs- 
lower rank, but of great address, activity, and courage. This 
was Sir George Barclay, a Scotch gentleman who had served Oeorge* 
with credit under Dundee, and -who, when the war in the 
Highlands had ended, had retired to Saint Germains. Bar- 
clay was called into the royal closet, and received his orders 
from the royal lips. He was directed to steal across the 
Channel and to repair to London. He was told that a few 
select officers and soldiers should speedily follow him by t-wos 
and threes. That they might have no difficulty in finding 
him, he was to walk, on Mondays and Thursdays, in the 
Piazza of Covent Garden after nightfall with a white hand- 

^ The gaiety of the Jacobites is said by Van CleTerskirke to hare been noticed 
during some time; 1696. 
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kercliief liaiiging from his coat pochet. He was furnislied 
with a considerable sum of money, and with a commission, 
which was not only signed, but written from beginning to 
end, by James himself. This commission authorised the 
bearer to do from time to time such acts of hostility against 
the Prince of Orange and that Prince’s adherents as should 
most conduce to the service of the Eing, Wliat explanation 
of these very comprehensive words was orally given by James 
we are not informed. 

Lest Barclay’s absence from Saint Germains should cause 
any suspicion, it was given out that his loose way of life had 
made it necessary for him to put himself under the care of 
a surgeon at Paris.'^ He set out with eight hundred pounds 
in his portmanteau, hastened to the coast, and embarked on 
board of a privateer which was employed by the Jacobites as 
a regular packet boat between Prance and England. This 
vessel conveyed him to a desolate spot in Eomney Marsh. 
About half a mile from the landing place a smuggler named 
Hunt lived on a dreary and unwholesome fen where he had 
no neighbours but a few rude fishermen and shepherds. His 
dwelliag was singularly well situated for a contraband traffic 
in French wares. Cargoes of Lyons silk and Valenciennes 
lace sufficient to load thirty packliorses had repeatedly been 
landed in that dismal solitude without attracting notice. 
But, since the Eevolution, Hunt had discovered that of all 
cargoes a cargo of traitors paid best. His lonely abode 
became the resoi’t of men of high consideration, Earls 
and Barons, Enights and Doctors of Divinity. Some of 
them lodged many days under his roof while waiting for a 
passage. A clandestine post was established between his 
house and London. The couriers were constantly going and 
returning: they performed their journeys up and down 
on foot: but they appeared to be gentlemen^ and it was 
whispered that one of them was the son of a titled man. The 
letters from Saint Germains were few and small. Those 
directed to Saint Germains were numerous and bulky : they 
were made up like parcels of millinery, and were buried in 
the morass till they were called for by the privateer. 

Here Barclay landed in January 1696 ; and hence he took 
the road to London. He was followed, a few days later, by 
a tall young man, who concealed his name, but who produced 
credentials of the highest authority. This stranger too 
proceeded to London. Hunt afterwards discovered that his 
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Humble roof Had Had the Hoiioiir of sHelteriii^ tHe Duke of OHAP. 
Berwick."^ 

THe part wHicli Barclay Had to perform was difficult and 
Hazardous ; and He omitted no precaution. He Had been 
little in London ; and His face was consequently unknown to 
tHe agents of tHe government. ISrevertHeless He Had several 
lodgings : He disguised Himself so well that His oldest friends 
would not Have known Him by broad daylight ; and yet He 
seldom ventured into tHe streets except in tHe dark. His 
cHief agent was a monk wHo, imder several names. Heard 
confessions and said masses at tHe risk of His neck. THis 
man intimated to some of tHe zealots witH wHom He con- 
sorted that a special agent of tHe royal family was to be 
spoken with in Govent Garden, on certain nights, at a certain 
hour, and might be kno'wn by certain signs.f In this way 
Barclay became acquainted v^itH several men fit for His 
purpose. 

THe first persons to whom He fuUy opened Himself were 
CHarnock and Parkyns. He talked with them about the 
plot wHieH they and some of their friends Had formed in the 
preceding spring against the life of William. Both CHarnock 
and Paikyns declared that the plan then laid might easily 
be executed, that there was no want of resolute Hearts among 
the Eoyalists, and that all that was wanting was some sign 
of His Majesty’s approbation. 

Then Barclay produced His commission. He showed His 
tvm accomplices that James Had expressly commanded all 
good Englishmen, not only to rise in arms, not only to make 
war on the usurping government, not only to seize forts and 
towns, but also to do from time to time such other acts of 
Hostility against the Prince of Orange as might be for the 
royal seiwice. These words, Barclay said, plainly authorised 
an attack on the Prince’s person. CHarnock and Parkyns 
were satisfied. How in truth was it possible for them to 
doubt that James’s confidential agent correctly interpreted 
Jpmies’s expressions P Hay, How was it possible for them to 
understand the large words of the commission in any sense 
but one, even if Barclay Had not been there to act 
as commentator P If indeed ‘ the subject had never been 
brought under James’s consideration, it might perhaps Have 
been thought that those words had dropped from His pen 
without any definite meaning. But He Had been repeatedly 
apprised that some of His friends in England meditated a deed 

Hunt's deposition. t Eisher’s and Harris’s depositions. 
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CHAP* of blood, and that they were waiting* oioly for Ms approba- 
tion. They had importuned him to speak one word, to give 
one sign. He had long kept silence; and, new that he 
broke silence, he merely told them to do whatever might be 
beneficial to Mmself and prejudicial to the usurper. They had 
his authority as plainly given as they could reasonably ex- 
pect to have it given in such a case.* 

All that remained was to find a sufficient number of cour- 
ageous and trustworthy assistants, to provide horses and 
weapons, and to fix the hour and the place of the slaughter. 
Forty men, it was thought, would be sufficient. Those 
troopers of James’s guard who had already followed Barclay 
across the Channel made up nearly half that number, James 
had himself seen some of these men before their departure 
from Saint Germains, had given them money for their 
journey, had told them by what name each of them was to 
pass in England, had commanded them to act as they should 
be directed by Barclay, and had informed them where Barclay 
was to be found and by what tokens he was to be known.f 
They were ordered to depart in small parties, and to assign 
different reasons, for going. Some were illi some were 
weary of the service : Cassels, one of the most noisy and 
profane among them, announced that, since he could not get 
military promotion, he should enter at the Scotch college, 
and study for a learned profession. IJiider such pretexts 
about twenty xiicked men left the palace of James, made their 
way by Eoinne j Marsh to London, and found their captain 
walking in the dim lamplight of the-JBia zza m fch-,.tbe hand.^- 
kerchief hanging from his pocket. One of these men was 
Ambrose Eookwood, who held the rank of Brigadier, and 
who had a high reputation for courage and honour : another 
was Major John Bernardi, an adventurer of Genoese extrac- 
tion, whose name has derived a melancholy celebrity from a 
punishment so strangely prolonged that it at length shocked 
a generation which could not remember Ms crime.J 

It was in these adventurers from France that Barclay 
placed his cMef trust. In a moment of elation he once called 
them his Janissaries, and expressed a hope that they would 
get him the George and Garter. But twenty more assassins 
at least were wanted. The conspirators probably expected 

■^Barclay’s narrative, in the Life of | Harris’s deposition. Bernardi’s anto- 
James, ii. 548. ; Paper hy Chainwk biography is not at all to be trusted. It 
among the Naime MSS. in the Bodleian contains some absurd mistakes, and some 
Library.^ deliberate falsehoods. 

t Harris’s deposition. 
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valuable kelp from Sir Jolin Friend^ who Iiad received a 
Coloners commission signed by James^ and bad been most 
active in eidisting men and providing arms against tlie day 
wlien tlie Frencli sliould appear on the coast of Kent. Tlie 
design was imparted to liim : but he thought it so rash^ and 
so likely to bring reproach and disaster on the good cause^, 
that he would lend no assistance to his friends^ though he 
kept their secret religiously."^ Charnock undertook to find 
eight brave and trusty fellows. He communicated the design 
to Porter^ not with Barclay’s entire approbation ; for Barclay 
appears to have thought that a tavern brawler, who had 
recently been in ]3rison for swaggering drunk about the 
streets and huzzaing in honour of the Prince of Wales, was 
hardly to be trusted with a secret of such fearful import. 
Porter entered into the plot with enthusiasm, and x^romised 
to bring in others who would be useful. Aniong those whose 
help he engaged was his seiwant Thomas Keyes. Keyes was 
a far more formidable conspirator than might have been ex- 
pected from his station in life. The household troops gene- 
rally were devoted to William: hut there Tyas a taint of 
disaffection among the Blues. The chief conspirators had 
already been tampering v/ith some Roman Catholics who 
were in that regiment ; and Keyes ^YV^s excellently qualified 
to bear a part in this work: for he had formerly been 
trumpeter of the corps, and, though he had quitted the 
service, he still kept up an acquaintance with some of the old 
soldiers in whose company he had lived at free quarter on 
the Somersetshire farmers after the battle of Sedgeinoor. 

Parkyns, wdio was old and gouty, could not himself take 
a share in the work of death. But he employed himself in 
providing horses, saddles, and weapons for his younger and 
more active accomplices. In this department of business he 
was assisted by Charles Cranburne, a person who had long 
acted as a broker between Jacobite plotters and peoj)le who 
dealt in cutlery and firearms. Special orders were given by 
Barclay that the swords should he made rather for stabbing 
than for slashing. Barclay himself enlisted Edward Lowick, 
who had been a Major in the Irish army, and who had, since 
the capitulation of Limerick, been living obscurely in London. 
The monlc who had been Barclay’s fiirst confidant recom- 
mended two busy Papists, Richard Fisher and Christopher 
Ejiiightley ; and this recommendation was thought sufficient* 

^ See liis trial. 
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Eiiiglitley drew in Edward King, aEoman Catholic gentle- 
man of hot and restless temper ; and King procured the as- 
sistance of a French gambler and bnlly named De la Ene.* 

Meanwhile the heads of the conspiracy held freqnent meet- 
ings at treason taverns, for the purpose of settling a plan 
of operations. Several schemes were proposed, applauded, 
and, on fall consideration, abandoned. At one time it was 
thought that an attack on Kensington House at dead of night 
might probably be successfol. The outer wall might easily 
be scaled. If once forty armed men were in the garden, the 
palace would soon be stormed or set on fire. Some were of 
opinion that it would be best to strike the blow on a Sunday 
as William went from Kensington to attend divine service at 
the chapel of St. James’s Palace. The murderers might as- 
semble on the ground where Apsley House and Hamilton Place 
now stand. Just as the royal coach passed out of Hyde Park, 
and was about to enter what has since been called the Green 
Park, thiity of the conspirators;, v^eU mounted, might fall on 
the guards. The guards were ordinarily only five and twenty. 
They would be taken completely by surprise ; and probably 
half of them would be shot or cut down before they could 
strike a blow. Meanwhile ten or twelve resolute men on foot 
would stop the carriage by shooting the horses, and would 
then without difiiculty despatch the King. At last the pre- 
ference was given to a plan originally sketched by Fisher and 
put into shape by Porter. Whliani was in the habit of going 
every Saturday from Kensington to hunt in Eichmond Park. 
There was then no bridge over the Thames between London 
aiid Kingston. The King therefore went, in a coach escorted 
by some of his body guards, through Turnham Green to the 
river. There he took boat, crossed the water, and found an- 
other coach and another set of guards ready to receive him 
on the Surrey side. The first coach and the first set of guards 
awaited his return on the northern bank. The conspirators 
ascertained mth great precision the whole order of these 
journeys, and carefully examined the ground on both sides of 
the Thames. They thought that they should attack the King 
with more advantage on the Middlesex than on the Surrey 
bank, and when he was returning than when he was going. 
For, when he was going, he was often attended to the watei 
side by a great retinue of lords and gentlemen ; bnt on his 
return he had only his guards about him. The place and time 

* Fisher’s deposition ; Knightly’s deposition ; Cranhiirne’s trial ; De la Rue's^ 
deposition- 
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were fixed. TJie place was to Le a narrow and winding lane 
leading from the landing place on the north of the river to 
Tumham Green. The spot may stiU be easily found. The 
ground has since been drained by trenches. But in the seven- 
teenth century it was a quagmire, through which the royal 
coach was with difficulty tugged at a foot^s pace. The time 
was to be the aftexmooii of Saturday the fifteenth of February. 
On that day the Forty -were to assemble in small parties at 
public houses near the Green. When the signal was given 
that the coach was apjDroaching, they were to take horse and 
repair to their posts. As the cavalcade came up the lane, 
Charnock was to attack the guards in the rear, Eookwood on 
one flank, Porter on the other. Meanwhile Barclay, with 
eight trusty men, was to stoj^ the coach and to do the deed. 
That no movement of the King might escape notice, two or- 
derlies were appointed to w^atch the palace. One of these 
men, a bold and active Fleming, named Durant, was especially 
charged to keep Barclay ^vell informed. The other, whose 
business was to communicate with Charnock, was a ruffian 
named Chambers, who had served in the Irish army, had re- 
ceived a severe wound in the breast at the Boyne, and, on 
account of that wound, bsre a savage personal hatred to 
William.* 

While Barclay was making all his arrangements for the 
assassination, Berwick was endeavouring to persuade the 
Jacobite aristocracy to rise in arms. But this was no easy 
task. Several consultations were held; and there was one 
great muster of the party under the iiretence of a masquerade, 
for which tickets were distributed among the initiated at one 
guinea each.f All ended however in talking, singing, and 
drinking. Many men of rank and fortune indeed declared 
that they would draw their swords for their rightful Sovereign 
as soon as their rightful Sovereign was in the island with 
a French army ; and Berwick had been empowered to assure 
them that a French army should be sent as soon as they had 
drawn the sword. But between what they asked and what 
he was authorised to grant there was a difference which ad- 
mitted of no compromise. Lewis, situated as he was, would 
not risk ten or twelve thousand excellent soldiers on the mere 
faith of promises. Similar promises had been made in 1690 ; 
and yet, when the fleet of Tourville had appeared on the coast 
of Devonshire, the western counties had risen as one man in 
defence of the government, and not a single malecontent had 

^ See the trials and depositions. f L’Hermitage, March fg. 1696, 
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dared to litter a Avliisper in favour of the invaders. Similar 
promises had been made in 1692; and to the confideiiee which 
had been placed in those promises was to be attributed the 
great disaster of La Hogne. The French King would not be 
deceived a third time. He would gladly helj) the English 
royalists ; but he must first see them help themselves. There 
was much reason in this ; omd there was reason also in what 
the Jacobites urged on the other side. If, they said, they 
were to rise, without a single disciplined regiment to back 
them, against an usurper supported by a regular army, they 
should aU be cut to pieces before the news that they were up 
could reach France. As Berwick could hold out no hope that 
there would he an invasion before there was an insurrection, 
and as his English friends were immovable in their detex*- 
niination that there should be no insurrection till there was 
an invasion, he had nothing more to do here, and became im- 
patient to depart. 

He was the more impatient to depart because the fifteenth 
of February drew near. For he was in constant communica- 
tion with the assassins, and was perfectly apprised of all the 
details of the crime which was to be perpetrated on that day. 
He was generally considered as a man of sturdy and even un- 
gracious integrity. But to such a degree had his sense of 
right and wrong been perverted by his zeal for the interests 
of his family, and by his respect for the lessons of his priests^ 
that he did not, as he has himself ingenuously confessed^ 
think that he lay under any obligation to dissuade the mur- 
derers from the execution of their purpose. He had indeed 
only one objection to their design; and that objection he 
kejxt to himself. It was simj)ly this, that all who were con- 
cerned were very likely to be hanged. That, however, was 
their affair ; and, if they chose to run such a risk in the good 
cause, it was not his hnsiness to discourage them. His mis- 
sion was quite distinct from theirs ; he was not to act with 
them ; and he had no inclination to suffer with them. He 
therefore hastened domi to Eomney Marsh, and crossed to 
Calais* 

At Calais he found jireparations making for a descent on 
Kent. Troops filled the town; transports filled the port. 
Boufflers had been ordered to repair thither from Flanders, 
and to take the command. James himself was daily ex- 
pected. In fact he had already left Saint Germains. Ber- 
wick, however, would not wait. He took the road to Paris, 


* See Berwick’s Memoirs, 
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met liis fatlier at Clerinoiit, and made a full report of tlie 
state of tilings in England. His embassy bad failed: tlie 
Eojalist nobility and gentry seemed resolved not to rise till a 
Ereneli army was in tbe island : but there was stiU a hope : 
news would probably come within a few days that the usurper 
was no more ; and such news would change the whole aspect 
of affairs. James determined to go on to Calais^ and there to 
await the event of Barclay’s plot. Berwick hastened to Ver- 
sailles for the purpose of giving explanations to Lewis. What 
the nature of the explanations was w'e know from Berwick’s 
own narrative. He plainly told the French King that a 
small band of loyal men would in a short time make an 
attempt on the life of the great enemy of France. The next 
courier might bring tidings of an event which would probably 
subvert the English government and dissolve the European 
coalition. It might have been thought that a prince who 
ostentatiously affected the character of a devout Christian 
and of a courteous knight would instantly have taken mea- 
sures for conveying to his rival a caution which perhaps 
might si 111 arrive in time^ and would have severely repri- 
manded ihe guests who had so grossly abused his hospitality. 
Such, however, was not the conduct of Lewis. Had he been 
asked to give his sanction to a murder he would probably 
have refused with indignation. But he was not moved to 
indignation by learning that, without his sanction, a crime 
was likely to be committed which would be far more bene- 
ficial to his interests than ten such victories as that of Landen. 
He sent down orders to Calais that his fleet should be in readi- 
ness to take advantage of the great crisis which he antici- 
pated. At Calais James waited with still more impatience 
for the signal that his nephew was no more. That signal was 
to be given by a fire, of which the fuel wns already prepared 
on the cliffs of Kent, and which would be visible across the 
straits.*^ 

But a peculiar fate has, in our country, always attended 
such conspiracies as that of Barclay and Charnock. The 
English regard assassination, and have during some ages re- 
garded it, with a loathing peculiar to themselves. So English 
indeed is this sentiment that it cannot even now be called 

* Van CleversHrke, 1696. I tlie Life of James (ii. 544.), wliieli Is 

am confident tliat no sensible and im- taken, word for word, from the Original 
partial person, after attentively reading M^^ioirs, can doubt that James was 
Berwick’s narrative of these transactions, accessory to the design of assassination, 
and comparing it with the narrative in 
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be false to tlie rest, lias liitlierto been foniid, and will, ifc is to 
be hoped, always be found impossible. 

There were among Barclay’^ followers both men too bad 
and men too good to be trusted with such a secret as his. 
The fii‘st whose heart failed him was Fisher. Even before 
the time and place of the crime, had been fixed, he obtained 
an audience of Portland, and told that lord that a design was 
forming against the Kuig’s life. Some days later Fisher came 
again with more precise intelligence. But his charactei’ was 
not such as entitled him to much credit ; and the knavery of 
Fuller, of Young, of Whitney, and of Taaffe, had made men 
of sense slow to believe stories of plots. Portland, therefore, 
though in general very easily alarmed where the safety of 
his master and friend was concerned, seems to have thought 
little about the matter. But, on the evening of the four- 
teenth of February, he received a visit from a person whose 
testimony he could not treat lightly. This was a Eoman 
Catholic gentleman of known courage and honour, named 
Pendergrass. He had, on the preceding day, come up to 
town from Hampshire, in consequence of a pressing summons 
from Porter, who, dissolute and unprincipled as he was, had 
to Pendergrass been a most kind friend, indeed almost a 
father. In a Jacobite insurrection Pendergrass would pro- 
bably have been one of the foremost. But he learned with 
horror that he was expected to bear a part in a wicked and 
shameful deed. He found himself in one of those situations 
which most cruelly torture noble and sensitive natures. 
What was he to do? Was he to commit a mm'der ? Was 
he to suffer a murder which he could prevent to be com- 
mitted ? Yet was he to betray one who, however culpable, 
had loaded him with benefits ? Perhaps it might be possible 
to save William without harming Porter, Pendergrass de- 
termined to make the attempt. My lord,’." he said" to Port- 
land, as you value King William’s life, do not let him hunt 
tomoiTOw. He is, the enemy of my religion : yet my religion 
constrains me to give him this caution. But the names of 
the conspirators I am resolved to conceal : some of them are 
my friends; one of them especially is my benefactor; and I 
will not betray them.” 

Portland went instantly to the King ; but the King re- 
ceived the intelligence very coolly, and seemed determined 
not to be frightened out of a good day’s sport by such an 
idle story, Portland argued and implored in vain. He was 
at last forced to threaten that he would immediately make 
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tlie whole matter public, unless His Majesty would consent 
to remain within doors during’ the next day ; and tliis threat 
was successful,”^ 

Saturday the fifteenth came. The Forty were all ready to 
mount, when they received intelligence from the orderlies 
who watched Kensington House that the King did not mean 
to hunt that morning. ^^The fox,^^ said Chambers, with 
vindictive bitterness, keeps his earth.^^ Then he opened 
his shirt, showed the great scar on his breast, and vowed 
revenge on William. 

The first thought of the conspirators was that their design 
had been detected. But they were soon reassured. It was 
given out that the weather had kept the King at home 5 and 
indeed the day was cold and stormy. There was no sign of 
agitation at the palace. Ko extraordinary precaution was 
taken. Ko arrest was made. Ko ominous whisper was heard 
at the coffeehouses. The delay was vexatious : but Saturday 
the twenty-second would do as weU. 

But, before Saturday the twenty-second amved, a third 
informer, De la Eue, had j>resented himself at the palace. 
His way of life did not entitle him to much respect : but his 
story agreed so exactly with what had been said by Fisher 
and Pendergi’ass that even William began to believe that 
there was real danger. 

Very late in the evening of Friday the twenty-first, Pender- 
grass, who had as jet disclosed much less than either of the 
other informers, but whose single word was worth much more 
than their joint oath, was sent for to the royal closet. The 
faitlifdl Portland and the gallant Cutts were the only persons 
who witnessed the singular interview between the King and 
his generous enemy. William, "vvith coimtesy and animation 
which he rarely showed, but which he never showed without 
making a deep impression, urged Pendergrass to speak out. 

You are a man of true probity and honour : I am deejply 
obliged to you : but you must feel that the same consider- 
ations which have induced you to tell us so much ought to 
induce you to tell us something more. The cautions which 
you have as yet given can only make me suspect every body 
that comes near me. They are sufficient to embitter my life, 
but not sufficient to preserve it. You must let me know the 
names of these men.^^ During more then half an hour the 
King continued to entreat and Pendergrass to refuse. At 
last Pendergrass said that he would give the information 
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wliicli was required, if lie coiild be assured tliat it would be 
used only for tie prevention of tbe crime, and not for tie 
destraction of tie criminals, give you my word of 

lionour,” said William, ^^tiat your evidence siall not be 
used against any person without your own free consent.’^ 
It was long past midnigit wien Pendergrass wrote down tie 
names of tie ciief conspirators. 

While these things were passing at Kensington, alarge party 
of the assassins was revelling at a Jacobite tavern in Maiden 
Lane. Here they received their final orders for the morrow. 

Tomorrow or never, said King. “ Tomorrow, boys,’’ cried 
Cassels with a curse, we shall have the plmider of the field.” 
The morrow came. All was ready : the horses were saddled : 
the pistols were loaded : the swords were sharpened : the 
orderlies were on the alert: they early sent intelligence from 
the palace that the King was certainly going a hunting : all 
the usual i^reparations had been made : a party of guards had 
been sent round by Kingston Bridge to Eichmond : the royal 
coaches, each with six horses, had gone from the stables at 
Charing Cross to Kensington. The chief murderers assembled 
in high glee at Porter’s lodgings. Pendergrass, who, by the 
King’s command, appeared among them, was greeted with 
ferocious mirth. Pendergrass,” said Porter, you are named 
one of the eight who are to do his business. I have a mus- 
quetoon for you that will carry eight balls.” Mr. Pender- 
grass,” said King, pray do not be afraid of smashing the 
glass windows,” From Porter’s lodgings the party adjourned 
to the Blue Posts in Spring Gardens, where they meant to 
take some refreshment before they started for Turnham 
Green. They were at table when a message came from an 
orderly that the King had changed his mind and would not 
hunt ; and scarcely had they recovered from their first surprise 
at this ominous news, when Keyes, who had been out scout- 
ing among his old comrades, arrived with news more ominous 
still. The coaches have retm-ned to Charing Cross. The 
guards that were sent round to Eichmond have just come 
back to Kensington at full gallop, the flanks of the horses all 
white with foam. I have had a word with one of the Blues. 
He told me that strange things are muttered.” Then the 
countenances of the assassins fell; and their hearts died 
within them. Porter made a feeble attempt to disguise his 
uneasiness. He took up an orange and squeezed it. What 
cannot be done one day may be done another. Come, gentle- 
men, before we part let us have one glass to the squeezing of 
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CHAP, the rotten orange.’’ The squeezing of the rotten orange was 

■ . drunk 5 and the company dispersed.^ 

A few hours elapsed hefore all the conspirators abandoned 
aU hope. Some of them derived comfort from a report that 
the King had taken physic, and that this was his only reason 
for not going to Eichmond, If it were so, the blow might 
still be struck. Two Saturdays had been unpropitious. But 
Sunday was at hand. One of the plans which had formerly 
been discussed and abandoned might be resumed. The 
usurper might be set upon at Hyde Park Corner on his way 
to his chapel. Charnock was ready for the most desperate 
enterprise. However great the risk, however small the chance 
of success, it was better to die biting and scratching to the 
last than to be worried without resistance or revenge. He 
assembled some of his accomplices at one of the numerous 
houses at which he had lodgings, and plied them hard with 
healths to the King, to the Queen, to the Prince, and to the 
Grand Monarch, as they called Lewis. But the terror and 
dejection of the gang were beyond the power of wine ; and so 
many had stolen away that those who were left could effect 
nothing. In the course of the afternoon it was known that 
the guards had been doubled at the palace ; and soon after 
nightfall messengers from the Secretary of State’s office were 
hurrying to and fro with torches tlirough the streets, accom- 
panied by files of musketeers. Before the dawn of Sunday 
Charnock was in custody. A little later, Eookwood and 
Bernardi were found in bed at a Jacobite alehouse on Tower 
Hill. Seventeen more traitors were seized before noon ; and 
three of the Blues were put under arrest. That morning a 
Coimcil was held, and, as soon as it rose, an express was sent 
off to call home some regiments from Flanders ; Dorset set 
out for Sussex, of which he was Lord Lieutenant: Eoinney, 
who wus warden of the Cinque Ports, started for the coast of 
Kent 5 and EusseU hastened dowm the Thames to take the 
coimnand of the fleet. In the evening the Council sate again. 
Some of the prisoners wure examined and committed. The 
Lord Mayor was in attendance, was informed of what had 
leen discovered, and was specially charged to look well to the 
peace of the capital, f 

On Monday morning all the trainbands of the City were 

* My account of these events is taken and Somers, and Boyer^s History of King 
chiefly from the trials and depositions. William III; 1703. 

See also Burnet, ii. I60, 166, 167., Black- t Portland to Lexington, March 
more’s True and Impartial History, com- 1096 ; Van Cleverskirke, ; L’Her- 
piled under the direction of Shrewsbury »iitage, of the same date. 
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under ams. Tlie King went in state to the House of Lords, chap. 
sent for the Commons, and from the throne told the Parlia- . . 

nient that, but for the protection of a gracious providence, he i'arlia- 
sliould at that moment have been a corpse, and the kingdom ^oeeS 
would have been invaded by a French army. The danger of pgs toncli* 
invasion, he added, was stiH great; but he had already given gafsinattfu' 
such orders as would, he hoped, suffice for the protection of Plot. ' 
the realm. Some traitors were in custody: warrants were 
out against others : he should do his part in this emergency: 
and he relied on the Houses to do theirs.* 

The Houses instantly voted a joint address in which they 
thankfully acknowledged the divine goodness which had 
preserved him to his people, and implored him to take more 
than ordinary care of his person. They concluded by exhoi't- 
ing him to seize and secure all whom he regarded as dan- 
gerous. On the same day two important bills were brought 
into the Commons. By one the Habeas Corpus Act was . 
suspended. The other provided that the Parliament should 
not be dissolved by the death of William. Sir Rowland Gwyn, 
an honest country gentleman, made a motion of which he did 
not at all foresee the important consequences. He proposed 
that the members should enter into an association for the 
defence of their Sovereign and their country. Montague, 
who of all men was the quickest at taking and improving a 
hint, saw how much such an association would strengthen 
the government and the Whig party.f An instrument was 
immediately drami up, by which the representatives of the 
people, each for himself, solemnly recognised William as 
rightful and lawful King, and bound themselves to stand by 
him and by each other against James and James’s adherents. 

Lastly they vowed that, if His Majesty’s life should be short- 
ened by violence, they would avenge him signally on his 
murderers, and would, with one heart, strenuously support 
the order of succession settled by the Bill of Rights. It 
was ordered that the House should be called over the next 
morning, f The attendance was consequently great : the 
Association, engrossed on parchment, was on the table; 
and the members wmit up, comity by county, to sign their 
names.§ 

The King’s speech, the joint address of both Houses, the Sinte of 
Association framed by the Commons, and a proclamation, 


* Commons’ Journals, Feb. 24. 1695. 
t EnglancVs Enemies Exposed, 1701. 
1 (’ommons’ Journals, Feb. 24. 169§. 


§ Commons’ Journals, Feb. 25. 160§. ; 
Van Cleverskirlce, L’Hermitage, 

of tbc same date. 
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containing a list of the conspirators, and offering a reward 
of a thonsand pounds for the apprehension of any one of 
them, were soon cried in all the streets of the capital and 
canded out hy aU the postbags. Wherever the news came it 
raised the whole comitry. Those two hateful words, assassin- 
ation and invasion, acted like a sirell. No impressment was 
necessary. The seamen came forth from their hiding places 
by thousands to man the fleet. Only three days after the 
King had appealed to tlie nation, Russell sailed out of the 
Thames with one great sqnadron. Another w^as ready for 
action at Spithead. The militia of all the maritime counties 
from the Wash to the Land’s End was under arms. Eor 
persons accused of offences merely political there was gene- 
rally much sympathy. But Bai'clay’s assassins were hunted 
like wolves by the vAole population. The abhorrence which 
the English have, through many generations, felt for doini- 
cihaiy visits, and for all those impediments which the police 
of continental states throws in the way of travellers, was for 
a time suspended. The gates of the City of London were 
kept many hours closed while a strict search was made within. 
The magistrates of almost every walled to'^vii in the kingdom 
followed the example of the capital. On every highway 
parties of armed men were posted with orders to sto23 pas- 
sengers of suspicious appearance. During a few days it was 
hardly i>ossible to perform a journey without a pass^DOrt, or 
to procure i)osthorses without the aixthority of a justice of 
the peace. Nor was any voice raised against these x^i'^cau- 
tions. The common l)eo 2 >le indeed were, if x^ossible, more 
eager than the 2 )ublic functionaries to bring the traitors to 
justice. This eagerness may perhaps be in i^art ascribed to 
the great rewards promised by the royal jiroclamation. The 
hatred which every good Protestant felt for Popish cutthroats 
was not a little strengthened hy the songs in which the street 
poets celebrated the lucky hackney coachman who had caught 
his traitor, had received the promised thousand pounds, and 
had set up as a gentleman.'^ The zeal of the populace could 
in some places hardly be kept within the limits of the law. 
At the country seat of Parkyns in Warwickshire, arms and 
accoutrements suffcient to equij) a troop of cavalry were 
found. As soon as this was known, a furious mob assembled, 

^ According to L’Hermitage, tiire of liis calling, very likely to Le 

there Tivere tvo of tliese fortunate hackney successful in this sort of chase. The 
coachmen. A shrewd and vigilant hack- newspapers abound with proofs of the 
ney coachman indeed was. from the iia- general enthusiasm. 
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pulled down tlie House, and laid tke gardens utterly waste.* CHAP. 
Parkyns liimself was tracked to a garret in the Temple. , 

Porter and Keyes, who had fled into Surrey, were pursued 
by the hue and cry, stopped by the country people near 
Leatherhead, and, after some show of resistance, secured and 
sent to prison. Friend was found hidden in the house of a 
Quaker. Knightley was caught in the dress of a fine lady, and 
recognised in spite of his patches and paint. In a few days 
all the chief conspirators were in custody except Barclay, who 
succeeded in making his escape to Prance. 

At the same time some notorious malecontents were 
arrested, and were detained for a time on suspicion. Old 
Eoger Lestrange, now in his eightieth year, was taken up, 
Perguson was found hidden under a bed in Gray^s Inn Lane, 
and was, to the general joy, locked up in Kewgate.f Mean- 
while a special commission was issued for the trial of the 
traitors. There was no want of eyidence. Por, of the con- 
spirators who had been seized, ten or twelve were ready to 
save themselves by bearing witness against their associates. 

None had been deeper in guilt, and none shrank with more 
abject terror from death, than Porter. The government con- 
sented to spare him, and thus obtained, not only his evidence, 
but the much more respectable eridence of Pendergrass, 
Pendergrass was in no danger : he had committed no offence ; 
his character was fair; and his testimony would have far 
greater weight with a jury than the testimony of a crowd of 
approvers swearing for their necks. But he had the royal 
word of honour that he should not be a witness without his 
own consent ; and he was fully determined not to be a witness 
miless he were assured of Porter’s safety. Porter was now 
safe 5 and Pendergrass had no longer any scruple about re- 
lating the whole truth, 

Charnock, King, and Keyes were set first to the bar. The Trial of 
Chiefs of the three Courts of Common Law and several other Charnock, 
Judges were on the bench; and among the audience were 
many members of both Houses of Parliament. 

It -was the eleventh of March. The new Act for regulating 
the procedure in cases of high treason was not to come into 
force till the twenty-fifth. The culprits urged that, as the 
Legislature had, by passing that Act, recognised the justice 
of allowing them to see their indictment, and to avail them- 
selves of the assistance of an advocate, the tribunal ought 

* Postman, MareL 5. 169|. 

t The Postman, Peb, 29., March 2., March 12., March 14. 169f, 
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either to grant them what the highest authority had declared 
to be a reasonable indulgence, or to defer the trial for a fort- 
night. The Judges, however, would consent to no delay. 
They have therefore been accused by some writers of using’ 
the mere letter of the law in order to destroy men who, if 
the law had been construed according to its spirit, might 
have had some chance of escape. This accusation is unjust. 
The Judges undoubtedly carried the real intention of the 
legislature into effect ; and, for whatever injustice was com- 
mitted, the legislature, and not the Judges, ought to be held 
accountable. The words, twenty-fifth of March, had not 
slipped into the Act by mere inadvertence. All parties in 
Parliament had long been agreed as to the principle of the 
new regulations. The only matter about which there was 
any dispute was the time at which those regulations should 
tate effect. After debates extending through several sessions, 
after repeated divisions with various results, a compromise 
had been made ; and it was surely not for the Courts to alter 
the terms of that compromise. It may indeed be confidently 
ainimed that, if the Houses had foreseen that a plot against 
the person of William would be detected in the course of 
that year, they would have fixed, not an earlier, but a later 
day for the coniniencement of the new system. Undoubtedly 
the Parliament, and especially the Whig party, deserved 
serious blame. For, if the old rules of procedui’e gave no 
unfair advantage to the Crown, there was no reason for 
altering them ; and if, as was generally admitted, they did 
give an unfair advantage to the Crown, and that against a 
defendant on trial for his life, they ought not to have been 
suffered to continue in force a single day. But no blame is 
due to the tribunals for not acting in direct opposition both 
to the letter and to the s|)irit of the law. 

The government might indeed have postponed the trials 
till the new Act came into force; and it would have been 
wise as well as right, to do so : for the prisoners would have 
gained nothing hy the delay. The case against them was one 
on which all the ingenuity of the Inns of Court could ha.ve 
made no impression. Porter, Pendergrass, De la Eue, and 
others gave evidence which admitted of no answer. Ghar- 
:aock said the very little that he had to say with readiness and 
I>resence of mind. The jnry foimd all the defendants gui%. 
It is not much to the honour of that age that the aniiouii.ce- 
ment of the verdict was received with loud huzzas by the crowd 
which smrounded the Courthouse. Those huzzas were re- 
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Hewed when the ihree iudiapj)y men, havhag heard their CHAR 
doom, were brought forth tinder a gnard.* . , 

Charnock had hitherto shown no sign of flinching : but 
when he was again in his cell his fortitude gave way. He 
begged hard for mercy. He would be content, he said, to 
pass the rest of his days in an easy confinement. He asked 
only for his life. In return for his life, he promised to dis- 
cover all that he knew of the schemes of the Jacobites against 
the government. If it should appear that he prevaricated 
or that he suppressed any thing, he was willing to midergo 
the utmost rigour of the law. This offer produced much ex- 
citement, and some diffei’ence of opinion, among the council- 
lors of William. But the King decided, as in such cases he 
seldom failed to decide, wisely and magnanimously. He saw 
that the discovery of the Assassination Plot had changed the 
whole posture of affaii-s. His throne, lately tottering, was 
fixed on an immovable basis. His popularity had risen im- 
petuously to as great a height as when he was on his march 
from Torbay to London. Many who had been out of humour 
with his administration, and who had, in tlieir spleen, held 
some communication with Saint Germains, were shocked to 
find that they had been, in some sense, leagued with mur- 
derers. He would not di-ive such persons to despair. He 
would not even put them to the blush. Not only should they 
not be punished : they should not undergo the humiliation of 
being pardoned. He would not know that they had offended. 
€harnock was left to his fate.f When he found that he had 
no chance of being received as a deserter, he assumed the 
dignity of a martjr, and played his part resolutely to the close. 

That he might bid farewell to the world with a better grace, 
he ordered a fine new coat to be hanged in, and was very 
particular on his last day about the powdering and curling of 
his wig.f Just before he was turned off, he delivered to the 
Sheriffs a paper in which he avowed that he had conspued 
against the life of the Prince of Orange, but solemnly denied 
that James had given any commission authorising assassina- 
tion. The denial was doubtless literally correct ; but Char- 
nock did not deny, and assuredly could not with truth have 

^ Postman. Mareli 12. 1696; Vernon land’s Enemies Exposed, 1701; L’Her- 
to Lexington, Mareli 13.; Van _ Clever- mitage, March ||. 1696. L’Hermitagd 
skirke, March The proceedings are says, “Charnock a fait des grandes in- 
fnily reported in the Collection of State stances pour avoir sa grace, et a offert 
Trials. de tout declarer: mais elle lui a est^ 

t Burnet, ii. 171. ; The Present Bispo- refus4e.” . 
sitionofEngland considered, 1701; Eng- I L’Hermitage, March 
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denied, that lie Ixad seen a commission written and signed hy 
James, and containing words which iniglit withont anj rio- 
lence be eonstrned, and which were, by all to whom they were 
shown, actually construed, to authorise the murderous ambus- 
cade of Turnham Green, 

Indeed Charnoch, in another paper, which is still in exis- 
tence, but has never been jj^inted, held very different lan- 
guage. He plainly said that, for reasons too obvious to be 
mentioned, he could not tell the whole truth in the paper 
which he had delivered to the Sheriffs. He acknowledged 
that the plot in which he had been engaged seemed, even to 
many loyal subjects, highly criminal. They called him as- 
sassin and murclerer. Yet what had he done more than had 
been done by Mucins Scjovola ? Hay, what had he done more 
than had been done by every body who had borne arms against 
the Prince of Orange ? If an army of twenty thousand men 
had suddenly landed in England and surprised the usurper^ 
this would have been called legitimate war. Did the differ- 
ence between war and assassination depend merely on the 
number of persons engaged ? What then was the smallest 
number which could la-wfully surprise an enemy P Was it 
five thousand, or a thousand, or a hundred ? Jonathan and 
his armourbearer were only two. Yet they made a great 
slaughter of the Philistines. Was that assassination P It- 
cannot, said Charnock, be the mere act, it must be the cause^ 
that makes killing assassination. It followed that it was not 
assassination to kill one, — and here the dying man gave a 
loose to all his hatred, — who had declared a war of extermi- 
nation against loyal subjects, who hung, drew, and quartered 
every man who stood uj) for the right, and who had laid waste 
England to enrich the Dutch. Charnock admitted that his 
enterprise would have been unjustifiable if it had not been 
authorised by James : but he maintained that it had been 
authorised, not indeed expressly, but by imifiication. His 
Majesty had indeed formerly prohibited similar attempts; 
but he had prohibited them, not as in themselves criminal, 
but merely as inexpedient at this or that conjuncture of 
affairs. Circumstances had changed. The prohibition might 
therefore reasonably be considered as withdrawn. His Ma- 
jesty’s faithful subjects had then only to look to the words of 
his commission; and those words, beyond all doubt, fully 
warranted an attack on the person of the usurper.* 

■*«* This most ctootis paper is among A short, and not perfectly ingenuous, 
tlie Naime MSS. in the Bodleian Library, abstract of it will be found in the Life of 
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King and Keyes suffered Avitli Chamoct. King belxa^ed 
with firmness and decency. He acknOAvledged his crime, suid 
said that he repented of it. He thought it due to the Church 
of which he was a member, and on which his conduct had 
brought reproach, to declare that he had been misled, not by 
any casuistry about tyrannicide, but merely by the violence of 
his OAvn evil passions. Poor Keyes was in an agony of terror. 
His teai's and lamentations moved the pity of some of the 
spectators. It was said at the time, and it has often since 
been repeated, that a servant drawn into crime by a mastei’, 
and then betrayed by that master, was a proper object of royal 
clemency. But those who have blamed the severity witli 
which Keyes was treated have altogether omitted to notice 
the important circumstance which distinguished his ease from 
that of every other conspirator. He had been one of the 
Blues. He had kept up to the last an intercourse with his 
old comrades. On the very day fixed for the murder he had 
conti-fted to mingle with them and to pick up intelligence 
from them. The regiment had been so deeply infected with 
disloyalty that it had been found necessary to confine some 
men and to dismiss many more. Sm-ely, if any example was 
to be made, it Avas proper to make an example of the agent 
by whose instrumentality the men who meant to shoot the 
King communicated with the men Avhose business Avas to 
guard him. 

Priend was Med next. His ciime was not of so black a 
dye as that of the three eonspii-ators who had just suffered. 
He had indeed invited foreign enemies to invade the realm, 
and had made preparations for j oining them. But, though he 
had been privy to the design of assassination, he had not been 
a party to it. His large fortune hoAvever, and the use Avhieh 
he Avas well knoAvn to have made of it, mai’ked him out as 
a fit object for p-onishment. He, like Chamoek, asked for 
counsel, and, like Charnock, asked in vain. The judges could 
not relax the law ; and the Attorney General AA^ould not post- 
pone the trial. The proceedings of that day ftanish a strong 

James, ii. 565. AA/Iiy Macplierson, Avto had given a general prohibition that at 
lias printed many less iiitei’esting docu- no time the Prince of Orange should he 
mentSj did^ not choose to pi’iiit this touched. . . » , . . Nobodythathelievea 
document, it is easy to guess. I will His Majesty to he lawful King of JEng- 
transeribe two or three important sen- land can doubt but that in virtue of liis 
fences. “It may reasonably he presumed commission to levy war against the 
that what, in one jimctiu’e, His Majesty Prince of Orange and his adherents, tlio 
had rejected^ he might in another ac- setting upon his person is justifiable, as 
cept, when his own and the public good well by the laws of the land duly inter- 
nccessariiy recjuired it. Por I could not preted and explained as by the lav/ of 
understand it in such a manner as if he God.'” 
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argument in fayour of tlie Act from the beneht of wMoli Friend 
was excluded. It is impossible to read them over at this dis- 
tance of time without feeling compassion for asmyiU educated 
man, unnerved by extreme danger, and opposed to cool, astute 
and experienced antagonists. Charnoek had defended himself 
and those who were tried with him as well as any professional 
advocate could have done. But poor Friend was as helpless 
as a child. He could do little more than exclaim that he 
was a Protestant, and that the witnesses against him were 
Papists, who had dispensations from their priests for perjury 
and who believed that to swear away the lives of heretics wi’ 
a meritorious work. He was so grossly ignorant of law and 
history as to imagine that the Statute of Ti'easons, passed in 
the reign of Edward the Thfrd, at a time when there was only 
one religion in the kingdom, contained a clause providino- 

a witness, and actually forced the 
Uerk of the Court to read the whole Act from beginning to 
end. About Friend’s guilt it was impossible that there 
could be a doubt in any rational mind. He was convicted- 
and he would have been convicted if he had been allowed the 
privileges for which he asked. 

Parkyns came next. He had been deeply concerned in the 
worst part of the plot, and was, in one respect, less excusable 
than any of his accomplices : for they were aU nonjurors j and 
he had taken the oaths to the existing government. He too 
insisted that he ought to be tried according to the provisions 
of the new Act. But the counsel for the Crown stood on 
their extreme right ; and his request was denied. As he was 
a man of considerable abilities, and had been bred to the bar 
he probably said for himself all that counsel could have said 
for him ; and that all amoimted to very little. He was found 
giulty, and received sentence of death on the evenino- of the 
Wenty-fom-th of March, within six hours of the time when 
the law of which he had vainly demanded the benefit vms to 
come into force.* 

The execution of the two knights was eagerly expected by 
the population of London. The States General were informed 
by them correspondent that, of aU sights, that in which the 
Enghsh most dehghted was a hanging, and that, of all hano-- 
mgs withm the memory of the oldest man, that of Friend and 
Parkps had excited the greatest interest. The multitude 
had been incensed against Friend by reports touching the 

^^Ported, among 
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exceeding badness of tbe beer wbicb be brewed. It was even 
rumoured that be bad, in bis zeal for tbe Jacobite cause, 
poisoned all tbe casks wbicb be bad fumisbed to tbe navy. 
An innumerable crowd accordingly assembled at Tyburn. 
Scaffolding bad been put up wbicb formed an immense ampbi- 
tbeatre round tbe gallows. On tbis scaffolding tbe wealthier 
spectators stood, row above row ; and expectation was at tbe 
beigbt when it was announced that tbe show was deferred. 
Tbe mob broke up in bad bumour, and not without many 
fights between those who bad given money for their places 
and those who refused to return it.^ 

The cause of this severe disappointment was a resolution 
suddenly passed by tbe Commons. A member bad pro- 
posed that a Committee should be sent to tbe Tower with 
authority to examine the prisoners, and to bold out to them 
the hope that they might, by a full and ingenuous con- 
fession, obtain tbe intercession of the House. Tbe debate 
appears, from tbe scanty information wbicb has come down 
to us, to have been a very curious one. Parties seemed 
to have changed characters. It might have been exj)ected 
that tbe Whigs would have been inexorably severe, and that, 
if there was any tenderness for tbe unhappy men, that 
tenderness would have been found among tbe Tories. But in 
truth many of tbe Whigs hoped that they might, by sparing 
two criminals who bad no power to do mischief, be able to de- 
tect and destroy numerous criminals high in rank and office. 
On tbe other band, every man who bad ever bad any dealings 
direct or indirect with Saint Germains, or who took an inte- 
rest in any person likely to have bad such dealings, looked 
forward with dread to tbe disclosures which tbe captives 
might, under the strong terrors of death, be induced to make. 
Seymour, simply because be bad gone further in treason than 
almost any other member of the House, was louder than any 
other member of the House in exclaiming against all indul- 
gence to bis brother traitors. Would tbe Commons usurp 
tbe most sacred prerogative of tbe Crown ? It was for His 
Majesty, and not for them to judge whether lives justly for- 
feited could be without danger spared. Tbe Whigs however 
carried their point. A Committee, consisting of all tbe 
Privy Councillors in tbe House, set off instantly for Newgate. 
Friend and Parkyns were interrogated, but to no purpose. 
They bad, after sentence bad been passed on them, shown at 
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r V-r^, weakness : but their courage had been 

If of nonjuriug divines who had been 

admitted to the prison. The rumour was that Parkras would 
laye given way but for the entreaties of his daughter who 
adjured him to suffer Hke a man for the good cause. ’ The 

they had done the acts of which 
they had been convicted, but, with a resolution which is the 
more respectable because it seems to have sprang, not from 
constitutional hardihood, but from sentiments of honour 4 
region, refused to say any thing which could com^ramte 

' tluI^tiWhiT™ assembled at Tybmm ; and 

meL T1 ev <i«fi-auded of their a4use'- 

Z ft 1 1 -T «iey had not ex- 

cutioiifr el/^T^ sensation than the exe- 

other nonjuring divuies 
of less celebnty, named Cook and Snatt, liad attendedTe 
Fisoners m Newgate, and were in the cart under the gallows 

did£S/'’S7® « liangmajf' 

d his office, the three schismatical priests stood up, and laid 
W Ws of the dying men who co^wl t 

dS.“a “^e >”«*>*“■ 

This ceremony raised a great outcry : and the outciw Iw 
came tader when, a few hem, afte, the e«cS» at 
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self, and, by the help of one of the presses which were at the 
seryice of his party, sent forth from his hiding j)lace a de- 
fence of his conduct. He declared that he abhorred assas- 
sination as much as any of those who railed against him; 
and his general character warrants us in believing that this 
declaration was perfectly sincere. But the rash act into 
which he had been hurried by party spirit furnished his 
adversaries with very plausible reasons for questioning his 
sincerity. A crowd of answers to his defence aiipeared. Pre- 
eminent among them in importance was a solemn manifesto, 
signed by the two Archbishops, and by all the Bishops who 
were then in London, twelve in number. Even Crewe of 
Dmham and Sprat of Eochester set their names to this docu- 
ment. They condemned the proceedings of the three nonjur- 
ing’ divines, as in form irregular, and in substance impious. 
To remit the sins of impenitent sinners was a ]3rofane abuse 
of the power which Christ had delegated to his ministers. It 
was not denied that Parkyns had planned an assassination. 
It was not pretended that he had professed any repentance 
for planning an assassination. The idain inference was that 
the divines who absolved him did not think it sinful to assas- 
sinate King W^illiam. Collier rejoined: but, though a pug- 
nacious controversialist, he on this occasion shrank from 
close conflict, and made his escape as well as he could under 
a cloud of quotations from Tertullian, Cyprian, and Jerome, 
AlbaspinjBus and Hammond, the Council of Carthage and the 
Council of Toledo. The public feeling was strongly against 
the three absolvers. The government however wisely deter- 
mined not to confer on them the honour of martyrdom . A bill 
was found against them by the grand jury of Middlesex: but 
they were not brought to trial. Cook and Snatt were set at 
liberty after a short detention; and Collier would have been 
treated with equal lenity if he would have consented to put 
in bail. But he was determined to do no act which could be 
construed into a recognition of the usurping govenimenh 
He was therefore outlawed ; and when he died, more than 
thirty years later, his ontlav/ry had not been reversed.* 
Parkjms was the last Englishman who was tried for high 
treason under the old system of j)roeedure. The first who 
was tried luider the new system was Eookwood. He was 
defended by Sir Bartholomew Shower, who in the preceding 
reign had made himself unenviably conspicuous as a servile 
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and cruel sycopliant, liad oMained from James tlie Eecorder- 
sliip of London when Holt lionourablj resigned it^ had, as 
Eecordei^ sent soldiers to the gibbet for breaches of military 
discipline, and had justly earned the niclmame of the Man* 
hunter. Shower had deserved, if any offender had deserved, 
to be exce])ted from the Act of Indemnity, and left to the 
utmost rigour of those laws which he had shamelessly per- 
verted. But he had been saved by the clemency of William,, 
and had requited that clemency by pertinacious and malig- 
nant opposition * It was doubtless on account of Shower’s 
known leaning towards Jacobitism that he was employed on 
this occasion. He raised some technical objections which 
the Court overruled. On the merits of the case he could 
make no defence. The jury returned a verdict of guilty. 
Cranburne and Lowick wei'e then tried and convicted. They 
suffered with Eookwood; and there the execution stopped.'!* 
The temper of the nation was such that the government - 
might have shed much more blood without incuxTing the re- 
proach of cruelty. The feeling which had been called forth by 
the discovery of the plot continued during several weeks to in- 
crease day by day. Of that feeling the able men who were 
at the head of the Whig party made a singularly skilful use. 
They saw that the public enthusiasm, if left without guid- 
ance, would exhaust itself in huzzas, healths, and bonfireSy 
but might, if wisely guided, be the means of producing a 
great and lasting effect. The Association, into which the 
Commons had entered while the King’s speech was still in 
their ears, furnished the means of combining four fifths of 
the nation in one vast club for the defence of the order of 
succession with which were inseparably combined the dearest 
liberties of the English people, and of establishing a test 
which would distinguish those who were zealous for that 
order of succession from those who sullenly and reluctantly 
acquiesced in it. Of the five hundred and thirteen members 
of the Lower House about four hundred and twenty volun- 
tarily subscribed the instrument which recognised William 
as rightful and lawful King of England. It was moved in 
the Tipper House that the same form should be adopted : 
but objections were raised by the Tories. Nottingham, ever 
conscientious, honourable, and narrowminded, declared that 
he could not assent to the words ^^riglitful and lawful.’’ He 
still held, as he had held from the first, that a prince who 
had taken the Crown, not by birthright, hut by the gift of the 

* See tile Manliiinter, 1690. 
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ConYe3iiion5 could not |)roperlj be so descidbed* William CJIAP, 
was doubtless King in fact, and, as King in fact, was entitled . 
to tbe obedience of Cbristians. man,’’ said Kottingbam, 

“ bas served or will serve His Majesty more faithfully than I. 

But to tbis document I cannot set my band.” Eocbester and 
Kormanby bold similar language. Monmoutb, in a speech of 
two hours and a half, earnestly exhorted the Lords to agree 
with tbe Commons. Burnet was vehement on the same side. 
Wharton, whose father had lately died, and who was now 
Lord Wharton, appeared in the foremost rank of the Whig 
peers. But no man distinguished himself more in the debate 
than one whose life, both public and private, had been a long 
series of faults and disasters, the incestuous lover of Hen- 
rietta Berkeley, the unfortunate lieutenant of Monmouth. 

He had recently ceased to be called by the tarnished name of 
Grey of Wark, and was now Earl of Tankerville. He spoke 
on that day with great force and eloquence for the words, 
•^rightful and lawful.” Leeds, after expressing his regret 
Lhat a question about a mere phrase should have produced 
dissension among noble persons who were all equally at- 
tached to the reigning Sovereign, undertook the office of 
mediator. He proposed that their Lordships, instead of 
recognising William as rightful and lawful King, should 
declare that William had the right by law to the English 
Crown, and that no other person had any right whatever to 
that Crown. Strange to say, almost aU the Tory peers were 
perfectly satisfied with what Leeds had suggested. Among 
the Whigs there was some unwillingness to consent to a 
change which, slight as it was, might be thought to indicate 
a difference of opinion between the two Houses on a subject 
of grave importance. But Devonshire and Portland declared 
themselves content; their authority prevailed; and the al- 
teration was made. How a rightful and lawful possessor is 
to be distinguished from a possessor who has the exclusive 
right by law, is a question which a Whig may, without any 
painful sense of shame, acknowledge to be beyond the reach 
of his faculties, and leave to be discussed by High Church- 
men. Eighty-three peers immediately affixed their names to 
the amended form of association ; and Eocbester was among 
them. Nottingham, not yet quite satisfied, asked time for 
consideration,’^ 

* The best, indeed the only good, ac- mots, le droit qu’on a a nne chose selon 
count of these debates is given by L’Her- les loix estant anssy bon qn’il pnisse 
mitage, 1696. He says, very truly: estre.” 

La difference n’est qu’une dispute de 
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Bojrond tlie walls of Parliament there was none of this ver- 
bal quibbling. The language of the House of Coniinons was 
adopted by the whole country. The City of London led the 
way. Within thirty-six hours after the Association had been 
published under the direction of the Speaker, it was sub- 
scribed by the Lord Mayor, by the Aldermen, and by almost 
all the members of the Common CounciL The municipal 
corporations all over the kingdom follovfed the example. 
The spring assizes Avere just beginning ; and at every county 
town the grand jurors and the justices of the peace put down 
their names. Soon shopkeepers, artisans, yeomen, farmers, liiis 
bandmen, came by thousands to the tables where the parch- 
ments were laid out. Tn Westminster there Avere thirty- 
seA^eii thousand associators, in the ToAver Hamlets eight 
thousand, in Southwark eighteen thousand. The rural parts 
of Surrey furnished seventeen thousand. At IpsAvich all the 
freemen signed except two. At Warwick all the male in- 
habitants who had attained the age of sixteen signed, ex- 
cept tAvo Papists and tAvo Quakers. At Taunton, where the 
memory of the Bloody Circuit Avas fresh, every man who could 
write gave in his adhesion to the government. All the 
churches and all the meeting houses in the toAvn Avere crowded, 
as they had never been eroAvded before, with people Avho came 
to thank God for having preserved him whom they fondly 
called William the Delwerer, Of all the counties of England 
Lancashire was the most Jacobitical. Yet Lancashire fur- 
nished fifty thousand signatures. Of ?J1 the great toAvns of 
England hTorAvich was the most Jacobitical. The magistrates 
of that city were supposed to be in the interest of the exiled 
dynasty. The nonjiirors were numerous, and had, just before 
the discovery of the plot, seemed to he in unusual spirits and 
ventured to take niinsnal liberties. One of the chief divines 
of the schism had preached a sermon there which gave rise to 
strange suspicions. He had taken for his text the Averse in 
Avliieli the prophet Jeremiah annomced that the day of ven- 
geance Avas come, that the SAvord would be drunk Avith blood, 
that the Lord God of Hosts had a sacrifice in the north country 
by the river Euphrates. Very soon it Avas kiiOAvn that, at the 
time Avheii this discourse Avas delivered, swords had actually 
been sharpening under the direction of Barclay and Parkyns, 
for a bloody sacrifice on the north bank of the river Thames. 
The indignation of the common people of Norwich was not to 
be restrained. They came in multitudes, though discouraged 
by the municipal authorities, to phght faith to William, right- 
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fu .1 and lawful King'. Xu Jlorfolt 1X16 luiiiibsr of signatuTBS 
amounted to forty-eig’lit tliousand, in Suffolk to seventy s 
tkousand. Upwards of five kundred rolls went up to London 
from every part of England. Tke number of names attacked 
to twenty-seven of tkose rolls appears from tke London 
Uazette to kave keen tkree kundred and fourteen tkousand. 
After making tke largest allowance for fraud, it seems certain 
tkat tke Association included tke great majority of tke adult 
male inkakitants of England wko were able to sign tkeir 
names. Tke tide of popular feeling was so strong tkat a man 
wko was known not to liave signed ran considerable risk of 
being publicly affronted. Li many places nobody appeared 
witkout wearmg in kis kat a red riband on wkick were em- 
broidered tke words, “ General Association for King Wilkam.” 
Once a party of Jacobites bad tke courage to parade a street 
in Lendon witk an emblematic device wkick seemed to indi- 
cate tkeir contempt for wkat tkey called tke new Solemn 
League and Covenant. Tkey were instantly put to rout by 
tke mob, and tkeir leader was well ducked. Tke entkusiasm 
spread to secluded isles, to factories in foreign countries, to 
remote colonies. Tke Association was signed by tke rude 
fiskermen of tke SciUy Eocks, by tke Englisk merckants of 
Malaga, by tke Englisk merckants of Genoa, by tke citizens 
of Kew York, by tke tobacco planters of Virginia, and by tke 
sugar planters of Barbadoes.* 

Emboldened by success, tkeWkig leaders ventured to ju’O- 
ceed a step fuitker. They brought into tke Lower House a 
bin for tke securing of tke King’s person and government. 
By tkiR bill it was provided tkat whoever, while tke war 
lasted, should come from France into England witkout tke 
royal license should meur tke penalties of treason, tkat tke 
suspension of tke Habeas Corpus Act should continue to tke 
end of tke year 1696 , and tkat aU functionaries appointed by 
William should retain tkeir offices, notwitkstandmg kis death, 
till kis successor should be pleased to dismiss them. Tke 
form of Association which the House of Commons had adop- 
ted was solenmly ratified; and it was provided tkat no person 
should sit in that House or should hold any office, civil or 
military, witkout signing. Tke Lords were indulged in tke 
use of tkeir own form; and nothing was said about the clergy. 

The Tories, headed by Finek and Seymour, complained 
bitterly of this new test, and ventured once to divide, but 

* See the London Gazettes during April 1696; Postman, April 

several weeks ; L’Hermitage, March If., 9. 25. 30. 
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CHAP, were defeated. Finch, seems to have been heard patiently ; 

^ but, notwitbstanding all Seymour’s eloquence, tlie contemp- 
tuous manner in wh-icli he spoke of the Association raised a 
storm against which he could not stand. Loud cries of “ the 
Tower, the Tower, were heard. Haughty and imperious as 
he was, he was forced to explain away his words, and could 
scarcely, by apologising in a manner to which he was little 
accustomed, save himself from the humiliation of being called 
to the bar and reprimanded on his knees. The bill went up 
to the Lords, and passed with great speed in spite of the op- 
position of Rochester and Hottinghani.'^ 

Bill for tte The nature and extent of the change which the discovery 
of the Assassination Plot had produced in the temper of the ' 
' House of Commons and of the nation is strikingly illustrated 
by the history of a bill entitled a Bill for the fiu’ther Eegula- 
tion of Elections of Members of Parliament. 

The moneyed interest was almost entirely Whig, and wa s 
therefore an object of dislike to the Tories. The rapidly 
growing power of that interest was generally regarded with 
jealousy by landowners whether they were T^igs or Tories. 
It was something new and monstrous to see a trader from 
Lombard Street, who had no tie to the soil of our island, and 
whose wealth was entirely personal and movable, post down 
to Devonshire or Sussex with a portmanteau full of guineas, 
offer himself as candidate for a borough in opposition to a 
neighbouring gentleman whose ancestors had been regularly 
returned ever since the Wars of the Eoses, and come in at 
the head of the poll. Yet even this was not the worst. More 
than one seat in Parliament, it was said, had been bought 
and sold over a dish of coffee at Garraway’s. The purchasei 
had not been required even to go tlirougla the form of show- 
ing himself to the electors. Without leaving his counting 
house in Cheapside, he had been chosen to represent a place 
which he had never seen. Such things were intolerable. No 
man, it was said, ought to sit in the English legislature who 
was not master of some hundreds of acres of English 
ground.t A bill was accordingly brought in for excluding 
from the House of Commons every person who had not a cer- 
tain estate in land. For a Imight of a shire the qualification 
was fixed at five hundred a year; for a burgess at two hun- 

* Journals of the Commons and Lords, Men, and the Considerations npon Cor-* 
I/Hermita^e, April Ig. 1696. rupt Elections of Members to serve in 

t See the Ereeholder’s Plea against Parliament. Both these pamphlets we 
Stockjobbing Elections of Parliament published in 1701. 
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di’ed a yeaa*. Early in February tliis Tbill was read a second CHAP, 
time and referred to a Select Committee. A. motion was . 
made tbat the Committee should be instructed to add a clause 
enacting tbat all elections should be by ballot. Whether this 
motion proceeded from a Whig or from a Tory, by what 
arguments it was supported, and on what grounds it was 
opposed, we hare now no nreans of discovering. We know only 
that it was rejected withe at a division. 

Before the bill came back from the Committee, some of the 
most respectable constituent bodies in the hingdom had 
raised their voices against the new restriction to which it was 
proposed to subject them. There had in general been little 
sympathy between the commercial towns and the Universities. 

For the commercial towns were the chief seats of Whiggism 
and hTonconformity ; and the Universities were zealous for 
the Crown and the Church. Wow, however, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge made common cause with London and Bristol. It was 
hard, said the Academics, that a grave and learned man, sent 
by a large body of grave and learned men, to the Great 
Council of the nation, should be thought less fit to sit in that 
Council than a boozing clown who had scarcely literature 
enough to entitle him to the benefit of clergy. It was hard, 
said the traders, that a merchant prince, who had been the 
first magistrate of the first city in the world, whose name on 
the back of a biU commanded entire confidence at Smyrna 
and at Genoa, at Hamburg and at Amsterdam, who had at sea 
ships every one of which was worth a manor, and who had re- 
peatedly, when the liberty and religion of the kingdom were 
in peril, advanced to the government, at an hour’s notice, 
five or ten thousand pounds, should be supposed to have a less 
state in the prosperity of the commonwealth tba.n a squire 
who sold his own buUocks and hops over a pot of ale at the 
nearest market town. On the report, it was moved that the 
Universities should be excepted : but the motion was lost by 
a hundred and fifty-one votes to a hundred and forty-three. 

On the third reading it was moved that the City of London 
sho^d be excepted ; but it was not thought advisable to 
divide. The final question, that the bill do pass, was carried 
by a hundred and seventy-three votes to a hundred and fifty, 
on the day which preceded the discovery of the Assassination 
Plot. The Lords agreed to the bill without any amendment. 

William had to consider whether he would give or with- 
hold his assent. The commercial towns of the kingdom, and 
among them the City of London, which had always stood 
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firmly by liiiii;, and ' ■wHcli had extricated him many times 
from great embarrassments, implored his imotection. It was 
represented to him that the Commons were far indeed from 
being nnanimons on this subject ; that, in the last stage, the 
majority had been only twenty-tlmee in a full House ; that the 
motion to except the Universities had been lost by a majority 
of only eight. On full consideration he resolved not to j)ass 
the bni. Nobody, he said, could accuse him of acting selfishly 
on this occasion : his prerogative was not concerned in the 
matter ; and he could have no objection to the pro]>osed law 
except that it would he mischievous to his people. 

On the tenth of April 1696, therefore, the Clerk of the 
Parliament was commanded to inform the Houses that His 
Majesty would consider of the Bill for the further Eegulation 
of Elections. Some violent Tories in the House of Commons 
flattered themselves that they might be able to carry a reso- 
lution reflecting on the King. They moved that whoever had 
advised him to refuse his assent to their bill was an enemy to 
him and to the nation. Never was a greater blunder com- 
mitted. The temper of the House was very different from 
what it had been on the day when the address against Port- 
land’s grant had been voted by acclamation. The detection 
of a murderous conspiracy, the apprehension of a French 
invasion, had changed everything. William was popular. 
Every day ten or twelve bales of parchment covered with the 
sigiiatm’es of associators were laid at his feet. Nothing could 
be more imprudent than to propose, at such a time, a thinly 
disguised vote of censure on him. The moderate Tories accord- 
ingly separated themselves from their angry and unreasonable 
brethren. The motion was rejected by two hundred and nine- 
teen votes to seventy ; and the House ordered the question 
and the numbers on both sides to be published, in order that 
the world might know how completely the attempt to produce 
a quarrel between the King and his Parliament had failed.-^ 

The country gentlemen might perhaps have been more in- 
clined to resent the loss of their bill, had they not been put 
into high good humour by the passing of another bill which 
they considered as even more important. The project of 
a Land Bank had been revived, in a form less shocking to 
common sense and less open to ridicule than that which had, 
two years before, been under the consideration of the House 

* The history of this hill will he L’Hermitage, April 1G96. The hill 
found ill the Journals of the Commons, itself is among the Archives of the 
and in a very interesting despatch of House of Lords. 
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of Commons. Cliambeiiayiie indeed protested loudly against 
all inodificatioiis of liis plan, and proclaimed, with nndiinin- . 
ished confidence, that he would make all his comiti^ymen 
rich if they would only let him. He was not, he said, the first 
great discoverer whom princes and statesmen had regarded as 
a dreamer. Henry the Seventh had, in an evil hour, refused 
to listen to Christox^her Colnmhiis ; and the consequence had 
been that England had lost the mines of Mexico and Peru. 
But what were the mines of Mexico and Peru to the riches 
of a nation blessed with an unlimited paper currency ? 
By this time, however, the united force of reason and ridicule 
had reduced the once numerous sect which followed Cham- 
berlapie to a small and select company of incorrigible fools. 
Few even of the squires now believed in his two great doc- 
trines ; the doctrine that the State can, by merely calling 
a bundle of old rags ten millions sterling, add ten mil- 
lions sterling to the riches of the nation ; and the doctrine 
that a lease of land for a term of years may be worth many 
times the fee simple. But it was stiU the general opinion 
of the country gentlemen that a bank, of which it should 
be the special business to advance money on the security 
of land, might be a great blessing to the nation. Harley 
and the Speaker Foley now proposed that such a bank 
should be established by Act of Parliament, and promised 
that, if their plan was adopted, the King should be amply 
supplied with money for the next campaign. 

The Whig leaders, and especially Montague, saw that the 
scheme was a delusion, that it must speedily fail, and that, 
before it failed, it might not improbably ruin their own 
favourite institution, the Bank of England. But on this 
X>oint they had against them, not only the whole Tory party, 
but also their master and many of their followers. The 
necessities of the State were pressing. The offers of the 
projectors were tempfcing. The Bank of England had, in 
return for its charter, advanced to the State only one million 
at eight per cent. The Land Bank would advance more than 
two millions and a half at seven per cent. William, whose 
chief object was to procure money for the service of the year, 
was little inclined to find fault with any source from which 
two millions and a half could be obtained. Sunderland, who 
generally exerted his influence in favour of the Whig leaders, 
fiiiied them on this occasion. The Whig country gentlemen 
were delighted by the prospect of being able to repair their 
stables, reiflenish their cellars, and give portions to their 
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daiigMers. It was impossible to contend against sucli a 
combination of force. A bill was passed wMcb aiitborised 
the government to borrow two million five hundred and sixty- 
four thousand pounds at seven per cent. A fund, arising 
chiefly from a new tax on salt, was set apart for the payment 
of the interest. If, before the first of August, the subscrip- 
tion for one half of this loan should have been filled, and if 
one half of the sum subscribed should have been paid into 
the Exchequer, the subscribers were to become a corporate 
body, mider the name of the hTational Land Bank. As this 
bank was expressly intended to accommodate country gentle- 
men, it was strictly interdicted from lending money on any 
private security other than a mortgage of land, and was 
bound to lend on mortgage at least half a million annually. 
Tlie interest on this half million was not to exceed three and 
a half per cent, if the payments were quarterly, or four per 
cent, if the payments were half yearly. At that time the 
market rate of interest on the best mortgages was foU six 
per cent. The shrewd observers at the Dutch Embassy 
therefore thought that the subscription would never be half 
filled up ; and it seems strange that any sane person should 
have thought otherwise.^ 

It was vain however to reason against the general infatu- 
ation. The Tories exultingly predicted that the Bank ol 
Eobert Harley Avould completely eclipse the Bank of Charles 
Montague. The bill passed both Houses. On the twenty- 
seventh of April it received the royal assent ; and the Par- 
liament was immediately afterwards prorogued. 

^ TBe Act is 7 & 8 Will. 3. c. 31. Its Mstory may be traced in the Journals. 
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OiT ilic seventli of May 1696, William landed in Holland/'^ 
Thence he proceeded to Flanders, and took the command of 
the allied forces, which were collected in the neighbonrhood 
of Ghent. Villeroy and Bonfflers were already in the field. 
All Europe waited impatiently for great news fi'oin the 
Netherlands, but waited in vain. No aggressive movement 
was made. The object of the generals on both sides was to 
keep their trooiDS from dying of hunger; and it was an object 
by no means easily attained. The treasuries both of France 
and England were empty. Lewis had, during the winter, 
created with great difficulty and expense a gigantic nlaga- 
zine at Givet on the frontier of his kingdom. The buildings 
were commodious and of vast extent. The quantity of pro- 
vender laid up in them for horses was immense. The num- 
ber of rations for men was commonly estimated at fi'om 
three to four millions. But early in the spring Athlone and 
Cohorn had, by a bold and dexterous move, surprised Givet, 
and had utterly destroyed both storehouses and stores. f 
France, already fainting from exhaustion, was in no condition 
to repair such a loss. Sieges such as those of Mons and 
Namur v/ere operations too costly for her means. The busi- 
ness of her army now was, not to conquer, but to subsist. 

The army of William was reduced to straits not less pain- 
ful. The material wealth of England, indeed, had not been 
^ery seriously impaired by the drain which the war had 
caused : but she was suffiering severely from the defective 
state of that instrument by which her material wealth was 
distributed. 

Saturday, the second of May, had been fixed by Parliament 
as the last day on wliich the clipped crowns, halfcrowns and 
shillings were to be received by tale in payment of taxes.J 

* London Gazette, May 4. 1696. money must Le bronghfc in before the 

t Ibid. March 12. 16. 1696 ; Monthly fourth of May. As the third was a 
Mercury for March, 1696. Sunday, the second was practically the 

{ The Act provided that the clipped last day. 
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Tlie Exchequer was besieged from dawn till midiiiglit by an 
immense mnltitnde. It was necessary to call in tlie guards 
for the purpose of keeping order. On the following Monday 
began a cruel agony of a few months, which was destined to 
be succeeded by many years of almost unbroken prosperity/'^ 

Most of the old silver had vanished. The new silver had 
scarcely made its appearance. Several millions sfcerliiig, 
in ingots and hammered coin, were lying in the vaults of 
the Exchequer; and the milled money as yet came forth 
very slowly from the Mint.f Alarmists predicted that the 
wealthiest and most enlightened kingdom in Europe would 
be reduced to the state of those barbarous societies in which 
a mat is bought with a hatchet, and a pair of mocassins with 
a piece of venison. 

There were, indeed, some hammered pieces which had 
escaped mutilation; and sixpences not clipped within the 
innermost ring were stUl current. This old money and the 
new money together made up a scanty stock of silver, which, 
with the help of gold, was to carry the nation through the 
summer and autumn.{ The manufacturers generally con- 
trived, though with extreme difficulty, to pay their workmen 
in coin.§ The upper classes seemed to have lived to a great 
extent on credit. Even an opulent man seldom had the 
means of discharging the weekly bills of his baker and 
butcher, II A promissory note, however, subscribed by such 
a man, was readily taken in the distiict where his means and 
character were well known. The notes of the wealthy money- 
changers of Lombard Street circulated widely.il The paper 
of the Bank of England did much service, and would have 
done more, but for the unliappy error into which the Parlia- 
ment had recently been led by Harley and Eoley. The con- 
Mence which the public had felt in that powerful and 
opulent Company had been shaken by the act which estab- 
lished the Land Bank. It might well be doubted whether 
there would be room for the two rival institutions; and of the 


• * L’Hermitage, May^. 1696; London 
Newsletter, May 4., May 6 . In the News- 
letter the fourth of May is mentioned as 
the day so much taken notice of for 
the universal concern people had in it.” 

t London Newsletter, May 21 . 1696 ; 
Old Postmaster, June 25. : L’Hermitage, 
May if. 

I Haynes’s Brief Memoirs, Laxisdowne 
MSS. 801. 

§ See the petition from Birmingham 
in the Commons’ J oumals, Nov, 12. 1696; 


and the petition from Leicester, Nov. 21 . 

II “Money exceeding scarce, so that 
none was paid or received : but all was 
on trust.”— Evelyn, May 13. And again, 
on June 11 ,: “Want of current money 
to carry on the smallest concerns, even 
for daily provisions in the markets.” 

l! L’Hermitage, 7 ^ See a Letter of 
Dryden to Tonson, which Malone, with 
great probability, supposes to have* * * § been 
written at this time. 
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two, the younger seemed to he the favouiite of the gOFern- 
nient and of the legislature. The price of the stock of the 
Bank of England had gone rapidly down from a hundred and 
ten to eighty “three. Meanwhile the goldsmiths, wdio had 
from the first been hostile to that great corporation, were 
plotting against it. They collected its paper from every 
quarter ; and on the fouidh of May, when the Exchequer had 
just swallowed up most of the old money, and when scarcely 
any of the new money had been issued, they flocked to 
Grocers’ Hall, and insisted on immediate pajunent. A single 
goldsmith demanded thirty thousand pounds. The Directors, 
in this extremity, acted wisely and firmly. They refused to 
cash the notes which had been thus maliciously presented, 
and left the holders to seek a remedy in Westminster IlalL 
Other creditors, who came in good faith to ask for their due, 
were paid. The conspirators affected to triumph over the 
powerful body, which they hated and dreaded. The bank 
which had recently begun to exist under such splendid 
auspices, which had seemed destined to make a revolution 
in commerce and in finance, wdiich had been the boast of 
London and the envy of Amsterdam, was abeady insolvent, 
ruined, dishonoured. Wretched pasquinades were xmblished, 
the Trial of the Land Bank for murdering the Bank of Eng- 
land, the last Will and Testament of the Bank of England, 
the Epitaph of the Bank of England, the Liquest on the 
Bank of England. But, in spite of all this clamour and all 
this wit, the correspondents of the States General reported 
that the Bank of England had not really suffered in the 
public esteem, and that the conduct of the goldsmiths was 
generally condemned.'^' 

The Directors soon found it impossible to procure silver 
enough to meet every claim which was made on them in good 
faith. They then bethought them of a new expedient. They 
made a call of twenty per cent on the proprietors, and thus 
raised a sum which enabled them to give every applicant 
fifteen per cent in milled money on what was due to him. 
They returned Mm his note, after making a minute upon it 
that part had been jpaid.f A few notes thus marked are still 
preserved among the archives of the Bank, as memorials of 
that terrible time. The paper of the Corporation continued 

* L’Hermitage to the States General, for mnrdermg the Banh of England at 
May ; Lnttreirs Diary, May 7. ; Paris Grocers’ Hall, 1696. The Will and the 
Gazette, June ; Trial and Condemna- Epitaph -will he found in the Trial, 
tioa of the Land Bank at Exeter Change f L’Hermitage, June p. 1696. 
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to circulate: but the value fluctuated violently from day to 
day, and indeed from liour to liour; for the public mind was 
in so excitable a state tbat tlie most absurd lie wMcb a 
stoclgobber could invent sufficed to send tbe price up or 
doTO. One week tlie discount was only six per cent, in 
another week twenty-four per cent. A tenpound note, which 
had been taken in the morning as worth more than nine 
pounds, was often worth less than eight pounds before 
night. 

Another, and, at that conjuncture, a more effectual sub- 
stitute for a metallic currency, owed its existence to the 
ingenuity of Charles Montague. He had succeeded in en- 
grafting on Harley’s Land Bank Bill a clause which em- 
powered the government to issue negotiable paper bearing'- 
interest at the rate of threepence a day on a hundred pounds. 
In the midst of the general distress and confusion appeared 
the first Exchequer Bills, drawn for various amounts from a 
hundred pounds down to five pounds. These instruments 
were rapidly distributed over the kingdom by the post, and 
were everywhere welcome. The Jacobites talked violently 
against them in every coffeehouse, and wrote much detestable 
verse against them, Wt to little purpose. The success of the 
plan was such, that the ministers at one time resolved to 
issue twentyshilling bills, and even fifteenshilling bills, for 
the payment of the troops. But it does not appear that this 
resolution was carried into effect, f 

It is difficult to imagine how, without the Exchequer Bills, 
the government of the country could have been carried on 
during that year. Every source of revenue had been affected 
by the state of the currency 5 and one soui’ce, on which the 


* On this subject see the Short His- 
tory of the Last Parliament, 1699 ; Nar- 
cissus Luttrell’s Diaiy ; the newspapers 
of 1696 passim, and the letters of L’Her- 
mitage passim. See also the petition of 
the Clothiers of Gloucester in the Com- 
mons’ Journal, Nov. 27.1696. Oldmixon, 
v/ho had been himself a sufferer, writes 
on this subject with even more than his 
usual acrimony. 

t See L’Hcrmitagc, June 

Aug. i , -1^ 1696 ; Luttrell’s 
Diary, Aug. 4. The Postman of August 
15. mentions the great benefit derived 
from the Exchequer Bills. The Pegasus 
of Aug. 24. says : The Exchequer Bills 
do more and more obtain with the 
public; and’tis no wonder ” The Pega- 
sus of Aug. 28. says : “ They pass as 


money from hand to hand : ’tis observed 
that such as cry them down are ill 
affected to the Government.” “ They are 
found by experience,” says the Postman 
of the seventh of May follo’^viiig, “ to be 
of extraordinary use to the merchants 
and traders of the City of London, and 
all other parts of the kingdom.” I will 
give one specimen of the unmetrieal and 
almost unintelligible doggrel which the 
Jacobite poets published on this sub- 
ject:— 

“ Pray, Sir, did you hear of the late proclamation , 

Of sending paper for payment quite thro’ the 
nation ? 

Yes, Sir, I have ; they *re your Montague’s 
notes, 

Tinctured and coloured by your Parliament 
' votes. 

But ’tis plain on the people to he but a toast. 

They come by the carrier and go by the post.’' 
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Parliament liad confidently reckoned for tlie means of de- CHAP. 

■""'V'VTT " 

fraying more tliaii liaif the charge of the war, had yielded ^ 

not a single farthing. 

The smn expected fi'om the Land Banlc was near two mil- Fmancial 
lion six hundred thousand pounds. Of this sum one half 
was to be subscribed, and one quarter paid up by the first of 
August. The King, just before his departure, had signed 
a warrant apj)omting certain commissioners, among whom 
Harley and Foley were the most eminent, to receive the 
names of the contributors."^" A great meeting of persons 
interested in the scheme was held in the Hall of the Middle 
Temple. One office was opened at Exeter Change, another 
at Mercers’ Hall. Forty agents went down into the country, 
and announced to the landed gentry of every shire the ap- 
proach of the golden age of high rents and low interest. The 
Council of Eegency, in order to set an examjfie to the nation, 
put down the King’s name for five thousand pounds ; and the 
newspapers assured the world that the subscription would 
speedily be filled.f But when three weeks had passed away, 
it was found that only fifteen hundred pounds had been 
added to the five thousand contributed by the King. Many 
wondered at this : yet there was little cause for wonder. 

The sum which the friends of the project had undertaken to 
raise was a sum which only the enemies of the project could 
furnisL. The country gentlemen wished well to Harley’s 
scheme: but they wished well to it because they wanted to 
boiTow money on easy terms 5 and, wanting to borrow money, 
they of course were not able to lend it. The moneyed class 
alone could supply what was necessary to the existence of 
the Land Bank : and the Land Bank was avowedly intended 
to diminish the profits, to destroy the political influence, and 
to lower the social position of the moneyed class. As the 
usurers did not choose to take on themselves the expense of 
putting do-wn usury, the whole plan failed in a mamier which, 
if the aspect of public affairs had been less alarming, would 
have been exquisitely ludicrous. The day drew near. The 
neatly ruled pages of the subscription book at Mercers’ Hall 
were still blank. The Commissioners stood aghast. In their 
distress they applied to the government for indulgence. Many 
great capitalists, they said, were desirous to subscribe, but 
stood aloof because the terms were too hard. There ought 
to be some relaxation. Would the Council of Eegency con- 

^ Commons’ Journals, Nov. 25. 1696. inons’ Journals, Nov. 25. ; Postman, May 

t LHermitage, June 1696 : Com- 6., June 4., July 2. 
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sent to an abatement of tliree Imndrecl tbonsand pounds ? 
Tlie finances were in siicb a state, and the letters in wbicb, 
tbe King represented bis wants were so urgent, tliat tlie 
Conncil of Eegency hesitated. The Commissioners were asked 
whether they would engage to raise the whole sum, with this 
abatement. Their answer was unsatisfactory. They did not 
Yentnre to say that they could command more than eight 
hundred thousand ];)omids. The negotiation was, therefore, 
broken off. The first of August came; and the whole amount 
contributed by the whole nation to the magnificent under- 
taking from which so much had been expected was two 
thousand one hundred pounds.’^ 

Just at this conjuncture Portland arrived from the Con- 
tinent. He had been sent by William with charge to obtain 
money, at whatever cost, and from whatever quarter. The 
King had strained his privade ^ credit in Holland to procure 
bread for his army. But all was insufficient. He wrote to his 
Ministers that, unless they could send him a speedy supply, his 
troops would either rise in mutiny or desert by thousands. 
He knew, he said, that it would be hazardous to call Parlia- 
ment together during his absence. But, if no other resource 
could be devised, that hazard must be run.f The Council 
of Eegency, in extreme embaiTassment, began to wish that 
the terms, hard as they were, which had been offered by the 
Commissioners at Mercers’ Hall had been accepted. The 
negotiation was renewed. Shrewsbury, Godolphin, and Port- 
land, as agents for the King, had several conferences with 
Harley and Foley, who had recently pretended that eight 
hundred thousand pounds were ready to be subscribed to the 
Land Bank. The Ministers gave assurances that, if, at this 
conjuncture, even half that sum were advanced, those who 
had done this service to the State should, in the next session, 
be incorporated as a National Land Bank. Harley and Foley 
at first promised, with an air of confidence, to raise what was 
required. But they soon went back from their word : they 
showed a great inclination to be punctilious and quarrelsome 
about trifles : at length the eight hundred thousand j)Ounds 
dwindled to forty thousand; and even the forty thousand 
could be had only on hard conditions. { So ended the great 
delusion of the Land Bank. The Commission expired ; and 
the offices were closed. 

* L’Hermita.ge, July 1G96; t William to Ileinsms, July 30. 1696; 

Commons’ Joxmials, Xoy. 25; Paris Ga- William to Shrewsbury, July 23. 30, 31. 
aette, June 30., August 25. ; Old Post- J Shrewsbury to William, July 28. 31., 
master, July 9. Aug. 4. 1696 ; L’llcrmitage, Aug. 
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Aaid now the Conncil of Eegeney, almost in despair, had 
reconi’se to the Bank of England. Two hundred thonsand v, 
pounds was the very smallest sum which would suffice to 
meet the King’s most pressing wants. Would the Bank of 
England advance that sum ? The capitalists who had the 
chief sway in the corpoi'ation were in had humoui', and not 
without reason. But fair words, earnest entreaties, and large 
promises were not spared : all the influence of Montague, 
which was justly great, was exerted : the Bhectors promised 
to do their best : but they apprehended tliat it would be im- 
possible for them to raise the money without maldng a second 
call of twenty per cent on their constituents. It wms neces- 
sary that the question should be submitted to a General 
Court : ia such a court more than six hundred persons were 
entitled to vote ; and the result might well be doubted. Tire 
proprietors were summoned to meet on the fifteenth of 
August at Grocers’ Hall. During the painful interval of 
suspense, Shrewsbury wrote to his master in language more 
tragic thn.n is often fouird in official letters. “ If this should 
not succeed, God knows what can be done. Any thing must 
be tried and ventured rather than lie down and die.”* On 
the fifteenth of August, a great epoch in the history of the 
Banli:, the General Court was held. In the chair sate Sir 
John Houblon, the Governor, who was also Lord Mayor of 
London, and, what would in our time be thought strange, a 
Commissioner of the Admiralty. Sir Jolm, in a speech, every 
word of which was in writing, and had been carefully con- 
sidered by the Directors, explained the case, and implored 
the assembly to stand by King William. Tliere was at first 
a little murmiu-ing. “ If our notes would do,” it was said, 
we should be most willing to assist His Majesty: but two 
hundred thousand pounds in hard money at a time like 

this .” The Governor annomiced explicitly that nothing 

but gold or silver would supply the necessities of the army in 
Elanders. At length the question was put to the vote ; and 
every hand in the HaU was held up for sending the money. 
The letters from the Dutch Embassy informed the States 
General that the events of that day had bound the Bank and 
the government together in close alliance, and that several 
of the ministers had, immediately after the meeting, pur- 
chased stock merely in order to give a pledge of their attach- 

^ Shrewsbury to AVilliam, Aug. 7. 1C9G ; L’Hermitage, Aug, IJ. ; London Gazette, 
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cmp. ment to the body which had rendered so great a service to 
^ " - the State.* 

mtore the strenuous exertions were makhig to hasten the 

mtrrency. I'ecoinage. ^ Since the Eestoration, the Mint had, lUre eveiy 
other public establishment in the kingdom, been a nest of 
idlers and jobbers. The important office of Warden, worth 
seven hundred a year, then a handsome 
uidependence, had become a mere sinecure, and had been 
filled by a succession of fine gentlemen, who were well known 
at the hazard table of Whitehall, but who never condescended 
to come near the Tower. This office had just become vacant, 
and Montague had obtained it for Newton. f The ability, 
the industry, and the strict uprightness of the great j)hilo - 
sopher speedily pi’odueed a complete revolution throughout 
the department which was under his direetion.t He devoted 
himself to his task with an activity which left liim no time 
to spare for those pursuits in which he had surpassed Archi- 
medes and Galileo. Tid the gi'cat work was completely done, 
he resisted firmly, and almost angrily, every attempt that 
was made by men of science, here or on the Continent, to 
draw him away from his official duties.§ The old officers of 



* L’Hermitage, Aag. if. 1696. Among 
the records of the Bank is a resolution 
of the Directors prescribing the very 
words which Sir John Houblon was to 
use. William’s sense of the service done 
by the Bank on this occasion is expressed 


in his letter to Shrewsbury of 
One of the Directors, in a letter con- 
cerning the Bank, printed in 1697, says, 
** The Directors could not have answered 
it to their members, had it been for any 
less occasion than the preservation of 
the kingdom.” 

t Haynes’s Brief Kemoires; Lans- 
downe MSS. 801. Montague’s friendly 
letter to Hewton, announcing the ap- 
pointment, has been repeatedly printed. 
It bears date March 19. 169§. 

. i } very great pleasure in quot- 
ing the words of Haynes, an able, expe- 
pencedj and practical man, who had been 
in the habit of transacting business with 
Hewton, They have never, I believe 
been printed. » Mr. Isaac Newton, public 
Professor of the Mathematieks in Cam- 
bndge, the greatest philosopher, and one 
of the best men of this age, was, by a 
great and wise statesman, recommended 
to the favour of the late King for War- 
den of the King’s Mint and Kxchanges, 
tr,r wnich he was peculiarly qualified 
bwsime of his extraordinary skill in 


numbers, and his great integrity, by the 
first of which he could judge correctly of 
the Mint accounts and transactions as 
soon as he entered upon his office ; and 
by the latter — I mean his integrity— he 
sett a standard to the conduct and beha- 
viour of every officer and clerk in the 
Mint. Well had it been for the publiek, 
had he acted a few years sooner in that 
situation.” It is interesting to compare 
this testimony, borne by a man who 
thoroughly understood the business of 
the Mint, with the childish talk of Pope 
as reported^ by Spence. “ Sir Ismic 
Ne^iton, said Pope, “ though so deep in 
algebra and fluxions, could not readily 
make up a common account ; and, whilst 
he was Master of the Mint, used to o-et 
somebody to make up the accounts for 
him.' Some of the statesmen with whom 
Pope lived might have told him that it is 
not always from ignorance of arithmetic 
that persons at the head of great de- 
partments leave to clerks the business of 
casting ly pounds, shillings, and pence. 

^ ‘ I do not love,” he wrote to Plam- 

stecd, to be printed on every occasion, 
much less to be dunned and teased by 
foreigners about mathematical things, 
or to be thouglit by our own people to be 
trifling away my time about them, when 
1 am about the King’s business.” 
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tlie Mint had thought it a great feat to coin sflyer to the 
amount of fifteen thousand pounds in a week. When Mon- , — 
tague talked of thirty or forty thousand, these men of form 
and precedent pronounced the thing impracticable. But the 
energy of the young Chancellor of the Exchequer and of his 
friend the Warden accomplished far greater wonders. Soon 
nineteen niiUs were going at once in the Tower. As fast as 
men could be trained to the work in London, bands of them 
were sent off to other parts of the kingdom. Mints were 
established at Bristol, York, Exeter, Norwich, and Chester. 

This arrangement was in the highest degree popular. The 
machhiery and the workmen were welcomed to the new 
stations with the ringing of bells and the firing of guns. The 
weekly issue increased to sixty thousand pounds, to eighty 
thousand, to a hundred thousand, and at length to a hundred 
and twenty thousand.’^ Yet even this issue, though great, not 
only beyond precedent, but beyond hope, was scanty when 
compared with the demands of the nation. Nor did all the 
newly stamped silver pass into chcidation: for during the 
summer and autumn those politicians who were for raising the 
denomination of the coin were active and clamorous; and it 
was generally expected that, as soon as the Parliament should 
reassemble, a strong effort would be made tO' carry a law 
enacting that ninepence should be a shilling. Of course no 
person who thought it probable that he should, at a day not 
far distant, be able to pay a debt of a pound with three crown 
pieces instead of four, was willing to part with a crown piece 
till that day arrived. Most of the milled pieces were there- 
fore hoarded. t May, June, and July passed away without 
any perceptible increase in the quantity of good money. It 
was not till August that the keenest observer could discern 
the first faint signs of returning prosperity. J 

The distress of the common people was severe, and was Distrebs 
aggravated by the follies of magistrates and by the arts of 
malecontents. The Lords Justices, by an order in Council, tSrtem- 
exhorted gentlemen who were in the Commission of the 
Peace to hold frequent meetings, and to see that both the ’ 
laws for the relief of the poor, and the laws for the repression 
of vagrancy and rioting were effectually put in execution. § 

* Hopton Haynes’s Brief Memoires; f Paris Gazette, Aug. 11. 1696. 

Lansdowne MSS. 801 ; the Old Post- { On the 7th of August L’Hermitage 

master, July 4. 1696; the Postman, remarked for the first time that money 

May 30,, July 4., September 12. 19., Oc- seemed to be more abundant. 

tober 8. ; Luttrell’s Diary and LHermi- § London Gazette, July 6. 1696 ; Kar* 

tage’s despatches of this summer and cissus Luttrell’s Diary, 

autumn, passim. 
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Those gentlemen were therefore timisuaUy active, through 
.. this trying summer, m every part of the country; nor can it 
pe doubted tliat tneir activity was on tlie whole beneficial 
£ut unfortunately many of them, not content with dis- 
charging their proper functions, took upon them to administer 
a strange sort of equity ; and as no tivo of these rural Praitors 
had exactly the same notion of what was equitable, their 
edicts added confusion to conftision. In one parish people 
were, m outrageous violation of the law, threatened with 
the stocks if they refused to take cHpped shiUings by 
tale. In the next parish it was dangerous to pay such shil- 
lings except by weight.^ The enemies of the government, 
at the same time, laboured indefatigably in their vocation. 
They harangued in every place of public resort, from the 
Chocolate House m Samt James’s Street to the sanded kitchen 
o the alehouse on the vfflage green. In verse and prose 

Of the Ws which they published at this time, the most 
remarkable was mitten by a deprived priest named Gras- 
combe, of whose ferocity and scurrility the most respectable 
nonjurors had long been ashamed. He now did his best to 
persuade the rabble to tear in pieces those members of Par- 
liament who had voted for the restoration of the currency.t 
It would be too much to say that the malignant industey 
0 this man and of men like him produced no effect on a 
population which was doubtless severely tried. There were 
tumults m several parts of the country, but tumults which 
were suppressed with little difficulty, and, as far as can be 
discovered, without the shedding of a di-op of blood.t In 
one place a crowd of poor ignorant creatm-es, excited by some 
knavish agitator, besieged the house of a Whig meir of 
Parliament, and clamorously insisted on having their short 
money changed. The gentleman consented, afd desired to 


* Compare Edmund Bohun’s Letter to 
Carey of the 31st of July 1696 with the 
Pans Gazette of the same date. Bohun’s 
description of the state of Suffolk is 
coloimed no doubt, by his constitu- 
tionally gloomy temper, and by the feel- 
ing with which he, not unnaturally, 
rega,rded the House of Commons. His 
statistics are not to be trusted ; and his 
predictions were signaJly falsified. But 
he may bo believed as to plain fiicts 
wmeh happened in his own parish. 

t As to Grascombe’s character, and 
the opinion entertained of him by the 
most estimable Jacobites, see the Life of 


Kettlewell, part iii. section 55. Lee the 
compiler of that work, mentions with 
just censure some of Grascombe’s ui'it- 
ings, but makes no allusion to the worst 
of them, the Account of the Proceedings 
f ^ Commons in relation 

to the Leeo.ning of the Clipped Money, 
and falling the price of Guineas. That 
Grascombe was the author, was proved 
beiore a Committee of the House of 
Commons. See the Journals, Hoy. 30 

1096. 
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know Low mncli they Lad Lroiiglil. After some delay tLey 
were able to produce a single clipped Lalf crown."^ Such 
disturbances as this were at a distance exaggerated into in- 
surrections and massacres. At Paris, it was gravely asserted 
in print that, in an English town which was not named, a 
soldier and a butcher had quarrelled about a piece of money, 
that the soldier had killed the butcher, that the butcher’s man 
had snatched up a cleaver and Idlled the soldier, that a great 
fight had followed, and that fifty dead bodies had been left on 
the ground.t The truth was that the behaviour of the great 
body of the people was beyond all pi-aise. The Judges when, 
in September, they returned from their circuits, reported that 
the temper of the nation was excellent. J There was a pa- 
tience, a reasonableness, a good nature, a good faith, which 
nobody had anticipated. Every body felt that nothing but 
mutual help and mutual forbearance could prevent the disso- 
lution of society, A hard creditor, who sternly demanded pay- 
ment to the day in milled money, was pointed at in the streets, 
and was beset by his own creditors with demands which soon 
brought him to reason. Much mieasiness had been felt about 
the troops. It was scarcely possible to pay them regularly : 
if they were not paid regularly, it might well be apprehended 
that they would supply their wants by rapine ; and such ra- 
pine it was certain that the nation, altogether unaccustomed 
to military exaction and op ju'ession, would not tamely endure. 
But, strange to say, there was, through this cruel year, a 
better understanding than had ever been kno'wn between the 
soldiers and the rest of the community. The gentry, the 
farmers, the shopkeepers, supplied the redcoats with neces- 
saries in a manner so friendly and liberal that there wus no 
brawling and no marauding. Severely as these difiieulties 
have been felt,” L’Hermitage writes, “ they have xmoduced 
one happy effect : they have shown how good the spirit of 
the country is. ISTo person, however favourable his o];>inion 
of the English may have been, could have expected that a 
time of such suffering would have been a time of such tran- 
quillity.”§ 

Some men, who love to trace, in the strangely complicated 
maze of human affairs, the marks of more than human wis- 
dom^ were of ox3inion that, but for the interference of a 
gracious Providence, the plan so elaborately devised by great 

* See tlie answer to Grascombe, enti- i Xi’Hermitage, Ocfc. 1696. 
tied Eeflectioiis on a Scandalous Libel. § L’Hermitage, July §§., Oct. jrj. 

t Paris Gazette, Sept. 15. 1696. 1696. 
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tions with 
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tlie Duke 
of Savoy 
deserts the 
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statesmen and gi'eat pliilosopliers ATOnld Iiave failed com- 
pletely and ignominionsly. Often^ since tlie Eevolutioii, tlie 
Englisli liad been sullen and querulous, unreasonably jealous 
of the Dutch, and disposed to put the worst construction on 
every act of the King. Had the fourth of May found our 
ancestors in such a mood, it can scarcely be doubted that 
sharp distress, irritating minds already irritable, would have 
caused an outbreak, which must have shaken, and might 
have subverted, the throne of William. Happily, at the 
moment at which the loyalty of the nation was put to the 
most severe test, the King was more popular than he had 
ever been since the day on which the Crown was tendered to 
him in the Banqueting House. The plot which had been 
laid against his life had excited general disgust and horror. 
His reserved manners, his foreign attachments were forgotten. 
He had become an object of personal interest and of personal 
affection to his people. They were every where coming in 
crowds to sign the instrument which bound them to defend 
and to avenge him. They were every where carrying about 
in their hats the badges of their loyalty to him. They could 
hardly be restrained from inflicting summary punishment on 
the few who still dared openly to question his title. Jacobite 
was now a synonyme for cutthroat. Koted Jacobite laymen 
had just planned a foul murder, Koted Jacobite priests had, 
in the face of day, and in the administration of a solemn 
ordinance of religion, indicated their aj)probation of that 
murder. Many honest and pious men, who thought that 
their allegiance was still due to James, had indignantly relin- 
quished ail connection with zealots who seemed to think that 
a righteous end justified the most unrighteous means. Such 
was the state of public feeling during the summer and 
autumn of 1696 ; and therefore it was that hardships which, 
in any of the seven imeceding years, would certainly have 
produced a rebellion, and might perhaps have produced a 
counterrevolution, did not produce a single riot too serious 
to be suppressed by the constable’s staff. 

nevertheless, the effect of the commercial and fiiianeial 
crisis in England was felt through all the fleets and armies 
of the coalition. The great source of subsidies was dry. no 
important military operation could any where be attempted. 
Meanwhile overtures tending to peace had been made ; and a 
negotiation had been opened. Caillieres, one of the ablest of 
the many able envoys in the service of France, had been sent 
to the Netherlands, and had held many conferences with 
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Djkyelt. Those conferences might perhaps have come to a 
speedy and satisfactory close, had not France, at this time, 
won a great diplomatic victory in another quarter. Lewis had, 
during seven years, been scheming and labouring in vain to 
break the great array of potentates whom the dread of his might 
and of his ambition had brought together and kept together. 
But, during seven years, all his arts had been baffled by the skill 
of WiUiain ; and, when the eighth campaign opened, the con- 
federacy had not been weakened by a single desertion. Soon 
however it began to be suspected that the Duke of Savoy was 
secretly treating with the enemy. He solemnly assni'ed Gal- 
•way, who represented England at the Court of Turin, that 
there was not the slightest ground for such suspicions, and 
sent to William letters filled with professions of zeal for the 
common cause, and with earnest entreaties for more money. 
This dissimulation continued till a French army, commanded 
by Catinat, appeared in Piedmont. Tlien the Duke threw 
off his disguise, concluded a peace with France, joined his 
troops to those of Catinat, marched into the Milanese, and 
informed the allies whom he had just abandoned that, miless 
they wished to have him for an enemy, they must declare 
Italy neutral ground. The Courts of Viemia and Madrid, 
in great dismay, submitted to the terms w^hich he dictated. 
William expostulated and protested in vain. His influence 
was no longer what it had been. The general opinion of 
Europe was that the riches and the credit of England were 
completely exhausted ; and both her confederates and her 
enemies imagined that they might safely treat her wdth 
indignity. Spain, true to her invaluable maxim that every 
thing ought to be done for her and nothing by her, had the 
effrontery to reproach the Prince, to whom she owed it that 
she had not lost the Netherlands and Catalonia, because he 
had not sent troops and money to defend her possessions in 
Italy. The Imperial ministers formed and executed resolu- 
tions gravely affecting the interests of the coalition -without 
consulting him who had been the author and the soul of the 
coalition.* Lewis had, after the failure of the Assassination 
Plot, made up his mind to the disagreeable necessity of recog- 
nising William, and had authorised CaiUieres to make a decla- 
ration to that effect. But the defection of Savoy, the neutrality 
of Italy, the disunion among the allies, and, above all, the dis- 
tresses of England, exaggerated as those distresses wherein the 

* The Monthly Mercuries; Corre- 30. 1696; Memoir of the Marquess of 
sponclence hetween Shrewsbury and Leganes. 

Galv/ay; William to Ileinsius, July 23. 
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letters wMcIl tlie Jacobites of Samt Germains received from 
tlie Jacobites of London, produced a change. The tone of 
Caiilieres became high and arrogant ; lie went back from liis 
word, and refused to give any pledge that his master would 
acknowledge the Prince of Orange as King of Great Britain. 
The joy was great among the nonjurors. They had always, 
they said, been certain that the Great Monarch would not be 
so unmindful of his own glory and of the common interest 
of Sovereigns as to abandon the cause of his unfortunate 
guests, and to call an usurper his brother. They Imew 
from the best authority that His Most Christian Majesty 
had lately, at Fontainebleau, given satisfactory assurances 
on this subject to King Janies. Indeed, there is reason to 
believe that the project of an invasion of our island was 
again seriously discussed at Yersailles. Catinat’s army was 
now at liberty. Prance, relieved from all apprehension on 
the side of Savoy, might spare twenty thousand men for 
a descent on England ; and, if the misery and discontent 
here were such as was generally reported, the nation might 
be disposed to receive foreign deliverers with open arms.'^’ 

So gloomy was the prospect which lay before William, 
when, in the autumn of 1696, he quitted lii& camp in the 
Ketheiiands for England. His servants here meanwhile 
were looking forward to his arrival with intense anxiety. 
For that anxiety there were personal as well as public 
reasons. An event had taken jilace which had caused more 
uneasiness to the ministers than even the lamentable state 
of the money market and the Exchequer. 

During the King’s absence, the search for the Jacobites 
who had been conceimed in the plots of the preceding 
winter had not been intermitted; and of those Jacobites 
none was in gi’eater peril than Sir John Fenwick. His birth, 
his connections, the high situations which he had filled, 
the indefatigable activity with which he had, during several 
years, laboured to subvert the government, and the personal 
insolence with which he had treated the deceased Queen, 
marked him out as a man fit to be ma,de an example. He 
succeeded, however, in concealing himself from the officers 
of justice till the first heat of pursuit vras over. In his 
hidingplace he thought of an ingenious device which mighty 
as he conceived, save him from the fate of his friends Char- 
nock and Parkyns. Two witnesses were necessary to convict 

* William to Heinsius, Nov. Nov. 1696 ; Prior to Tioxington, 

Nov. If. ; Villiers to Shrewsbury, Nov, 
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Ixhn. It appeared, from wliat liad passed on the trials of his 
* accomplices, that there were only two witnesses who could 
prove his guilt. Porter and Goodman. His life was safe if 
either of these men could be persuaded to abscond. 

Penwick was not the only person who had strong reason 
to wish that Porter, or Goodman, or both, might be induced 
to leave England. Ailesbnry had been arrested, and com- 
mitted to the Tower; and he well knew that, if these men 
appeared against him, his head would be in serious danger. 
His friends and Fenwick’s raised what was thought a suffi- 
cient sum ; and two Irishmen, or, in the phrase of the news- 
papers of that day, bogtrotters, a barber named Clancy, and 
a disbanded captain named Donelagh, undertook the work 
of corruption. 

The first attempt was made on Porter. Clancy contrived 
to fall in with him at a tavern, threw out significant hints, 
and, finding that those hints were favourably received, opened 
a regular negotiation. The terms offered were alluring; 
three hundred guineas down, three hundred more as soon 
as the witness should be beyond sea, a handsome annuity 
I for life, a free pardon from King James, and a secure re- 

treat in France. Porter seemed inclined, and perhax^s was 
really inclined, to consent. He said that he still was what 
he had been, that he was at heart attached to the good cause, 
but that he had been tried beyond his strength. Life was 
sweet. It was easy for men who had never been in danger 
to say that none but a villain would save himself by hanging 
his associates ; but a few hours in Newgate, with the near 
prospect of a journey on a sledge to Tyburn, would teach 
such boasters to be more charitable. After repeatedly con- 
ferring with Clancy, Porter was introduced to Fenwick’s wife, 
Lady Mary, a sister of the Earl of Carlisle. Every thing was 
soon settled. Donelagh made the arrangements for the 
flight. A boat was in waiting. The letters which were 
to secme to the fugitive the |)rotection of King James were 
prepared by Fenwick. The horn’ and x>lace were fixed at 
which Porter was to receive the first instalment of the pro- 
mised reward. But his heart misgave him. He had, in 
truth, gone such lengths that it would have been madness 
in him to turn back. He had sent Charnock, King, Keyes, 
Friend, Parkyns, Eookwood, Cranburne, to the gallows. It 
was impossible that such a Judas could ever be really forgiven. 
In France, among the friends and comrades of those whom 
he had destroyed, his life would not be worth one day’s pur- 
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cliase. No j^ardon under tlie Great Seal would avert tlie 
stroke of tke avenger of blood. Nay, wlio could say that 
the bribe now offered was not a bait intended to lure the 
victim to the place wher*e a terrible doom awaited him ? Porter 
resolved to be true to that government under which alone he 
could be safe : he carried to Whitehall information of the 
whole intrigue; and he received full instructions from the 
ministers. On the eve of the day fixed for his departure 
he had a farewell meeting with Clancy at a tavern. Three 
hundred guineas were counted out on the table. Porter 
pocketed them, and gave a signal. Instantly several mes- 
sengers from the office of the Secretary of State rashed into 
the room, and produced a warrant. The unlucky barber was 
carried off to prison, tried for his offence, convicted, and J 
pilloried.* 1 

This mishap made Fenwick’s situation more perilous than : 
ever. At the next sessions for the City of London, a bill of 
indictment against him, for high treason, was laid before the 
grand jury. Porter and Goodman appeared as witnesses for 
the Crown, and the bill was found. Fenwick now thought 
that it was high time to steal away to the Continent. Ar- 
rangements were made for his passage. He quitted his hid- 
ingplace, and repaired to Eomney Marsh. There he hoped 
to find shelter till the vessel which was to convey him across 
the Channel should anive. For, though Hunt’s .establish- 
ment had been broken up, there were still in that di'eary 
region smugglers who carried on more than one lawless 
trade. It chanced that two of these men had just been 
arrested on a charge of harbouring traitors. The messengei 
who had taken them into custody was returning to London 
with them, vdien, on the high road, he met Fenwick face to 
face. Unfortunately for Fenwick, no face in England was 
better known than his. It is Sir John,” said the officer to 
the prisoners: Stand by me, my good fellows; and, I 
warrant you, you will have your pardons, and a bag of 
guineas besides.” The offer was too tempting to be refused : 
but Fenwick was better mounted than his assailants : he 
dashed through them, pistol in hand, and was soon out of 
sight. They pursued him : the hue and cry was raised ; the 
bells of ah the parish churches of the Marsh rang out the 

* My account of the attempt to cor- to the States General, May |f. 1696 ; 
rupt Porter is taken from his examina- the Postboy, May 9.; the Postman, May 
tion before the House of Cominons on 9.; Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary; London 
Nov, 16. 1696, and from the following Gazette, Oct. 19. 1696, 
sources: Burnet, ii. 183.; L’Hermitage 
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alarm : the wliole country was up : every path, was guarded : 
every tliichet was beaten: every lint was searclied; and at 
leno-th the fugitive was found in bed. Just then a bark, of 
very suspicious appearance, came in sight: she soon ap- 
proached the shore, and showed English colours : but to the 
practised eyes of the Kentish fishermen she looked much like 
a French privateer. It was not difficult to guess her errand. 
After waiting a short time in vain for her passenger, she 
stood out to sea,'^' 

Eenwick, unluckily for himself, was able so far to elude the 
vigilance of those who had charge of him as to scrawl with a 
lead pencil a short letter to his wife. Every line contained 
evidence of his guilt. All, he wrote, was over : he was a dead 
man, unless, indeed, his friends could, by dint of solicitation, 
obtain a pardon for him. Perhaps the united entreaties of all 
the Howards might succeed. He would go abroad; he would 
solemnly promise never again to set foot on English ground, 
and never to draw sword against the government. Or would 
it be possible to bribe a juryman or two to starve out the rest ? 

That,’’ he wrote, “ or nothing can save me.” This billet 
was intercepted in its way to the post, and sent up to White- 
hall. Eenwick was soon carried to London and brought 
before the Lords Justices. At first he held high language, 
■and bade defiance to his accusers. He was told that he had 
not always been so confident ; and his letter to his wife was 
laid before him. He had not till then been aware that it 
had fallen into hands for which it was not intended. His 
distress and confusion became great. He felt that, if he 
were instantly sent before a jury, a conviction was inevitable. 
One chance remained. If he could delay his trial for a 
short time, the judges would leave town for their circuits : 
a few weeks would be gained ; and in the course of a few 
weeks something might be done. 

He addi*essed himself particularly to the Lord Steward, 
Devonshire, with whom he had formerly had some connec- 
tion of a friendly kind. The unhappy man declared that he 
threw himself entirely on the royal mercy, and offered to dis- 
close all that he knew touching the plots of the Jacobites. 
That he knew much nobody could doubt. Devonshire ad- 
vised his colleagues to postpone the trial till the pleasure of 
William could be Imown. This advice was taken. The King 
was informed of what had passed; and he soon sent an 

^ London Gazette ; Narcissus Luttrell ; LHermitage, June p. ; Postman, Jnno 11. 
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CHAP. ansTi^er directing Devonsliirc to receive tlie prison or's con- 
fessioii ill writing, and to send it over to tlie ISTetlierlaiids 
with all speed.“^" 

Fenwick had now to consider what he should confess. 
Had he, according to his promise, revealed all that he Imew, 
there can be no doubt that his evidence would have seriously 
affected many Jacobite iiobleiiien, gentlemen, and clergymen. 
But, though he was very unwilling to die, attachment to his 
party was in his mind a stronger sentiment than the fear 
of death. The thought occurred to him that he might 
construct a story, which might possibly be considered as 
sufficient to earn his pardon, which would at least put 
off his trial some months, yet which would not injure a 
single sincere adherent of the banish&d dynasty, nay, which 
would cause distress and embarrassment to the enemies of 
that dynasty, and which would fill the Court, the Council, 
and the Parliament of Vfiiliam with fears and animosities.. 
He would divulge nothing that could affect those true 
Jacobites who had repeatedly awaited, with pistols loaded 
and horses saddled, the landing of the rightful King accom- 
panied by a French army. But if there were false Jacobites 
who had mocked their banished Sovereign year after year 
with professions of attachment and promises of service, and 
yet had, at every great crisis, found some excuse for dis- 
appointing him, and who were at that moment among the 
chief supports of the usurper’s throne, why should they be 
spared ? That there were such false Jacobites Fenwick had 
good reason to believe. He could indeed say nothing against 
them to which a Court of Justice would have listened ; for 
none of them had ever entrusted him with any message or 
letter for France 5 and all that he knew about their treachery 
he had learned at second hand and third hand. But of their 
guilt he had no doubt. One of them was Marlborough. He 
had, after betraying James to William, promised to make 
reparation by betraying William to James, and had at last, 
after much shuffling, again betrayed James and made peace 
with William. Godolphin had practised deception, similar 
in kind, though less gross in degree. He had long been 
sending fair words to Saint Geimains ; in return for those 
fair words he had received a pardon ; and, with this pardon 
in his secret drawer, he had continued to administer the 
finances of the existing government. To ruin such a man 

* Life of 'Williamlll., 1703; Vernon’s eyidence given in Lis place in the Houses 
of Commons, Nov. 16. 1696. 
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would Ibe a just pimisliment for liis basenessj, and a great 

service to King James. Still more desirable was it to blast ^1:1 1 

tlie fame and to destroy tlie influence of Eussell and Shrews- 
bury. Both were distinguished members of that party which 
had, under different names, been, during two generations, 
implacably hostile to the Kings of the House of Stuart. 

Both had taken a great part in the Bevolution, The names 
of both were subscribed to the instrument which had invited 
the Prince of Orange to England. One of them was now his 
Minister for Maritime Affairs ; the other his Principal Sec- 
retary of State ; but neither had been constantly faithful to 
him. Both had, soon after his accession, bitterly resented 
his wise and magnanimous impartiality, which, to their 
minds, disordered by party spirit, seemed to be unjust and 
ungrateful partiality to the Toi^y faction; and both had, in 
their spleen, listened to emissaries from Saint Germains. 

Eussell had vowed by all that v/as most sacred that he would 
himself bring back his exiled Sovereign. But the vow was 
broken as soon as it had been uttered ; and he to wdiom the 
royal family had looked as to a second Monk had crushed 
the hopes of that family at La Hogue. Shi^ewsbury had nob 
gone such lengths. Yet he, too, while out of humour vrith 
William, had tampered with the agents of James. With 
the power and rej)utation of these two great men was closely 
connected the power and reputation of the whole Wliig 
];>arty. That party, after some quarrels, which were in truth 
quarrels of lovers, was now cordially reconciled to William, 
and bound to him by the strongest ties. If those ties could 
be dissolved, if he could be induced to regard with distrust 
and aversion the only set of men which was on principle and 
with enthusiasm devoted to his interests, his enemies would 
indeed have reason to rejoice. 

With such views as these Penwick delivered to Devonshire 
a paper so cunningly composed that it would probably have 
brought some severe calamity on the prince to whom it was 
addressed, had not that prince been a man of singularly clear 
judgment and singularly lofty spirit. The paper contained 
scarcely any thing respecting those Jacobite plots in which the 
miter had himself been concerned, and of which he intimately 
knew all the details. It contained nothing which could be of 
the smallest prejudice to any person who was reaUy hostile to 
the existing order of things. The whole narrative was made up 
of stories, too true for the most part, yet resting on no better 
authority than hearsay, about the intrigues of some eminent 
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warriors and statesmen, wlio, whatever their former conduct 
might have heen, were now at least hearty in support of 
William. Godolphin^ Fenwick averred^ had accepted a seat at 
the Board of Treasury, with the sanction and for the benefit of 
Xing James. Marlborough had promised to Carry over the 
army, Eussell to carry over the fleet. Shrewsbury, while out 
of office, had plotted with Middleton against the government. 
Indeed the "Vniigs were now the favourites at Saint Germains. 
Many old friends of hereditary right were moved to jealousy 
by the preference which James gave to the new converts. 
Nay, he had been heard to express his confident hope that 
the monarchy would be set up again by the very hands which 
had pulled it dovm. 

Such was Fenwick’s confession. Devonshire received it and 
sent it by express to the Netherlands, without intimating to 
any of his fellow councillors what it contained. The accused 
ministers afterwards complained bitterly of this proceeding. 
Devonshire defended himself by saying that he had been es- 
IDecially deputed by the Xing to take the prisoner’s iiiforma- 
tion, and was bound, as a true servant of the Crown, to trans- 
mit that infoimiation to His Majesty and to His Majesty alone. 

The messenger sent by Devonshire found William at Loo, 
The Xing read the confession, and saw at once with what 
objects it had been drawn up. It contained little more than 
what he had long known, and had long, with politic and gene- 
rous dissimulation, affected not to know. If he sxrared, eni- 
Xjloyed, and promoted men who had been false to him, it was 
not because he was their dupe. His observation was quick 
and just: his intelligence was good; and he had, during 
some years, had in his hands xmoofs of much that Fen- 
wick had only gathered from wandering reports. It has 
seemed strange to many that a prince of high spirit and acri- 
monious temper should have treated servants, who had so 
deejfly wronged him, with a kindness hardly to be expected 
from the meekest of human beings. But William was eni- 
j>hatieally a statesman. HI humour, the natural and pardon- 
able effect of much bodily and much mental suffering, might 
sometimes impel him to give a tart answer. But never did he 
on any important occasion indulge his angry passions at the 
expense of the great interests of which he was the guardian. 
For the sake of those interests, proud and imperious as he was 
by nature, he submitted patiently to galling restraints, bore 
cruel indignities and disappointments with the outward show 
of "serenity, and not only forgave, but often pretended not 
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to see^ offences wMcli migM well liaye moved Mm to bitter 
resentment. He knew that be must work witb sncb tools 
as be bad. If be was to govern England he mnst employ tbe 
public men of England ; and, in bis age, tbe public men of 
England, with much of a peculiar kind of ability, were, as 
a class, lowminded and immoral. There were doubtless ex- 
ceptions. Sncb was Nottingbam among tbe Tories, and 
Somers among tbe Wbigs. But tbe majority, both of tbe 
Tory and of tbe Whig mmisters of William, were men whose 
characters bad taken tbe ply in tbe days of the Antipuri- 
tan reaction. They bad been formed in two evil schools, 
in the most unprincipled of courts and the most unprmciplod 
of oppositions, a court which took its character from Charles, 
an opposition beaded by Shaftesbury. From men so trained 
it would have been unreasonable to expect disinterested and 
steadfast fidelity to any cause. But, though they could not 
be trusted, they might be used ; and they might be useful. 
Ho reliance coMd be placed on their principles : but much re- 
liance might be placed on their hopes and on their fears ; and, 
of the two Kings who laid claim to the English crown, the 
King from whom there was most to hope and most to fear 
was the King in possession. If therefore WiUiam had little 
reason to esteem these politicians his hearty friends, he had 
still less reason to number them among his hearty foes. Tlieir 
conduct towards him, reprehensible as it was, might be called 
upright when compared with their conduct towards James. 
To the reigning Sovereign they had given valuable service ; 
to the banished Sovereign little more than promises and pro- 
fessions. Shrewsbury might, in a moment of resentment or 
of weakness, have trafficked with Jacobite agents: but his 
general conduct had proved that he was as far as ever from 
being a Jacobite. Godolphin had been lavish of fair words to 
the dynasty wMch was out; but he had diligently and skil- 
fully superintended the finances of the dynasty which was in. 
Eussell had sworn that he would desert vdth the English fleet : 
but he had burned the French fleet. Even Marlborough’s 
known treasons,— for his share in the disaster of Brest and 
the death of Talmash was as yet unsuspected, — had not done 
so much harm as his exertions at Walcourt, at Cork, and at 
Kinsale had done good. William had therefore wisely re- 
solved to shut his eyes to perfidy, which, however disgraceful 
it might be, had not injured him, and still to avail himself*, 
with proper precautions, of the eminent talents which some of 
his unfaithful counsellors possessed. Having determined on 
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CHAP, this coxirse, and haviag long followed it with happy effect, he 
cotdd not bnt be annoyed and provoked by I^emvick’s confes- 
sion. Sir John, it was plain, thought himself a MacHavel. 

If his trick succeeded, the Princess, whom it was most impor- 
tant to keep in good humour, would be alienated from the 
government by the disgrace of Marlborough. The whole Whig 
party, the firmest support of the throne, would be alienated, by 
the disgrace of EusseU and Shrewsbury. In the meantime 
not one of those plotters whom Penwick knew to have been 
deeply concerned in plans of insurrection, invasion, assassina- 
tion, would be molested. This cunning schemer should find 
that he had not to do with a novice. William, instead of 
turning Ms accused servants out of their places, sent the con- 
fessionto Shrewsbury, and desired that it might be laid before 
the Lords Justices. “ I am astonished,” the Eing wrote, “ at 
the fellow’s effrontery. You know me too well to think that 
such stories can make any impression on me. Observe this"'- 
honest man’s sincerity. He has nothing to say except against 
my friends. Hot a word about the plans of Ms brother J aco- 
bites.” The King concluded by directing the Lords Justices 
to send Penwick before a jury with all speed.* 

The effect produced by William’s letter was remarkable. 
Every one of the accused persons behaved himself in a man- 
ner singularly characteristic. Marlborough, the most cul- 
pable of all, preserved a serenity, mild, majestic, and slightly 
■ contemptuous. Eussell, scarcely less criminal than MmI- 

borough, went into a towering passion, and breathed nothiiig 
but vengeance against the villanous informer. Godolphin, 
uneasy, but wary, reserved, and selfpossessed, prepared him- 
self to stand on the defensive. But Shrewsbray, who of aU 
the four was the least to blame, was utterly overwhelmed. 
He wrote in extreme distress to William, acknowledged with 
warm expressions of gratitude the King’s rare geneiosity, 
and protested that Penwick had malignantly exaggerated 
and distorted mere trifles into enormous crimes. “ My Lord 
Middleton,” — such was the substance of the letter, “ was 
certainly in communication with me about the time of the 
battle o*f La Hogue. We are relations : we frequently met : 
we supped together just before he returned to Prance s I 
promised to take care of Ms interests here ; he in return 
offered to do me good offices there : but I told him that I 
had offended too deeply to be forgiven, and that I would 
not stoop to ask forgiveness.” This, Shrewsbury averred, 

* 'William to Shrewsbrny, from Loo, Sept. 10. 1696. 
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was tlie wliole extent ot liis offonce.'^^ It is but too certain 
that this confession was hj no means ingemions ; nor is it 
likely that William was deceived. But he was determined 
to spare the repentant traitor the humiliation of owning a 
fault and accepting a pardon. I can see/’^ the King m’ote., 

no cx'ime at all in what you have acknowledged. Be assured 
that these calumnies have made no unfavourable impression 
on me. Kay^ you shall find that they have strengthened my 
confidence in you.’’ f A man hardened in depravity would 
have been perfectly contented with an acquittal so comxxiete, 
announced in language so gracious. ‘ But Shrewsbury was 
quite unnerved hy a tenderness which he was conscious that 
he had not merited. He shrank from the thought of meeting 
the master whom he had wronged, and by whom he had been 
forgiven, and of sustaining the gaze of the peers, among 
whom his birth and his abilities had gained for him a station 
of which he felt that he was miworthy. The campaign in 
the Netherlands was over. The session of Parliament was 
approaching. The King was expected with the first fair 
wind. Shrewsbury left town, and retired to the Wolds of 
Gloucestershire. In that district, then one of the wildest in 
the south of the island, he had a small country seat, sur- 
rounded by p)leasant gardens and fishponds. William had, 
in his progress a year before, visited this dwelling, which lay 
far firom the nearest high road and from the nearest market 
town, and had been much struck by the silence and loneliness 
of the retreat in which he found the most graceful and 
splendid of his English courtiers. 

At one ill the morning of the sixth of October, the King 
landed at Margate. Late in the evening he reached Kensing- 
ton. On the following morning a brilliant crowd of minis- 
ters and nobles pressed to kiss his hand : but he missed one 
face which ought to have been there, and asked wdiere the 
Duke of Shrewsbury was, and when he was expected in town. 
The next day came a letter from the Duke, to say that he 
had just had a bad fall in hunting. His side had been 
bruised : his lungs had suffered : he had spit blood, and 
could not venture to travehj That he had fallen and hurt 
himself was true : but even those who felt most kindly to- 
wards him suspected, and not without strong reason, that he 

* Shrewsbury to William, Sept. 18. t Loncion Gazette, Oct. 8. 1696 ; Ver- 
1696. non to Shrewsbury, October 8. ; Shrews- 

t William to Shrewsbury, Sept. 25. bury to Portland, Oet. 11. 
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made tlie most of Ms conveiiient misfortnne, and tliat, if lie 
liad not slirimk from appearing in public, lie would Iiave 
performed tbe jonriiey with little difficulty. His correspond- 
ents told him that, if he was really as ill as he thought him- 
self, he would do well to consult the physicians and surgeons, 
of the capital. Somers, especially, implored him in the most 
earnest manner to come up to London. Every hour’s delay 
was mischievous. His Grace must conquer his sensibility.. 
He had only to face calumny courageously, and it would 
vanish.'^ The King, in a few kind lines, expressed his sorrow 
for the accident. You are much wanted here, ’Mie wrote r 

I am impatient to embrace you, and to assure you that my 
esteem for you is undiminished.”t Shrewsbury answered 
that he had resolved to resign the seals.J Somers adjured 
him not to commit so fatal an error. If at that moment 
His Grace should quit office, what could the world think, 
except that he was condemned by his own conscience ? He 
would, hi fact, plead guilty : he would put a stain on his own 
honour, and on the honour of all who lay under the same 
accusation. It would no longer be possible to treat Fen- 
wick’s story as a romance. “Forgive me,” Somers wrote, 
“ for speaking after this free manner 5 for I do own I can 
scarce be temperate in this matter. ”§ A few hours later 
WiUiam Mmself wrote to the same effect. “ I have so much 
regard for you that, if I could, I would positively interdict 
you from doing what must bring such gi'ave suspicions on 
you. At any time, I should consider your resignation as a 
misfortune to myself: but I protest to you that, at this time, 
it is on your account more than on my own that I wish you 
to remain in my service.” || Sunderland, Portland, Bussell,, 
and Wharton joined their entreaties to their master’s 5 and 
Shrewsbury consented to remain Secretary in name. But 
nothing could induce him to face the Parliament which was* 
about to meet, A litter was sent down to him from London,, 
hut to no purpose. He set out, but declared that he found it 
impossible to proceed, and took refuge again in his lonely 
mansion among the hills .f 

While these things were passing, the members of both 
Houses were from every part of the kingdom going up to 

* Vernon to Slirewstnry, Oct. 13. § Somers to Shrewsbury, Oct. 19. 169^. 

1696 ; ^Somers to >Shrewsbtiry, Oct. 15. || William to Shrewsbury, Oct. 20., 

t "William to Shrewsbury, Oct. 9, 1696. 

Yern on to Shrewsbury, Oct. 13. 15. ; 

4 Shrewsbury to William, Oct. 11. .Portland to Shrewsbury, Oct, 20. : Luir 
1696. trell’s Diary. 
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Westminster. To tlie opening of tlie sessioiij not only Eng- OHAP. 
land, but all Europe, looked forward with intense anxiety, 

Public credit bad been deeply injured by tbe failure of the 
Land Bank. Tbe restoration of tbe currency was not yetbalf ment; state 
aceomplisbed. Tbe scarcity of money ■\\ras still distressing, of the 
Mucb of tbe milled silver was buried in private repositories 
as fast as it came forth from tbe Mint. Those X3oliticians who 
were bent on lowering the standard of tbe coin bad found 
too ready audience from a population suffering under severe 
pressure ; and, at one time, tbe general voice of the nation 
bad seemed to be on their side.*^* Of course every person who 
tbougbt it likely that tbe standard would be lowered, boarded 
as much money as be could board ; and thus the cry for 
little shillings aggravated tbe pressure from which it bad 
sprung, t Both the allies and tbe enemies of England im- 
agined that her resources were spent, that her spirit was 
broken, that tbe Commons, so often querulous and parsimo- 
nious even in tranquil and X3rosperous times, would now j)Osi- 
tively refuse to bear any additional burden, and would, with 
an importunity not to be withstood, msist on having peace 
at any price. 

But all these j)rognostications were confounded by the Speech of 
firmness and ability of tbe Wdiig leaders, and by tbe steadi- 
ness of the Whig majority. On tbe twentieth of October mence- 
tbe Houses met. William addressed to them a speech remark- the 
able even among all those remarkable speeches in which bis 
own high thoughts and purposes were expressed in the 
dignified and judicious language of Somers. There was, tbe 
King said, great reason for congratulation. It was true that 
the funds voted in tbe preceding session for the su 23 port of 
the war bad failed, and that the recoinage bad produced 
great distress. Yet the enemy bad obtained no advantage 
abroad : the State bad been torn by no convulsion at home : 
the loyalty shown by tbe army and by the nation under 
severe trials bad disap|)ointed aU the ho^aes of those who 
mshed evil to England. Overtures tending to peace had 
been made. What might be the result of those overtures, 
was uncertain : but this was certain, that there could be no 
safe or honourable peace for a nation which was not prepared 
to wage vigorous war. am sure we shall all agree in 
opinion that the only way of treating with France is with our 
swords in our hands.’’ 

The Commons returned to their chamber ; and Eoley read 
^ L’Hermitage July 1696, t hansdowne MS, 801. 
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tlie speecli from the chair. A debate folio-wed wliicli re- 
sounded through all Christendom. That was the proudest 
day of Montague^s life, and one of the proudest days in the 
history of the English Parliament. In 1796, Burke held irp 
the proceedings of that day as an example to the statesmen 
whose hearts had failed them in the conflict with the gigantic 
power of the French republic. In 1822, Huskisson held up 
the proceedings of that day as an example to a legislature 
which, under the pressure of severe distress, was tempted to 
alter the standard of value and to break faith with the public 
creditor. Before the llouse rose, the young Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whose ascendency, since the ludicrous failure 
of the Tory scheme of finance, -was undisputed, proposed and 
carried three memorable resolutions. The first, wdiich passed 
with only one muttered I^o, declared that the Commons 
would support the King against all foreign and domestic 
enemies, and would enable him to prosecute the war with 
vigour. The second, which passed, not without opposition, 
but without a division, declared that the standard of money 
shoifld not be altered in fineness, weight, or denomination. 
The third, against which not a single opponent of the govern- 
ment dared to raise his voice, pledged the House to make 
good all the deficiencies of all parliamentary funds established 
since the King’s accession. The task of framing* an answer 
to the royal speech was entrusted to a Committee exclusively 
composed of Whigs. Montague was chairman ; and the elo- 
quent and animated address which he drew up may stiU be 
read in the Journals with interest and pride.*^' 

Within a fortmght two millions and a half were granted 
for the military expenditure of the approaching year, and 
nearly as much for the maritime expenditure. Provision 
was made without any dispute for forty thousand seamen. 
About the amount of the land force there was a division. 
The King asked for eighty-seven thousand soldiers ; and the 
Tories thought that number too large. The ministers carried 
their point by two hundred and twenty-three votes to sixty- 
seven. 

The malecontents flattered themselves, during a short 
time, that the vigorous resolutions of the Commons would be 
nothing more than resolutions, that it would be found impos- 

^ I take Toy account of these pro- ofthe 27 tliof October, 1696 . “I don’t 
ceedings from the Commons’ Journals, know,” says Vernon, “that the House of 
from the despatches of Van Cleverskirke Commons ever acted with greater con- 
and L’Hermitage to the States G-eneral, cert than they do at present.” 
and from Vernon’s letter to Shrewsbury 
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sible to restore public credit^ to obtain advances from capi- CH_AP. 
talists, or to ming- taxes out of the distressed population ^ XXTL 

and tliat therefore the foii j tbonsand seamen and the eighty- 
seven thousand soldiers would exist only on paper. Howe, 
who had been more cowed than was nsnal with him on the 
first day of the session, attempted, a week later, to mate a 
stand against the Ministry. “ The King,’’ he said, mnst 
have been misinformed 5 or His Majesty never would have 
felicitated Parliament on the tranquil state of the country, 

I come from Gloucestershire. I know that jDart of the king- 
dom well. The j)0OX)le are all living on alms, or ruined by 
paying alms. The soldier helps himself, sword in hand, to 
what he wants. There have have been serious riots already; 
and stilL more serious riots are to be apprehended.” The dis- 
approbation of the House was strongly expressed. Several 
members declared that in their counties every thing was 
quiet. If Gloucestershire were in a more disturbed state 
than the rest of England, might not the cause be that Glou- 
cestershhe was cursed with a more malignant and unprin- 
ci|)led agitator than all the rest of England could show? 

Some Gloucestershire gentlemen took issue with Howe on 
the facts. There was no such distress, they said, no such 
discontent, no such rioting, as he had described. In that 
county, as in every other county, the great body of the popu- 
lation was fally determined to support the King in waging a 
vigorous war till he could make an honoiuable peace.”^ 

El fact the tide had already turned. Erom the moment at Eetiim of 
which the Commons notified their fixed determination not to 
raise the denomination of the coin, the milled money began 
to come forth from a thousand strong boxes and private 
drawers. There was still pressure ; but that pressure was 
less and less felt day by day. The nation, though stiH 
suffering, was joyful and grateful. Its feelings resembled 
those of a man who, having been long tortured by a malady 
which has embittered his existence, has at last made up 
his mind to submit to the surgeon’s knife, who has gone 
through a cruel operation with safety, and who, though 
still smarting from the steel, sees before him many years of 
health and enjoyment, and thanks God that the worst is over. 

Within four days after the meeting of Parliament there was 
a perceptible improvement in trade. The discount on bank 

* Vernon to Slirewsbiiry, Oct. 29. Prencliman had always heard Howe 
169C ; L’Hermitage, L’Hermitage spoken of as Jack, 

calls Howe Jaqnes Hant, No doubt the 
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notes liad diminislied by one third. The price of those 
wooden taUies, which, according to an usage handed down 
to us from a rude age, were given as receipts for sums paid 
into the Exchequer, had risen. The exchanges, which had 
during many months been greatly against England, had 
Effect of begun to turn.* Soon the effect of the magnanimous ftmi- 
House of Commons was felt at every Court in 
the Hwise Europe. So high indeed was the spirit of that assembly 
moSon difficulty in preventing the Whigs 

foreign go- from moving and carrying a resolution that an address 
rernmeuts. should be presented to him, requestmg him to enter into no 
negotiation with Erance, till she should have acknowledged 
him as Zing of England.f Such an address was unne- 
cessary. The votes of the Parliament had already forced on 
Lewis the conviction that there was no chance of a counter- 
revolution. There was as httle chance that he would be 
able to effect that compromise of which he had, in the course 
of the negotiations, thrown out hmts. It was not to be 
hoped that either William or the English nation would ever 
consent to make the settlement of the English crown a 
matter of bargam with Prance. And, even had WiUiam and 
the English nation been disposed to purchase peace by such 
a^ sacrihce of dignity, there would have been insuperable 
difficulties in another quarter. James could not endure to 
hear of the expedient which Lewis had suggested. “ I can 
bear,” the exile said to his benefactor, “I can bear with 
Christian patience to be robbed by the Prince of Orange : 
but I never will consent to be robbed by my own son.” 
Lewis never again mentioned the subject. Caillieres re- 
ceived orders to make the concession on which the peace of 
the civilised world depended. He and Dykvelt came toge- 
ther at the Hague before Baron Lilienroth the representa- 
tive of the King of Sweden, whose mediation the belligerent 
powers had accepted. Dykvelt informed LUienroth that the 
Most Christian King had engaged, whenever the Treaty of 
Peace should be signed, to recognise the Prince of Orange as 
King of Great Britain and Ireland, and added, with a very 
intelligible allusion to the compromise formerly proposed by 
Prance, that the recognition would be without restriction. 


* Postman, October 24, 1696 ; L’Her- 
L’Hermitage says ; On 
commence deja a ressentir des effets 
ayantagenx des promptes et favorables 
r^solntions que la Chambre des Com- 
munes prit Mardy. Xe discomte des 


billets de^ banque, qui estoit le jour au- 
parayant a 18, est revenu a douze, et les 
actions ont aussy augment^, aiissy'bien 
que les taillis ” 

t William to Heinsius, Nov. ||. 169G. 
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condition, or reseirre. Caiilieres tlien declared tliat lie con- 
firmed, in tlie name of liis master, wlia,t Dykvelt tad said."^ v-J— ^ 
A letter from Prior, containing tte good news, was delivered 
to James Vernon, tte Under Secretary of State, in tte House 
of Commons. The tidings ran along tte benctes, — suet is 
Vernon’s expression,— like fire in a field of stubble. A load 
was taken away from every teart; and all was joy and 
triumpt.t Tte Wtig members migtt indeed well congra- 
tulate eact otter. For it was to tte wisdom and resolution 
wMct ttey tad stown, in a moment of extreme danger and 
distress, ttat tteir country was indebted for tte near pros- 
pect of an tonourable peace. 

By ttis time public credit, wtict tad, in tte autumn, sunk 
to tte lowest point, was fast reviving. Ordinary financiers finances, 
stood agtast wten ttey learned ttat more ttan five millions 
were required to make good the deficiencies of past years. But 
Montague was not an ordinary financier. A bold and simple 
plan, proposed by him, and popularly called tte General 
Mortgage, restored confidence. New taxes were imposed : 
old taxes were augmented or continued; and thus a con- 
solidated fund was formed sufficient to meet every just claim 
on tte State. Tte Bank of England was at the same time 
enlarged by a new subscription ; and tte regulations for tte 
payment of tte subscription were framed in suet a manner 
as to raise the value both of tte notes of tte corporation and 
of tte public securities. 

Meanwhile tte mints were pournig forth tte new silver 
faster ttan ever. The distress wtict began on tte fourth of 
May 1696, which was atnost insupportable during tte five 
succeeding months, and wtict became lighter from tte day 
on wtict tte Commons declared tteir immutable resolution 
to maintain tte old standard, ceased to be painfully felt in 
March 1697. Some months were still to elapse before credit 
completely recovered from tte most tremendous stock ttat 
it has ever sustained. But already the deep and solid foun- 
dation tad been laid on which was to rise tte most gigantic 
fabric of commercial prosperity ttat tte world tad ever seen. 

The great body of tte Wtigs attributed tte restoration of 
tte health of the State to the genius and firmness of tteir 
leader Montague. His enemies were forced to confess, 
sulkily and sneeringly, ttat every one of Ms schemes tad 

* Actes et M^moires desn%ociations Grovestins. Of this letter I Iiaye not a 
d© la Paix de Bjswick, 1707; Villiers copy. 

to Shrewsbury, Dec. 1696; Letter f Vernon to Shrewsbury, Dec. 8, 
of lieinsius, quoted by M. Sirtema de 1696, 
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sncceecled, tlie first Bank subscription, tlxo second Bank 
snbscrijption, the Eecoinage, the General Mortgage, the Ex- 
chequer Bills. But some Toxies mnttei'ed that he deserved 
no more praise than a prodigal who stakes his whole estate 
at hazard, and has a run of good luck. England had indeed 
passed safely through a teiTible crisis, and was the stroiigei 
for having passed through it. But she had been in imminent 
danger of ]3erishing ; and the minister who had exposed her 
to that danger deserved, not to be applauded, but to be 
hanged. Others admitted that the plans which were popu- 
larly attributed to Montague were excellent, but denied that 
those plans were Montague’s. The voice of detraction, how- 
ever, was for a time drowned by the acclamations of the 
Parliament and the City. The authority which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer exercised in the House of Commons 
was unprecedented and unrivalled. In the Cabinet his in- 
fluence was daily increasing. He had no longer a superior 
at the Board of Treasury. In consequence of Fenwick’s con- 
fession, the last Tory who held a great and efficient office in 
the State had been removed ; and there was at length a 
purely Whig Ministry. 

It had been imxxossible to prevent reports about that 
confession from getting abi’oad. The prisoner, indeed, had 
found means of communicating with his friends, and had 
doubtless given them to miderstand that he had said nothing 
against them, and much against the creatures of the usurper. 
William wished the matter to be left to the oixlinary tribu- 
nals, and was most unwilling that it should be debated else- 
whei’e. But his counsellors, better acquainted than himself 
with the temper of large and divided assemblies, were of 
opinion that a paiiiamentaiy discussion, though perliaj)s 
undesirable, was inevitable. It was in the power of a single 
member of either House to foi’ce on such a discussion ; and 
in both Houses there were members who, some firom a sense 
of duty, some from mere love of mischief, were determined to 
know whether the prisoner had, as was rumoured, brought 
grave charges against some of the most distinguished men 
in the kingdom. If there must be an enquiiy, it was surely 
desirable that the accused statesmen should be the first to 
demand it. There was, however, one great difficulty. The 
Whigs, who formed the majority of the Lower House, were 
ready to vote, as one man, for the entfre absolution of 
Bussell and Shrewsbury, and had no wish to put a stigma 
on Marlborough, who was not In place, and therefore excited 
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little jealousy. But a strong body of boiiest gentlemen, as 
Wbarton called tbeni, could not, by any management, be 
induced to join in a resolution acquitting GodolpMn. To 
them Godolptin was an eyesore. All tlie other Tories, who, 
in the earlier years of William’s reign, bad borne a chief 
part in the direction of affairs, had, one by one, been dis- 
missed. ISTottingham, Trevor, Leeds, Seymour, 'were no 
longer in power. Penibrote could hardly be called a Tory, 
and had never been really in power. But Godolphiii still 
retained his post at Whitehall 5 and to the men of the Eevo- 
liitioii it seemed intolerable that one who had sate at the 
Council Board of Clmrles and James, and who had voted for 
a Eegency, should be the principal minister of finance. 
Those who felt thus had learned with malicious delight that 
the First Lord of the Treasury was named in the confession 
about which all the world was talking ; and they were deter- 
mined not to let slip so good an opportunity of ejecting him 
from office. On the other hand, every body who had seen 
Fenwick’s paper, and who had not, in the drunkenness of 
factious animosity, lost all sense of reason and justice, must 
have felt that it was impossible to make a distinction be- 
tween two parts of that paper, and to treat all that related 
to Shrewsbury and Eussell as false, and all that related to 
Godoiphin as true. This was acknowledged even by Whar- 
ton, who of all public men was the least -koubled by scruples 
or by shame.* If Godoiphin had steadfastly refased to quit 
his place, the Whig leaders would have been in a most em- 
barrassing position. But a politician of no common dexterity 
undertook to extricate them from their difficulties. In the 
art of reading and managing the minds of men Sunderland 
had no equal ; and he was, as he had been during several 
years, desirous to see all the great posts in the kingdom 
filled by Whigs. By his skiHul management Godoiphin 
was induced to go into the royal closet, and to request per- 
mission to retire from office; and William granted that 
permission with a readiness by which Godoiphin was much 
more surprised than pleased.f 

One of the methods employed by the Whig junto, for the 
purpose of instituting and maintaining through all the ranks 
of the Whig party a discipline never before known, was the 

* Wliarton to Shrewsbury, Oct. 27. WTiarton to Slirewshury, Not. 10. I 
1696. am apt to think,” says Wharton, “ there 

t Somers to Shrewsbury, Oct. 27. 31. never was more management than in 
1696; Vernon to Shrewsbury, Oct 31. ; bringing that about,” 
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frequent liolding of meetings of members of tlie House of 
Commons. Some of those meetings were numerous : others 
were select. The larger were held at the Eose, a tavern fre- 
quently mentioned in the political pasquinades of that time'^j 
the smaller at Eussell’s in Covent Garden, or at Somers’s in 
Lincoln’s Inn Melds. 

On the day on which Godolphin resigned his great office 
two select meetings were called. In the morning the place 
of assembly was Eussell’s house. In the afternoon there 
was a fuller muster at the Lord Keeper’s. Fenwick’s con- 
fession, which, till that time, had i)robably been known only 
by rumour to most of those who were present, was reai 
The indignation of the hearers was strongly excited, par- 
ticularly by one passage, of which the sense seemed to be 
that not only Eusseh, not only Shrewsbury, but the great 
body of the Whig party was, and had long been, at heart 
Jacobite. ^^The fellow insinuates,” it was said, ^^that the 
Assassination Plot itself was a Whig scheme.” The general 
opinion was that such a charge could not be lightly passed 
over. There must be a solemn debate and decision in Par- 
liament. The best course would be that the King should 
himself see and examine the prisoner, and that EusseU should 
then request the royal permission to bring the subject before 
the House of Commons. As Fenwick did not pretend that 
he had any authority for the stories which he had told except 
mere hearsay, there could be no difficulty in carrying a reso- 
lution branding him as a slanderer, and an address to the 
throne requesting that he might be forthwith brought to trial 
for high treasoii.t 

The opinion of the meeting was conveyed to William by 
his ministers ; and he consented, though not without reluc- 
tance, to see the prisoner. Fenwick was brought into the 
royal closet at Kensington, The Crown lawyers and a few 
of the great officers of state were present. “ Your papers. 
Sir John,” said the King, ^^are altogether unsatisfactory. 
Instead of giving me an account of the plots formed by you 
and your accomx3lices, plots of which all the details must be 
exactly known to you, you tell me stories, without authority, 
without date, without place, about noblemen and gentlemen 
with whom you do not pretend to have had any intercourse. 
In short, your confession appears to be a contrivance intended 

* See for example a poem on tke last f Somers to Skrewsknry, Oct. 31, 
Treasury day at Kensington, March, 1696; Wharton to Shre^wshury, of the 
169f. same date. 
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to screen those ^vlio are really engaged in designs against me, 
and to mate me suspect and discard those in whom I have 
good reason to place confidence. If yon look for any favonr 
from me, give me, this moment and on this spot, a full and 
straightforward account of what yon know of your own 
knowledge.^^ Fenvvick said that he was taken by surprise, 
and asked for time. No, Sir,’^ said the King. For what 
pmpose can yon want time ? Yon may indeed want time if 
you mean to draw uj> another paper like this. But what I 
require is a plain narrative of what yon have yourself done 
amd seen ; and such a narrative you can give, if yon wDl, 
mthout pen and ink,’’ Then Fenwick positively refused to 
say any thing, Be it so,” said William. I will neither 
hear you nor hear from you any more.”* Fenwick was 
carried back to his prison. He had at this audience shown 
a boldness and determination wdiich surprised those who had 
observed his demeanour. He had, ever since he had been in 
confinement, appeared to be anxious and dejected : yet now, 
at the very crisis of his fate, he had braved the displeasure 
of the Prince whose clemency he had, a short time before, 
submissively implored. In a very few hours the mystery was 
explained. Just before he had been summoned to Kensington, 
he had received from his wife intelligence that his life was in 
no danger, that there was only one witness against him, that 
she and her friends had succeeded in corrupting Goodman. f 

Goodman had been allowed a liberty which was afterwards, 
with some reason, made matter of charge against the govern- 
ment. For his testimony was most important : his character 
was notoriously bad : the attempts which had been made to 
seduce Porter proved that, if money could save Fenwick’s 
life, money would not be spared ; and Goodman had not, like 
Porter, been instrumental in sending Jacobites to the gallows, 
and therefore was not, like Porter, bound to the cause of 
William by an indissoluble tie. The families of the im- 
prisoned conspirators employed the agency of a cunning and 
daring adventurer named O’Brien. This man knew Good- 
man well. Indeed they had belonged to the same gang of 
highwaymen. They met at the Dog in Drury Lane, a tavern 
which was frequented by lawless and desperate men. O’Brien 
was accompanied by another Jacobite of determined character. 
A simple choice was offered to Goodman, to abscond and to be 

* ^mers to Shrewsbury, Not. 3. 1696. 15tli of October. 

The King’s unwillingness to see Fenwick f Vernon to Shrewsbury, Kot. 3. 1696. 

is mentioned in Somers’s letter of the 
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rewarded with an a.nTin% of five hundred a yeai’, or to have 
.. his throat cut on the spot. He consented, haE from cupidity, 
half from fear. 0’.Brien was not a man to be tricked 4’ 
Clancy had been. He never paiied company with Goodman 
from the moment when the bargain was struck till they were 
at Saint Germains.* 

On the afternoon of the day on wliich Fenwick was ex- 
amined by the King at Kensington it began to be noised 
abroad that Goodman was missing. He had been many 
hours absent from his house. He had not been seen at his 
usual haunts. At first a suspicion arose that he had been 
mm’dered by the Jacobites ; and this suspicion was strength- 
ened by a singular circumstance. Just after his disappear- 
ance, a human head was found severed from the body to 
which it belonged, and so frightfully mangled that no feature 
could be recognised. The nmltitude, possessed by the notion 
that there was no crime which an Irish Papist might not be 
fmmd to commit, was inclined to believe that the fate of 
Godfrey had befallen another victim. On en(^uiry however 
it seemed certain that Goodman had designedly withdrawn 
himself. A proclamation appeared promising a reward of a 
thousand pounds to any person who should stop the runawayj 
but it was too late.f 

This event exasperated the Wliigs beyond measure. Ho 
jury could now find Fenwick guilty of high treason. Was 
he then to escape? Was a long series of offences against 
the State to go unpunished, merely because to those offences 
had now been added the offence of bribing a witness to 
suppress liis evidence and to desert his bail? Was there no 
extraordinary method by which justice might strike a crimi- 
nal who, solely because he was worse than other criminals, 
was beyond the reach of the ordinary law ? Such a method 
there was, a method authorised by numerous precedents, a 
method used both by Papists and by Protestants during the 
troubles of the sixteenth century, a method used both by 
Koundheads and by Cavaliers during the troubles of the seven- 
teenth century, a method which scarcely any leader of the 
Tory party could condemn without condemning himself, a 
method of which Fenwick could not decently complain, since 
he had, a few years before, been eager to employ it against 


* Tlie circumstances of Goodman’s 
flight were ascertained three years later 
by the Earl of Manchester, when Am- 
bassador at Paris, and by him communi- 
cated to Jersey in a letter dated 


1699. 

t London Gazette, Nov. 9. 1696; 
Vernon to Shrewsbury, November 3. ; 
Van Cleverskirke and L’Hermitage of 
the same date. 
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tlie iiiifortunatfi Moiiinontli. To tha.t metliod tlie party -sYliicii 
was now supreme in tlie State determined to have recourse. 

Soon after the Gonimons had met, on the morning of the 
sixth of iNovember, Eiisseil rose in his place and requested 
to he heard. The task which he had undertaken required 
courage not of the most respectable kind : but to him no 
kind of courage was wanting. Sir John Fenwick, he said, 
had sent to the King a paper hi which grave accusations 
were brought ag;aiiist some of His Majesty's servants ; aaid 
His Majest}^ had, at the .request .of his accused servants, 
graciously given orders that this paper should be laid before 
• the House. The confession was produced and read. The 
Admiral then, with spirit and dignitj^ which would have 
well become a more virtuous man, demanded justice for him- 
self and Shrewsbiny. If we are innocent, clear us. If we 
are guilty, punish us as we deserve. I put myself* on you 
as on my country, and am ready to stand or fail by your 
verdict.” 

It -was immediately ordered that Fenwick should he brought 
to the bar with all speed. Cutts, -who sate in the House as 
member for Cambridgeshire, wms directed to xirovide a suf- 
.ficient escort, and was especially enjoined to take care that 
the prisoner should have no ox}portunitj of making or re- 
ceiving any communication, oral or written, on the road from 
FTewgate to Westminster. The House then adjourned till 
the afternoon. 

At five o’clock, then a late hour, the mace was again put 
on the table : candies were lighted; and the House and lobby 
were carefully cleared of strangers. Fenwick was in attend- 
ance under a strong guard. He was called in, and exhorted 
from the chair to make a full and ingenuous confession. He 
hesitated and evaded. I cannot say any thing without the 
King’s permission. His Majesty may he displeased if what 
ought to be loiown only to him should be divulged to others,” 
He was told that his apprehensions were groundless. The 
King well knew that it was the right and the duty of his 
faithful Commons to enquire into whatever concerned the 
safety of his person and of his government, I may be tried 
in a few days,” said the prisoner. I ought not to be asked 
to say axij thing which may rise up in judgment against me.” 
“ You have nothing to fear,” replied the Speaker, if you will 
only make a full and free discovery. Ho man ever had reason 
to repent of having dealt candidly with the Commons of 
England.” Then Fenwick begged for delay. He was not a 
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read j orator : Ms memory /was bad; he must have time to 
j)rei)are himself. He was told, as he had been told a few 
days before in the royal closet, that, prepared or unprepared, 
he could not but remember the principal plots in which he had 
been engaged, and the names of his chief accomplices. If ho 
would honestly relate what it was quite ini|)0ssible that he 
could have forgotten, the House would make all fair allow- 
ances, and would grant him time to recollect subordinate de- 
tails. Ihrice he was removed from the bar ; and thrice he 
was brought back. He was solemnlyinformedthat the oppor- 
tunity then given him of earning the favour of the Commons 
would probably be the last. He persisted in his refusal, and 
was sent back to Hewgate. 

It was then moved that his confession was false and scan- 
dalous. Coiiingsby proposed to add that it was a contrivance 
to create jealousies between the Xing and good subjects for 
the purpose of screening real traitors. A few implacable and 
uinnanageable Whigs, whose hatred of Godoli)hin had not 
been mitigated by his resignation, hinted their doubts whe- 
ther the whole paper ought to be condemned. But, after a 
debate in which Montague particularly distinguished him- 
self, the motion was carried with Coningsby’s amendment. 
One or two voices cried No : but nobody ventured to de- 
mand a division. 

Thus far all had gone smoothly : but in a few minutes the 
storm broke forth. The terrible words, Bill of Attainder, 
were pronounced; and all the fiercest passions of both the 
great factions were instantly roused. The Tories had been 
taken by surprise ; and many of them had left the house. 
Those who remained were loud in declaring that they never 
would consent to such a violation of the first principles of 
justice. The spirit of the Whigs was not less ardent; and 
their ranks were unbroken. The motion for leave to bring in 
a bill attainting Sir John Fenwick was carried very late at 
night by one hundred and seventy-nine votes to sixty-one : 
but it was plain that the struggle would be long and hard.* 

Ill truth party spirit had seldom been more strongly excited. 
On both sides there was doubtless much honest zeal ; and on 
both sides an observant eye might have detected fear, hatred 

* The account of the events of this non’s Letter to Shrewshurj, Novemher 
day I have taken from the Commons’ 6. 16'9G, and Somers’s Letter to Shrews- 
Journals; the valnahle work entitled bury, November 7. From both these 
Proceedings^ in Parliament against Sir letters it is plain that the Whig leaders 
John Fenwick, Bart., upon a Bill of had much difficulty in obtaining the ab- 
Attainder for High Treason, 1696 ; Ver- solution of Godolphin. 
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and ciipidit}^ disguised under specious pretences of justice CHAP- 
and xuiblie good. Tlie baleful beat of faction rapidly warmed 
into life poisonous creeping tilings wbicb bad long been lying 
torpid;, discarded spies and convicted false witnesses, tlie 
leavings of tbe scourge, tbe branding iron, and tbe shears. 

Even Puller hoped that be might again find dupes to listen 
to him. Tbe world bad forgotten him since bis pillorying. 

He now bad tbe effrontery to vuite to tbe Speaker, begging to 
be beard at the bar, and promising much important informa- 
tion about Fenwick and others. On tbe ninth of November 
tbe Speaker informed tbe House that be bad received this 
communication : but the House very properly refused even to . 
suffer tbe letter of so notorious a villain to be read. 

On tbe same day the Bill of Attainder, having been prejiared Debates of 
by tbe Attorney and Solicitor General, was brought in and 
read a first time. The House was full, and tbe debate sharp, tbe Bill of 
John Manley, member for Bossiney, one of those stanch Tories 
who, in tbe preceding session, bad long refused to sign tbe 
Association, accused tbe majority, in no measured terms, of 
fawning on tbe Court and betraying tbe liberties of tbe people. 

His words were taken down ; and, though be tried to explain 
them away, be was sent to tbe Tower. Seymour spoke strongly 
against tbe bill, and quoted tbe speech wbicb Ceesar made in 
tbe Eoman Senate against tbe motion that tbe accomplices of 
Catiline should be put to death in an irregular manner. A 
Whig orator keenly remarked that tbe worthy Baronet bad 
forgotten that Csesar was grievously suspected of having been 
himself concerned in Catiline’s plot.* In this stage a hundred 
and ninety-six members voted for the bill, a hundred and four 
against it. A copy was sent to Fenwick, in order that be 
might be prepared to defend himself. He begged to be beard 
by counsel : bis request was granted y and tbe thirteenth was 
fixed for tbe bearing. 

Hever within tbe memory of tbe oldest member bad there 
been such a stir round tbe House as on tbe morning of tbe 
thirteenth. Tbe approaches were with some difficulty cleared ; 
and no strangers, except peers, were suffered to come within 
tbe doors. Of peers tbe throng was so great that their pre- 
sence bad a perceptible influence on tbe debate. Even Sey- 
mour, who, having formerly been Speaker, ought to have been 
peculiarly mindful of tbe dignity of tbe Commons, so strangely 


* Commons’ Journals, Kov. 9. 1696; 
Ternon to Slire'w-sbiiry, Nov. 10. The 
editor of the State Trials is mistaken 


in supposing that the quotation from 
Csesar s speech was made in the debate 
of the 13th. 
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forgot liimself as once to say My Lords,’’ Fenwick, liaying 
been formally given tip by the iSlierifis of London to the Ser- 
jeant at Anns, was put to tlie bar, attended by two barristers 
wlio were generally employed by Jacobite culprits, Sir Tliomas 
Powis and Sir Bartliolomew Sliower. Counsel appointed by 
tlie House appeared in support of tbe bill. 

Tlie examination of tbe witnesses and tbe arguments of tbe 
advocates occupied three days. Porter was called in and in- 
terrogated. It was establisbed, not indeed by legal proofs 
but by sueb moral proof as determines tbe conduct of men in 
tbe affairs of common life, tliat Goodman’s absence was to be 
attributed to a scheme |ffaiined and executed by Fenwick’s 
friends with Fenwick’s privity. Secondary evidence of what 
Goodman, if be bad been present, would have been able to 
prove, was, after a warm debate, admitted. His confession, 
made on oath and subscribed by bis band, was put in. Some 
of tbe grand jurymen vfbo bad found tbe bill against Sir 
John gave an account of what Goodman bad sworn before 
them ; and them testimony was confirmed by some of tbe 
petty jurymen who bad convicted another conspirator. Ho 
evidence was produced in behalf of tbe prisoner. After coun- 
sel for him and against him bad been beard, be was sent back 
to bis cell.* Then tbe real struggle began. It was long and 
violent. Tbe House repeatedly sate from daybreak till near 
midnight. Once tbe Speaker was in the chair fifteen hours 
without intermission. Strangers were, in this stage of tbe 
proceedings, freely admitted : for it was felt that, since tbe 
House chose to take on itself tbe functions of a court of jus- 
tice, it ought, like a court of justice, to sit with open doors. f 
Tbe substance of tbe debates has consequently been preserved 
in a report, meagre, indeed, when compared with tbe reports of 
our time, but for that age unusually fuU. Every man of note 
in tbe House took part in tbe discussion. Tbe bill was opposed 
by Finch with that fluent and sonorous rhetoric vvdiicb bad 
gained him tbe name of Silvertongne, and by Howe with all 
tbe sharpness both of bis wit and of bis temper, by Seymour 
with characteristic energy, and by Harley with character- 
istic solemnity. On tbe other side Montague displayed tbe 
powers of a consummate debater, and was zealously sup- 
ported by Littleton. Conspicuous in tbe front ranks of 
tbe hostile parties were two distinguished lawyers, Simon 

^ Commons* Jotinmls, Hov 13. 16, f A Letter to a Friend In Yindicatioti 
17. • Froceedings against Sip John Fen- of the Proceedings against Sir John Fen- 
wick. wick, 1697. 
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tlarcoiirt and William Co'wper. Botli were gentlemen of 
honourable descent : both were distinguished by their fine 
persons and graceful niainiers : both were renowned for elo- 
quence ; and both loved learning and learned men. It may 
be added that both had early in life been noted for prodi- 
gality and love of pleasure. Dissipation had made them poor : 
poverty had made them industrious ; and though they were 
stiU, as age is reckoned at the Inns of Court, very young men, 
H'areomt only thirty-six, Cowper only thirty-two, they al- 
ready had the first practice at the bar. They w’-ere destined 
to rise still higher, to be the bearers of the great seal of the 
realm, and the founders of x^atrician houses. In politics they 
were diametrically oj)posed to each other. I-Iarcoui*t had seen 
the Eevolution with disgust, had not chosen to sit in the Con- 
vention, had with difficulty reconciled his conscience to the 
oaths, and had tardily and nnwillingly signed the Association. 
CoAvper had been in arms for tbe Prince of Orange and a free 
Parliament, and had, in the short and tumultuary camx)aign 
which xoreceded the flight of Janies, distinguished himself by 
intelligence and courage. Since Somers bad been removed 
to the Woolsack, the la-w officers of the Crown had not made 
a very distinguished figure in the Lower House, or indeed 
anywhere else ; and their deficiencies had been more than once 
snxiplied by Cowper. It is said that his skill had, at the trial 
of Parliyns^ recovered the verdict which the mismanagement 
of the Solicitor General had, for a moment, put in jeopardy. 
He had been chosen member for Hertford at the general elec- 
tion of 1695, and had scarcely taken his seat when he attained 
a high place among jDUiii amentary sx)eakers. Chesterfield, 
many years later, in one of his letters to his son, described 
Cmvper as an orator %vho never spoke without ax3plause, but 
who reasoned feebly, and who owed the inflnence which he 
long exercised over great assemblies to the singnlar charm of 
his style, his voice, and his action. Chesterfield was, beyond 
all doubt, intellectually qualified to form a correct j udgment 
on such a subject. But it must be remembered that the 
object of bis letters was to exalt good taste and politeness in 
opposition to much higher qualities. He therefore constantly 
and systematically attributed the success of the most eminent 
persons of his age to their superiority, not in solid abilities 
and acqnirements, but in superficial graces of diction and 
manner. He represented even Marlborough as a man of very 
ordinary capacity, who, solely because he was extremely well 
bred and well spoken, had risen from poverty and obscurity to 
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the height of power and glory. It may confidently be pro- 
nounced that both to Marlborough and to Cowper Chesterfield 
was unjust. The general who sared the Em|)U'e a ur] con- 
quered the Low Countries was assured!}’’ something more than 
a fine ^gentleman ; and the judge who presided during nine 
years in the Court of Chancery with the approbation of ail 
parties must haye been something more than a fine declaimer. 
^Whoever attentively and impartially studies the report of 
the debates will be of opinion that, on many points which 
wre discussed at great length and with great animation, the 
Wings had a decided superiority in argument, but that on 
the mam question the Tories were in the right. 

_ It was true that the crime of high treason was brought 
home to Eenwick by proofs which could leave no doubt on 
the mind of any man of common sense, and would have been 
brought home to hm according to the strict rules of law, if 
e had not, by committing another crime, eluded the justice 
01 the ordinary tribunals. It was true that he had, in the 
very act of professing repentance and imploring mercy, added 
a new offence to his former offences, that, while pretendino- 
to make a perfectly ingenuous confession, he had, with cunt 
mng malice, concealed every thing which it was for the 
interest of the government that he should divulge, and pro- 
claimed every thing which it was for the interest of the 
gove™t to bury in silence. It was a great evil that he 
should be beyond the reach of punishment : it was plain that 

and V a bill of pains and penalties; 

and It could not be denied, either that many such biUs had 

passed, or that no such bill had ever passed in a clearer case 
of guilt or after a fairer liearing’. 

the Whigs seem to have fuUy established their 

about decided advantage in the dispute 

t the lule which requires two witnesses in cases of hio-h 
ti-eason. The ti-uth is that the rule is absurd. It is iL 
possible to understand why the evidence which would be 
sufficient to prove that a man has fired at one of his fellow 
subjects should not be sufficient to prove tliat he has fired at 
ns Sovereign. It can by no means be laid down as a o-eneral 

to the mmd than the assertion of one witness. The story 

to d bvt^r T vMh. The story 

told by two witnesses may be extravagant. The story told by 

rae witness may be uncontradicted. The story told by two 

witnesses may be contradicted by four witnessed The\to^ 
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told bj one witness nmy be corroborated by a crowd of cir- 
cnmstances. Tbe story told by two witnesses may bave no 
sucb corroboration. The one witness may be Tillotson or 
E'en. Tbe two witnesses may be Oates and Bedloe. 

Tbe cMefs of the Tory party, however, vehemently main- 
tained that the law which required two witnesses was of 
tmiversal and eternal obligation, part of the law of nature, 
part of the law of God. Seymour quoted the book of hTiimbers 
and the book of Deuteronomy to prove that no man ought to 
be eoiidemiied to death by the month of a single -witness. 
^^Caiaphas and his Sanhedrim,’^ said Harley, “were ready 
enongh to set np the plea of expediency for a violation of 
jnstice: they said, — -and we have heard snch things said, — 
^ We mnst slay this man ; or the Eomans will come and take 
away our place and nation.^ Yet even Caiaphas and his 
Sanhedrim, in that fonlest act of jndicial murder, did not 
venture to set aside the sacred law which required two vnt- 
nesses” “ Even Jezebel/^ said another orator, “ did not dare 
to take Naboth’s vineyard from him till she had suborned two 
men of Belial to swear falsely.” “If the testimony of one 
grave elder had been sufficient,” it was asked, “what would 
have become of the virtuous Susannah?” This last allusion 
called forth a cry of “Apocrypha, Apocrypha,” from the 
ranks of the Low Churchmen.* 

Over these arguments, which in truth can scarcely have 
imposed on those who condescended to use them, Montague 
obtained a complete and easy victor}^ “ An eternal law ! 
Where was this eternal law before the reign of Edward the 
Sixth? Where is it now, except in statutes which relate 
only to one very small class of offences ? If these texts from 
the Pentateuch and these precedents from the practice of the 
Sanhedrim prove any thing, they prove the whole criminal 
jurisprudence of the realm to be a mass of injustice and im- 
piety. One witness is sufficient to convict a murderer, a 
burglar, a highwayman, an incendiary, a ravisher. Nay, 
there are cases of high treason in which only one witness is 
required. One witness can send to Tyburn a gang of clippers 
and coiners. Are you, then, prepared to say that the law of 
evidence, according to which men have during ages been 
tried in this country for offences against life and property, is 
vicious and ought to be remodelled? If you shrink from 
saying this, you must admit that we are now proposing to 
dispense, not with a divine ordinance of universal and per- 

This incident Is mentioned by L’Hemiitage. 
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CH^. petual obligation, kit simply ■witli an English rule of pro- 
. - cetee, wMch. applies to not more than two or three crimes, 

which has not been in force a hundred and' fifty years, which 
derives all its authority from an Act of Parliament, and which 
may therefore be by another Act abrogated or suspended 
without offence to G-od or men.”* 

^ It was much less easy to answer the chiefs of the opposi- 
tion when they set forth the clanger of breaking down the 
partition which separates the functions of the legislator from 
those of the judge. “This man,” it was said, “may be a bad 
Englishman; and yet his cause may be the cause of all good 
Englishmen. Only last yeai' we passed an Act to regulate 
the procedure of the ordinary courts in cases of treason. We 
passed that Act because we thought that, in those couids, the 
life of a subject obnoxious to the government was not then 
sufficiently secured. Yet the life of a subject obnoxious to 
the govermnent was then far more secure than it will be if 
this House takes on itself to be the supreme criminal judica- 
ture in political cases.” W^ arm eulogies were pronounced on 
the ancient national mode of trial by twelve good men and 
true ; and indeed the advantages of that mode of trial in 
political cases are obvious. The inisoner is allowed to chal- 
lenge any number of jurors with cause, and a considerable 
number without cause. The twelve, from the moment at 
which they are invested with their short magistracy till the 
moment at which they lay it down, are kept separate fi-om 
the rest of the commmiity. Every precaution is taken to 
prevent any agent of power from soliciting or corrupting 
them. Every one of them must hear every word of the 
evidence and every argument used on either side. The case 
IS then stunmed up by a judge who knows that, if he is guilty 
of partiality, he maybe called to account by the great mquest 
of the nation. In the trial of Eenwick at the bar of the 
House of Commons all these securities were wanting. Some 
hundreds of gentlemen, every one of whom had much more 
than half made up his mind before the case was open, per- 
formed the office both of judge and jury. They were not 
resteined, as a judge is restrained, by the sense of responsi- 
bility ; for who was to punish a Parliament ? They were not 
selected, as a jury is selected, in a manner which enables a 
culprit to exclude his personal and political enemies. The 

Nichols’s Illustrations of Literary His- 
tory, iii. 255. 
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arbiters of the prisoner’s fate came in and went out as tbej 
chose. They lieard a fragment liere and there of wliat was 
said against him, and a fragment here and there of what was 
said ill his fa.voiir. During the progress of the bill they were 
exposed to every species of influence. One member might be 
threatened by the electors of his borough with the loss of his 
seat: another might obtain a frigate for his brother from 
Eussell : the vote of a third might be secured by the caresses 
and Burgundy of Wharton. In the debates arts were prac- 
tised and passions excited which are unlaiown to well con- 
stituted tribunals^ but from which no great j>opular assembly 
divided into parties ever was or ever will be free. The rheto- 
ric of one orator called forth loud cries of Hear him.” An- 
other was coughed and scraped down. A third spoke against 
time in order that his friends who were supping might come 
in to divide.^' If the life of the most worthless man could be 
s]Dorted with thus, was the life of the most vii'tuous man secure? 

The opponents of the bill did not, indeed, venture to say 
that there could be no public danger sufficient to justify 
an Act of Attainder. The}^ admitted that there might be 
cases in which the general rule must hend to an overjiower- 
ing necessity. But was this such a case ? Even if it were 
granted, for the sake of argument, that Strafford and Mon- 
mouth were justly attainted, was Eenwick, like Strafford, a 
great minister who had long ruled England north of Trent, 
and all Ireland, with absolute povver, who was high in the 
royal favour, and whose capacity, eloquence, and resolution 
made him an object of dread even in his fall? Or was 
Eenwick, like Monmouth, a pretender to the Crown and the 
idol of the common people? Wei^e all the finest youths of 
three counties crowding to enlist under his banners ? What 
was he but a subordinate jDlotter ? He had indeed once had 
good employments : but he had long lost them. He had once 
had a good estate : but he had wasted it. Eminent abilities 
and weight of character he had never had. He was, no 
doubt, connected by marriage with a very noble family : but 
that family did not share his political prejudices. What im- 
portance, then, had he, except that importance which his 
persecutors were most tin wisely giving him by brealdng 
through all the fences which guard the lives of Englishmen 
in order to destroy him? Even if he were set at liberty, 
what could he do but haunt Jacobite coffeehouses, squeeze 
oranges, and drink the health of Limp ? If, however, the 
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goyemmentj supjportecl Tbj tlie Lords and the Commons^ Tby 
the fleet and the army, by a militia one hundred and sixty 
thousand strong, and by the half million of men who had 
signed the Association, did really apprehend danger from 
this poor ruined baronet, the benefit of the Habeas Corpus 
Act might be withheld from him. He might be kept within 
four walls as long as there was the least chance of his doing 
mischief. It could hardly be contended that he was an enemy 
so terrible that the State could be safe only when he was in 
the grave. 

It was acknowledged that precedents might be found for 
this bill, or even for a bill far more objectionable. But it 
was said that whoever reviewed our history would be disposed 
to regard such precedents rather as warnings than as ex- 
amples. It had many times happened that an Act of Attain- 
der, passed in a fit of servility or animosity, had, when fortune 
had changed, or when passion had cooled, been repealed and 
solemnly stigmatized as unjust. Thus, in old times, the Aci 
which was passed against Eoger Mortimer, in the paroxysm 
of a resentment not unprovoked, had been, at a calmer 
moment, rescinded, on the ground that, however guilty he 
might have been, he had not had fair play for his life. Thus, 
within the memory of the existing generation, the law which 
attainted Strafford had been annulled, without one dissentient 
voice. Hor, it was added, ought it to be left unnoticed that, 
whether by virtue of the ordinary law of cause and effect, or 
by the extraordinary judgment of God, persons who had been 
eager to pass bills of pains and penalties had repeatedly 
perished by such bills. Ho man had ever made a more un- 
scrupulous use of the legislative power for the destruction of 
his enemies than Thomas Cromwell ; and it was by an un- 
scrupulous use of the legislative power that he was himself 
destroyed. If it were true that the unhapjDy gentleman 
■whose fate was now trembling in the balance had himself 
formerly borne a part in a proceeding similar to that which 
was now instituted against him, was not this a fact which 
ought to suggest very serious reflections ? Those who taunt- 
ingly reminded Fenwick that he had supported the hill which 
had attainted Monmouth might perhaps themselves be taunt- 
ingly reminded, in some dark and terrible hour, that they 
had supported the bill which had attainted Fenwick. Let 
us remember what vicissitudes we have seen. Let us, from 
so many signal examples of the inconstancy of fortune, learn 
moderation in i>rosperity. How little we thought, when we 
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saw tills iTian a favourite courtier at Wliiteliall, a general 
surrounded witli military pomp at Hounslow, that we should 
live to see him standing at our bar, and awaiting his doom 
from our lips ! And how far is it from certain that we may 
not one day, in the bitterness of our souls, vainly invoke 
the protection of those mild laws which we now treat so 
lightly ! God forbid that we should ever again be subject 
to tyramiyl But God forbid, above all, that our tyrants 
should ever be able to plead, in justification of the worst that 
they can iiifiict upon us, precedents furnished by ourselves!’' 

These topics, skilfully handled, produced a great effect on 
many moderate Whigs. Montague did his best to rally his 
followers. We still j)ossess the rude outline of what must 
have been a most effective peroration. Gentlemen warn 
us” — this, or very nearly this, seems to have been what he 
said — “ not to furnish King James with a precedent which, 
if ever he should be restored, he may use against ourselves. Do 
they really believe that, if that evil day shall ever come, this 
just and necessary law will be the pattern which he will 
imitate ? Ko, Sir, his model will be, not our bill of attainder, 
but his own ; not our bill, which, on full i)roof, and after a 
most fair hearing, inflicts deserved retribution on a single 
guilty head; but his own bill, which, without a defence, 
without an investigation, without an accusation, doomed near 
three thousand people, whose only crimes were their English 
blood, and their Protestant faith, the men to tibe gallows, and 
the women to the stake. That is the precedent which he has 
set, and which he will follow. In order that he never may be 
able to follow it, in order that the fear of a righteous punish- 
ment may restrain those enemies of our country who wish to 
see him ruling in London as he ruled at Dublin, I give my 
vote for this bill.” 

In spite of all the eloquence and influence of the ministry, 
the minority grew stronger and stronger as the debates pro- 
ceeded. The question that leave should be given to bring in 
the bill had been carried by nearly three to one. On the 
question that the bill should be committed, the Ayes were a 
hundred and eighty-six, the Noes a hundred and twenty-eight. 
On the question that the bill should pass, the Ayes were a 
hundred and eighty-nine, the Noes a hundred and fifty-six. 

On the twenty-sixth of November, the bill was carried up 
to the Lords. Before it arrived, the Lords had made pre- 
parations to receive it. Every peer who was absent from 
town had been summoned up : every peer who disobeyed the 
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stimnions and was unable to give a satisfactory explanation of 
Ms disobedience was taken into custody by Black Sod. On 
tbe day fixed for tbe first reading, tlie crowd on tlie benclies 
was unprecedented. Tbe whole number of temporal Lords, 
exclusive of minors, Eoman Catholics, and iionjurors, was 
about a hundred and forty. Of these a hundred and five were 
in their places. Many thought that the Bishops ought to 
have been permitted, if not required, to withdraw : for, by an 
ancient canon, those who ministered at the altars of God 
were forbidden to take any part in the infliction of capital 
punishment. On the trial of a peer accused of treason or 
felony, the prelates always retire, and leave the culprit to be 
absolved or condemned by laymen. And sui’ely, if it be un- 
seemly that a divine should doom his fellow creatures to death 
as a judge, it must be still more unseemly’ that he should 
doom them to death as a legislator. In the latter case, as in 
the former, he contracts that stain of blood which the Church 
regards with horror ; and it will scarcely be denied that there 
are some grave objections to the shedding of blood by Act of 
Attainder which do not apply to the shedding of blood in the 
ordinary course of justice. In fact, when the bill for taking 
aw^ay the life of Strafford w^as under consideration, all the 
spiritual peers withdrew. Now", however, the example of 
Craniner, who had voted for some of the most infamous acts 
of attainder that ever passed, was thought more worthy of 
imitation ; and there was a great muster of lawn sleeves.’^ It 
'was very properly resolved that, on this occasion, the privilege 
of voting by proxy should be suspended, that the House 
should be called over at the begmning and at the end of every 
sitting, and that every Lord wlio did not answer to his name 
should be taken into custody.f 

Meanwhile the unquiet brain of Monmonth was teeming 
with strange designs. He had now reached a time of life at 
v/hich youth could no longer be pleaded as an excuse for his 
faults : but be was more wayward and eccentric than ever. 
Both in his intellectual and in his moral character there was 
an abundance of those fine qualities which may be called 
luxuries, and a lamentable deficiency of those solid qualities 
which are of the first necessity. He had brilliant wit and 
ready invention without common sense, and chivalrous 
generosity and delicacy without common honesty. He was 

^ See a letter of Smalridge to Gough f See the Lords' Joirmals, Koy. 14 ., 
dated Kovemher 10. 1696, m Nichols’s Not. 30., Dec. 1. 1696. 
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callable of rising to tlie part of tbe Black Prince ; and yet lie 
was capable of sinking to tlie part of Puller. Eis political 
life was bleiiiislied by some most dislionoiirable actions : yet 
lie was not under tlie indueiice of those motives to wMclimost 
of the dishononrable actions of politicians are to be ascribed. 
He valued power little and money less. Of fear lie was utterly 
insensible. J£ he sometimes stooped to be a knave^, — for no 
Bidder word will come np to the truth, — ^it was merely to 
aiiinse himself and to astonish other people. In civil as in 
military affairs, he loved ambuscades, surprises, night attacks. 
He now imaginedthat he had a glorious opportunity of making 
a sensation, of producing a great commotion ; and the temp- 
tation was irresistible to a spirit so restless as his. 

He knew, or at least strongly suspected, that the stories 
which Pen wick had told on hearsay, and which King, Lords, 
and Coiiimoiis, Whigs and Tories, had agreed to treat as 
calumnies, were, in the main, true. W'as it possible to prove 
that they were true, to cross the wise policy of "William, to 
bring disgrace at once on some of the most eminent men of 
both parties, to throw the whole political world into iiiestri- 
cahle confusion? 

Hothiiig could he done without the help of the prisonGr ; 
and with the prisoner it was impossible to coinmmiicate 
directly. It was necessary to employ the intervention of 
more than one female agent. The Duchess of Norfolk was a 
Mordaunt, and Monmouth’s first cousin. Her gallantries 
were notorious ; and her lord had, some years before, tried to 
induce his brother nobles to pass a bill for dissolving his 
marriage : hut tlie attempt had been defeated, in consequence 
partly of the zeal with which Monmouth had fought the battle 
of his kinswoman. Her Grace, though separated from her 
husband, lived in a style suitable to her rank, and associated 
with many women of fashion, among whom were Lady Mary 
Penwick, and a relation of Lady Mary, named Elizabeth 
Lawson. By the instrumentality of the Duchess, Monmouth 
conveyed to the prisoner several papers containing suggestions 
framed with much art. Let Sir John, — such was the sub- 
stance of these suggestions, — ^boldly affirm that his confession 
is true, that he has brought accusations, on hearsay indeed, 
but not on common hearsay : let him aver that he has derived 
his knowledge from the highest quarters ; and let him point 
out a mode in which his veracity may be easily brought to 
the test. Let him pray that the Earls of Portland and Eomney, 
who are well kno-wn to enjoy the royal confidence, may he 
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asked -wlietlier tliey are not in possession of information 
a^eeing witli wkat lie has related. Let Mm pray that the 
King may be requested to lay before Parliament the evidence 
which caused the sudden disgrace of Lord Max-lborougli, and 
any letters which may have been intercepted while passing 
between Saint Germains and Lord Godolphin. Unless/^ 
said Monmouth to his female agents, Sir John is under a 
fate, unless he is out of his mind, he will take my counsel. 
If he does, his life and honour are safe. If he does not, he is 
a dead man.’’ Then this strange inti-iguer, with his usual 
license of speech, reviled William for what was in truth one 
of William’s besfc titles to glory. “ He is the worst of men. 
He has acted basely. He pretends not to believe these 
charges against Shrewsbury, Eussell, Marlborough, Godolphin. 
And yet he ImoAvs,” — -and Monmouth confirmed the assertion 
by a tremendous oath, — ^^he knows that every word of the 
charges is true.” 

The papers written by Monmouth were delivered by Lady 
Mary to her husband. If the advice which they contained 
had been followed, there can be little doubt that the object 
of the adviser would have been attained. The King would 
have been bitterly mortified : there would have been a general 
panic among public men of every party: even Marlborough’s 
serene fortitude would have been severely tried ; and Shrews- 
bury would probably have shot himself. But that Fenwick 
would have put himself in a better situation is by no means 
clear. Such was his own o]Dinion. He saw that the step 
which he was urged to take was hazardous. He knew that 
he was urged to take that step, not because it was likely to 
save himself, but because it was certain to annoy others ; and 
he was resolved not to be Monmouth’s tool. 

On the first of December the biU went through the eaidiest 
stage without a division. Then Fenwick’s confession, which 
had, by the royal command, been laid on the table, was read ; 
and then Marlborough stood up. “ Wobody can wonder,” he 
said, ^^that a man whose head is in danger should try to save 
himself by accusing others. I assure Tour Lordships that, 
since the accession of his present Majesty, I have had no 
intercourse with Sir John on any subject whatever ; and this 
I declare on my word of honour.”* Marlborough’s assertion 
may have been true : but it was perfectly compatible with the 
truth of all that Fenwick had said. Godolphin went further. 

I certainly did,” he said, “ continue to the last in the service 

Wharton to Shrewsbury, Dec. 1. 1696; LHermitage, of same date. 
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of King James and of liis Queen. I was esteemed by them 
botli. But I cannot think that a crime. It is possible that 
they and those who are about them may imagine that I am 
still attached to their interest. That I cannot help. But it 
is utterly false that I have had any such dealings with the 
Court of Saint Germains as are described in the paper which 
Your Lordships have heard read.'’^* 

Benwick was then brought in, and asked whether he had 
any fui’ther confession to make. Several peers interrogated 
him, but to no pmpose. Monmouth, who could not believe 
that the papers which he had sent to Newgate had produced 
no effect, put, in a friendly and encouraging manner, ques- 
tions intended to bring out answers which would have been 
by no means agreeable to the accused Lords. No such 
answer however was to be extracted from Fenwick. Mon- 
mouth saw that his ingenious machinations had failed. 
Enraged and disappointed, he suddenly turned round, and 
became more zealous for the bill than any other peer in the 
House. Everybody noticed the rapid change in his temper 
and manner ; but that change was at first imputed merely to 
his weU known levity. 

On the eighth of December the bill was again taken into 
consideration ; and on that day Fenwick, accompanied by his 
counsel, was in attendance. But, before he was called in, a 
previous question was raised. Several distinguished Tories, 
particularly Nottingham, Eochester, Normanby, and Leeds, 
said that, in their opinion, it was idle to enquire whether the 
prisoner was guilty or not guilty, unless the House was of 
opinion that he was a person so formidable that, if guilty, he 
ought to be attainted by Act of Parliament. They did not 
wish, they said, to hear any evidence. For, even on the 
supposition that the evidence left no doubt of his criminality, 
they should still think it better to leave him unpunished 
than to make a law for punishing him. The general sense, 
hownver, was decidedly for proceeding.f The prisoner and 
his counsel were allowed another week to prepare themselves ; 
and, at length, on the fifteenth of December, the struggle 
commenced in earnest. 

The debates were the longest and the hottest, the divisions 
Tvere the largest, the protests were the most numerously 
signed that had ever been known in the whole history of the 
House of Peers. Eepeatedly the benches continued to be 

* L’Hermitage, Dec. -^4:. 1696 ; \Wiar- f Lords’ Journals, Dec. 8. 1596 
ton t-o Shreu'sbury, Dec. 1. L’ Hermitage, of tbs same date. 
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filled firom ten in tlxe morning till past midniglit.* Tlie 
healtli of many lords suffered seyerely; for the winter was 
bitterly cold : bnt the majority was not disposed to be indul- 
gent. One evening Devonshire was unwell : he stole away 
and went to bed; but Black Eod was soon sent to bring 
him back. Leeds, whose constitution was extremely infirm, 
complained loudly. It is very well/’ he said, for young 
gentlemen to sit down to their suppers and their wine at 
two o’clock in the morning : but some of us old men are 
likely to be of as much use here as they ; and we shall soon 
be in our graves if we are forced to keep such hours at such 
a season.”t So strongly was party spirit excited that this 
appeal was disregarded, and the House continued to sit four- 
teen or fifteen hours a day. The chief opponents of the 
bill were Eochester, Nottingham, Normanby, and Leeds. 
The chief orators on the other side were Tankerville, who, in 
spite of the deep stains which a life singularly unfortunate 
had left on his public and private character, always spoke 
with an eloquence which riveted the attention of his hearers 
Burnet, who made a great display of historical learning ; 
Wharton, whose lively and familiar style of speaking, ac- 
quired in the House of Commons, sometimes shocked the 
formality of the Lords; and Monmouth, who had always 
carried the liberty of debate to the verge of licentiousness, 
and who now never opened his lips without inflicting a wound 
on the feelings of some adversary. A very few nobles of 
great weight, Devonshire, Dorset, Pembroke, and Ormond, 
formed a third party. They were willing to use the Bill of 
Attainder as an instrument of torture for the j)urpose of 
wringing a full confession out of the prisoner. But they 
were determined not to give a final vote for sending him to 
the scaffold. 

The first division was on the question whether secondary 
evidence of what Goodman could have proved should be ad- 
mitted. On this occasion Burnet closed the debate by a 
powerful speech which none of the Tory orators could un- 
dertake to answer without premeditation. A hundred and 
twenty-six lords were present, a number unprecedented in 
our history. There were seventy-three Contents, and fifty- 
three Not Contents. Thirty-six of the minority protested 
agaiust the decision of the House. J 

* L’Hermitage, Dec. |®. 1696. "bury, Dec. 15. About tlie numbers there 
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The next great trial of strength, was on the question 
whether the hill should be read a second time. The debate 
was diversified by a curious episode. Monmouth, in a ve- 
hement declamation, tnrew some severe and well merited 
reflections on the memory of the late Lord Jeffreys. The 
title and part of the ill gotten wealth of Jeffreys had de- 
scended to his son, a dissolute lad, who had lately come of 
age, and who was then sitting in the House. The young 
man flred at hearing his father reviled. The House was 
forced to interfere, aaid to make both the disputants promise 
that the matter should go no further. On this day a hundred 
and twenty-eight peers were present. The second reading 
was carried by seventy-three to fifty-five ; and forty-nine of 
the fifty-five protested.’^ 

It was now 

would give way. It was known that he was very unwilling 
to die. Hitherto he might have flattered himself with hopes 
that the bill would miscarry. But now that it had passed 
one House, and seemed certain to pass the other, it was 
probable that he would save himself by disclosing all that he 
knew. He was again put to the bar and interrogated. He 
refased to answer, on the ground that his answers might be 
used against him by the Crown at the Old Bailey. He was 
assured that the House would protect him : but he pretended 
that this assurance was not sufficient : the House was not 
always sitting : he might be brought to trial during a recess, 
and hanged before their Lordships met again. The royal 
word alone, he said, would be a complete guarantee. The 
Peers ordered him to be removed, and immediately resolved 
that Wharton should go to Kensington, and should entreat 
His Majesty to give the pledge which the prisoner required. 
Wharton hastened to Kensington, and hastened back with a 
gracious answer. Fenwick was again placed at the bar. 
The royal word, he was told, had been passed that nothing 
which he might say there should be used against him in any 
other place. Still he made difficulties. He might confess 
all that he knew, and yet might be told that he was still 
keeping something back. In short, he would say nothing 
tiH he had a pardon. He was then, for the last time, 

. solemnly cautioned from the woolsack. He was assured that, 
if he would deal ingenuously with the Lords, they would be 
intercessors for him at the foot of the throne, and that their 
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intercession would not be nnsnccessM. If lie continued 
obstinate, tliey would proceed witli tbe MIL A sbort interval 
was allowed liim for consideration ; and lie was tlien reqnii’ed 
to give his final answer. have given it/^ he said: ^^1 
liave no security. If I had, I should be glad to satisfy the 
House.’^ He was then carried back to his cell; and the 
Peers separated, having sate far into the night.* 

At noon they met again. The third reading ivas moved. 
Teiiison spoke for the bill with more ability than had been 
expected from him, and Monmouth with as much shar|)ness 
as ill the previous debates. But Devonshire declared that he 
could go no further. He had hoped that fear would induce 
Fenwick to make a frank confession : that hope was at an end : 
the question now was simply whether this man should be |)ut 
to death by an Act of Parliament ; and to that question 
Devonshire said that he must answer, IsTot Content.^^ It is 
not easy to understand on what principle he can have thought 
himself justified in threatening to do what he did not think 
himself justified in doing. He was, however, followed by 
Dorset, Ormond, Pembroke, and two or three others. Devon- 
shire, ill the name of his little party, and Eochester, in the 
name of the Tories, offered to waive all objections to the mode 
of proceeding, if the penalty were reduced from death to per- 
petual imprisonment. But the majority, though weakened 
by the defection of some considerable men, was still a majoriti'-^ 
and would hear of no terms of compromise. The third read- 
ing was carried by only sixty-eight votes to sixty-one. Fifty- 
three Lords recorded their dissent ; and forty-one subscribed 
a protest, in which the arguments against the bill were ably 
summed uj).t The peers whom Fenwick had accused took 
different sides. Marlborough steadily voted with the majority, 
and induced Prince George to do the same. Godolphin as 
steadily voted with the minority, but, with characteristic 
wariness, abstained from giving, either in the debate, or in 

^ Lords’ Journals, Dee. 25. 1696 j tliat it cannot be safety used mtbout 
L’Herniitage, Vernon Cor- ^nueh caution, and constant refereneo to 

respondence there is a letter from Vernon authorities. Of the notes it may 

to . Shrewsbury giving an account of the sufficient to say that the ■writer of 
transactions of this day; hut it is er- never heard of Aaron Smith, 

roneously dated Dee. 2,, and is placed celebrated Solicitor of the Treasury, 

according to that date. This is not the chief butt, during many years, 

only blunder of the kind. A letter from the Jacobite libellers. See the letter 
Vernon to Shrewsbury, evidently •written Vernon to Shrewsbury, Nov. 14. 1696. 

on the 7th of November, 1696, is dated * Lords’ Journals, Dec. 23. 1696 ; 
and placed as a letter of the 7th of Jaiiu- to Shrewsbury, Dec. 24. ; L’iler- 

ary 1697. The Vernon Correspondence^ mitage, 
is of great value: but it is so ill edited 
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the form of a mitten protest, any reason for his votes. Ifo 
part of his life warrants ns in ascribing his conduct to any 
exalted inotive. It is probable that^ having been driven from 
ofee by the Whigs and forced to take refuge among the 
Tories, he thought it advisable to go with his party.* 

As soon as the bill had been read a third time, the attention 
of the Peers was called to a matter which deeply concerned 
the honour of their order. Lady Mary Fenwick had been, 
not unnaturally, moved to the highest resentment by the con- 
duct of Momnoiith. He had, after professing a great desire 
to save her husband, suddenly turned round, and become the 
most merciless of her husband’s persecutors; and all this 
solely because the unfortunate j)risoiier would not suffer him- 
self to be used as an instrument for the accomplishing of a 
wild scheme of mischief. She might be excused for thinking 
that revenge would be sweet. In her rage she showed to her 
kinsman the Earl of Carlisle the papers which she had received 
from the Duchess of Horfolk. Carlisle brought the subject 
before the Lords. The papers were produced. Lady Mary 
declared that she had received them from the Duchess. The 
Duchess declared that she had received them from Monmouth. 
Elizabeth Lawson coniirmed the evidence of her tvro friends. 
All the bitter things which the petulant Earl had said about 
William were repeated. The rage of both the great factions 
broke forth with ungovernable violence. The Whigs were 
exasperated by discovering that Monmouth had been secretly 
labouring to bring to shame and rain two eminent men with 
Vv^hose reputation the reputation of the whole party W' as bound 
up. The Tories accused him of dealing treacherously and 
cruelly by the prisoner and the prisoner’s wife. Both among 
the Whigs and among the Tories Monmouth had, by his 
sneers and invectives, made numerous personal enemies, whom 
fear of his wit ais^d of his sword had hitherto kept in awe.f 
All these enemies were now openmouthed against him. There 
was great curiosity to know what he would be able to say in 
Ills defence. His eloquence, the correspondent of the States 
General wrote, had often annoyed others. He would now 
want it all to protect himself. J That eloquence indeed was 
of a kind much better suited to attack than to defence. 
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Monmoiitli spoke near three hours in a confused and rambling 
manner^ boasted extravagantly of his services and sacrifices^ 
told the House that he had borne a great part in the Ee~ 
volution^ that he had made four voyages to Holland in the 
evil times, that he had since refused great places^ that he had 
always held lucre in contempt. “ I/’ he said, turning signih- 
cantly to Nottingham, have bought no great estate : I have 
built no palace ; I am twenty thousand pounds ] 30 orer than 
when I entered public life. My old hereditary mansion is 
ready to fall about my ears. Who that remembers what I 
have done and suffered for His Majesty will believe that I 
would speak disrespectfully of him ? He solemnly declared, 
— and this was the most serious of the many serious faults of 
his long and unquiet life, — that he had nothing to do with 
the papers which had caused so much scandal. The Papists, 
he said, hated him : they had laid a scheme to ruin him : his 
ungrateful kinswoman had consented to be their implement, 
and had requited the strenuous efforts which he had made in 
defence of her honour by trying to blast his. When he con- 
cluded there was a long silence. He asked whether their 
Lordships wished him to withdraw. Then Leeds, to whom 
he had once professed a strong attachment, but whom he had 
deserted with characteristic inconstancy and assailed with 
characteristic petulance, seized the opportunity of revenging 
himself. It is quite unnecessary,^^ the shrewd old statesman 
said, that the noble Earl should withdraw at present. The 
cpiestion which we have now to decide is merely whether these 
papers do or do not deserve our censure. Who wrote them 
is a question which may be considered hereafter.’’ It was 
then moved and unanimously resolved that the papers were 
scandalous, and that the author had been guilty of a high 
crime and misdemeanour. Monmouth himself was, by these 
dexterous tactics, forced to join in condemning his own com- 
positions.'^^ Then the House proceeded to enquire by whom 
the letters had been written. The character of the Duchess of 
Norfolk did not stand high: but her testimony was confirmed 
both by direct and by circumstantial evidence. Her husband 
said, with sour pleasantry, that he gave entire faith to what 
she had deposed. My Lord thought her good enough to 
be wife to me ; and, if she is good enough to be wife to me, 
I am sure that she is good enough to be a witness against 
him.” In a House of about eighty peers only eight or ten 
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seemed inclined to show any favonr to Monmonth. He was CHAP, 
pronounced guilty of the act of which he had^ in the most 
solemn manner^ protested that he was innocent : he was sent 
to the Tower: he was turned out of aU his places; and his 
name was struck out of the Council Book.* It might well 
haye been thought that the ruin of his fame and of his for- 
tunes was irreparable. But there was about his nature an 
elasticity which nothing could subdue. In liis prison^ indeed, 
he was as violent as a falcon just caged, and would, if he had 
been long detained, have died of mere impatience. His only 
solace was to contrive wild and romantic schemes for extri- 
cating himself from his difficulties and avenging himself on 
his enemies. When he regained his liberty, he stood alone in 
the world, a dishonoured man, more hated by the Whigs than 
any Tory, and by the Tories than any Whig, and reduced to 
such poverty that he talked of retiring to the country, living 
like a farmer, and putting his Countess into the dairy to churn 
and to make cheeses. Yet, even after this fall, that mounting 
spirit rose again, and rose higher than ever. Wlien he next 
appeared before the world, he had inherited the earldom of 
the head of his family : he had ceased to be called by the 
tarnished name of Monmouth ; and he soon added new lustre 
to the name of Peterborough. He was still aU air and fire. 

His ready wit and his dauntless courage made him formidable ; 
some amiable qualities which contrasted strangely with his 
vices, and some great exploits of which the efiect was heigh- 
tened by the careless levity with which they were performed, 
made him popular ; and his countrymen were willing to forget 
that a hero of whose achievements they were proud, and who 
was not more distinguished by parts and valour than by 
courtesy and generosity, had stooped to tricks worthy of the 
pillory. 

It is interesting and instructive to compare the fate of Position 
Shrewsbury with the fate of Peterborough. The honour of 
Shrewsbury was safe. He had been triumphantly acquitted Stows-* 
of the charges contained in Penwick’s confession. He was " 

I soon afterwards still more triumphantly acquitted of a still 

i more odious charge. A wretched spy named Matthew Smith, 

j who thought that he had not been sufficiently rewarded, and 

^ was bent on being revenged, affirmed that Shrewsbury had 

; received early information of the Assassination Plot, but had 

suppressed that information, and had taken no measures to 

•^Lords’ Journals, Jan. 15. lG9f; Yernon to Stowsbiiry, of same data; 

^ L’ Hermitage, of tlio same date. 
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prevent tlie conspkators from accomi^lisliing tlieir design. 
That this vra .3 a fonl calumny no person who has examined 
the evidence can doubt. The King declared that he could 
himself prove his minister’s imioceiice ; and the Peers^ after 
examining Smith, pronounced the accusation unfounded. 
Shrewsbury was cleared as far as it was in the power of the 
Crown and of the Parliament to clear him. He had power 
and wealth, the favour of the King and the favour of the 
people. Ko man had a greater number of devoted friends. 
He was the idol of the Wliigs : yet he was not personally 
disliked by the Tories. It should seem that his situation v/as 
one which Peterborough might well have envied. But liap|)i” 
ness and misery are from within. Peterborough had one ol 
those minds of which the deepest wounds heal and leave no 
sear. Shrewsbury had one of those minds in which the 
slightest scratch may fester to the death. He had been 
publicly accused of corresponding with Saint Germains ; and, 
though King, Lords, and Commons had pronounced him in- 
nocent, his conscience told him that he was guilty. The 
praises which he knew that he had not deserved sounded to 
him like reproaches. He never regained his lost peace of 
mind. He left office ; but one cruel recollection accompanied 
him into retirement. He left England : but one cruel recol- 
lection pursued him over the Alps and the Apennines. On a 
memorable day, indeed, big with the fate of liis country, he 
again, after many inactive and inglorious years, stood forth 
the Slirewsbmy of 1688. Scarcely any thing in histoiy is 
more melancholy thaai that late and solitary gleam, lighting 
up the close of a life which had dawned so splendidly, and 
which had so early become hopelessly troubled anid gloomy. 

On the day on which the Lords read the Bill of Attainder 
the third time, they adjourned over the Christmas holidays. 
The fate of Penwick consequently remained during more than 
a fortnight in suspense. In the interval plans of escape were 
formed ; and it was thought necessary to place a strong mili- 
tary guard round Hewgate.'^ Some Jacobites knew William 
so little as to send him anonymous letters, threatening that 
he should be shot or stabbed if he dared to touch a hair of 
the prisoner’s head.f On the morning of the eleventh of 
January he passed the bill. He at the same time passed a 
bill which authorised the government to detain Bernardi and 
some other conspirators in custody during twelve months. 
On the evening of that day a deeply mournful event was the 

* Postman, Dec. 29. 31, 1696. f L’Hermitage, Jan, 1697. 
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talk of all London. Tke Countess of Ailesbiuy Lad watcked 
with intense anxiety the proceedings against Sir J ohn. Her 
lord had been as deep as Sir John in treason, was, like Sir 
John, in confinement, and had, like Sir John, been a party to 
Goodman’s flight. She had learned with dismay that there 
was a method by which a criminal who was beyond the reach 
of the ordinary law might be punished. Her terror had 
increased at erery stage in the progress of the Bill of At- 
tainder. On the day on which the royal assent was to be 
given, her agitation became greater than her frame could 
support. When she heard the sound of the guns which 
announced that the King was on his way to Westminster, she 
fell into fits, and died in a few hours."^ 

Even after the bill had become law, strenuous efforts were 
made to save Eenwick. His wife threw herself at William’s 
feet, and offered him a petition. He took the paper from her 
hand, and said, very gently, that it should be considered, but 
that the matter was one of public concern, and that he must 
deliberate with his ministers before he decided. f She then 
addressed herself to the Lords. She told them that her 
husband had not expected his doom, that he had not had 
time to prepare himself for death, that he had not, during 
his long imprisonment, seen a divine. They were easily in- 
duced to lequest that he might he respited for a week. A 
respite was granted ; but, forty-eight hours before it expired, 
Lady Mary presented to the Lords another petition, imploring 
them to intercede with the Eiiig that her husband'’s punish- 
ment might be commuted for banishment. The House was 
taken by surprise; and a motion to adjouni was with diffi- 
culty carried by two votes. J On the morrow, the last day of 
Fenwick’s life, a similar j)etition was presented to the Com- 
mons. But the Wliig leaders were on their guard; the 
attendance was full ; and a motion for reading the Orders of 
the Day was carried by a hundred and fifty-two to a hundred 
and seven. § In truth, neither branch of the legislature could, 
without condemning itself, request William to spare Fen- 
wick’s life. Jurymen, who have, in the discharge of a pain- 
ful duty, pronounced a culprit guilty, may, with perfect 
consistency, recommend him to the favourable consideration 
of the Crowm. But the Houses ought not to have passed the 


Van Cleversldrke, Tan. ||. 1697 ; 
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Bill of Attainder tillless they were convinced, not merely that 
Sir John had committed high treason, but also that he could 
not, without serious danger to the Commonwealth, be suffered 
to live. He could not be at once a proper object of such a 
bill and a proper object of the royal mercy. 

On the twenty-eighth of January the execution toot place* 
In compliment to the noble families with which Benwick was 
connected, orders were given that the ceremonial should be 
in all respects the same as when a peer of the realm suffers 
death. A scaffold was erected on Tower Hill and hung with 
black. The prisoner was brought from BTewgate in the coach 
of his kinsman the Earl of Carlisle, which was surrounded 
hy a troop of the Life Guards. Though the day was cold 
and stormy, the crowd of spectators was immense : hut there 
was no disturbance, and no sign that the multitude sympa- 
thised with the criminal. He behaved with a firmness which 
had not been expected from him. He ascended the scaffold 
with steady steps, and bowed courteously to the persons who 
were assembled on it, but spoke to none, except White, the 
deprived Bishop of Peterborongh. White prayed with him 
during about half an hour. In the prayer the King was 
commended to the Divine protection: but no name which 
could give offence was pronounced. Fenwick then delivered 
a sealed paper to the Sheriffs, took leave of the Bishop, 
knelt down, laid his neck on the block, and exclaimed, ^^Lord 
Jesus, receive my soul.’’ His head was severed from his body 
at a single blow. His remains were placed in a rich coffin, 
and buried that night, hy torchlight, under the pavement of 
Saint Martin’s church.* 

Meanwhile an important question, about which public 
feeling was much excited, had been under discussion. As 
soon as the Parliament met, a Bill for Eegulatiiig Elections, 
differing little in substance from the bill which the King had 
refused to pass in the preceding session, was brought into the 
House of Commons, was eagerly welcomed by the coimtry 
gentlemen, and was pushed through every stage. On the 
report it was moved that five thousand pounds in personal 
estate should he a sufficient qualification for the representa- 
tive of a city or borongh. But this amendment was rejected. 
On the third reading a rider was added, which permitted a 
merchant possessed of five thousand pounds to represent the 
town in which he resided : but it was provided that no person 

* i;Hermitage/|^; 1697,; London Gazette, Feb. 1.; Paris Gazette ; Vernon 
to Shrewsbury, Jan.. 28. ; Burnet, ii. 193. 
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should be considered as a mercbant because be was a pro- 
prietor of Bank Stock or East India Stock. Tbe figbt was 
hard. Cowper distingiiisbed Mmself among tbe opponents 
of tbe bill. Bis sarcastic remarks on tbe bunting, hawking 
boors, wbo wished to keep in tbeir own bands tbe whole 
business of legislation, called forth some sharp rustic retorts. 
A. plain squire, he was told, was as likely to serve the country 
well as the most fluent gownsman, who was ready, for a 
guinea, to prove that black was white. On the question 
whether the bill should pass, tbe Ayes wex'e two hundred, the 
Noes a hundred and sixty 

The Lords had, twelve months before, readily agreed to a 
similar bill : but they had since reconsidered the subject and 
changed tbeir opinion. The truth is that, if a law requiring 
every member of the House of Commons to possess an estate 
of some hundreds of pounds a year in land could have been 
strictly enforced, such a law would have been very advan- 
tageous to country gentlemen of moderate property, but 
would have been by no means advantageous to the grandees 
of the realm. A lord of a small manor would have stood for 
tbe town in the neighbourhood of which his family had 
resided during centuries, without any apprehension that he 
should be opposed by some alderman of London, whom the 
electors had never seen before the day of nomination, and 
whose chief title to their favour was a pocket-book full of 
banknotes. But a great nobleman, who had an estate of 
fifteen or twenty thousand pounds a year, and who com- 
manded two or three boroughs, would no longer be able to 
put his younger son, his younger brother, his man of busi- 
ness, into Parliament, or to earn a garter or a step in the 
peerage by finding a seat for a Lord of the Treasury or an 
Attorney General. On this occasion therefore the interest 
of the chiefs of the aristocracj", Norfolk and Somerset, New- 
castle and Bedford, Pembroke and Dorset, coincided with 
that of the wealthy traders of the City and of the clever 
young aspirants of the Temple, and was diametrically opposed 
to the interest of a squire of a thousand or twelve hundred 
a year. On the day fixed for the second reading the attend- 
ance of Lords was great. Several petitions from constituent 
bodies, which thought it hard that a new restriction should 
be imposed on the exercise of the elective franchise, were 
presented and read. After a debate of some hours the bill 


^ Commons’ JonrnalSj December 19. i696; Yernonto Slirewsbnry, Nov. 28. 1696. 
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was rejected by sisty-two Totes to tbirty-seYen,'^^ Only tiiree 
days later;, a strong party in the Gommoiis, burning with 
resentmentj proposed to tack the bill which the Peers had 
just rejected to the Land Tax BiU. This motion would pro- 
bably have been carried, had not Poley gone soineAvhat beyond 
the duties of Ms place, and, under pretence of speaking to 
order, shown that such a tack would be without a precedent 
in parliamentary history. When the question w’as j)ut, the 
Ayes raised so loud a cry that it was believed that they were 
the majority; but on a division they proved to be only, a 
hundred and thirty-five. The Noes were a hundred and sixty- 
three.f 

Other parliamentary proceedings of this session deserve 
mention. While the Commons were busily engaged in the 
great work of restoring the finances, an incident took place 
wMch seemed, during a short time, likely to be fatal to the 
infant liberty of the press, but which eventually proved the 
means of confirming that liberty. Among the many news- 
papers which had been established since the expiration of 
the censorship, was one called the Plying Post. The editor, 
John Salisbury, was the tool of a band of stockjobbers in the 
City, -whose interest it happened to be to cry down the public 
securities. He one day published a false and malicious para- 
graph, evidently intended to throw suspicion on the Exche- 
quer Bills. On the credit of the Exchequer Bills depended, 
at that moment, the political greatness and the commercial 
prosperity of the realm. The House of Commons was in a 
fiame. The Speaker issued his warrant against Salisbury. 
In the first heat of resentment, it was resolved without a 
division that a bill should be brought in to prohibit the 
publishing of news without a license. Porty-eight hours 
later the bill was presented and read. But the members had 
now had time to cool. There was scarcely one among them 
whose residence in the country had not, during the preceding 
summer, been made more agreeable by the London journals. 
Meagre as those journals may seem to a person who has the 
Times daily on his breakfast table, they were to that gene- 
ration a new and abundant source of pleasure. No Devon- 
shire or Yorkshhe gentleman, Whig or Tory, could bear the 

Lords’ Journals, Jan. 23. 169|; date. It is curious tliat the King and 
Vernon to Shrewsbury, Jan. 23.; L’Her- the Lords should have made so strenuous 


t Commons’ Journals, Jan. 26. 169f ; ® 

Vernon to Shrewsbury, and Van Clever- Charter, 
fikirke to the States General, of the same 


a fight against the Commons in defence 
of one of the five points of the People’s 
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tlioiiglit of "being again dependent^ during seTen montlis of CHAP, 
eveiy year, for ail information about wliat was doing in tlie 
world, on newsletters. If the bill passed, the sheets, which 
were now so impatiently expected twice a week at eveiy 
coiintiy seat in the kingdom, would contain nothing but what 
it suited the Secretary of State to make public : they would 
be, in fact, so many London Grazettes; and the most assi- 
duous reader of the London Gazette might be utterly igno- 
rant of the most important events of his time. A few voices, 
however, were raised in favour of a censorshi|). These 
papers, it was said, frequently contain mischievous matter.” 

Then why are they not prosecuted ? ” was the answer. ‘^^Has 
the Attorney-General filed an information against any one of 
them? And is it not absui’d to ask us to give a new remedy 
by statute, when the old remedy afforded by the common law 
has never been tried ? ” On the question whether the bill 
should be read a second time, the Ayes were only sixteen, the 
Noes two hundred.^ 

Another bill, which fared better, ought to be noticed as Billabo- 
an instance of the slow/, but steady progress of civilisation, lishing^the 
The ancient immunities enjoyed by some districts of the of^whle- 
capital, of which the largest and most infamous w^as White- 
iriars, had produced abuses which could no longer be endured. *’ ’ 

The Templars on one side of Alsatia, and the citizens on the 
other, had long been calling on the government and the le- 
gislature to put down so monstrous a nuisance. Yet still, 
bounded on the west by the great school of English juris- 
prudence, and on the east by the great mart of English trade, 
stood this labyrinth of squalid, tottering houses, close packed, 
every one, from cellar to cockloft,, with outcasts whose life 
was one long w^ar with society. The most respectable part 
of the population consisted of debtors who were in fear of 
bailiffs. The rest were attorneys struck off the roll, wit- 
nesses who carried straw in their shoes as a sign to inform 
the public where a false oath might he procured for half a 
crowm, sharpers, receivers of stolen goods, clippers of coin, 
forgers of banlmotes, and tawdry women, blooming with 
paint and brandy, who, in their anger, made free use of their 

^ Gommons’ Journals, April 1. 3. 1697 ; taires d’Etat, ne contiendroit pas autant 
Harcissns Liittrell’s Diary jL’Hermitage, de choses qiie fait celle-C}^ ne sont pas 
April L’Hermitage says, “La f^cliezqued’autreslesinstruisent.” The 

plupart des meinbres, lorsqii’ils sont a numbers on the division I take from 
la campagne, estant bien aises d’estre in- L’Hermitage. They are not to be found 
formez par plus d’un endroit de ce qni se in the Journals. But the Journals were 
passe, et s’imaginant que la Gazette qui not then so accurately kept as at present, 
se fait sous la direction d’un des Secre- 
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nafls and tlieir scissors, yet wliose anger was less to be 
dreaded than tlieir kindness. Witli tliese wTetclies the nar- 
row alleys of the sanctuary swarmed. The rattling of dice, 
the call for more punch and more wine, and the noise of 
blasphemy and ribald song never ceased during the whole 
night. The benchers of the Inner Temple could bear the 
scandal and the annoyance no longer. They ordered the 
gate leading into Whitefriars to be bricked up. The Alsa- 
tians mustered in great force, attacked the workmen, kiRed 
one of them, pulled down the wall, knocked down the Slieriff 
who came to keep the peace, and carried off his gold chain, 
which, no doubt, was soon in the melting pot. The tumult 
was not suppressed till a company of the Foot Guards ar- 
rived. This riot excited general indignation. The City, 
indignant at the outrage done to the Sheriff, cried loudly for 
justice. Yet, so difficult was it to execute any process in the 
dens of Whitefriars, that near two years elapsed before a 
single ringleader was apprehended."^ 

The Savoy was another place of the same kind, smaller 
indeed, and less renowned, but inhabited by a not less lawless 
population. An unfortunate tailor who ventured to go thither 
for the purpose of demanding payment of a debt, was set upon 
by the whole mob of cheats, ruffians and courtesans. He 
offered to give a full discharge to his debtor and a treat to 
the rabble, but in vain. He had violated their franchises ; 
and this crime was not to be pardoned. He was knocked 
down, stripped, tarred, and feathered. A rope was tied round 
his waist. He was dragged naked up and down the streets 
amidst yells of A bailiff ! A bailiff ! ” Finally he was com- 
pelled to kneel down and to curse his father and mother. 
Having performed this ceremony he was permitted, — and the 
permission was blamed by many of the Savoyards, — to limp 
home without a rag upon hini.t The Bog of Allen, the 
passes of the Grampians, were not more unsafe than this 
small knot of lanes, surrounded by the mansions of the 
greatest nobles of a flomdshmg and enlightened kingdom. 

At length, in 1697, a bill for abolishing the franchises of 
these places passed both Houses, and received the royal 
assent. The idsatians and Savoyards were furious. Anony- 
mous letters, containing menaces of assassination, were re- 
ceived by members of Parliament who had made themselves 
conspicuous by the zeal with which they had supported the 

* Narcissus Luttrell’s Diaxj, June f Commons’ Journals, Dec. 30. 1696 ; 
1691, May 1693, Postman, July 4. 1696. 
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bill : but siicli tlireats only strengthened the general convic- 
tion that it was high time to destroy these nests of knaves 
and ruffians, A fortnight’s grace was allowed; and it was 
made Imown that, when that time had expired, the vermin 
Yvho had been the curse of London would be unearthed and 
hunted without mercy. There was a tumultuous flight to 
Ireland, to France, to the Colonies, to vaults and garrets in 
less notorious parts of the capital; and when, on the pre- 
scribed day, the Sheriff’s officers ventured to cross the boun- 
dary, they found those streets where, a few weeks before, the 
cry of ‘^•A -writ!” would have drawn together a thousand 
raging bullies and vixens, as quiet as the cloister of a 
cathedral,"^ 

On the sixteenth of April, the King closed the session with Close of 
a speech, in which he returned warm and well merited thanks 

, , Sion I pro- 

to the Houses for the firmness and wisdom which had res- motions 

cued the nation from commercial and financial difficulties 
unprecedented in our history. Before he set out for the ments 
Continent, he conferred some new honours, and made some 
new ministerial arrangements. Every member of the Whig 
junto was distinguished by some conspicuous mark of royal 
favoui’. Somers delivered up the seal of which he was Keeper: 
he received it back again with the higher title of Chancellor, 
and was immediately commanded to affix it to a patent, by 
which he was created Baron Somers of Evesliam.f Eussell 
became Earl of Orford and Viscount Barfleur. Ko English 
title had ever before been taken from a place of battle lying 
within a foreign territory. But the precedent then set has 
been repeatedly followed; and the names of Saint Vincent, 
Trafalgar, Camjperdown, and Douro are now borne by the 
successors of great commanders. Eussell seems to have 
accepted his earldom, after his fashion, not only without 
gratitude, but grumblingly, and as if some great wrong had 
been done him. What was a coronet to him ? He had no 
child to inherit it. The only distinction which he should 
have prized was the garter; and the garter had been given to 
Portland. Of course, such things were for the Dutch ; and 
it was strange presumption in an Englisliman, though he 
might have won a victory which had saved the State, to ex- 
pect that his pretensions would be considered till all the 
Mynheers about the palace had been served. J 


* Postman, April 22. 1697 ; IJTarcissus 
Luttrell’s Diary; Short History of the 
Last Parliament, 1699. 
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CHAP. Wharton^ still retainmg liis place of Comptroller of tiie 
. . HoiiselioH, obtained tbe lucrative office of Chief Justice in 

Ejre, South of Trent ; and liis brother, Godwin W 
was made a Lord of the Admiralty.* 

Though the resignation of Godolphin had been accepted in 
October, no new commissmn of Treasury was issued till after 
the prorogation. Who should be First Commissioner was 
a question long and fiercely disputed. For Montague’s faults 
had made him many enemies, and his merits many more. 
Dull formalists sneered at him as a wit and a poet, who, no 
doubt, showed quick parts in debate, but who had already 
been raised far higher than his services merited and than his 
brain would bear. It would be absurd to place such a young 
coxcomb, merely because he could talk fluently and cleverly, 
in an office on which the well being of the kingdom depended. 
Surely Sir Stephen Fox was, of all the Lords of the Treasury, 
the fittest to be at the head of the Board. He was an elderly 
man, grave, experienced, exact, laborious ; and he had never 
made a verse in his life. The King hesitated during a con- 
siderable time between the two candidates : but time was all 
in Montague’s favom: ; for, from the first to the last day of 
the session, his fame was constantly rising. The voice of the 
House of Commons and of the City loudly designated him 
as preeminently qualified to be the chief minister of finance. 
At length Sir Stephen Fox vfithdrew from the competition, 
though not with a very good grace. He wished it to be 
notified in the London Gazette that the place of First Lord 
had been offered to him, and declined by him. Such a 
notification would have been an affront to Montague ; and 
Montague, flushed with prosperity and glory, was not in a 
mood to put up with affronts. The dispute was compromised. 
Montague became First Lord of the Treasury ; and the vacant 
seat at the Board was filled by Sir Thomas Littleton, one of 
the ablest and most consistent Whigs in the House of Com- 
mons. But, from tenderness to Fox, these promotions were 
not announced in the Gazette. f 

Dorset resigned the office of Chamberlain, but not in ill 
humour, and retired loaded with marks of royal favour. He 
was succeeded by Sunderland, who was also appointed one of 

* London G-azette, April 26. 29. 1697 ; toiirne plus la vene sur le Sieiir Montegii, 
L’Hermitage, qui a la seconde charge de la Tresorerie 

t 'What the opinion of the piihlic was <1^^® sur ancnn antre.” The strange si- 
we learn from a letter written hy L’Her- London G-azette is explained 

mitage immediately after Oodolphin’s ^7 a letter of Vernon to Shrewsbury, 
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quarters.'^ To tlie Tories Sanderiaiid was an object of un- ! 

mixed detestation. Some of tlie Whig leaders liad been 
imable to resist Ms insiiraatmg address ; and others were i 

grateful for the services wliicli lie had lately rendered to the j 

party. But the leaders could not restrain their followers. 

Plain men, who were zealous for civil liberty and for the Pro- 
testant religion, who were beyond the range of Sunderland’s 
irresistible fascination, and who knew that he had sate in the 
Sigh Conimissioii, concurred in the Declaration of Indulgence 
borne witness against the Seven Bishops, and received the 
host j&rom a Popish priest, could not, -without indignation and 
shame, see him standing, with the staff m his hand, close to ’ 

the throne. Still more monstrous was it that such a man ^ 

should he entrusted with the administration of the government 
during the absence of the Sovereign. William did not under- 
stand these feelings, Sundeiiand was able : he was useful : 
he was unprincipled indeed : hut so were all the English poli- 
ticians of the generation which had learned, under the sullen 
tyranny of the Saints, to disbelieve in virtue, and which had, 
during the wild jubilee of the Eestoration, been dissolved in 
vice. He was a fair specimen of his class, a little worse, per- 
haps, than Leeds or Godolphin, and about as bad as Eussell 
or Marlborough. Why lie was to be hunted from the herd 
the King could not imagine. 

Ko-twithstanding the discontent which was caused by Sun- 
derland’s elevation, England was, during this summer, per- 
fectly quiet and in excellent temper. All but the fanatical 
Jacobites were elated by the rapid revival of trade and by the 
near prospect of peace. Nor -were Ireland and Scotland less 
tranquil. 

In Ireland nothing deserving to be minutely related had state of 
taken place since Sidney had ceased to be Lord Lieutenant. 

The government had suffered the colonists to domineer un- 
checked over the native population ; and the colonists had in 
return been profoundly obsequious to the government. The 
proceedings of the local legislature which sate at Dublin had 
been in no respect more important or more interesting than 
the proceedings of the Assembly of Barbadoes. Perhaps the 
most momentous event in the parliamentary history of Ire- 
land at this time was a dispute between the "two Houses which 
was caused by a collision between the coach of the Speaker 
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and the coach of the Chancellor. There were^ indeed, factions, 
but factions which sprang merely from personal pretensions 
and animosities. The names of Whig and Tory had been 
carried across Saint George’s Channel, but had in the passage 
lost all their meaning. A man who was called a Tory at 
Dublin would have passed at Westminster for as stanch a 
Whig as Wliarton. The highest Churchmen in Ireland, ab- 
horred and dreaded Popery so much that they were disposed 
to consider every Protestant as a brother. They remembered 
the tyranny of James, the robberies, the burnings, the confis- 
cations, the brass money, the Act of Attainder, with bitter 
resentment. They hononred William, as their deliverer and 
preserver. JSTay, theyconld not help feeling a certain respect 
even for the memory of Cromwell : for, whatever else he might 
have been, he had been the champion and the avenger of their 
race. Between the divisions of England, therefore, and the 
divisions of Ireland, there was scarcely anything in common. 
In England there were two parties, of the same race and re- 
ligion, contending with each other. In Ireland there were two 
castes, of different races and religions, one trampling on the 
other. 

Scotland too was quiet. The harvest of the last year had 
indeed been scanty ; and there was consequently much suffer- 
ing. But the spirit of the nation was buoyed up by wild 
hopes, destined to end in cruel disappointment, A magnifi- 
cent daydream of wealth and empire so completely occupied 
the minds of men that they hardly felt the present distress. 
How that dream originated, and by how terrible an awaken- 
ing it was broken, will be related hereafter. 

In the autumn of 1696 the Estates of Scotland met at 
Edinburgh. The attendance was thin ; and the session lasted 
only five weeks. A supply amounting to little more than 
a hundred thousand pounds sterling was voted. Two Acts 
for the securing of the government were passed. One of those 
Acts required all persons in public trust to sign an Associa- 
tion similar to the Association which had been so generally 
subscribed in the south of the island. The other Act pro- 
vided that the Parliament of Scotland should not be dissolved 
by the death of the King. 

Bnt by far the most important event of this short session 
was the passing of the Act for the Settling of Schools, By 
this memorable law it was, in the Scotch phrase, statuted and 
ordained that every parish in the realm should provide a 
commodious schoolhouse and should pay a moderate stipend 
to a schoolmaster. The effect could not be immediately felt. 
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Biitj before one generation bad passed away, it began to 
be evident tbat the common people of Scotland were superior 
ill intelligence to tbe common people of any otlier country in 
Europe. To wbatever land tlie Scotchman might wander, to 
whatever calling he might betake himself, in America or in 
India, in trade or in war, the advantage which he derived 
from his early traming raised him above his competitors. If 
he was taken into a warehouse as a pointer, he soon became 
foreman. If he enlisted in the army, he soon became a ser- 
jeaiit. Scotland, meanwhile, in spite of the barrenness of her 
soil, and the severity of her climate, made sncli progress in 
agricnltiire, in manufactures, in commerce, in letters, in 
science, in all that constitutes civilization, as the Old World 
had never seen equalled, and as even the New World has 
scarcely seen surpassed. 

This wonderful change is to he attributed, not indeed solely, 
blit principally, to the national system of education. But to 
the men by whom that system was established posterity owes 
no gratitude. They Imew not what they were doing. They 
were the nneonscions instruments of enlightening the under- 
standings and humanising the hearts of millions. But their 
own understandings were as dark and their owm hearts 
as obdurate as those of the EamiKars of the Inquisition at 
Lisbon. In the very month in which the Act for the settling 
of Schools was touched with the sceptre, the rulers of the 
Cb-urch and State in Scotland began to carry on with vigour 
two persecutions worthy of the tenth century, a persecution of 
witches and a persecution of infidels. A crowd of -wretches, 
guilty only of being old and miserable, were accused of 
trafficking with the devil. The Privy Council was not ashamed 
to issue a Commission for the trial of twenty-two of these poor 
creatures.^^ The shops of the booksellers of Edinburgh were 
strictly searched for heretical works. Impious books, among 
•which the sages of the Presbytery ranked Thomas Burnet^s 
Sacred Theory of the Earth, were strictly suppressed.'!* But 
the destruction of mere paper and sheepskin would not satisfy 
the bigots. Their hatred required victims who could feel, and 
was not appeased till they had perpetrated a crime such as 
has never since polluted the island. 

A student of eighteen, named Thomas Aikenhead, whose Case af 
habits were studious and whose morals were irreproachable, 
had, in the course of his reading, met with some of the head, 
ordinary arguments against the Bible. He fancied that he 
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liad liglited on amine of wisdom wMcli had been Mdden 
from the rest of mankind, and, with the conceit from which 
half educated lads of quick parts are seldom free, proclaimed 
his discoveries to four or five of his companions. Trinity in 
unity, he said, was as much a contradiction as a square circle. 
Ezra was the author of the Pentateuch. The Apocal}q)se 
was an allegorical book about the philosopher’s stone. Moses 
had learned magic in Egypt. Christianity was a delusion 
which would not last till the year 1800. Por this wild talk, 
of which, in all probability, he would himself have been 
ashamed long before he was five and twenty, he was pro- 
secuted by the Lord Advocate. The Lord Advocate was that 
James Stewart who had been so often a Whig and so often 
a Jacobite that it is difficult to keep an account of his 
apostasies. He was now a ‘\¥liig for the third, if not for 
the fourth, time. Aikenhead might undoubtedly have been, 
by the law of Scotland, punished with imprisonment till he 
should retract his errors and do penance before the congre- 
gation of his parish ; and every man of sense and humanity 
would have thought this a sufficient punishment for the prate 
of a forward boy. But Stewart, as cruel as he was base, 
called for blood. There was among the Scottish statutes 
one which made it a capital crime to revile or curse the 
Supreme Being or any person of the Trinity. ISrothing that 
Aikenhead had said could, without the most violent straining, 
be brought within the scope of this statute. But the Lord 
Advocate exerted all his subtlety. The poor youth at the 
bar had no counsel. He was altogether unable to do justice 
to his own cause. He was convicted, and sentenced to be 
hanged and buried at the foot of the gallows. It was in 
vain that he with tears abjured his errors and begged 
piteously for mercy. Some of those who saw him in his 
dungeon believed that his recantation was sincere ; and in- 
deed it is by no means improbable that in him, as in many 
other pretenders to philosophy who imagine that they have 
completely emancipated themselves from the religion of their 
childhood, the near prospect of death may have produced an 
entire change of sentiment. He petitioned the Privy Council 
that, if his life could not be spared, he might be allowed a 
short respite to make his peace with the God whom he had 
offended. Some of the Councillors were for granting this 
small indulgence. Others thought that it ought not to be 
granted unless the ministers of Edinburgh would intercede. 
The two parties were evenly balanced ; and the question was 
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decided against tlie prisoner b j tlie casting vote of the Clian- 
cellor. The Chancellor was a man who has been often meii' 
tioned in the course of this history, and never mentioned 
with honour. He was that Sir Patrick Hume whose dispu- 
tatious and factious temper had bi’ought ruin on the expedi- 
tion of Argyle, and had caused not a little annoyance to the 
government of William. In the Club which had braved the 
King and domineered over the Parliament there had been no 
more noisy republican. But a title and a place had produced 
a wonderful conversion. Sii* Patrick was now Lord Polwarth : 
he had the custody of the Great Seal of Scotland: he pre- 
sided in the Privy Council ; and thus he had it in his power 
to do the worst action of his bad life. 

It remained to be seen how the clergy of Edinburgh would 
act. That divines should be deaf to the entreaties of a peni- 
tent who asks, not for pardon, but for a little more time to 
receive their instructions and to pray to Heaven for the mercy 
which caimot be extended to him on earth, seems almost in- 
credible. Yet so it was. The ministers demanded, not only 
the poor boy’s death, but his speedy death, though it should 
be his eternal death. Even from their pulpits they cried out 
for cutting him off. It is probable that their real reason for 
refasing him a respite of a few days was their apprehension 
that the circumstances of his case might be reported at Ken- 
sington, and that the King, who, while reciting the Corona- 
tion Oath, had declared from the throne that he would not 
be a persecutor, might send dovm positive orders that the 
sentence should not be executed. Aikenhead was hancred 
between Edinburgh and Leith. He professed deep repent- 
ance, and suffered with the Bible in his hand. The people 
of Edinburgh, though assuredly not disposed to think lightly 
of his offence, were moved to compassion by his youth, by 
his penitence, and by the cruel haste with which he was 
hurried out of the world. It seems that there was some 
apprehension of a rescue : for a strong body of fusileers was 
under aims to support the civil power. The preachers who 
were the boy’s murderers crowded round him at the gallows, 
and, while he was struggling in the last agony, insulted 
Heaven with prayers more blasphemous than an}i:hing that 
he had ever uttered. Wodrow has told no blacker story 
of Dundee.* 

* Howell’s State Trials ; Postman, nmpliantly refuted in a little tract en- 
Jan. 169f Some idle and dishonest titled Thomas Aikenhead,” by Mr. John 
objections which have been made to this Gordon. 
part of my narrative have been tri- 
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CHAP. On the wholej the British islands had not, during ten years, 
been so free from internal troubles as when William, at the 
Military April 1697, Set out for the Continent. The war in 

m the Netherlands was a little, and but a little, less languid 

than in the preceding year. The French generals opened 
the campaign by tating the small town of Aeth. They then 
meditated a far more important conquest. They made a 
sudden push for Brussels, and would probably have succeeded 
in their design but for the activity of William. He was en- 
camped on ground which lies within sight of the Lion of 
Waterloo, when he received, late in the evening, intelligence 
that the capital of the Netherlands was in danger. He in- 
stantly put his forces in motion, marched all night, and, 
having traversed the field destined to acquire, a hundred 
and eighteen years later, a terrible renown, and threaded 
the long 4efiles of the Forest of Soignies, he was at ten in 
the morning on the spot from which Brussels had been bom- 
barded two years before, and would, if he had arrived only 
three hours later, have been bombarded again. Here he 
surrounded himself with entrenchments which the enemy did 
not venture to attack. This was the most important military 
event which, during that summer, took place in the Low 
Countries. In both camjps there was an unwillingness to run 
any great risk on the eve of a general pacification, 

Terras o£ Lewis had, early in the spring, for the first time during 
oSd by spontaneously offered equitable and honour- 

Franee. able conditions to his foes. He had declared himself willing 
to relinquish the conquests which he had made in the course 
of the war, to cede Lorraine to its own Duke, to give back 
Luxemburg to Spain, to give back Strasburg to the Empire, 
and to aclmowledge the existing government of England.”^" 
Those who remembered the great woes which his faithless 
and merciless ambition had brought on Europe might well 
suspect that this unwonted moderation was not to be ascribed 
to sentiments of justice or humanity. But, whatever might 
be his motive for proposing such terms, it was plainly the 
interest and the duty of the Confederacy to accept them. 
For there was little hope indeed of wringing from him by 
war concessions larger than those which he now tendered as 
the price of peace. The most sanguine of his enemies could 
hardly expect a long series of campaigns as successful as the 
campaign of 1695. Yet in a long series of campaigns, as 

* See tbe Protocol of Feljraaiy 10. 1697 in the Actes ct Memoires des Ke- 
gociations de la Paix de Byswick, i707. 
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gtiecessful as tJiafc of 1695, tlie allies would hardly be able to 
retake all that he now professed himself ready to restore., 
WilLiam, who took, as usual, a clear and statesmanlike view 
of the whole situation, now gave Ms voice as decidedly for 
concluding peace as he had in former years given it for 
vigoronsly prosecuting the war ; and he was backed by the 
public opinion both of England and of Holland. But, un- 
happily, just at the time when the two powers, which alone, 
among the members of the coalition, had manfully done their 
duty in the long struggle, were beginning to rejoice in the 
near prospect of repose, some of those governments which 
had never furnished their full contingents, which had never 
been ready in time, which had been constantly sending ex- 
cuses in return for subsidies, began to raise difficulties such 
as seemed likely to make the miseries of Europe eternal. 

Spain had, as William, in the bitterness of his spirit, wrote 
to Heinsius, contributed nothing to the common cause but 
rodomontades. She had made no vigorous effort even to de- 
fend her own territories against invasion. She would have 
lost Flanders and Brabant but for the English and Dutch 
armies. She would have lost Catalonia but for the English 
and Dutch fleets. The Milanese she had saved, not by arms, 
but by concluding, in spite of the remonstrances of the 
English and Dutch governments, an ignominious treaty of 
neutrality. She had not a ship of war able to weather a gale. 
She had not a regiment that was not ill paid and ill disciplined, 
ragged and famished. Yet repeatedly within the last two 
years, she had treated both William and the States Genera] 
with an impertinence which showed that she was altogether 
ignorant of her place among states. She now became punc- 
tilious, demanded from Lewis concessions which the events of 
the war gave her no right to expect, and seemed to tliink it hard 
that allies, whom she was constantly treating with indignity, 
were not willing to lavish their blood and treasure for her 
dming eight years more. 

The conduct of Spain is to be attributed merely to arro- 
gance a-nd folly. But the unwillingness of the Emperor to 
consent even to the fairest terms of accommodation was the 
effect of selfish ambition. The Catholic Eling was childless : 
he was sicldy : his life was not worth three years’ purchase ; 
and, when he died, his dominions would be left to be struggled 
for by a crowd of competitors. Both the House of Austria 
and the House of Bourbon had claims to that immense heri- 
tage. It was plainly for the interest of the House of Austria 
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that the important day, come when it might, should find a 
^ great European coalition in arms against the House of Bour- 
' bon. The object of the Emperor therefore was that the war 
should continue to be carried on, as it had hitherto been car- 
ried on, at a light charge to him and a heavy charge to 
England and Holland, not till just conditions of peace could 
be obtained, but simply till the kmg of Spain should die. 
“ The ministers of the Emperor,” William wrote to Heinsiusj 
“ ought to be ashamed of their conduct. It is intolerable that 
“ a government, which is doing everything in its power to 
make the negotiations fail, should conti’ibute nothin^’ to the 
common defence.” ” 

It is not strange that in such circumstances the work of 
pacification should have made little progress. International 
law, like other law, has its chicanei’y, its subtle pleadings, its 
technical forms, which may too easily be so employed as to 
make its substance inefficient. Those litigants therefore who 
did not wish the litigation to come to a speedy close had no 
difficulty m interposing delays. There was a long dispute 
about the place where the conferences should be held. The 
Emperor proposed Aix laChapeUe. The French objected, and 
proposed the Hague. Then the Emperor objected in his turn. 
At last it was arranged that the ministers of the Allied 
Powers should meet at the Hague, and that the French pleni- 
potentiaries should take up their abode five miles off at Delft.f 
To Delft accordingly repaired Harlay, a man of distinguished 
paits and good breedhig, sprung from one of the great families 
of the robe j Creey, a shrewd, patient, and laborious diploma- 
tist ; and CaiUeres, who, though he was named only third in 
the credentials, was much better informed than either of his 
colleagues touching all the points which were likely to bo 
debated.! At the Hague were the Earl of Pembroke and 
Edward, Viscount ViUiers, who represented England. Prior 
accompanied them with the rank of Secretary. ° At the head 
of the Imperial Legation was Count Kaunitz : at the head 
of the Spanish Legation was Don Francisco Bernardo de 
Quii-os : the ministers of inferior rank it would be tedious to 
eiiiimerate.§ 


* William to Heinsiiis, Dec. 1696. 
There are similar expressions in other 
letters -written by the King about the 
same time. 

t See the papers drawn up at Vienna, 
and dated Sept. 16. 1696, and March U. 
1G97. See also the protocol drawn up at 
the Hague, March ||. 1697. These docu- 


ments will be found in the Actes et Me- 
moires des N^ociations de la Paix de 
Byswick, 1707. 

i Characters of all the three Kreneh 
Ministers are given by Saint Simon. 

§ Actes et M(5moires des K%oeiation3 
de la Paix de Byswick. 
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Half way between Delft and tbe Hague is a village named 
Eyswick; and near it then stood, in a rectangular garden, 
wkicb was bounded by straight canals, and divided into for- 
inal woods, dower beds and melon beds, a seat of tbe Princes " 
of Orange. Tlie bouse seemed to have been built expressly 
for tbe accommodation of sucb a set of diplomatists as were 
to meet there. In tbe centre was a large ball painted by 
Hoiitborst. On tbe right band and on the left were wings 
exactly corresponding to each other. Each whig was accessible 
by its own bridge, its own gate, and its own avenue. One wing 
I'/as assigned to the Allies, tbe other to the French, the hall in 
the centre to the mediator.^'’ Some jmelimmary qnestioiis of 
etiquette were, not without difficulty, adjusted ; and at length, 
on the ninth of May, many coaches and six, attended by 
harbingers, footmen, and pages, approached the mansion by 
difierent roads. The Swedish minister abghted at the grand 
entrance. The procession from the Hague came up the side 
alley on the right. The procession from Delft came np the 
side alley on the left. At the first meetmg the full powers of 
the representatives of the belligerent governments were de- 
livered to the mediator. At the second meeting, forty-eight 
hours later, the mediator performed the ceremony of exchang- 
ing these full powers. Then several meetings were spent in 
settling how many carriages, how many horses, how many 
lacqueys, how many pages, each minister should be entitled 
to bring to Eyswick ; whether the serving men should carry 
canes ; whether they should wear swords ; whether they 
should have pistols in their holsters ; who should take the 
upper hand in the public wallas, and whose carriage should 
break the way in the streets. It soon appeared that the 
mediator would have to mediate, not only between the coali- 
tion and the French, but also between the different members 
of the coalition. The Imperial ambassadors claimed a right 
to sit at the head of the table. The Spanish Ambassador 
would not admit this pretension, and tried to thrust himself 
in between two of them. The Imperial Ambassadors refused 
to call the Ambassadors of Electors and Commonwealths by 
the title of Excellency. If I am not called Excellency,” 
said the Minister of the Elector of Brandenburg, my master 
will withdraw his troops from Hungary.” The Imperial 
Ambassadors insisted on having a room to themselves in 
the building, and on having a special place assigned to their 

* An engraving and ground plan of the mansion will he found in the Actes et 
MAaioires. 
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carriages in tlie court* All tlie otlier Ministers of the Con- 
federacy pronounced tlie demand altogetlier inadmissible ; 
and a wliole sitting was wasted in tliis cbildisli dispute. It 
may easily be supposed tbat allies who were so punctilious in 
their dealings with each other were not likely to be very easy 
in their intei-course with the common enemy. The chief 
business of Harlay and Kaunitz was to watch each other’s 
legs. ITeither of them thought it consistent with the dignity 
of the Crown which he served to advance towards the other 
faster than the other advanced towards him. If therefore one 
of them perceived that he had inadvertently stepped forward 
too quick, he went back to the door, and the stately minuet 
began again. The ministers of Lewis drew up a paper in 
their own language. The German statesmen protested against 
this innovation, this insult to the dignity of the Holy Roman 
Empire, this encroachment on the rights of independent 
nations, and would not know any thing about the paper till it 
had been translated from good French into bad Latin. Jii 
the middle of April it was known to everybody at the Hague 
that Charles the Eleventh, King of Sweden, was dead, and 
had been succeeded by his son ; but it was contrary to eti- 
quette that any of the assembled envoys should appear to be 
acquainted with this fact till Lilienroth had made a formal 
announcement : it was not less contrary to etiquette that 
Lilieimoth should make such an announcement till his equi- 
pages and his household had been put into mourning 5 and 
some weeks elapsed before his coachmakers and tailors had 
completed their task. At length, on the twelfth of June, he 
came to Eyswick in a carriage lined with black and attended 
by servants in black liveries, and there, in full congress, pro- 
claimed that it had pleased God to take to himself the most 
puissant King Charles the Eleventh. All the Ambassadors 
then condoled with their brother on the sad and unexpected 
news, and went home to put off their embroidery and to di-ess 
themselves in the garb of soitow. In such solemn trifling 
week after week passed away. ‘No real progress was made. 
Lilienroth had no wish to accelerate matters. While the 
congress lasted, his position was one of great dignity. He 
would willingly have gone on mediating for ever ; and he 
could not go on mediating, unless the parties on his right 
and on his left went on wrangling."^^ 

In June the hope of peace began to grow faint. Men re- 

* WlioeYer wishes to he fully informed meries in which the Congress wasted its 
as to the idle controversies and mnm- time may consult the Actes et Memoirfes. 
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meiubered that the last war had continued to rage, year after 
year, while a congress was sitting at Mmegiien, The medi- 
ators had made their entrance into that town in Febrnary 
1676. The treaty had not been signed till February 1679. 

Yet the negotiation of Nimeguen had not proceeded more 
slowly than the negotiation of Eyswick. It seemed but too 
probable that the eighteenth century would find great armies 
still confronting each other on the Meuse and the Ehine, in- 
dustrious populations stiU. ground down by taxation, fertile 
provinces still lying waste, the ocean stiH made impassable 
by corsairs, and the plenipotentiaries still exchanging notes, 
drawing up protocols, and quarrelling about the place where 
this minister should sit, and the title by which that minister 
should be called. 

But WiUiam was fully determined to bring this mummery ‘Wiliiam 
to a speedy close. He would have either peace or war. 

Either was, in his view, better than this intermediate state negotia- 
which united the disadvantages of both. While the negoti- 
ation was pending there could be no diminution of the burdens 
which pressed on his people ; and yet he could expect no ener- 
getic action from his allies. If France was really disposed 
to conclude a treaty on fair terms, that treaty should be con- 
cluded in spite of the imbecility of the Catholic King and in 
spite of the selfish cunning of the Emperor. If France was 
insincere, the sooner the truth was Imown, the sooner the 
farce which was acting at Eyswick was ovei’, the sooner the 
people of England and Holland,— for on them every thing 
dex^ended, — ^were told that they must make up their minds to 
great exertions and sacrifices, the better. 

Pembroke and Villiers, though they had now the help of a 
veteran dixfiomatist, Sir Joseph Williamson, could do little or 
nothing to accelerate the proceedings of the Congress. Foi*, 
though France had promised that, whenever peace should be 
made, she would recognise the Prince of Orange as King of 
Great Britain and Ireland, she had not yet recognised him. 

His ministers had therefore had no direct intercourse with 
Harlay, Crecy, and CaiUeres. William, with the judgment 
and decision of a true statesman, determined to open a com- 
munication with Lewis through one of the French Marshals 
who commanded in the Netherlands. Of those Marshals 
Yilleroy was the highest in rank. But Yilleroy was weakj 
rash, haughty, irritable. Such a negotiator was far more 
likely to embroil matters than to bring them to an amicable 
settlement. BoufEers was a man of sense and temj)er ; and 
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fortunatelj lie Iiad, diiring the few days wliieh lie had passed 
at Huy after the fall of Hamur, been under the care of Port- 
land, by whom he had been treated with the greatest courtesy 
and kindness. A friendship had sprung up between the 
prisoner and his keeper. They were both brave soldiers, 
honourable gentlemen, trusty servants. William justly 
thought that they were far more likely to come to an under- 
standing than Harlay and Kaunitz even with the aid of ti- 
lienroth. Portland indeed had all the essential qualities of an 
excellent diplomatist. In England, the people were prejudiced 
against him as a foreigner : his earldom, his garter, his lucra- 
tive places, his rapidly growing wealth, excited envy : his 
dialect was not understood: his manners were not those of 
the men of fashion who had been formed at Wliitehall : his 
abilities were therefore greatly underrated ; and it was the 
fashion to call him a blockhead, fit only to carry messages. 
But, on the Continent, where he was judged without malevo- 
lence, he made a very different impression. It is a remarkable 
fact that this man, who in the drawingrooms and coffeehouses 
of London was described as an awkward, stupid Hogan Me- 
gan, — such was the phrase of that time, — was considered at 
Versailles as an eminently polished courtier and an eminently 
expert negotiator.* His chief recommendation however was 
his incorruptible integrity. It was certain that the interests 
which were committed to his care would be as dear to him 
as his own life, and that every report which he made to his 
master would be literally exact. 

Towards the close of June Portland sent to Bouffiers a 
friendly message, begging for an interview of half an hour. 
Bouffiers instantly sent off an express to Lewis, and received 
an answer in the shortest time in wiiich it was possible for a 
courier to ride post to Versailles and back again. Lewis di- 
rected the Marshal to comply with Portland’s request, to say 
as little as i)ossible, and to learn as much as possible.f 


^ Saint Simon certainly as good a 
judge of men as any of those English 
grumblers who called Portland a dunce 
and a boor. Saint Simon too had every 
opportunity of forming a correct judg- 
ment ; for he saw Portland in a situation 
full of difficulties ; and Saint Simon says, 
in one place, “Benting, discret, secret, 
poli aux autres, fidele a son maitre, 
adroit en affaires, le servit tres utile- 
ment;” in another, “Portland parut 
avee un eclat personnel, une politesse, 
un air de monde et de cour, une gaian- 


terie et des graces qtii snrprirent ; avee 
cela, beaucoup de dignity, meme de hau- 
teur, mais avee discernement et un juge- 
ment prompt sans rien vie hasarde.” 
Bouffiers too extols Por-land’s good 
breeding and tact. See tne letter of 
Bouffiers to Lewis, July 9. 1697. It 
will.be found in the valuable collection 
published by M. Grimblot. 

t Bouffiers to Lewis, 1697; 

Lewis to Bouffiers, 2 !’ J Bouffiers to 

r Jtane 25. 

Lewis, 
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On the twenty-eighth of June, according to the Old Style, 
the meeting toot place in the neighbourhood of Hal, a town — L. 

which lies about ten miles from Brussels, on the road to Mens. 

After the first civilities had been exchanged, Boufflers and 
Portland dismounted : their attendants retired ; and the two 
negotiators were left alone in an orchard. Here they waited 
up and down duiiiig two hours, and, in that time, did much 
more business than the plenipotentiaries at Hyswict were able 
to despatch in as many months.^ 

Till this time the Trench government had entertained a sns- 
picion, natural indeed, but altogether erroneous, that ‘William 
was bent on protracting the war, that he had consented 
to treat merely because he could not venture to oj)pose him- 
self to the public opinion both of England and of Holland, but 
that he wished the negotiation to be abortive, and that the 
perverse conduct of the House of Austria and the difiicnlties 
which had arisen at Eyswick were to be chiefly ascribed to 
his machinations. That suspicion was now removed. Com- 
pliments, cold, austere, and full of dignity, yet respectful, 
were exchanged betw^een the two great princes whose enmity 
had, during a quarter of a century, kept Europe in constant 
agitation. The negotiation between Boujfiers and Portland 
proceeded as fast as the necessity of frequent reference to 
Versailles would permit. Their first five conferences were 
held in the open air : but, at their sixth meeting, they retired 
into a small house in wliich Portland had ordered tables, 
pens, ink, and paper to be placed; and here the result of 
their labours was reduced to writing. 

The really important points which had been in issue were 
four. William had demanded two concessions from Lewis ; 
and Lewis had demanded two concessions from William. 

WiUiam^s first demand was that Prance should bind herself 
to give no help or countenance, directly or indirectly, to any 
attempt which might be made by James, or by James’s ad- 
herents, to disturb the existing order of things in England. 

William’s second demand was that James should no longer 
be suffered to reside at a place so dang^erouslj near to Eng- 
land as Saint Germains. 

To the first of these demands Lewis replied that he was 
perfectly ready to bind himself by a covenant drawn in the 
most solemn form not to assist or coimtenance, in any man- 
33er, any attempt to disturb the existing order of things in 

« Boufflers to Lewis, 1697. 
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England ; but that it was inconsistent with his honour that 
the name of his kinsman and guest should appear in such a 
covenant. 

To the second demand Lewis replied that he could not re- 
fuse his hosjiitality to an nnfortimate king who had taken 
refuge in his dominions, and that he could not promise even 
to indicate a wish that James would quit Saint Germains. 
But Boufflers, as if speaking his own thoughts, though doubt- 
less saying nothing but what he knew to be in conformity to 
his master’s wishes, hinted that the matter would probably 
be managed, and named Avignon as a x^lace where the ban- 
ished family might reside without giving any umbrage to the 
English government. 

Lewis, on the other side, demanded, first, that a general 
amnesty should be granted to the Jacobites 5 and secondly, 
that Mary of Modena should receive her jointure of fifty 
thousand pomids a year. 

With the first of these demands William peremptorily re- 
fused to comply. He should always be ready, of his own free 
will, to pardon the offences of men who showed a disposition 
to live quietly for the future under his government ; but he 
could not consent to make the exercise of his prerogative of 
mercy a matter of stipulation with any foreign power. The 
annuity claimed by Mary of Modena he would willingly pay, 
if he could only be satisfied that it would not be expended in 
machinations against his throne and his person, in support- 
ing, on the coast of Kent, another establishment like that of 
Hunt, or in buying horses and arms for another enterprise 
like that of Turnham Green. Boufflers had mentioned Avig- 
non. If James and his Queen would take up their abode 
there, no difficulties would be made about the jointure. 

At length all the questions in dispute were settled. After 
much discussion an article was framed by which Lewis 
Xiledged his word of honour that he would not countenance, 
in any manner, any attempt to subvert or disturb the existing 
government of England. William, in return, gave his pro- 
mise not to countenance any attempt against the government 
of France. This promise Lewis had not asked, and at first 
seemed inclined to consider as an affront. His throne, he said, 
was perfectly secure, his title undisputed. There were in his 
dominions no nonjurors, no conspirators ; and he did not 
think it consistent with his dignity to enter into a compact 
which seemed to imply that he was in fear of plots and in- 
surrections such as a dynasty sprung from a revolution might 
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naturally appreliend. On this point, lioweTer, he gave way ; 
and it was agreed that the covenants should be strictly reci- 
[: procaL William ceased to demand that James should be 

mentioned by name ; and Lewis ceased to demand that an 
amnesty should be granted to James’s adherents. It was 
determined that nothing should be said in the treaty, either 
about the place where the banished King of England should 
reside, or about the jointure of his Queen. . But William an- 
■ thorised his plenipotentiaries at the Congress to declare that 

Mary of Modena should have whatever, on examination, it 
should appear that she was by law entitled to have. What 
’ she was by law entitled to have was a question which it would 

' have puzzled all Westminster Hall to answer. But it was 

*well understood that she would receive, without any contest, 

I the utmost that she could have any pretence for asking, as 

\ soon as she and her husband should retire to Provence or to 

Italy.* 

' ■5*’ My accomit of this negotiation I ters which passed between Lewis and 

have taken chiefly from the despatches LoufElers, find credit even with the • 
in the French Foreign Office. Transk- weakest. Dakymple and other ^ters 
tions of those despatches have been pub- imagined that they had found in the Life 
lislied by M. Orimblot. See also Burnet, of James (ii. 574, 575,) proof that the 
I ii. 200, 201. story of the secret article was true. The 

I It has been frequently asserted that passage on which they relied was cer- 

I William promised to pay Mary of Mo- tainly not written by James, nor under 

I dena fifty thousand pounds a year, his direction. Moreover, when we ex- 

I Whoever takes the trouble to read the amine this passage, we shall find that 

I Protocol of Sept. ^2. 1 69 7, amon g the Acts it not only does not bear out the story of 

of the Peace of Byswiek, will see that the secret article, hut directly contradicts 
I my account is correct. Prior evidently that story. The compiler of the Life 

I understood the protocol as I understand tells us that, after James had declared 

t it. Por he says, in a letter to Lexington that he never would consent to purchase 

I of Sept. 17. 1697, “No. 2, is the thing the English throne for his posterity by 

i to vrhieh the King consents as to Queen surrendering his own rights, nothing 

I Marie’s settlements. It is fairly giving more was said on the subject. Now it is 

I her what the law allow'S her. The me-r quite certain that James, in his Memo- 

I diator is to dictate this paper to the rial published in March 1697, a Memo- 

I Preneh, and enter it into his protocol ; rial which will be found both in the Life 

and so I think we shall come off a bon (ii. 566.) and in the Acts of the Peace of 

marche xipon that article.” My own be- Byswick, declared to all Europe that he 

lief is that Mary of Modena had no never would stoop to so low and dege- 

strictly legal claim to any thing. The nerate an action as to permit the Prince 

argument in her favour, as Burnet states of Orange to reign on condition that the 

it, is one to which no tribunal would Prince of Wales should succeed. It fol- 

listen for a moment. lows, if credit is due to the compiler of 

It was rumoured at the time, (see the Life of James, that nothing was 

Boyer’s History of King William III. said on this subject after March 1697. 

1703,) that Portland and Boufflers had Nothing, therefore, can have been said 

agreed on a secret article by which it on this subject in the conferences be- 

%vas stipulated that, after the death of tween Bouffiers and Portland, which did 

William, the Prince of Wales should not begin till late in June, 
succeed to the English throne. This Was there then absolutely no founda- 
fable has often been repeated, but was tion for the story? I believe that there 

never believed by men of sense, and can was a foundation; and I have already 

hardly, since the publication of the let- related the facts on which this super* 
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peror. 


Before tlie end of Jnlj every tMiig was settled, as far as 
France and England were concerned. Meanwliile it was 
known to tke ministers assembled at Eyswick tbat Bonfflers 
and Portland had repeatedly met in Brabant, and that they 
were negotiating in a most irregnlar and indecorous manner, 
without credentials, or mediation, or notes, or protocols, with- 
out counting each other’s steps, and without cailing each 
other Excellency. So barbarously ignorant were they of the 
rudiments of the noble science of diplomacy, that they had 
very nearly accomplished the work of restoring peace to 
Christendom while walking up and dowm an alley under 
some apple trees. The English and Dutch loudly applauded 
William’s prudence and decision. He had cut the knot which 
the Congress had only twisted and tangled. He had done in' 
a month what all the formalists and pedants assembled at 
the Hague would not have done in ten years. Hor were the 
Ei'ench plenipotentiaries ill pleased. It is odd,” said Har- 
lay, a man of wit and sense, that, ’while the Ambassadors 
are making war, the generals should be making peace.” 
But Spain preserved the same air of arrogant listlessness ; 
and the ministers of the Emperor, forgetting apparently that 
their master had, a few months before, concluded a treaty of 
neutrality for Italy without consulting William, seemed to 
think it most extraordmary that William should presume to 
negotiate without consulting their master. It became daily 
more evident that the Court of Yienna was bent on prolong- 
ing the war. On the tenth of July the French ministers 
again proposed fair and honourable terms of peace, but 
added that, if those terms w^ere not accepted by the twenty- 
first of August, the Most Christian King would not consider 


struetTire of fiction has been reared. It 
is quite certain that Lewis, in 1693, in- 
timated to the allies, through the govern- 
ment of Sweden, his hope that some 
expedient might be devised which would 
reconcile the Princes who laid claim to 
the English crown. The expedient at 
which he hinted was, no doubt, that the 
Prince of Wales should succeed William 
and Maiy. It is possible that, as the 
compiler of the Life of James says, 
William may have “show’d no great 
averseness” to this arrangement. He had 
no reason, public or private, for prefer- 
ring his sister in law to his broflier in 
law, if his brother in law were bred a 
Protestant. But William could do no- 
thing without the concurrence of the 
Parliament j and it is in the highest 


degree improbable that either he or the 
Parliament would ever have consented 
to make the settlement of the English 
crown a matter of stipulation with 
Prance. James too proved altogether 
impracticable. Lewis consequently gave 
up all thoughts of effecting a compro- 
mise, and bound himself, as we have 
seen, to recognise William as King of 
England “ willaout any difficulty, restric- 
tion, condition, or reserve.” It seems 
quite certain that, after this promise, 
w'hicli was made in December, 1696, the 
Prince of Wales was not again mentioned 
in the negotiations. 

* Prior MS. ; Williamson to Lexington, 
July 1697 ; Williamson to Shrews- 

July 23, 

Awg, 2» 
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Mmself bomid by Ms offer. ^ William in vain exhorted Ms 
allies to be reasonable. The senseless pride of one brancli of 
the House of Austria and the selfish policy of the other were 
proof to all argument. The twenty-first of August came 
and passed : the treaty had not been signed : Trance was at 
liberty to raise her demands ; and she did so. For just at 
this time news arrived of two great blows wMch had fallen 
on Spaiuj one in the Old and one in the Hew world. A 
French army, coinmanded by Vendome, had talien Barcelona. 
A French squadron had stolen out of Brest, had eluded the 
allied fleets, had crossed the Atlantic, had sacked Carthagena, 
and had returned to France laden with treasure. f The 
.Spanish government passed at once from haughty apathy to 
abject terror, and was ready to accept any conditions which 
the conqueror might dictate. The French plenipotentiaries 
announced to the Congress that their master was determined 
to keep Strasburg, and that, unless the terms which he had 
offered, thus modified, were accepted by the tenth of Septem- 
ber, he should hold himself at liberty to insist on further 
modifications. Hever had the temper of William been more 
severely tried. He was provoked by the perverseness of his 
allies : he was provoked by the imperious language of the 
.enemy. It was not without a hard struggle and a sharp 
pang that he made up his mind to consent to what France 
now proposed. But he felt that it would be utterly impos- 
sible, even if it were desirable, to prevail on the House of 
Commons and on the States General to continue the war for the 
pui’pose of wresting from France a single fortress, a fortress 
in the fate of which neither England nor Holland had any 
immediate interest, a fortress, too, which had been lost to 
the Empire solely in consequence of the unreasonable obsti- 
nacy of the Imperial court. He determined to accept the 
modified terms, and directed his Ambassadors at Eyswick to 
.sign on the prescribed day. The Ambassadors of Spain and 
Holland received similar instructions. There was no doubt 
that the Emperor, though he murmured and protested, would 
soon follow the example of his confederates. That he might 
have time to make up his mind, it was stipulated that he 
should be included in the treaty if he notified his adhesion 
by the first of Hoveinber. 

JW^eanwhile James was moving the mirth and pity of all 

The note of the French ministers, f Monthly Mercuries for August and 
dated July |g. 1697, Tyill he found in the September, 1697. 
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CHAP. Europe by bis lamentations and iiieBa,ces. He bad in. Tain 
insisted on bis right to send, as tbe only true King of E.ng- 
Attempts land, a minister to tbe Congress.’^" He bad in vain addressed 
toprS^elt Roman Catholic princes of tbe Confederacy a 

a general memorial in which be adjured them to join with France in 
^ crusade against England for tbe purpose of restoring him 
to bis inheritance, and of annulling that impious Bill of 
Eights which excluded members of the true Ghimch from 
the throne.f When he found that this appeal was disre- 
garded, he put forth a solemn protest against the validity of 
aU treaties to which the existing government of England 
should he a party. He pronounced all the engagements into 
which his kingdom had entered since the Revolution hull 
and void. He gave notice that he should not, if he should 
regain his power, think himself bound by any of those en- 
gagements. He admitted that he might, by hreakmg those 
engagements, bring gTeat calamities both on his own do- 
minions and on all Christendom. But for those calamities he 
declared that he should not think himself answerable either 
before God or before man. It seems almost incredible that 
even a Stuart, and the worst and dullest of the Stuarts, 
should have thought that the first duty, not merely of his 
own subjects, but of all mankind, was to support his rights 
that Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Spaniards, were guilty 
of a crime if they did not shed their blood and lavish their 
wealth, year after year, in bis cause; that tbe interests of 
tbe sixty millions of buman beings to whom peace would he 
* a blessing were of absolutely no account when compared with 
the interests of one man.J 

The treaty lu Spite of Hs protests the day of peace drew nigh. On 
the tenth of September the Ambassadors of France, England, 
Spain, and the United Provinces, met at Ryswick. Three 
treaties were to be signed ; and there was a long dispute on 
the raomentous question which should he signed first. It was 
one in the morning before it was settled that the treaty 
between France and the States General should have pre- 
cedence ; and tbe day was breaking before all the instru- 
ments had been executed. Then the plenipotentiaries, wibh 
many bows, congratulated each other on having had the 
honour of contributing to so great a work. § 

A sloop was in waiting for Prior. He hastened on board, 

* Life of James, ii. 565. Life, ii. 572. 

t Actes et Memoires des H^gociations § Actes et Memoires des K%oeiations 
de laPaix de Eys"wick; Life of James, de la Paix de Eyswick; Williamson to 
ii. 56G. Lexington, Sept. JJ. 1697 ; Prior MS. 

J James's Protest will be found in his 
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a.ii.d oil tte third day^ after weathering an Equinoctial gale, 
landed on the coast of Suffolk.^ 

Very seldom had there been greater excitement in London 
than during the month which i^receded his arriyal. When 
the west wind kept back the Dutch packets, the anxiety of 
the people became intense. Every morning hundreds of 
thousands rose up hoping to hear that the treaty was signed ; 
and every mail which came in without bringing the good 
news caused bitter disappointment. The malecontents, indeed, 
loudly asserted that there would be no peace, and that the 
negotiation would, even at this late hour, be broken off. One 
of them had seen a person just arrived from Saint Germains : 
another had had the privilege of reading a letter in the hand- 
writing of Her Majesty ; and all were confident that Lewis 
would never acknewledge the usurper. Many of those who 
held this language were under so strong a delusion that they 
backed their opinions hy large wagers. When the intelli- 
gence of the fall of Barcelona arrived, all the treason taverns 
were in a ferment with nonjuring priests laughing, talking 
iond, and shaking each other by the hand.t 

At length, in the afternoon of the thirteenth of September, 
some speculators in the City received, by a private channel, 
certain intelligence that the treaty had been signed before dami 
on the morning of the eleventh* They kept their own secret, 
and hastened to make a profitable use of it ; but their eager- 
ness to obtain Bank stock, and the high prices which they 
offered, excited suspicion y and there was a general belief that 
on the next day something important would be announced. On 
the next day Prior, with the treaty, presented himself before 
the Lords Justices at Wliitehall. Instantly a flag was hoisted 
on the Abbey, another on Saint Martin’s Church, The Tower 
guns proclaimed the glad tidings. All the spires and towers 
from Greenwich to Chelsea made answer. It was not one 
of the days on which the newspapers ordinarily appeared : 
but extraordinary numbers, with headings in large capitals, 
were, for the first time, cried about the streets. The price of 
Bank stock rose fast from eighty-four to ninety-seven. In 
a few hours triumiAal arches began to rise in some places. 
Huge bonfires were blazing in others. The Dutch Ambas- 
sador informed the States General that he should try to show 
his joy by a bonfire worthy of the commonwealth which he 
represented; and he kept his word; for no such pyre had 

* Prior MS. 

t L’Hermitage, July |2., 1697; Postman, Aug. 31. 
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ever been seen in London. A biindrecl and forty barrels 
of pitch roared and blazed before Ms lionse in Saint James’s 
Square, and sent np a flame wliicli made Pall Mall and 
Piccadilly as bright as at noonday.^ 

Among the Jacobites the dismay was great. Some of those 
who had betted deep on the constancy of Lewis took flight. 
One nnfortnnate zealot of divine right drowned himself. But 
soon the party again took heart. The treaty had been signed ; 
but it surely would never be ratified. In a short time the 
ratification came: the peace was solemnly proclaimed by the 
heralds ; and the most obstinate nonjurors began to despair. 
Some divines, who had dmdng eight years continued true to 
James, now swore allegiance to William. They were pro- 
bably men who held, with Sherlock, that a settled govern- 
ment, though illegitimate in its origin, -is entitled to the 
obedience of Christians, but who had thought that the 
government of William could not properly be said to be 
settled while the greatest power in Europe hot only refused 
to recognise him, but strenuously supported his competitor.f 
The fiercer and more determined adherents of the banished 
family were furious against Lewis. He had deceived, he 
had betrayed his suppliants. It was idle to talk about the 
misery of his people. It was idle to say that he had drained 
every source of revenue dry, and that, in all the provinces of 
his kingdom, the peasantry were clothed in rags, and were 
unable to eat their fiU even of the coarsest and blackest bread. 
His first duty was that which he owed to the royal family of 
England. The Jacobites talked against him, and wote 
against him, as absurdly, and almost as scurrilously, as they 
had long talked and written against the government of their 
own country. One of the libels on him was so indecent that 
the Lords Justices ordered the author to be arrested and 
heldtoban.t 

f Van Cleverskipke to tlie States 
General, Sept. ||. 1697 ; L’Hermitage, 

Sept. ; Postscript to tke Postman, of 
the same date ; Postman and Postboy of 
Sept. If., Postman of Sept. |f. 

t L’Henuitage, Sept. 1697; 

Oct. If. ; Postman, Nor. 20. 

I L’Hermitage, A* 1697; 

Paris Gazette, Nov. |g. ; Postboy, Nov. 2. 

See a pasquinade by Tom Brown, enti- 
tled, A Satyr upon the French King, 
written after the Peace was concluded at 
Eeswick, anno 1697, by a Non-Swearing 
Parson, and said to be drop’d out of his 
Pocket at Sam’s Coffee House. I quote 


a few of the most decent couplets. 

“ Lord I witli what monstronslies and senseless 
shams 

Have we been cnllied all along at Sam’s I 

■Who could have e’er believed, unless in spite 

Lewis le Grand would turn rank Wiliiamite ? 

Thou that hast look’d so fierce and talk’d so 
big, 

In thine old age to dwindle to a "Whig! 

Of Kings distress’d thou art a fine securer. 

Thou mak’st me swear, that am a known 
non juror. 

Were Job alive, and banter’d by such shuSiers, 

He’d outrail Oates, and curse both thee and 
Boufflers. 

For thee I’ve lost, if I can rightly scan ’em. 

Two livings, worth full eightscore pounds jpef 
annum^ 

Bonce et legaUs AngUce Monetce* 

But now Fm clearly routed by the treaigr,* 
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rejoicing. 


But tlie rage and mortification were confined to a very 
small minority. ^Teverj since tlie year of tlie Eestoration, — L 

liad tliere been siicb signs of public gladness. In every part 
of tbe kingdom wliere tlie peace was proclaimed, tbe gene- 
ral sentiment was manifested by banquets, pageants, loyal 
bealtbs, salutes, beating of drums, blowing of trumpets, 
breaking np of bogsbeads. At some places tbe whole popu- 
lation, of its own accord, repaired to tbe cburcbes to give 
tbanks. At others processions of girls, clad all in white, and 
crowned writb laurels, carried banners inscribed with “ God 
bless Xing William.’^ At every county town a long caval- 
cade of tbe principal gentlemen, from a circle of many miles, 
escorted tbe mayor to tbe market cross. ISTor was one holiday 
enough for the expression of so much joy. On tbe fourth of 
November, tbe anniversary of tbe Kmg’s birth, and on tbe 
fifth, the anniversary of bis landing at Torbay, tbe bell ring- 
ing, tbe shouting, and tbe illumuiations were renewed both in 
London and all over tbe country.* On tbe day on which be 
returned to bis capital no work was done, no shop was opened, 
in tbe two thousand streets of that immense mart. For that 
day tbe chief avenues bad, mile after mile, been covered with 
gravel: all tbe Companies bad provided new banners; all 
the magistrates new robes. Twelve thousand pounds bad 
been expended in preparing fireworks. Great multitudes of 
people from tbe neighbouring shires bad come up to see tbe 
show. Never had tbe City been in a more loyal or more 
joyous mood. Tbe evil days were passed. Tbe guinea bad 
fallen to twenty-one shillings and sixpence. Tbe bank note 
bad risen to par. Tbe new crowns and balfcrowns, broad, 
heavy, and sharply milled, were ringing on all tbe counters. 

After some days of impatient expectation it was known, on 
tbe fourteenth of November, that His Majesty bad landed at 
Margate. Late on tbe fifteenth be reached Greenwich, and TiieKing^s 
rested in tlie stately building which, under bis auspices, 
was turning from a palace into a hospital. On tbe next 
morning, a bright and soft morning, eighty coaches and six, 
filled wfitb nobles, prelates, privy councillors and judges, came 
to swell bis train. Li Southwark be was met by the Lord 
Mayor and tbe Aldermen in all tbe pomp of office. Tbe way 
through tbe Borough to tbe bridge was lined by tbe Surrey 
militia ; tbe way from tbe bridge to Walbrook by three regi- 
ments of tbe militia of tbe City. All along Cbeapside, on 
tbe right band and on tbe left, tbe livery were marshalled 

* London G-azettes; Postboy of Nov. 18. 1697; L’Hermitage, Nov. 
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imder ilie standards of their trades. At tlie east end of Saint 
PanFs elinrcliyard stood tlie boys of tlie school of Edward the 
Sixth, wearing, as they stiU wear, the garb of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Eonnd the Cathedral, down Ludgate Hill and along Fleet 
Street, were drawn up three more regiments of Londoners. 
From Temple Bar to Whitehall gate the trainbands of Mid* 
dlesex and the Foot Guards were under arms. The windows 
along the whole route were gay with tapestry, ribands and 
flags. But the finest j)art of the show was the innumerable 
ci'owd of spectators, all in their Sunday clothing, and such 
clothing as only the upper classes of other countries could 
afford to wear. I never,’’ William wrote that evening to 
Heinsius, “ I never saw such a multitude of well dressed 
j)eople.” Hor was the King less struck by the indications 
of joy and afiectioii with which he was greeted from the 
beginning to the end of his triumph. His coach, from the 
moment when he entered it at Greenwich till he alighted 
from it in the court of Whitehall, was accompanied by one 
long huzza. Scarcely had he reached his palace when ad- 
dresses of congratulation, from all the great corporations 
of his kingdom, were presented to him. It was remarked 
that the very foremost among those corporations was the 
University of Oxford. The eloquent composition in wkicli 
that learned body extolled the wisdom, the courage, and 
the virtue of His Majesty, v/as read with cruel vexation by 
the nonjurors, and wuth exultation by the Whigs.* 

The rejoicings were not yet over. At a council wdiich 
was held a few hours after the King’s public entry, the 
second of December w^as ap]3ointed to be the day of thanks- 
giving for the peace. The Chapter of Saint Paul’s resolved 
that, on that day, their new Cathedral, which had been long 
slowly rising on the ruins of a succession of pagan and 
Christian temples, should be opened for public worship. 
William announced his intention of being one of the con- 
gregation. But it was represented to him that, if he per- 
sisted in that intention, three hundred thousand peoifle would 
assemble to see him pass, and all the parish chm’ches of Lon- 
don would be left empty. He therefore attended the service 
in his own chapel at Whitehall, and heard Burnet preach a 
sermon, somewhat too eulogistic for the gravity of the pulpit. f 

^ London G-azette, Hov. 18. 22. 1697 ; f Evelyn’s Diary, Dec. 2. 1697. The 
Van Cleverskirke, Hov. ||. ||. ; L’Her- sermon is extant ; and I mnst acknow- 
mitage, Kov. ||. ; Postboy and Postman, ledge that it deserves Evelyn’s censiire. 
Hov. 18.; 'Wiliiam to Heinshis, 
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At Saiiit Pa-ul’s tlie magistrates of the City appeared inwall 
their state. CoBipton was, for the first time, seated on a sJJ;,— A- 
throne rich with the sculpture of Gibbons. “When the prayers, 
were over, the Bishop exliorted the nimierous and splendid 
assembly. His discourse has not been preserved: bnt its 
purport may be easily guessed; for he took for his text 
that noble song : was glad when they said unto me, Lfet 

ns ffo into the house of the Lord,^’ He doubtless reminded 
his hearers that, in addition to the debt which was common 
to them with all Englishmen, they owed, as Londoners, a 
peculiar debt of gratitude to the divine goodness, which had 
permitted them to efface the last trace of the ravages of the 
great fire, and to assemble once more, for prayer and praise, 
after so many years, on that spot consecrated by the devotions 
of tliii^ty generations. Tlnoughoiit London, and in every part 
of the realm, even to the remotest parishes of Cumberland 
and Cornwall, the churches were filled on the morning of 
that day ; and the evening -was an evening of festivity.'^ 

There was indeed reason for joy and thankfuhiess. England 
had passed through severe trials, and had come forth renewed 
in health and vigour. Ten years before, it had seemed that 
both her liberty and her independence were no more. Her 
liberty she had vindicated by a just and necessary revolution. 

Her independence she had reconquered by a not less just 
and necessary war. She had successfully defended the order 
of things established by her Bill of Eights against the mighty 
monarchy of Prance, against the aboriginal population of 
Ireland, against the avowed hostility of the iionjurors, against 
the more dangerous hostility of traitors who were ready to 
take any oath, and whom no oath could bind. Her open 
enemies had been victorious on many fields of battle. Her 
secret enemies had commanded her fleets and armies, had 
been in charge of her arsenals, had ministered at her altars, 
had taught at her ITniversities, had swarmed in her public 
offices, had sate in her Parliaments, had bowed and fawned 
in the bedchamber of her Eing. More than once it had 
seemed impossible that anything* could avert a .restoration 
which would inevitably have been followed, first by proscrip- 
tions, by confiscations, by the violation of fundamental laws, 
and by the persecution of the established religion, and then 
by a third rising up of the nation against that House which 
two depositions and two banishments had only made more 

* London Gazette, Bee. 6, 1697; Postman, Bee. 4. ; Van Cbverskirke, Bee. 

L’Hermitage, Nov. J|. 
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olbsiinate in evil. To the dangers of war and the dangers of 
treason had recently been added the dangers of a terrible 
financial and commercial crisis. But all those dangers were 
over. There was peace abroad and at home. The kingdom, 
after many years of ignominious vassalage, had resumed its 
ancient place in the first rank of European powers. Many 
signs justified the hope that the Eevolution of 1688 would be 
our last Eevolution. The ancient constitution was adapting 
itself, by a natural, a gradual, a peaceful development, to the 
wants of a modern society. Already freedom of conscience 
and freedom of discussion existed to an extent unknown in 
any preceding age. The currency had been restored. Public 
credit had been reestablished. Trade had revived. The Ex- 
chequer was overflowing. There was a sense of relief every 
where, from the Eoyal Exchamge to the most secluded hamlets 
among the mountains of Wales and the fens of Lincolnshire. 
The ploughmen, the shepherds, the miners of the Northum- 
brian coalpits, the artisans who toiled at the looms of Norwich 
and the anvils of Birmingham, felt the change, without under- 
standing it ; and the cheerful bustle in every seaport and 
every market town indicated, not obscurely, the corameiice^ 
ment of a happier age. 


I HAVE thongM it ligM to publish that portion of the con- 
tinnatioii of the History of England’^ which was found 
after the death of Lord Macanlay fairly transcribed and 
revised by himself. It is given to the world precisely as it 
was left : no connecting link has been added ; no reference 
verified; no anthority songht for or examined. It would 
indeed have been possible, with the help I might have ob- 
tained from his friends, to have supplied much that is 
wanting ; but I preferred, and I believe the ];>nblic will pre- 
fer, that the last thoughts of the great mind x^assed away 
from among ns should be preserved sacred from any touch 
but his own. Besides the revised manuscript, a few pages 
containing the first rough sketch of the last two months 
of William’s reign are all that is left. From this I have 
with some difficulty deciphered the account of the death of 
William, Ho attempt has been made to join it on to the 
preceding part, or to supply the corrections which would 
have been given by the imxmoving hand of the author. But, 
imperfect as it must be, I believe it will be received with 
pleasure and interest as a fit conclusion to the life of his 
great hero. 

I win only add my grateful thanks for the kind advice 
and assistance given me by his most dear and valued friends, 
Dean Milmaii and Mr. Ellis. 


H. M, T. 
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The rejoicings, by wliicli London, on the second of December 
1697 , celebrated the I'etnni of peace and prosperity, con- 
tinned till long after midnight. On the following morning 
the Parliament met ; and one of the most laborious sessions 
of that age commenced. 

Among the qnestions which it was necessary that the Standing 
Houses should speedily decide, one stood forth preeminent 
in interest and importance. Even in the first transports of 
joy with which the bearer of the treaty of Eyswick had been 
welcomed to England, men had eagerly and anxiously asked 
one another what was to be done with that army which had 
been famed in Ireland and Belgium, which had learned, in 
many hard campaigns, to obey and to conquer, and which 
now consisted of eighty-seven thousand excellent soldiers. 

Was any part of this great force to be retained in the seiwice 
of the State ? And, if any part, what part ? The last two 
kings had, without the consent of the legislature, maintained 
military establishments in time of peace. But that they 
had done this in violation of the fundamental laws of Eng- 
land was aclmowledged by all jurists, and had been expressly 
afihnied in the BiU of Eights. It was therefore impossible 
for William, now that the country was threatened hy no foreign 
and no domestic enemy, to keep up even a single battahon 
without the sanction of the Estates of the Eealm; and 
it might well be doubted whether such a sanction would 
be given. 

It is not easy for us to see this question in the light in 
which it appeared to onr ancestors. 

Ho man of sense has, in onr days, or in the days of our 
fathers, seriously maintained that our island could he safe 
without an army. And, even if our island were perfectly 
secure from attack, an army would still be indispensably 
necessary to us. The growth of the empire has left us no 
choice. The regions which we have colonized or conquered 
since the accession of the House of Hanover contain a popu- 
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lation exceeding twenty-fold that wHch the House of Stuart 
governed. There are now more English soldiers on the 
other side of the troi>ic of Cancer in time of peace than 
Cromwell had under his command in time of war. All the 
troops of Charles IL would not have been sufficient to gar- 
rison the posts which we now occupy in the Mediterranean 
Sea alone. The regiments which defend the remote depend- 
encies of the Crown cannot be duly recruited and relieved 
unless a force far larger than that which James collected in 
the camp at Hounslow for the purpose of overawing his 
capital be constantly kept up within the kingdom. The old 
national antipathy to permanent military establishments, an 
antipathy which was once reasonable and salutary, but 
which lasted some time after it had become unreasonable 
and noxious, has gradually yielded to the irresistible force of 
circumstances. We have made the discovery, that an army 
may be so constituted as to be in the highest degree efficient 
against an enemy, and yet obsequious to the civil magistrate. 
We have long ceased to apprehend danger to law and to 
freedom from the licence of troops, and from the ambition of 
victorious generals. An alarmist who should now talk such 
language as was common five generations ago, who should 
call for the entire disbanding of the land force of the realm, 
and who should gravely predict that the warriors of Inker- 
man and Delhi would depose the Queen, dissolve the Parlia- 
ment, and plunder the Bank, would be regarded as fit only 
for a cell in Saint Luke’s. But before the Revolution our 
ancestors had known a standing army only as an instrument 
of lawless power. Judging by their own experience, they 
thought it impossible that such an army should exist without 
danger to the rights both of the Crown and of the people. 
One class of politicians was never weary of repeating that 
an Apostolic Church, a loyal gentry, an ancient nobilit}^, 
a sainted King, had been foully outraged by the Joyces and 
the Prides : another class recounted the atrocities committed 
by the Lambs of Kirke, and by the Beelzebubs and Lucifers 
of Dundee ; and both classes, agreeing in scarcely anything 
else, were disposed to agree in aversion to the red coats. 

Wliile such was the feeling of the nation, the King was, 
both as a statesman and as a general, most unwilling to see 
that superb body of troops which he had formed with infinite 
difficulty, broken up and dispersed. But, as to this matter, 
he could not absolutely rely on the support of his ministers ; 
nor could his ministers absolutely rely on the support of that 
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parliameutarj majority wliose attaebment liad enabled them CHAP, 
to confront enemies abroad and to crush traitors at home, to 
restore a debased currency, and to fix public credit on deep 
and solid foundations. 

The difficulties of the King’s situation are to be, in part at Simder- 
least, attributed to an error which he had committed in the 
preceding spring. The Gazette which announced that Sun- 
derland had been appointed Chamberlain of the Eoyal House- 
hold, sworn of the Privy Council, and named one of the Lords 
Justices who were to administer the govermnent during the 
summer, had caused great uneasiness among plain men who 
remembered all the windings and doublings of his long 
career. In truth, his countrymen were unjust to him. For 
they thought him, not only an miprineipled and faithless 
politician, which he was, but a deadly enemy of the liberties 
of the nation, which he was not. What he wanted was 
simply to be safe, I'ich and great. To these objects he had 
been constant through all the vicissitudes of his life. For 
these objects he had passed from Church to Church and from 
faction to faction, had joined the most turbulent of opposi- 
tions without any zeal for freedom, and had served the most 
arbitrary of monarchs without any zeal for monarchy ; had 
voted for the Exclusion Bill without being a Protestant, and 
had adored the Host without being a Papist ; had sold his 
country at once to both the great parties which divided the 
Continent, had taken money from France, and had sent in- 
telligence to Holland. As far, however, as he could be said 
to have any opinions, his opinions were Whiggish, Since 
his return from exile his influence had been generally exerted 
in favour of the Whig j>arty. It was by his counsel that the 
Great Seal had been entrusted to Somers, that Nottingham 
had been sacrificed to Eussell, and that Montague had been 
X^referred to Fox. It was by his dexterous management that 
the Princess Amie had been detached from the opposition, 
and that Godolphin had been removed from the head of the 
Board of Treasury. The party which Sunderland had done 
so much to serve now held a new pledge for his fidelity. 

His only son, Charles Lord Spencer, was just entering on Lord 
public life. The precocious maturity of the young man’s in- Spencer, 
tellectual and moral character had excited hopes which were 
not destined to be realized. His knowledge of ancient lite- 
rature, and his skill in imitating ihe styles of the masters of 
Eoman eloquence, were applauded by veteran scholars. The 
sedateness of his deportment and the apparent regularity of 
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Ms life deliglitod austere moralists. He was known indeed 
to liave one expensive taste ; but it was a taste of tlie most 
respectable kind. He loved books^, and was bent on forming 
tlie most magnificent private library in England. Wliile 
other heirs of noble houses were inspecting patterns of 
steinkirks and sword knots, dangling after actresses, or 
betting on fighting cocks, he was in pursuit of the Mentz 
editions of Tally’s Offices, of the Parmesan Statius, and of 
the inestimable Virgil of Zarottus.'^ It was natural that 
high expectations should be formed of the virtue and wisdom 
of a youth whose very luxury and prodigality had a grave 
and erudite air, and that even discerning men should be un- 
able to detect the vices which were hidden under that show of 
premature sobriety. 

Spencer was a Whig, mihappily for the Wliig party, which, 
before the unhonoured and unlamented close of his life was 
more than once brought to the verge of ruin by his violent 
temper and his crooked politics. His Whiggism differed 
widely from that of his father. It was not a languid, specu- 
lative, preference of one theory of government to another, 
but a fierce and dominant passion. Unfortunately, though 
an ardent, it was at the same time a corrupt and degenerate, 
"Whiggism ; a Whiggism so narrow and oligarchical as to be 
little, if at all, preferable to the worst forms of Toryism. 
The young lord’s imagination had been fascinated by those 
swelling sentiments of liberty which abound in the Latin 
poets and orators; and he, like those poets and orators, 
meant by liberty something very different from the only 
liberty which is of importance to the happiness of mankind. 
Like them, he could see no danger to liberty except from 
kings. A commonwealth, oppressed and pillaged by such 
men as Opimius and Verres, was free, because it had 
no king. A member of the Grand Council of Venice, who 
passed his whole life under tutelage and in fear, who could 
not travel where he chose, or visit whom he chose, or invest 
his property as he chose, whose path was beset with spies, 
who saw at the corners of the streets the mouth of bronze 
gaping for anonymous accusations against him, and whom 
the Inquisitors of State could, at any moment, and for any 
or no reason, arrest, torture, fling into the Grand Canal, was 

* Erelyii saw the Mentz edition of the edition in Lord Spencer’s coUection. As 
Offices among Lord Spencer’s hooks in to the Virgil of Zarottus, which, his 
April, 1699^ Markland, in his preface Lordship bought for 46?., see the extracts 
to the Sylvse of Statins, acknowledges from Wanley’s Diary, in Nichols’s 
his obligations to the Tery rare Parmesan Literary Anecdotes, i. 90, 
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free, becanse lie bad no bing. To ciirtail, for tbe benefit of 
a small privileged class, prerogatives wHcb tbe Sovereign 
possesses and ought to possess for tbe benefit of tbe whole 
nation, was the object on which Spencer’s heart -vfas set. 
During many years he was restrained by older and wiser 
men ; and it was not till those whom he had early been 
accustomed to respect had passed away, and till he was 
himself at the head of affairs, that he openly attempted to 
obtain for the hereditary nobility a precarious and mvidions 
ascendency in the State, at the expense both of the Commons 
and of the Tlirone. 

In 1695, Spencer had taken his seat in the House of 
Commons as member for Tiverton, and had, during two 
sessions, conducted himself as a steady and zealous Whig. 
The party to which he had attached himself might perhaps 
have reasonably considered him as a hostage sufficient to 
ensure the good faith of his father; for the Earl was ap- 
proaching that time of life at which even the most ambitious 
and rapacious men generally toil rather for their children than 
for themselves. But the distrust which Sunderland inspired 
was such as no guarantee could quiet. Many fancied that 
he was, — ^with what object they never took the trouble to in- 
qpire , — employing the same arts which had ruined James 
for the purpose of ruining William. Each prince had had 
his weak side. One was too much a Papist, and the other too 
much a soldier, for such a nation as this. The same in- 
triguing sycophant who had encouraged the Papist in one 
fatal error was now encouraging the soldier in another. It 
might well be apprehended that, under the iofluencc of this 
evil counsellor, the nephew might alienate as many hearts by 
trying to make England a military country as the uncle had 
alienated by trying to make her a Soman Catholic country. 

The parliamentary conflict on the great question of a 
standing army was preceded by a literary conflict. In the 
autumn of 1697 began a controversy of no common interest 
and importance. The press was now free. An exciting and 
momentous political question could be fairly discussed. Those 
who held uneourtly opinions could express those opinions 
without resorting to illegal expedients and employing the 
agency of desperate men. The consequence was that the 
dispute was carried on, though with sufficient keenness, yet, 
on the whole, with a decency which would have been thought 
extraordinary in the days of the censorship. 

On this occasion the Tories, though they felt strongly. 
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wrote blit little. The paper war was alraost entirely earned 
on between two sections of the Whig party. The combatants 
on both sides were generally anonymous. But it was well 
known that one of the foremost champions of the malecon- 
teiit Wliigs was John Ti’enchard^ son of the late Secretary of 
State. Preeminent among the ministerial Whigs was one in 
whom admirable vigour and quickness of intellect were united 
to a not less admirable moderation and urbanity, one who 
looked on the history of past ages with the eye of a practical 
statesman, and on the events which were passing before him 
with the eye of a philosophical historian. It was not neces- 
sary for him to name himself. He could be none but Somers. 

The pampMeteers who recommended the immediate and 
entire disbanding of the army had an easy task. If they 
were embarrassed, it was only by the abundance of the matter 
from which they had to make their selection. On their side 
were claptraps and historical commonplaces without number, 
the authority of a crowd of illustrious names, all the preju- 
dices, all the traditions, of both the parties in the state. These 
writers laid it down as a fundamental principle of political 
science that a standing army and a free constitution could 
not exist together, "^^at, they asked, had destroyed the 
noble commonwealths of Greece? What had enslaved the 
mighty Eoman people? Wliat had turned the Italian re- 
publics of the middle ages into lordships and duchies ? How 
was it that so many of the kingdoms of modem Europe had 
been transformed from limited into absolute monarchies? 
The States General of Prance, the Cortes of Castile, the 
Grand Justiciary of Arragon, what had been fatal to them 
all? History was ransacked for instances of adventurers 
who, by the help of mercenary troops, had subjugated free 
nations or deposed legitimate princes ; and such instances 
were easily found. Much was said about Pisistratus, Tinio- 
phanes, Dionysius, Agathocles, Marius and Sylla, Julius 
Csesar and Augustus Caesar, Carthage besieged by her own 
mercenaries, Eome put up to auction by her own Praetorian 
cohorts, Sultan Osman butchered by his own Janissaries, 
Lewis Sforza sold into captivity by his own Switzers, But 
the favourite instance was taken from the recent history of our 
own land. Thousands still hving had seen the great usurper, 
who, strong in the power of the sword, had triumphed 
over both royalty and freedom. The Tories were reminded 
that his soldiers had guarded the scaffold before the Ban- 
queting House. The 'V^igs were reminded that those same 
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soldiers liad taken tlie mace from tlie table of tbe House of 
Commons. From sncli evils, it was said, no country could — 1 

be secure wliicli was cursed with a standing army. And 
wiiat were tbe advantages wdiicb could be set off against sucb 
evils? Invasion was the bugbear with which the Court tried 
to frighten the nation. But we were not children to be 
scared by nursery tales. We were at peace; and, even in 
time of war, an enemy who should attempt to invade us 
would probably be intercepted by onr fleet, and would as- 
suredly, if he reached our shores, he repelled by oui* militia. 

Some people indeed talked as if a militia could achieve 
nothing great. But that base doctrine was refuted by all an- 
cient and all modern history. Wliat was the Lacedaemonian 
phalanx in the best days of Lacedmmon? What was the 
Roman legion in the best days of Rome ? Wliat were dhe 
armies which conquered at Cressy, at Poitiers, at Agincourt, 
at Halidon, or at Flodden ? Wliat was that mighty aiTay 
which Elizabeth reviewed at Tilbury? In the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries Englishmen who did not 
live hy the trade of war had made war with success and 
glory. Were the English of the seventeenth century so de- 
generate that they could not be trusted to play the men for 
their own homesteads and parish chiuches ? 

For such reasons as these the disbanding of the forces was 
strongly recommended. Parliament, it was said, might per- 
haps from respect and tenderness for the person of His Ma- 
jesty, permit him to have guards enough to escort his coach 
and to pace the rounds before his palace. But this was the 
very utmost that it would be right to concede. The defence 
of the realm ought to be confided to the sailors and the 
militia. E^en the Tower ought to have no garrison except 
the trainbands of the Tower Hamlets. 

It must be evident to every intelligent and dispassionate 
man that these declaimers contradicted themselves. If an 
army composed of regular troops really was far more efficient 
than an army composed of husbandmen taken from the 
plough and burghers taken firom the counter, how could the 
country be safe with no defenders but husbandmen and 
burghers, when a great prince, who was onr nearest neigh- 
bour, who had a few months before been onr enemy, and who 
might, in a few months, be onr enemy again, kept up not 
less than a hundred and fifty thousand regular troops ? If, 
on the other hand, the spirit of the English people was such 
ihat tliey would, with little or no training, encounter and 
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defeat tlie most formidable array of veterans from tlie conti- 
nent^ was it not absurd to apprehend that such a people could 
be reduced to slavery by a few regiments of their own country- 
men? But our ancestors were generally so much blinded 
by prejudice that this inconsistency passed unnoticed. They 
were secure where they ought to have been wary, and timo- 
rous where they might well have been secure. They were 
not shocked by hearing the same man maintain, in the same 
breath, that, if twenty thousand professional soldiers were 
kept up, the liberty and Y)roperty of millions of Englishmen 
would be at the mercy of the Crown, and yet that those 
millions of Englishmen, fighting for liberty and property, 
would speedily annihilate an invading army composed of fifty 
or sixty thousand of the conquerors of Steinldrk and Landen. 
Whoever denied the former proposition was called a tool of 
the Court. Whoever denied the latter was accused of in- 
sulting and slandering the nation. 

Somers was too wise to oppose himself directly to the 
strong current of popular feeling. With rare dexterity he 
took the tone, not of an advocate, but of a judge. The dan- 
ger which seemed so terrible to many honest friends of liberty 
lie did not venture to pronounce altogether visionary. But 
he reminded his countrymen that a choice between dangers 
was sometimes aU that was left to the wisest of mankind. 
ISTo lawgiver had ever been able to devise a perfect and im- 
mortal form of government. Perils lay thick on the right 
and on the left; and to keep far from one evil was to di*aw 
near to another. That which, considered merely with re- 
ference to the internal polity of England, might be, to a cer- 
tain extent, objectionable, might be absolutely essential to 
her rank among European Powers, and even to her indepen- 
dence. All that a statesman could do in such a case was to 
vreigh inconveniences against each other, and carefully to 
observe which way the scale leaned. The evil of having 
regular soldiers and the evil of not having them, Somers set 
forth and compared in a little treatise, which was once widely 
renowned as the Balancing Letter, and which was admitted, 
even by the malecontents, to be an able and plausible com- 
position. He well knew that mere names exercise a mighty 
influence on the public mind ; that the most perfect tribunal 
which a legislator could construct would be unpopular if it 
were called the Star Chamber ; that the most judicious tax 
which a financier could devise would excite murmurs if it 
were called the Shipmoney; and that the words Standing 
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Arnir tlien liad to Englisli ears a sound as nnpleasing as 
eitiier Siiipinoney or Star Cliainber. He declared tlierefore 
tlia,t lie abhorred the thaught; of a standing arm}”* What he 
i-ecoimneiided was, not a standing, but a temporaiy army, an 
arni}^ of which Parlianieiit would annually fix the number, an 
army for which Parliament would annually frame a military 
code, ail army which would cease to exist as soon as either 
the Lords or the Commons should think that its services 
were not needed. Prom such an army surely the danger to 
public liberty could not by wise men be thought serious. On 
the other hand, the danger to which the kingdom would be 
exposed if all the troops were disbanded was such as iiiiglit 
w^eil disturb the firmest mind. Suppose a war with the 
greatest power in Christendom to break out suddenly, and to 
find us without one battalion of regular infantry, without one 
squadron of regular cavalry; what disasters might we not 
reasonably apprehend ? It was idle to say that a descent 
could not take place without ample notice, and that we shoidd 
have time to raise and discipline a great force. An absolute 
prince, whose orders, given in profound secrecy, were promptly 
obeyed at once by his captains on the Ehine and on the 
Scheld, and by his admirals in the Bay of Biscay and in the 
Mediterranean, might be ready to strike a blow long before 
we were prepared to parry it. We might be appalled by 
learning that ships from widely remote parts, and troops 
from widely remote garrisons, had assembled at a single 
point within sight of our coast. To trust to our fleet was to 
trust to the winds and the waves. The breeze %vhich was 
favourable to the invader might prevent our men of war from 
standing out to sea. Only nine years ago this had actually 
happened. The Protestant wind, before which the Diiteh 
armament had run Ml sail down the Channel, had driven 
Xing J ames’ s hq^yj back into the Thames. It ninst then be 
acknowledged to be not improbable that the enemy might 
land. And, if he landed, what would he find ? An open comi- 
try ; a rich country ; provisions everywhere ; not a river but 
which could be forded ; no natural fastnesses such as protect 
the fertile plains of Italy ; no artificial fastnesses, such as, at 
every step, impede the progress of a conqueror in the Nether- 
lands. Every thing must then be staked on the steadiness of 
the militia ; and it was pernicious flattery to represent the 
militia as equal to a conflict in the field with veterans whose 
whole life had been a preparation for the day of battle. The 
instances which it was the fashion to cite of the great achieve- 
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ments of soldiers taken from tlie ttresliin^ and tke sliop* 
board were fit only for a scliool-boy’s tbeme. Somers^ who 
bad studied ancient literature like a man,— a rare thing in 
Ms time, — said that those instances refuted the doctrine 
which they were meant to prove. He disposed of much idle 
declamation about the Lacedsemonians by saying, most con- 
cisely, correctly, and happily, that the Laceda3monian corn- 
monwealtli really was a standing army which threatened all 
the rest of Greece. In fact the Spartan had no calling except 
war. Of arts, sciences, and letters he was ignorant. The 
labour of the spade and of the loom, and the petty gains of 
trade, he contemptuously abandoned to men of a lower caste. 
His whole existence from childhood to old age was one long 
military training. Meanwhile the Athenian, the Corinthian, 
the Argive, the Theban, gave his chief attention to his olive- 
yard or his vineyard, his warehouse or his workshop, and took 
up his shield and spear only for short terms and at long in- 
tervals. The difference therefoi*e between a Lacedsemonian 
phalanx and any other phalanx was long as great as the dif- 
ference between a regiment of the Trench household troops 
and a regiment of the London trainbands. Lacedsemon 
consequently continued to be dominant in Greece till other 
states began to employ regular troops. Then her supremacy 
was at an end. She was great while she was a standing 
army among militias. She fell when she had to contend 
with other standing armies. The lesson which is really to be 
learned from her ascendency and from her decline is this, 
that the occasional soldier is no match for the professional 
soldier.* 


^ The more minutely we examine the 
history of the decline and fall of Lace- 
dmmon, the more reason we shall find to 
admire the sagacity of Somers. The first 
great humiliation which befel the Lace- 
daemonians was the affair of Sphacteria. 
It is remarkable that on this occasion 
they were vanquished by men who made 
a trade of war. The force which Cleon 
carried out with him from Athens to the 
Bay of Pylos, and to which the event of 
the conflict is to be chiefly ascribed, con- 
sisted entirely of mercenaries,— archers 
from Scythia and light infantry from 
Thrace. The victory gained by the La- 
cedffiinonians over a great confederate 
army at Tegea retrieved that military 
reputation which the disaster of Sphac- 
teria had impaired. Yet even at Tegea 
it was signally proved that the Lacedae- 
monians, though far superior to occa- 


sional soldi ere, were not equal to profes. 
sional soldiers. Oh every point but one 
the allies were put to rout ; but on one 
point the Lacedaemonians gave way ; and 
that was the point where they w'ere op- 
posed to a brigade of a thousand Argives, 
picked men, whom the state to wliich 
they belonged had during many years 
trained to war at the public charge, and 
who were, in fact, a standing army. 
After the battle of Tegea, many years 
elapsed before the Lacedaemonians sus- 
tained a defeat. At length a calamity 
befel them which astonished all their 
neighbours. A division of the army of 
Agesilaus wus cut off and destroyed 
almost to a man ; and this exploit, 
which seemed almost portentous to the 
Greeks of that age, was achieved by 
Iphici’ates, at the head of a body of mer- 
cenary light inhintry. But it was from 
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Tlie same lesson Somers drew from tie iistory of Eoine ; 
and every scliolar wlio really understands tiat history will 
admit tiat he was in tie right. The finest militia that ever 
existed was probably that of Italy in the third centnry before 
Clmist. It might have been thought that seven or eight 
hundred thousand fighting men, who assuredly wanted 
neither natural courage nor public spiiit, would have been 
able to protect their own hearths and altars against an in- 
vader. An invader came, bringing with him an army small 
and exhausted by a march over the snows of the Alps, but 
familiar with battles and sieges. At the head of this aim} 
he traversed the peninsula to and fro, gained a succession of 
victories against immense numerical odds, slaughtered the 
hardy youth of Latium lil?:e sheep, by tens of thousands, 
encamped under the walls of Eome, continued during sixteen 
years to maintam himself in a hostile coimtry, and was never 
dislodged till he had by a cruel discipline gradually taught 
his adversaries how to resist him. 

It was idle to repeat the names of great battles won, in 
the middle ages, by men who did not make war their chief 
calling 5 those battles proved only that one militia might beat 
another, and not that a militia could beat a regular army. 
As idle was it to declaim about the camp of Tilbury. We 
had indeed reason to be proud of the spirit which all classes 
of Englishmen, gentlemen and yeomen, peasants and bur- 
gesses, liad so signally displayed in the great crisis of 1588. 
But we had also reason to be thanldnl that, with all their 
spirit, they were not brought face to face with the Spanish 
battalions. Somers related an anecdote, well worthy to be 
remembered, -which had been preserved by tradition in the 
noble house of Be Vere. One of the most illustrious men of 
that house, a captain who had acquired much experience and 
much fame in the ISTetherlands, had, in the crisis of peril, 


tlie day of Leiictra that the fall of Sparta 
became rapid and violent. Some time 
before that clay the Thebans had re- 
•solved to follow the example which had 
been set many years before by the Ar- 
gives. Some hundreds of athletic youths, 
carefully selected, were set apart, under 
the names of the City Band and the 
Sacred Band, to form a standing army. 
Their business was war. They en- 
camped in the citadel; they were sup- 
ported at the expense of the community ; 
and they became, under assiduous train- 
ing, the first soldiers in Greece. They 
were constantly victorious till they were 


opposed to Philip’s admirably djiseiplined 
phalanx at Chseronea ; and even at Chse- 
ronea they were not defeated, but slain 
in their ranks, fighting to the last. It 
was this hand, directed by the skill of 
great captains, wliich gave the decisive 
blow to the Lacedsemonian power. It is 
to he observed that there wns no de- 
generacy among the Lacedsemonian s. 
Even down to the time of Pyrrhus they 
seem to have been in all military quali- 
ties equal to their ancestors who con- 
quered at Platsea. But their ancestori^ 
at Platsea had not such enemies to en- 
counter 
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been smiimoned back to England by Elizabetli^ and rode witli 
lier tlirongli tlie endless ranks of slionting pikemen. Ske 
asked iiini wliat he thought of the army. It is/^ he said^ 
brave army.” There was something in his tone or 
manner vviiich showed that he meant more than his words ex- 
pressed. The Queen insisted on his speaking out. Madam/^ 
he said, Your Grace’s army is brave indeed. I have not in 
the world the name of a coward ; and yet I am the greatest 
coward here. All these fine fellows are praying that the 
enemy may land, and that there may be a battle 5 and I, 
who know that enemy well, camiot think of such a battle 
without dismay.” De Yei'O was doubtless in the right. The 
Duke of Parma, indeed, would not have subjected our country; 
but it is by no means improbable that, if he had effected a 
landing, the island would have been the theatre of a war 
greatly resembling that which Hannibal waged in Italy, and 
that the invaders would not have been driven out till many 
cities had been sacked, till many counties had been wasted^ 
and till multitudes of our stout-hearted rustics and artisans, 
had perished in the carnage of days not less terrible than 
those of Thrasymene and Cannse. 

While the i^amphlets of Trenchard and Somers were in 
every hand, the Parliament met. 

The words with which the King opened the session brought 
the great question to a speedy issue. The circumstances,” 
he said, of affairs abroad are such, that I think myself 
obliged to tell you my oj)inion, that, for the present, Eng- 
land cannot be safe without a land force ; and I hope we 
shall not give those that mean us ill the opportunity of 
effecting that under the notion of a peace which they could 
not bring to pass by war.” 

The speech was well received ; for that Parliament was 
thoroughly well affected to the Government. The members 
had, like the rest of the community, been put into high good 
humour by the return of peace and by the revival of trade. 
They were indeed still under the influence of the feelings of 
the preceding day ; and they had still in their ears the thanks- 
givmg sermons and thanksgiving anthems : all the bonfires 
had hardly burned out ; and the rows of lamps and candles 
had hardly been taken down. Many, therefore, who did not 
assent to all that the King had said, joined hi a loud hum of 
approbation when he concluded.* As soon as the Commons 
had rethed to their own chamber, they resolved to present 
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an address assuring His Majesty that they would stand by CHAP, 
him in peace as firmly as they had stood by him in war. 
Seymour, who had, during the autumn, been going firoin 
shire to shire, for the i^urpose of inflaming the country 
gentlemen against the ministry, ventured to make some un- 
courtly remarks : but he gave so much offence that he was 
hissed down, and did not venture to demand a division.’^ 

The friends of the Govermnent -were greatly elated by the I^ebate on 
Xmoceedings of this da}". Dining the following week hopes esSbSh- 
were entertained that the Parliament might be induced to 
vote a peace establishment of thiiiy thousand men. But 
these hoxjes were delusive. The hum with which WiJliam^s 
speech had been received, and the hiss which had disowned . 
the voice of Seymom', had been misunderstood. The Com- 
mons were indeed warmly attached to the King’s person and 
government, and quick to resent any disrespectful mention 
of his name. But the members who were disposed to let 
him have even half as many troox)s as he thought necessary 
were a minority. On the tenth of December Ms speech was 
considered in a Committee of the whole House ; and Harley 
came forward as the chief of the ox^position. He did not, 
like some hot-headed men, among both the Wliigs and the 
Tories, contend that there ought to be no regular soldiers. 

But he maintained that it was unnecessary to keep up, after 
the peace of Eyswick, a larger force than had been kept up 
after the peace of Mnieguen. H*e moved, therefore, that the 
military establishment should he reduced to what it had been 
in the year 1680. The Ministers found that, on this occasion, 
neither their honest nor their dishonest sup^jorters could be 
trusted. For, in the minds of the most respectable men, the 
XDrejudice against standing armies was of too long growth and 
too deep root to be at once removed ; and those means by 
which the Court might, at another time, have secured the 
help of venal politicians were, at that moment, of less avail 
than usual. The Triennial Act was beginning to x>roduce its 
effects. A general election was at hand. Every member 
w4io had constituents was desirous to x^loase them ; and it 
was certain that no member would please his constituents by 
voting for a standing army: and the resolution moved by 
Harley was strongly supported by Howe, was carried, was 
reported to the House on the following day, and, after a 
debate in which several orators made a great display of their 
knowledge of ancient and modern history, was confirmed 

* Commons’ Journal, Dec. 3. 1697 ; L’Hermitag&, Bee. 
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hj one liuiidred and eigMy-five votes to one hundred and 
forty-eight.'^ 

Ill this debate the fear and hatred with which many of the 
best friends of the Government regarded Sunderland were 
unequivocally manifested. It is easy/^ such was the lan- 
guage of several members, ^4t is easy to guess by whom 
that unhappy sentence was inserted in the speech from the 
Throne. No person well acquainted with the disastrous 
and disgraceful history of the last two reigns can doubt who 
the minister is, who is now whispering evil counsel in the ear 
of a third master,” The Chamberlain, thus fiercely attacked, 
was very feebly defended. There was indeed in the House 
of Commons a small Imot of his creatures ; and they were 
men not destitute of a certain kind of ability; but theii 
moral character was as bad as his. One of them was the 
late Secretary of the Treasury, Guy, wdio had been turned 
out of his place for corruption. Another was the late Speaker, 
Trevor, who had, from the chair, put the question whether 
he was or was not a rogue, and had been forced to pronounce 
that the Ayes had it. A third was Charles Buncombe, long 
the greatest goldsmith of Lombard Street, and now one of 
the greatest landowners of the North Hiding of Yorkshire. 
Possessed of a private fortune equal to that of any duke, ho 
had not thought it beneath him to accept the place of 
Cashier of the Excise, and had perfectly understood how to 
make that place lucrative : but he had recently been ejected 
from office by Montague, who thought, with good reason, 
that he was not a man to be trusted. Such advocates as 
Trevor, Guy and Buncombe could do little for Sunderland in 
debate. The statesmen of the Junto would do nothing for 
him. They had undoubtedly owed much to him. His in- 
fluence, co-operating with their own great abilities and with 
the force of circumstances, had induced the Eing to commit 
the direction of the internal administration of the realm to a 
Whig Cabinet. But the distrust which the old traitor and 
apostate inspired was not to be overcome. The ministers 
could not be sure that he was not, while smiling on them, 
whispering in confidential tones to them, pouring out, as it 
might seem, all his heart to them, really calumniating them 
in the closet or suggesting to the opposition some ingenious 
mode of attacking them. They had very recently been 
thwarted by him. They were bent on making Wharton a 
Secretary of State, and had therefore looked forward with 
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iiupatieiice to tlie retirement of Truinball, wlio was indeed CHAP, 
hardly equal to the duties of his great place. To their sui’- 
prise and mortification they learned^ on the eve of the meet- 
ing of Parliament, that Triimball had suddenly resigned, and 
Vernon, the Under Secretary, had been summoned to Ken- 
sington, and had returned thence with the seals. Vernon 
was a zealous "Whig, and not personally unacceptable to the 
cdiiefs of his party. But the Lord Chancellor, the Pirst Lord 
of the Treasury, and the Pirst Lord of the Admiralty, might 
not imnatiually think it strange that a post of the highest 
ijuportance should have been filled up in opposition to their 
known wishes, and with a haste and a secrecy which plainly 
showed that the King did not wish to be annoyed by their 
remonstrances. The Lord Chamberlain pretended that he 
had done all in his powder to serve ^Vharton. But the Whig 
chiefs were not men to be duped by the professions of so 
notorions a liar, Montague bitterly described him as a fire- 
ship, dangerous at best, but on the whole most dangerous as 
a consort, and least dangerous Trheii showing hostile colours. 

Smith, who was the most efficient of Montague’s lieutenants, 
both in the Treasury and in the Parliament, cordially sympa- 
thised with his leader. Sunderland was therefore left un- 
defended. His enemies became bolder and more vehement 
every day. Sir Thomas Dyke, member for Grinstead, and 
Lord Korris, son of the Earl of Abingdon, talked of moving 
an address requesting the King to banish for ever from the 
Court and the Council that evil adviser who had misled His 
Majesty’s royal uncles, had betrayed the liberties of the 
people, and had abjured the Protestant religion. 

Sunderland had been xmeasy from the first moment at 
which his name had been mentioned in the House of Com- 
mons. He was now in an agony of terror. The wdiole 
enigma of his life, an enigma of which many unsatisfactory 
and some absurd explanations have been propounded, is at 
once solved if we consider him as a man insatiably greedy of 
wealth and power, and yet nervously aj>prehensive of danger. 

He rushed with ravenous eagerness at every bait which was 
offered to his cupidity. But any ominous shadow, any 
threatening murmur, sufficed to stop him in his full career, 
and to make him change his course or bury himself in a 
hiding place. He ought to have thought himself fortunate 
indeed, when, after all the crimes which he had committed, 
he found himself again enjoying his picture gallery and his 
woods at Althorpe, sitting in the House of Lords, admitted 
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to tlie royal closet, pensioned from tlie Privy Purse, con- 
sulted about tbe most important affairs of state. But Ms 
ambition and avarice would not suffer Mm to rest till be 
beld a bigb and lucrative office, till be was a regent of tbe 
kingdom. Tbe consequence was, as might bave been ex- 
pected, a violent clamom: ; and that clamour be bad not tbe 
spirit to face. 

His friends assured bim tbat tbe threatened address would 
not be carried. Perhaps a hundred and sixty members might 
vote for it; but hardly more. A hundred and sixty be 
cried : Ho minister can stand against a hundred and sixty. 
I am sure tbat I will not try.'^^ It must be remembered tbat 
a hundred and sixty votes in a House of five hundred and 
thirteen members would correspond to more than two hundred 
votes in tbe present House of Commons ; a very formidable 
minority on the unfavourable side of a question deeply 
affecting tbe personal character of a public man. William, 
unwilling to part with a servant whom he knew to be unprin- 
cipled, but whom he did not consider as more unprincipled 
than many other English politicians, and in whom he had 
found much of a very useful sort of knowledge, and of a very 
useful sort of ability^ tried to induce tbe ministry to come to 
tbe rescue. It was particularly important to soothe Wharton, 
who had been exasperated by bis recent disappointment, and 
bad probably exasperated the other members of the Junto. 
He was sent for to the palace. Tbe King himself intreated 
bim to be reconciled to tbe Lord Chamberlain, and to prevail 
on tbe Whig leaders in the Lower House to oppose any 
motion which Dyke or Horris might make. Wharton an- 
swered in a manner which made it clear that from him no help 
was to be expected. Sunderland’s terrors now became insup- 
portable. He had requested some of his friends to come to 
his house that be might consult them; they came at tbe 
appointed hour, but found tbat be bad gone to Kensington, 
and had left word that he should soon be back. When be 
joined them, they observed tbat he bad not the gold key 
which is tbe badge of tbe Lord Chamberlain, and asked where 
it was. At Kensington,” answered Sunderland. They found 
that he had tendered bis resignation, and tbat it had been, 
after a long struggle, accepted. They blamed bis haste, and 
told him that, since he had summoned them to advise him on 
that day, be might at least have waited tiU tbe morrow. 

To-morrow,” be exclaimed, would bave ruined me. To- 
night has saved me.” 
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MeaawMle, botli tlie disciples of Somers and tbe disciples 
of Trenchard were gi-umbling at Harley’s resolution. The 
disciples of Somers maintained that, if it was right lo have The nation 
an army at all^ it must be right to have an emcient army, standing 
The disciples of Trenchard complained that a great principle army, 
had been shamefully given up. On the vital issue, Standing 
Army or no Standing Army, the Commons had j)ronounced 
an erroneous, a fatal decision. Whether that army should 
consist of five regiments or of fifteen was hardly worth de- 
bating. The great d3’ke which kept out arbitrary power had 
been broken. It was idle to say that the breach was naiTOw ; 
for it would soon be widened by the flood which would rush 
in. The war of pamphlets raged more fiercely than ever. At 
the same time alarming symptoms began to appear among 
the men of the sword. They saw themselves every day 
described in print as the scum of society, as mortal enemies 
of the liberties of their countr}^ Was it reasonable, — such 
was the language of some scribblers, — ^that an honest gentle- 
man should pay a heavy land tax, in order to support in 
idleness and luxury a set of fellows who requited him by 
seducing his dairy maids and shooting his partridges ? Nor 
was it only in Grrub Street tracts that such reflections were 
to be found. It was known all over the town that uncivil 
things had been said of the military profession in the House 
of Commons, and that Jack Howe, in particular, had, on this 
subject, given the rein to his wit and to his ill nature. Some 
rough and daring veterans, marked with the scars of Stein- 
kirk and singed with the smoke of Namur, threatened ven- 
geance for these insults. The -writers and speakers who had 
taken the greatest liberties went in constant fear of being 
accosted by fierce-looldng captains, and required to make an 
immediate choice between fighting and being caned. One 
gentleman, who had made himself conspicuous by the severity 
of his language, went about with pistols in his pockets. 

Howe, whose courage was not proportionate to his malignity 
and petulance, was so much frightened, that he retired into 
the country. The King, well aware that a single blow given, 
at that critical conjuncture, by a soldier to a member of Par- 
liament might produce disastrous consequences, ordered the 
officers of the army to their quarters, and, b^" the vigorous 
exertion of his authority and influence, succeeded in pre- 
venting all outrage.^ 

* In the first act of Farqnliar’s Trip this time agitated society are exhibited 
to the Jubilee, the passions which about; with much spirit. Alderman Smuggler 
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All tills time tlie feeling in favour of a regular force seemed 
to be growing in the House of Commons. The resignation 
of Sunderland had put many honest gentlemen in good hu- 
mour, The Whig leaders exerted themselves to rally their 
followers, held meetings at the “Eose,” and represented 
strongly the dangers to which the country would be exposed, 
if defended only by a militia. The opposition asserted that 
neither bribes nor pi’omises were spared. The ministers at 
length flattered themselves that Harley’s resolution might be 
rescinded. On the eighth of January they again tried their 
strength, and were again defeated, though by a smaller 
majority than before. A hundred and sixty-four members 
divided with them. A hundred and eighty-eight were for 
adhering to the vote of the eleventh of December. It was 
remarked that on this occasion the naval men, with Eooke at 
their head, voted against the Govemment.'^" 

It was necessary to yield. All that remained was to put 
on the words of the resolution of the eleventh of December 
the most favourable sense that they could be made to bear. 
They did indeed admit of very different interpretations. The 
force which was actually in England in 1680 hardly amounted 
to five thousand men. But the garrison of Tangier and the 
regiments in the pay of the Batavian federation, which, as 
they were available for the defence of England against a 
foreign or domestic enemy, might be said to be in some sort 
part of the English army, amounted to at least five thousand 
more. The construction which the ministers put on the 
resolution of the eleventh of December was, that the army 
was to consist of ten thousand men ; and in this construction 
the House acquiesced. It was not held to be necessary that 
the Parliament should, as in our time, fix the amount of the 
land force. The Commons thought that they sufficiently 
limited the number of soldiers by limiting the sum which was 
to be expended in maintaining soldiers. What that sum 
should be was a question which I'aised much debate. Harley 
was unwilling to give more than three hundred thousand 
pounds. Montague straggled for four hundred thousand, 

secs Colonel Standard, and exclaims, derail” cries tlie Alderman : “niliavo 
“ There’s another plague of the nation, a bonfire this night as high as the monu- 
a. red coat and feather.” “ I’m dis- ment.” “ A bonfire ! ” answered the 
banded,” says the Colonel. “ This very soldier ; “thou dry, withered, ill-nature 1 
inorning, in Hyde Park, my brave regi- had not those brave fellows’ swords de- 
ment, a thousand men that looked like fended you, your house had been a hon« 
lions yesterday, were scattered and fire ere this about your ears.” 
looked as poor and simple as the herd of * L’Hermitage, January i-j. 

deer that grazed beside thorn.” “ Pal al 
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The general sense of the Honse was that Harley offered too 
little and that Montague demanded too mneh. At last^ on 
the fourteenth of Jannary, a Yote was taken for three hundred 
and fifty thousand ponnds. Tonr days later the House re- 
solved to grant half-pay to the disbanded officers tiU they 
shonld be otherwise provided for. The half-jpay was meant 
to be a retainer as w-ell as a reward. The effect of this im- 
portant vote therefore was that^ whenever a new war should 
break out, the nation would be able to command the seiwices 
of many gentlemen of great military experience. The ministry 
afterwards succeeded in obtaining, much against the will of a 
portion of the opposition, a separate vote for three thousand 
marines. 

A Mutiny Act, which had been passed in 1697, expired in 
the spring of 1698. As yet no such Act had been passed ex- 
cept in time of war ; and the temper of the Parliament and of 
the nation was such that the ministers did not venture to 
ask, in time of peace, for a renewal of powers imlmowii to the 
constitution. For the present, therefore, the soldier was 
again, as in the times which XDreeeded the Eevolution, subject 
to exactly the same law which governed the citizen. 

It was only in matters relating to the army that the 
government found the Commons unmanageable. Liberal 
provision was made for the navy. The number of seamen was 
fixed at ten thousand, a great force, according to the notions 
of that age, for a time of peace. The funds assigned some 
years before for the support of the civil list had fallen short 
of the estimate. It was resolved that a new arrangement 
shonld he made, and that a certain income shonld be settled 
on the King. The amount was fixed, by an unanimous vote, 
at seven hundred thousand pounds; and the Commons de- 
clared that, by making this ample provision for his comfoi-t 
and dignity, they meant to express their sense of the great 
things which he had done for the country. It is probable, 
however, that so large a sum would not have been given 
without debates and divisions, had it not been understood 
that he meant to take on himself the charge of the Duke of 
Gloucester's establishment, and that he would in all proba- 
bility have to pay fifty thousand pounds a year to Mary of 
Modena. The Tories were unwilling to disoblige the Princess 
of Denmark ; and the Jacobites abstained from offering any 
opposition to a grant in the benefit of which they hoped that 
the banished family would participate. 

It was not merely by pecuniary liberality that the Paiiia- 
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CHAP, inent testified attacliineiit to the Sovereign. A bill was 
. . rapidly passed which withheld the benefit of the Habeas Cor- 

Acts eon- p-Qs Acty daring twelve months more, from Bernardi and some 
other conspirators who had been concerned in the Assassina- 
Traason. tion Plot^, but whose gniltj though demonstrated to the con- 
viction of every reasonable man^ could not be proved by two 
witnesses. At the same time new securities were provided 
against a new danger which threatened the government. The 
peace had put an end to the apprehension that the throne of 
William might be subverted by foreign arms^ but had^ at the 
same time^ facilitated domestic treason. It was no longer 
necessary for an agent from Saint Germains to cross the sea 
in a fishing boat, under the constant dread of being in- 
tercepted by a cruiser. It was no longer necessary for him to 
land on a desolate beach, to lodge in a thatched hovel, to dress 
himself like a carter, or to travel up to town on foot. He came 
openly by the Calais packet, walked into the best inn at Dover, 
and ordered posthorses for London. Meanwhile young Eng- 
lishmen of quality and fortune were hastening in crowds to 
Paris. They would naturally wish to see him who had once 
been their king ; and this curiosity, though in itself innocent, 
might have evil consequences. Artful tempters would doubt- 
less be on the watch for every such traveller ; and many such 
travellers might be well pleased to be courteously accosted, 
in a foreign land, by Englishmen of honourable name, dis- 
tinguished appearance, and insinuatmg address. It was not 
to be expected that a lad fresh fi-om the university would 
be able to refute all the sophisms and calumnies which might 
be breathed in his ear by dexterous and experienced seducers. 
ISTor would it be strange if he should, in no long time, accept 
an invitation to a private audience at Saint Germains, should 
be charmed by the graces of Mary of Modena, should find 
something engaging in the childish innocence of the Princts 
of Wales, should kiss the hand of James, and should return 
home an ardent Jacobite. An Act was therefore passed for- 
bidding English subjects to hold any intercourse orally, or by 
writing, or by message, with the exiled family. A day was 
fixed after which no English subject, v/hohad, during the late 
war, gone into Prance withont the royal permission or borne 
arms against his country was to be permitted to reside in this 
kingdom, except under a special license from the King. Who- 
ever infringed these rules incurred the penalties of high 
treason. 

The dismay was at first great among the malecontents. Eor 
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English and Eish Jacobites, who had served under the stan- CHAP, 
dards of Lewis or hung about the Court of Saint Germains, ^ ^ 

had, since the peace, come over in midtitudes to England, It 
was computed that thousands were within the scope of the 
new Act. But the severity of that Act was mitigated by 
a beneficent adjninistration. Some fierce and stubborn non- 
jurors who would not debase themselves by asking for any 
indulgence, and some conspicuous enemies of the govern- 
ment who had asked for indulgence in vain, were under the 
necessity of taking refuge on the Continent. But the great 
majority of those ofienders who promised to live peaceably 
under William's rule obtained his permission to remain in 
their native land. 

In the case of one great offender there were some cir- Pari of 
cumstances which attracted general interest, and which might 
furnish a good subject to a novelist or a dramatist, Near 
fourteen years before this time, Sunderland, then Secretary of 
State to Charles the Second, had mamed his daughter Lady 
Elizabeth Spencer to Donough Macarthy, Earl of Clancarty, 
the lord of an immense domain in Munster. Both the bride- 
groom and the bride were mere children, the bridegroom only 
fifteen, the bride only eleven. After the ceremony they were 
separated; and many years full of strange vicissitudes 
elapsed before they again met. The boy soon visited his es- 
tates in Ireland. He had been bred a member of the Cliurcli 
of England; bnt his opinions and his practice were loose. He 
found himself among kinsmen who were zealous Roman 
Catholics. A Roman Catholic King was on the throne. To 
turn Roman Catholic was the best recommendation to favour 
both at Wliitehall and at Lublin Castle. Clancarty speedily 
changed his religion, and from a dissolute Protestant became 
a dissolute Papist, After the Revolution he followed the for* 
tunes of James; sate in the Celtic Parliament wliich met at 
the King’s Inns ; commanded a regiment in the Celtic army; 
was forced to surrender himself to Marlborough at Cork ; was 
sent to England, and was imprisoned in the Tower. The Clan- 
carty estates, which were supposed to yield a rent of not much 
less than ten thousand a year, were confiscated. They were 
charged with an annuity to the Earl’s brother, and with 
another aiiBuity to his wife: but the greater part was be- 
stowed by the King on Lord Woodstock, the eldest son of 
Portland. During some time, the prisoner’s life was not safe. 

Eor the popular voice accused Mm of outrages for which the 
utmost license of civil war would not furnish a plea. It 
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is said that lie was threatened with an appeal of mui’der by 
the widow of a Protestant clergyman who had been put 
to death during the troubles. After passing three years in 
confinement, Glancarty made his escape to the Continent, was 
graciously received at St. Germains, and was entrusted with 
the command of a corps of Irish refugees. When the treaty 
of Eyswick had j)ut an end to the hope that the banished dy- 
nasty would be restored by foreign arms, he flattered himself 
that he might be able to make his peace with the English 
Government. But he was grievously disappointed. The 
interest of his wife’s family was undoubtedly more than suffi- 
cient to obtain a pardon for him. But on that interest he 
could not reckon. The selfish, base, covetous, father-in-law 
was not at all desirous to have a highborn beggar and the pos- 
terity of a highborn beggar to maintain. The ruling passion 
of the brother-in-law was a stern and acrimonious party 
spirit. He could not hear to think that he was so nearly 
connected with an enemy of the Revolution and of the Bill 
of Rights, and would with pleasure have seen the odious tie 
severed even by the hand of the executioner. There was one, 
however, from whom the ruined, expatriated, proscribed young 
nobleman might hope to find a kind reception. He stole 
across the Channel in disguise, presented himself at Sunder- 
land’s door, and .requested to see Lady Clancarty, He was 
charged, he said, with a message to her from her mother, who 
was then lying on a sick bed at Windsor. By this fiction he 
obtained admission, made himself known to his wife, whose 
thoughts had probably been constantly fixed on him during 
many years, and prevailed on her to give him the most tender 
proofs of an affection sanctioned by the laws both of God and 
of man. The secret was soon discovered and betrayed by 
a waiting woman. Spencer learned that very night that his 
sister had admitted her husband to her apartment. The fana- 
tical young Whig, burning with animosity which he mistook 
for virtue, and eager to emulate the Corinthian who assas- 
sinated his brother, and the Roman who passed sentence of 
death on his son, flew to Vernon’s office, gave information 
that the Irish rebel, who had once already escaped from cus- 
tody, was in hiding hard by, and procured a warrant and 
a guard of soldiers. Clancarty was found in the arms of his 
wife, and dragged to the Tower. She followed him and 
implored permission to partake his cell. These events pro- 
duced a great stir throughout the society of London. Sunder- 
land professed everywhere that ke heartily approved of his 
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soil’s conduct : but tbe public bad made up its mind about 

Sundeidand’s yeracitj, and paid very little attention to bis pro- . , — ^ 

fessions on this or on any other subject. In general^ bonour- 
able men of both parties, wbatever might be their opinion of 
Claneaidy, felt great compassion for his mother who was dying 
of a brohen heart, and his poor young wife who was begging 
piteously to be admitted within the Traitor’s Gate, Devon- 
shire and Bedford joined with Ormond to ash for mercy. The 
aid of a still more powerful intercessor was called in. Lady 
Eiissell was esteemed by the King as a valuable friend : she 
was venerated by the nation generally as a saint, the widow 
of a martyr: and, when she deigned to solicit favours, it was 
scarcely possible that she should solicit in vain. She naturally 
felt a strong sympathy for the unhappy couple, who were 
j)arted by the walls of that gloomy old fortress in which she 
had herself exchanged the last sad endearments with one whose 
image was never absent from her. She took Lady Ciancarty 
with her to the palace, obtained access to William, and put a 
petition into his hand. Ciancarty was pardoned on condition 
that he should leave the kingdom and never retm-n to it. A 
pension was granted to him, small when compared with the 
magnificent inheritance which he had forfeited, but quite suffi- 
cient to enable him to live like a gentleman on the Continent. 

He retired, accompanied by his Elizabeth, to Altona. 

All this time the ways and means for the year were under Ways 
consideration. The Parliament was able to grant some relief 
to the country. The land tax was reduced from four shillings 
in the pound to three. But nine expensive campaigns had 
left a heavy arrear behind them ; and it was plain that the 
public biu'dens must, even in the time of peace, be such as, 
before the Eevolution, would have been thought more than 
sufficient to support a vigorous war. A country gentleman 
was in no very good humour, when he compared the sums 
which were now exacted from him with those which he had 
been in the habit of paying under the last two kings ; his dis- 
content became stronger when he compared his own situation 
with that of courtiers, and above all of Dutch courtiers, who 
had been enriched by grants of Crown property ; and both In- 
terest and envy made him willing to listen to politicians who 
assured him that, if those grants were resumed, he might he 
relieved from another shilling. 

The arguments against such a resumption were not likely 
to be heard with favour by a popular assembly composed of 
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taxpayers, but to statesmen and legislators will seem unan- 
swerable. 

There can be no doubt that tlie Sovereign was, by tlie old 
polity of tlie realm, competent to give or let the domains of 
the Crown in such manner as seemed good to Min. Wo- 
statute defined the length of the term which he might grant, 
or the amount of the rent which he must reserve. He might 
part with the fee simple of a forest extending over a hmidred 
square miles in consideration of a tribute of a brace of hawks 
to be delivered annually to his falconer, or of anaiikin of fine 
linen to be laid on the royal table at the coronation banquet. 
I 3 i fact, there had been hardly a reign since the Conquest, in 
which great estates had not been bestowed by our xirinces on 
favoured subjects. Ancient^, indeed, what had been lavishly 
given was not seldom violently taken away. Several laws 
for the resumjption of Crown lands were passed by the Pai*- 
lianients of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Of those 
laws the last was that which, in the year 1485, immediately 
after the battle of Bosworth, annulled the donations of the 
kings of the House of York. More than two hnndred years 
had since elapsed without any Eesumption Act. An estate 
derived from the royal liberality had long been universally 
thought as secure as an estate which had descended from 
lather to son since the compilation of Domesday Book. Ho 
title was considered as more perfect than that of the Bussells 
to Woburn, given by Henry the Eighth to the first Earl of 
Bedford, or than that of the Cecils to Hatfield, purchased 
froin the Crown for less than a third of the real value by the 
first Earl of Salisbury. The Long Parliament did not even 
in that celebrated instiniment of nineteen articles, which was 
framed expressly for the purpose of making the King a mere 
Doge, propose to restrain Mm from dealing according to his 
pleasure with his parks and Ms castles, his fisheries and his 
mines. After the Eestoration, under the government of an 
easy prince, who had indeed little disposition to give, but who 
could not bear to refuse, many noble private fortunes were 
carved out of the property of the Crown. Some of the persons 
who were thus enriched, Albemarle, for example, Sandwich 
and Clarendon, might be thought to have fairly earned their 
master’s favour by their services. Others had merely amused 
his leisure or pandered to Ms vices. His mistresses were 
munificently rewarded. Estates sufficient to support the 
highest raii in the peerage were distributed among his ille- 
gitimate cMldren. grants, however prodigal^ 
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were strictly legal^ was tacitly admitted by tire Estates of tlie CHAP. 
Eealin, wlien^ in 1689j tliey recomited and condemned the 
•oncoiistitntional acts of the kings of the House of Stuart. 

Heither in the Declaration of Eight nor in the Bill of Eights 
is there a word on the subject. William, therefore, thought 
himself at liberty to give away his hereditary domains as 
freely as his predecessors had given away theirs. There was 
much murmuring at the profusion with which he rewarded 
his Dutch favourites ; and we have seen that, on one occasion 
in the year 1696, the House of Commons interfered for the 
purpose of restraining his liberality. An address was pre- 
sented requesting him not to grant to Portland an extensive 
territory in Horth Wales. But it is to be observed that, 
though in this address a strong opinion was expressed that 
the grant would be mischievous, the Commons did not deny, 
and must therefore be considered as having admitted, that it 
would be perfectly legal. The King, however, yielded ; and 
Portland was forced to content himself vdth ten or twelve 
manors scattered over various counties from Cumberland to 
Sussex. 

It seems, therefore, clear that our princes were, by the lav/ 
of the land, competent to do what they would with their he- 
reditary estates. It is perfectly true that the law was defec- 
tive, and that the profusion with which mansions, abbeys, 
chaces, warrens, beds of ore, whole streets, whole market 
towns, had been bestowed on courtiers was greatly to be la- 
mented. Nothing could have been more proper than to pass 
a j)rospective statute tying up in strict entail the little which 
still remained of the Crown property. But to annul by a re- 
trospective statute patents, which in Westminster Hall were 
held to be legally valid, would have been simply robbery. 

Such robbery must necessarily have made all property in- 
secure ; and a statesman must be shortsighted indeed who 
imagines that what makes property insecure can really make 
society prosperous. 

But it is vain to expect that men who are inflamed bjr 
anger, who are suffering distress, and who fancy that it is in 
their power to obtain immediate relief from their distresses 
at the expense of those who have excited them anger, will 
reason as calmly as the historian who, biassed neither by in- 
terest nor passion, reviews the events of a past age. Tlie 
public burdens were heavy. To whatever extent the grants 
of royal domains were revoked, those burdens would be 
ligliteiied. Some of the recent grants had undoubtedly been 
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profuse. Some of tlie living grantees were inipopul^. A 
L->r raised wMcli soon became formidably loud. AH tue 
TOTies all tbe malecontent Wbigs, 

without being either Tories or malecontent Whigs, dislihed 
to and disliked Dutchmen, called for a res^ption of 
Sf the Crown property which King WiUiam had, as it was 

nhrased, been deceived into giving away. ^ ^ . 

On the seventh of February 1698, this subject, destined o 
irritate the public mind at intervals during many years, was 
SrtSt uX the consideration of the House of Co— 
The opposition asked leave to bring m a bill vacating 
grants^of Crown property wHch had 

Revolution. The ministers were in a great stiait . the pubi _ 
feeUn<r was sti'ong; a general election was approaching ; n 
^XdXerous and it would probably be vain to encounter 
the prevailing sentiment directly. But the shock whici 
coXot be resisted might be eluded The ministry accord- 
ino-ly professed to find no fault with the proposed bill, except 
that it did not go far enough, and moved for leave tobrmg m 
^ mrbills,^ne for annulling the grants of James he 
Second, the other for annulling the grants of Charles the 
Second. The Tories were caught in their own snare. Boi 
most of the grants of Charles and James had been made to 
Tories ; and presumption of those grants woifid 
some of the chiefs of the Tory party to poverty. Tet it was 
impossible to draw a distinction between 
Wmiarn and those of his two predecessors. Nobody could 
pretend that the law had been altered smce his accession. 
If therefore, the grants of the Stuarts were legal, so were 
W;?irhis grants were illegal, so were the giunts of his 
uncles. And, if both his grants and the grants of his uncles 
X illegal, it was absurd to say that the mere lapse of time 
made a Sfference. For not only was it part of the alphabet 
of the law that there was no prescription against the Croun, 
but the thirty-eight years wliieh had elapsed since tHe .Hi 
storation would not have sufSced to bar a writ of iig i 
brought by a private demandant against a wrongful tenant. 
Kor could it be pretended that William had bestowed his fa- 
^omsC judiciously than Charles and James. Those who 
were least friendly to the Dutch would hardly venture to say 
that Portland, Zulestein and Ginkell were less deserving of 
the royal bounty than the Duchess of Cleveland ^d the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, than the progeny of 
than the apostate Arlington or the butcher Jeffreys. The 
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opposition, tlierefore, sullenly assented to what the ministry CHAP, 
proposed. From that moment the scheme was doomed. 
Everybody affected to be for it ; and everybody was really 
against it. The three bills were brought in together, read a 
second time together, ordered to be committed together, and 
were then, first mutilated, and at length quietly dropped. 

Ill the history of the financial legislation of this session, Montague 
there were some episodes which deserve to be related. Those pecSation 
members, a numerous body, who envied and dreaded Mon- 
tague readily became the unconscious tools of the cunning 
malice of Sunderland, whom Montague had refused to defend 
*11 Parliament, and who, though detested by the opposition, 
contrived to exercise some influence over that party through 
the instrumentality of Charles Duncombe. Duncombe indeed 
liad his own reasons for hating Montague, who had tmned 
him out of the place of Cashier of the Excise. A serious 
charge was brought against the Board of Treasury, and espe- 
cially against its chief. He was the inventor of Exchequer 
Bills ; and they were popularly called Montague’s notes. He 
had induced the Parliament to enact that those bills, even 
when at a discount in the market, should be received at par 
by the collectors of the revenue. This enactment, if honestly 
carried into effect, would have been unobjectionable. But it 
was strongly rumoimed that there had been foul play, pecula- 
tion, even forgery. Duncombe threw the most serious im- 
putations on the Board of Treasury, and pretended that he 
had been put out of his office only because he was too shrewd 
to be deceived, and too honest to join in deceiving the public. 

Tories and malecontent Whigs, elated by the hope that Mon- 
tague might be convicted of malversation, eagerly called for 
inquiry. An inquiry was instituted ; but the result not only 
disappointed but utterly confounded the accusers. The per- 
secuted minister obtained both a complete acquittal, and a 
signal revenge. Circumstances were discovered which seemed 
to indicate that Duncombe himself was not blameless. The 
clue was followed: he was severely cross-examined ; he lost 
his head; made one imguarded admission after another, and 
was at length compelled to confess, on the floor of the House, 
that he had been guilty of an infamous fraud, which, but for 
Ms own confession, it would have been scarcely possible to 
bring home to him. He had been ordered by the Commis- 
sioners of the Excise to pay ten thousand pounds into the 
Exchequer for the public service. He had in his hands, as 
cashier, more than double that sum in good milled silver* 
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Witli some of tliis money be bonglit Exchequer Bills wliich 
were tlieii at a considerable discount : lie paid tliose bills in ; 
and lie pocketed the discount^ wliicli amounted to about four 
hundred pounds. ISTor was this all. In order to make it ap- 
pear that the depreciated paper^ which he had fraudulentlj 
substituted for silver^, had been received by him in payment 
of taxes, he had employed a knavish Jew to forge indorse- 
ments of names, some real and some imaginary. This scan- 
dalous story, wrung out of his own lips, wms heard by the 
opposition with consternation and shame, by the ministers 
and their friends with vindictive exultation. It was resolved, 
without any division, that he should be sent to the Tower, 
that he should be kept close xmisoner there, that he should be 
expelled from the House. Whether any further punishment 
could be inflicted on him was a perplexing question. The 
English lav/ touching forgery became, at a later period, bar- 
barously severe; but, in 1698, it was absurdly lax. The 
prisoner’s offence was certainly not a felony; and lawyers 
apprehended that there would be much dif&culty in convict- 
ing him even of a misdemeanour. But a recent precedent 
was fresh in the minds of ah men. The weapon which had 
reached Eeiiwick might reach Buncombe. A bill of pains 
and penalties wms brought in, and carried through the earlier 
stages with less opposition than might have been expected. 
Some Hoes might perhaps be uttered ; but no members ven- 
tured to say that the Hoes had it. The Tories were mad 
^vith shame and mortification, at finding that their rash 
attemj)t to ruin an enemy had produced no effect except the 
ruin of a friend. In their rage, they eagerly caught at a 
new hope of revenge, a hope destined to end, as their former 
hope had ended, in discomfiture and disgrace. They learned, 
from the agents of Sundeidand, as many people susx}eeted, 
but certainly from informants who were well acquainted with 
the ofiices about "Wliitehall, that some securities forfeited to 
the Crown in Ireland had been bestowed by the King osten- 
sibly on one Thomas Eailton, but really on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The value of these securities was about ten 
thousand pounds. On the sixteenth of February this trans- 
action was brought without any notice under the considera- 
tion of the House of Commons by Colonel Gi'anville, a Tory 
member, nearly related to the Earl of Bath. Montague was 
taken completely by sm^prise, but manfully avowed the whole 
truth, and defended what he had done. The orators of the 
opposition declaimed against him with great animation and 
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asperity. gentleman/^ they said, ^"^has at once vio- 

lated three distinct duties. He is a privy councillor, and, as , 
such, is bound to advise the Crown with a view, not to his 
own selfish interests, but to the general good. He is the 
first minister of finance, and is, as such, bound to be a 
thxifty manager of the royal ti'easure. He is a member 
of this House, and is, as such, bound to see that the 
burdens borne by his constituents are not made heavier by 
rapacity and prodigality. To all these trusts he has been 
unfaithful. The advice of the j)rivy councillor to his master 
is, Give me money.’ The first Lord of the Treasury signs a 
warrant for giving himself money out of the Treasury. The 
member for Westminster puts into his i)oeket money which 
his constituents must be taxed to rejilace.” The surprise 
was complete; the onset was formidable ; but the Whig 
majority, after a moment of dismay and wavering, rallied 
firmly round their leader. Several speakers declared that 
they highly approved of the prudent liberality with which 
His Majesty had requited the services of a most able, dili- 
gent, and trusty counsellor. It Vvas miserable economy 
indeed to grudge a reward of a few thousands to one who 
had made the State richer by millions. Would that all the 
largesses of former kings had been as well bestowed! How 
those largesses had been bestowed none knew better than 
some of the austere patriots who harangued so loudly against 
the avidity of Montague. If there is, it was said, a house in 
England which has been gorged with undeserved riches by 
the prodigality of weak sovereigns, it is the House of Bath. 
Does it lie in the mouth of a son of that house to blame the 
judicious munificence of a wise and good king P Before the 
Granvilles complain that distinguished merit has been re- 
warded with ten thousand potmds, let them refund some part 
of the hundreds of thousands which they have pocketed with- 
out any merit at all. 

The rule was, and still is, that a member against whom a 
charge is made must be heard hi his own defence, and must 
then leave the House. The opposition insisted that Mon- 
tague should retire. His friends maintained that this case 
did not fall within the rule. Distinctions were draivii: pre- 
cedents were cited ; and at length the question was jiiit, that 
Mr. Montague do withdraw. The Ayes were only ninety- 
seven; the Noes two hundred and nine. This decisive result 
astonished both parties. The Tories lost heart and ho|)e. 
The joy of the Whigs w^as boundless. It was iiistantly moved 
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OHAP. that tlie Honom^able Cliarles Montag Esquire, Cliancellor 
^ XXIII. QfiiiQ Exchequer, for hk good services to this Government 
does deserve His Majesty’s favour. The o|)i30sition, coinpletelj 
cowed, did not venture to demand another division. Mon- 
tague scornfully thanked them for the inestimable service 
v^hich they had done him. But for their malice he never 
should have had the honour and hapj^iness of being solemnly 
pronounced by the Commons of England a benefactor of Ms 
country. As to the grant which had been the subject of 
debate, he v/as perfectly ready to give it up, if his accusers 
would engage to follow his example. 

Even after this defeat the Tories returned to the charge. 
They pretended that the frauds which had been committed 
with respect to the Exchequer Bills had been facilitated by 
the mismanagement of the Board of Treasury, and moved a 
resolution which implied a censure on that Board, and espe - 
cially on its chief. This resolution was I'ejected by a hun- 
dred and seventy votes to eighty-eight. It was remarked 
that Spencer, as if anxious to show that he had taken no part 
in the machinations of wdiich his father was justly or un- 
justly suspected, spoke in this debate with great warmth 
against Duncombe and for Montague. 

Bill of A few days later, the bill of pains and penalties against 
penaltle^ Duiicombe passed the Commons. It provided that two thirds 
against of his eiiormoiis property, real and personal, should he con- 
Buncombe. figeated and applied to the i)^ihlic service. Till the third 
reading there was no serious 023positioii. Then the Tories 
mustered their strength. They were defeated by a hundred 
and thirty -eight votes to a hundred and three ; and the hill 
was carried U]3 to the Lords by the Marquess of Ilartington, 
a young nobleman whom the great body of Whigs respected 
as one of their hereditary chiefs, as the heir of Devonshire, 
and as the son in law of Rnssell. 

That Buncombe had been guilty of shameful dishonesty 
was acknowledged by all men of sense and honour in the 
X^arty to which he belonged. He had therefore little right 
to expect indulgence from the party which he had unfairly 
and malignantly assailed. Yet it is not ci’editable to the 
Whigs that they should have been so much disgusted by his 
frauds, or so much irritated by his attacks, as to have been 
bent on punishing him in a manner inconsistent with all the 
princij)les which governments ought to hold most sacred. 

Those who concurred in the proceeding against Buncombe 
tried to vindicate their conduct by citing as an example the 
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proceeding against Fenwick, So dangerous is it to violate^ 
on any pretence, tliose principles wMcli tlie experience of 
ages lias proved to be the safeguards of all that is most pre- 
cious to a community. Twelve months had hardly elapsed 
since the legislature had, in very peculiar circumstances, and 
for very plausible reasons, taken upon itself to try and to 
punish a great criminal whom it was impossible to reach in 
the ordinary course of justice ; and already the breach then 
made in the fences which protect the dearest rights of Eng- 
lishmen was widening fast. Wliat had last year been de- 
fended only as a rare exception seemed now to be regarded 
as the ordinary rule. ISTay, the bill of pains and penalties 
which now had an easy passage through the House of Commons 
was infinitely more objectionable than the bill which had been 
so obstinately resisted at every stage in the preceding session. 

The writ of attainder against Fenwick was not, as the 
vulgar imagined and still imagine, objectionable because it 
was retrospective. It is always to be remembered that re- 
trospective legislation is bad in princixde only when it affects 
the substantive law. Statutes creating new crimes or in- 
creasing the punishment of old crimes ought in no ease to 
be retrospective. But statutes which merely alter the proce- 
dure, if they are in themselves good statutes, ought to be 
retrospective. To take examples from the legislation of our 
own time, the Act passed in 1845, for punishing the malicious 
destruction of works of art with whipping, was most properly 
made prospective only. Whatever indignation the authors 
of that Act might feel against the ruffian v/ho had broken 
the Barberini Vase, they knew that they could not, without 
the most serious detriment to the commonwealth, pass a law 
for scourging him. On. the other hand the Act -which allowed 
the affirmation of a quaker to be received in criminal cases 
allowed, and most justly and reasonably, such affirmation to 
be received in the case of a X3ast as well as of a future mis - 
demeanour or felony. If we try the Act -which attainted 
Fen-wick by these rules we shall find that almost all the 
numerous writers who have condemned it have condemned it 
on wrong grounds. It made no retrospective change in the 
substantive law. The crime was not new. It was high 
treason as defined by the Statute of Edward the Third. The 
punishment was not new. It was the punishment which had 
been inflicted on traitors of ten generations. All that was 
new was the pi'ocedure ; and, if the new procedure had been 
intrinsically better than the old procedure, the new procedure 
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CHAP, jniglit witli 2-)erfect i}ropriety liave been employed. But tbe 
. procedure employ ed in Berwick’s case ‘was-tlio worst pos- 
sible^ and would bave been tbe worst possible if it bad been 
established from time immemorial. Howeyer clearly political 
crime may bave been defined by ancient laws^ a man accused 
of it ongbt not to be tried by a crowd of five btindred and 
thirteen eager politicians, of whom be can challenge none 
even with cause, who have no judge to guide them, who are 
allowed to come in and go out as they choose, who bear as 
much or as little as they choose of tbe accusation and of the 
defence, who are exposed, during tbe investigation, to every 
kind of corrupting influence, who are inflamed by all tbe 
passions which animated debates naturally excite, who cheer 
one orator and cough down another, who are roused from 
sleep to cry Aye or Ho, or who are burned half drunk from 
their suppers to divide. For this reason, and for no other, 
the attainder of Fenwick is to be condemned. It was unjust 
and of evil example, not because it was a retros])eetive Act, 
but because it was an act essentially judicial, performed by a 
body destitute of all judicial qualities. 

The bill for punishing Duncomhe was open to all the 
objections which can be urged against the bill for punishing 
Fenwick, and to other objections of even greater weight. In 
both cases the judicial functions were usurped by a body 
unfit to exercise such functions. But the bill against Dun- 
combe really was, what the bill against Fenwick was not, ob- 
jectionable as a retrospective bill. It altered the substantive 
criminal law. It visited an offence with a penalty of which 
the offender, at the time when he offended, had no notice. 

It may he thought a strange proposition that the hill 
against Duiicombe was a worse hill than the bill against 
Fenwick, because the bill against Fenwick struck at life, and 
the bill against Dimcombe struck only at i)roperty. Yet this 
apparent paradox is a sober truth. Life is indeed more 
precious than propei*ty. But the power of arbitrarily taking 
away the lives of men is infinitely less likely to be abused 
than the power of arbitrarily taking away their property. 
Even the lawless classes of society generally shrink from 
blood. They commit thousands of offences against property 
to one murder ; and most of the few murders wliieli they do 
commit are committed for the purpose of facilitating or con- 
cealing some offence against property. The unwillingness 
of juries to find a fellow creature guilty of a capital felony 
even on the clearest evidence is notorious ; and it may well 
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be suspected that tliey frequently violate their oaths in favour 
of life. In civil suits, on the other hand, they too often - 
forget that their duty is merely to give the plaintiff -a com- 
pensation for evil suffered ; and, if the conduct of the defend- 
ant has moved their indignation and his fortune is known to 
be large, they turn themselves into a criminal tribunal, and, 
under the name of damages, impose a large fine. As house- 
breakers are more likely to take plate and jewellery than to 
cut throats ; as juries are far more likely to err on the side of 
pecuniary severity in assessing damages than to send to the 
gibbet any man who has not richly deserved it ; so a legis- 
lature, which should be so unwise as to take on itself the 
functions properly belonging to the Courts of Law, would be 
far more likely to pass Acts of Confiscation than Acts of 
Attainder. We naturally feel pity even for a bad man whose 
head is about to fall. But when a bad man is compelled to 
disgorge his ill-gotten gains, we naturally feel a vindictive 
pleasure, in which there is much danger that we may be 
temj)ted to indulge too largely. 

The hearts of many stout Wliigs doubtless bled at the 
thought of what Fenwick must have suffered, the agonising 
struggle, in a mind not of the firmest temper, between the 
fear of shame and the fear of death, the parting from a tender 
wife, and all the gloomy solemnity of the last morning. But 
whose heart was to bleed at the thought that Charles Bun- 
combe, who was born to carry p)arcels and to sweep down a 
counting-house, was to be punished for his knavery by having 
his income reduced to eight thousand a year, more than 
most earls then possessed ? 

His judges were not likely to feel compassion for him; 
and they all had strong selfish reasons to vote against him. 
They were all in fact bribed by the very biU by v^hich he 
would be punished. 

His property was supposed to amount to considerably more 
than four hundred thousand j^ounds. Two thirds of that 
property were equivalent to about sevenpence in the i)ound 
on the rental of the kingdom as assessed to the land tax. 
If, therefore, two thirds of that property could have been 
brought into the Exchequer, the land tax for 1699, a burden 
most painfully felt by the class which had the chief power in 
England, might have been reduced from three shillings to 
two and fivepence. Every squire of a thousand a year in the 
House of Commons would have had thirty pounds more to 
Bpeiid ; and that sum might well have made to him the whole 
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difference between being at ease and being pinched during 
twelve months. If the bill bad passed, if the gentry and 
yeomanry of the kingdom bad found that it was possible for 
them to obtain a welcome remission of taxation by imposing 
on a Sbylock or an Overreach, by a retrospective law, a fine 
not heavier than bis misconduct might, m a moral ifiew, 
seem to have deserved, it is impossible to believe that they 
would not soon have recurred to so simple and agreeable a 
resource. In every age it is easy to find rich men who have 
done bad things for which the law has provided no punish- 
ment or an inadequate punishment. The estates of such men 
would soon have been considered as a fund applicable to the 
public service. As often as it was necessary to vote an ex- 
traordinary supply to the Crown, the Committee of Ways and 
Means would have looked about for some impopular capitalist 
to plunder. Appetite w^ould have gro^m with indulgence. 
Accusations would have been eagerly welconied. Emnoiirs 
and suspicions would have been received as proofs. The 
wealth of the great goldsmiths of the Eoyal Exchange would 
have become as insecure as that of a Jew under the Plan- 
tagenets, as that of a Christian under a Turkish Pasha. Eich 
men would have tried to invest their acquisitions in some 
form m which they could lie closely hidden and could be 
speedily removed. In no long time it would have been 
found that of aU. financial resources the least productive is 
robbery, and that the public had really paid far more dearly 
for Duncombe’s hundreds of thousands than if it had bor- 
rowed them at fifty per cent. 

These considerations had more weight with the Lords than 
with the Commons. Indeed one of the j>rincii:>al uses of the 
Upper House is to defend the vested rights of pro|)erty in 
cases in which those rights are unpopular, and are attacked 
on grounds which to shortsighted politicians seem valid. An 
assembly composed of men almost all of whom have inherited 
opulence, and who are not under the necessity of paying 
court to constituent bodies, will not easily be hurried by 
passion or seduced by sophistry into robbery. As soon as the 
Bill for punishing Duncombe had been read at the table of 
the Peers, it became clear that there would be a sharp con- 
test. Three great Tory noblemen, Eochester, Nottingham 
and Leeds, headed the opposition ; and they were joined by 
some who did not ordinarily act with them. At an early 
stage of the proceedings a new and perplexing question was 
raised. How did it appear that the facts set forth in the 
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preamble were true, that Dmicoinbe bad committed tlie 
frauds for wbicb it was proposed to pmiisb bim in so extra- 
ordinary a manner ? In tbe House of Commons, be bad been 
taken by surprise ; be bad made admissions of wbicb be bad 
not foreseen tbe consequences; and be bad tben been so miicb 
disconcerted by tbe severe manner in wbicb be bad been in- 
terrogated tbat be bad at length avowed everything. But be 
bad now had time to prepare himself: he bad been fornisbed 
with advice by counsel; and, when be was placed at tbe bar 
of tbe Peers, be refused to criminate himself, and defied 
his persecutors to prove bim guilty. He was sent back to 
the Tower. The Lords acquainted tbe Commons with tbe 
difficulty wbicb bad arisen. A conference was held in tbe 
Pamted Chamber ; and there Hartington, who appeared for 
the Commons, declared that be was authorized, by those who 
bad sent him, to assure tbe Lords that Buncombe bad, in 
bis place in Parliament, owned tbe misdeeds wbicb he now 
challenged bis accusers to bring home to bim. Tbe Lords, 
however, rightly thought tbat it would be a strange and a 
dangerous thing to receive a declaration of tbe House of 
Commons in its collective character as conclusive evidence 
of tbe fact that a man bad committed a crime. Tbe House 
of Commons was under none of those restraints wbicb were 
thought necessary in ordmary cases to protect innocent de- 
fendants against false witnesses. The House of Commons 
could not be sworn, could not be crossexammed, could not be 
iiidicted, imprisoned, pilloried, mutilated, for perjury. Indeed 
the testimony of tbe House of Commons in its collective cha- 
racter was of less value than the uncontradicted testimony of 
a single member. Por it was only the testimony of tbe ma- 
jority of tbe House. There might be a large respectable 
minority whose recollections might materially differ from tbe 
recollections of tbe majority. This indeed was actually tbe 
case. For there bad been a dispute among those who bad 
beard Buncombe’s confession as to tbe precise extent of what 
be bad confessed; and there bad been a division; and tbe 
istatement wbicb tbe Upper House was expected to receive as 
decisive on tbe point of fact bad been at last carried only by 
ninety votes to sixty-eight. It should seem therefore that, 
whatever moral conviction the Lords might feel of Bun- 
combe’s guilt, they were bound, as righteous judges, to 
absolve bim. 

After much animated debate, they divided ; and tbe bill 
was lost by forty-eight votes to forty-seven. It was proposed 
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by some of tlie minority tlmt proxies slioiild be called: bxit 
tills scandalous iiroposition was strenuously resisted ; aaid 
tbe House, to its great honour, resolved that on questions 
which were substantially judicial, though they might be in 
form legislative, no peer who was absent should be allow^ed 
to have a voice. 

Many of the Whig Lords protested. Among them were 
Orford and Wharton. It is to be lamented that Burnet, and 
the excellent Hough, who was now Bishop of Oxford, should 
have been impelled by party spirit to record their dissent 
from a decision which all sensible and candid men wull now 
pronounce to have been just and salutary. Somers was pre- 
sent 5 but his name is not attached to the protest which was 
subscribed by his brethren of the Junto. We may therefore 
not unreasonably infer that, on this as on many other occa- 
sions, that wise and virtuous statesman disapproved of the 
violence of his friends. 

Li rejecting the bill, the Lords had only exercised their 
indisputable right. But they immediately iiroceeded to take 
a step of which the legality was not equally clear. Eobhester 
moved that Duncombe should be set at liberty. The motion 
was carried : a warrant for the discharge of the prisoner was 
sent to the Tower, and was obeyed without hesitation by 
Lord Lucas, who was Lieutenant of that fortress. As soon as 
this was kiiowm, the anger of the Commons broke forth with 
violence. It was by their order that the iqistart Duncombe 
had been put in ward. He was their prisoner; and it w^as 
monstrous insolence in the Peers to release him. The Peers 
defended what they had done by arguments which must be 
allowed to have been ingenious, if not satisfactory. It was 
quite true that Duncombe had originally been committed to 
the Tower by the Commons. But, it was said, the Commons, 
by sending a penal bill against him to the Lords, did, by 
necessary implication, send him also to the Lords. Por it 
was plainly impossible for the Lords to pass the bill without 
hearing what he had to say against it. The Commons had 
felt this, and had not complained when he had, without their 
consent, been brought from his place of confinement, and set 
at the bar of the Peers, Prom that moment lie was the 
prisoner of the Peers. He had been taken back from the bar 
to the Tower, not by virtue of the Speaker’s warrant, of which 
the force was spent, but by virtue of their order which had 
remanded him. They, therefore, might with perfect pro- 
priety discharge him. Whatever a. jurist miglit have thought 
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of these arguments, they had no effect on the Commons. 
Indeed, yiclent as the spirit of party was in those times, it 
was less violent than the spirit of caste. Whenever a dis- 
pute arose between the two Houses, many members of both 
forgot that they were Whigs or Tories, and remembered 
only that they were Patricians or Plebeians. On this occa- 
sion nobody was louder in asserting the privileges of the 
representatives of the people in opposition to the encroach- 
ments of the nobility than Harley. Duncombe was again 
arrested by the Serjeant at Arms, and remained in confine- 
ment till the end of the session. Some eager men were for 
addressing the King to turn Lucas out of office. This was 
not done; but during several days the ill humour of the 
Lower House showed itself by a studied discourtesy. One of 
the members was wanted as a witness in a matter which the 
Lords were investigating. They sent two Judges with a mes- 
sage requesting the permission of the Connnons to examine 
him. At any other time the Judges would have been called 
in immediately, and the permission would have been granted 
as of course. But on this occasion the Judges were Irept 
waiting some hours at the door; and such difficulties were 
made about the permission that the Peers desisted from 
urging a request which seemed likely to be ungraciously 
refused. 

The attention of the Parliament was, during the remainder 
of the session, chiefly occupied by commercial questions. 
Some of those questions required so much investigation, and 
gave occasion to so much dispute, that the prorogation did 
not take place till the fifth of July. There was consequently 
some illness and much discontent among both Lords and 
Commons. Por, in that age, the London season usually 
ended soon after the first notes of the cuckoo had been heard, 
and before the poles had been decked for the dances and 
mummeries which welcomed the genial May day of the 
ancient calendar. Since the year of the Eevolution, a year 
which was an exception to all ordinary rules, the members of 
the two Houses had never been detained from their woods 
and haycocks even so late as the beginning of June. 

The Commons had, soon after they met, appointed a Com- 
mittee to enquire into the state of trade, and had referred to 
this Committee several petitions from merchants and manu- 
facturers who complained that they were in danger of being 
undersold, and who asked for additional protection. 

A highty curious report on the importation of silks and the 
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exportation of wool was soon presented to tlie House. It 
was in that age helieyed by all but a yery few specnlatiye 
men that the sound commercial policy was to keep out of 
the country the delicate and brilliantly tinted textures of 
southern looms, and to keep in the country the raw material 
on which most of onr own looms were employed. It was now 
fully proved that, during eight years of war, the textures 
’vv’hich it was thought desirable to keep out had been con ^ 
stantly coming in, and the material which it was thought 
desirable to keep in had been constantly going out. This 
interchange, an interchange, as it was imagined, pernicious 
to England, had been chiefly managed by an association of 
Huguenot refugees, residing in London. Whole fleets of 
boats with illicit cargoes had been passing and repassing be- 
tween Kent and Picardy. The loading and unloading had 
taken place sometimes in Eomney Marsh, sometimes on the 
beach under the cliffs between Dover and Polkstoiie. All 
the inhabitants of the south eastern coast were in the plot. 
It was a common saying among them that, if a gallows were 
set up every quarter of a mile along the coast, the trade 
would still go on briskly. It had been discovered, some 
years before, that the vessels and the hiding places which 
were necessary to the business of the smuggler had frequently 
afforded accommodation to the traitor. The report contained 
fr'esh evidence upon this point. It was proved that one of 
the contrabandists had provided the vessel in which the 
inifGlan O’Erien had carried Scmn Goodman over to Prance. 

The inference which onght to have been drawn from these 
facts was that the prohibitory system was absurd. That 
system had not destroyed the trade which was so much 
dreaded, but had merely called into existence a desperate 
race of men who, accustomed to earn their daily bread by 
the breach of an imreasonable law, soon came to regard the 
most reasonable laws with contempt, and, having begun by 
eluding the cnstom house officers, ended by conspiring against 
the throne. And, if, in time of war, when the whole Channel 
was dotted with onr cruisers, it had been found impossible to 
prevent the regular exchange of the fleeces of Cotswold for 
the alamodes of Lyons, what chance was there that any 
machinery which could be employed in time of peace would 
be more efficacious? The politicians of the seventeenth 
century, however, were of opinion that sharp laws sharply 
administered could not fail to save Englishmen from the 
intolerable grievance of selling dear what could be best pro- 
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produced by others. The penalty for importing French silks ^ aa -lu.^ 
was made more severe. An Act was passed which gave to a 
joint stock company an absolute monopoly of lustrings for a 
term of fourteen years. The fruit of these wise counsels was 
such as might have been foreseen. French silks were still 
imported; and, long before the term of fourteen years had 
expired, the funds of the Lustring Company had been spent, 
its offices had been shut up, and its very name had been for- 
gotten at Jonathan’s and Garraway’s. 

hTot content with prospective legislation, the Commons 
unanimously determined to treat the offences which the Com- 
mittee had brought to light as high crimes against the State, 
and to employ against a few cmining mercers in Nicholas 
Lane and the Old Jewry all the gorgeous and cumbrous 
machinery which ought to be reserved for the delinquencies 
of great Ministers and Judges. It was resolved, without a 
division, that several Frenchmen and one Englishman -who 
had been deeply concerned in the contraband trade should be 
impeached. Managers were appointed : articles were dmwn 
up ; preparations -were made for fitting up Westminster Hall 
with benches and scarlet hangings : and at one time it was 
thought that the trials would last till the partridge shooting 
began. But the defendants, having little ho];)e of acquittal, 
and not wishing tliat the Peers should come to the business 
of fixing the punishment in the temper which was likely to 
be the effect of an August passed in London, very wisely 
declined to give their lordships unnecessary trouble, and 
pleaded guilty. The sentences were consequently lenient. 

The French offenders were merely fined ; and their fines 
probably did not amount to a fifth part of the sums which 
tliey had realised by unlawful traffic. The Englishman who 
had been active in managing the escape of Goodman was 
both fined and imprisoned. 

The progress of the woollen manufactures of Ireland ex- Irisli ma- 
cited even more alarm and indignation than the contraband 
trade with France. The French question indeed had been 
simply commercial. The Irish question, originally commer- 
eial, became political. It was not merely the prosperity of 
the clothiers of Wiltshire and of the West Eiding that was 
at stake ; but the dignity of the Cro^vn, the authority of the 
Parliament, and the unity of the empire. Already might be 
discerned among the Englishry, who wei-e now, by the help 
and under the protection of the mother country, the lords of 
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tlie conquered island^ some signs of a spirit;, feeble indeed, as 
yet, and such as might easily be put down by a few resolute 
words, but destined to revive at long intervals, and to be 
stronger and more formidable at every revival. 

The person who on this occasion came forward as the 
champion of the colonists, the forerunner of Swift and of 
Grattan, was William Mol3aieux. He would have rejected 
the name of Irishman as indignantly as a citizen of Marseilles 
or Gyrene, proud of his pure Greek blood, and fully qualified 
to send a chariot to the Olympic race course, would have re- 
jected the name of Gaul or Libyan. He was, in the phrase 
of that time, an English gentleman of family and fortune) 
born in Ireland. He had studied at the Temple, had travelled 
on the Continent, had become well known to the most emi- 
nent scholars and philosophers of Oxford and Cambridge, 
had been elected a member of the Eoyal Society of London, 
and had been one of the founders of the Eoyal Society of 
Dublin. Li the days of Popish ascendancy he had taken 
refuge among his friends here : he had returned to his home 
when the ascendancy of his own caste had been reestablished: 
and he had been chosen to 2*epresent the University of Dublin 
in the House of Commons. He had made great efforts to 
promote the manufactures of the kingdom in -which he re- 
sided ; and he had found those efforts impeded by an Act of 
the English Parliament which laid severe restrictions on the 
exportation of woollen goods from Ireland. In prinoij)le this 
Act -was altogether indefensible. Practically it was alto- 
gether unimportant. Prohibitions were not needed to pre- 
vent the Ireland of the seventeenth century from being a 
great manufacturing country; nor could the most liberal 
bomities have made her so. The jealousy of commerce, 
however, is as fanciful and unreasonable as the jealousy of 
love. The clothiers of Wilts and Yorkshire were weak 
enough to imagine that they should be ruined by the compe- 
tition of a half barbarous island, an island where there was 
far less capital than in England, -where there was far less 
security for life and property than in England, and where 
there was far less industry and energy among the labouring 
classes than in England. Moljneux, on the other hand, had 
the sanguine temperament of a projector. He imagined that, 
but for the tyrannical interference of strangers, a Ghent 
would spring np in Connemara, and a Bruges in the Bog of 
Allen. And vrhat right had strangers to interfere? Hot 
content with showing that the law of which he complained 
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was absurd and nnjiist, lie niidertook to prove tliat it was null 
and void. Early in the year 1G&8 he published and dedicated ^ 
to the King a treatise in which it was asserted in plain terms, 
that the English Parliament had no authority over Ireland. 

Whoever considers without passion or prejudice the great 
constitutional question which was thus for the first time 
raised will probably be of opinion that Molyneux was in 
error. The right of the Parliament of England to legislate 
for Ireland rested on the broad general principle that the 
paramount authority of the mother country extends over all 
colonies j)lanted by her sons in all parts of the w^orld. This 
principle was the subject of much discussion at the time of 
the American troubles, and was then maintained, without any 
I’eservation, not only by the English Ministers, but by Buidce 
and all the adherents of Rockingham, and was admitted, 
with one single reservation, even by the Americans them- 
selves. Down to the moment of separation the Congress 
fully acknowledged the competency of the King, Lords and 
Commons to make laws, of any kind but one, for Massachu- 
setts and Virginia. The only power which such men as Wash- 
ington and Eranklin denied to the Imperial legislature was 
the power of taxing. Within livmg memory, Acts which 
have made great political and social revolutions in our Colo- 
nies have been passed in this country; nor has the validity 
of those Acts ever been questioned : and conspicuous among 
them were the law of 1807 which abolished the slave trade, 
and the law” of 1833 which abolished slavery. 

The doctrine that the parent state has supreme power over 
the colonies is not only borne out by authority and by prece- 
dent, but wuU appear, when examined, to be in entire accord- 
ance with justice and with policy. DiU'ing the feeble infancy 
of colonies independence would be ]pernicious, or rather fatal, 
to them. Undoubtedly, as they grow stronger and stronger, 
it will be wise in the home government to be more and moi’e 
indulgent. Ko sensible parent deals with a son of twenty in 
the same way as with a son of ten. Kor will any government 
not infatuated treat such a province as Canada or Victoria in 
the way in which it might be proper to treat a little band of 
emigrants who have just begun to build their huts on a bar- 
barous shore, and to whom the protection of the flag of a 
great nation is indispensably necessary. Nevertheless, there 
eamiot really be more than one supreme power in a society. 
If, therefore, a time comes at which the mother country finds 
it ex2)edient altogether to abdicate her paramount authority 
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over a colony, one of two courses onglit to be taken. There 
ought to be complete incorporation, if such iiiGOrporation be 
possible. If not, there ought to be complete separation. 
Very few propositions in politics can be so perfectly demon- 
strated as this, that parliamentary government cannot be 
carried on by two really equal and independent parliaments 
in one empire. 

And, if we admit the general rule to be that the English 
parliament is competent to legislate for colonies idanted by 
English subjects, what reason was there for considering the 
case of the colony in Ireland as an exception ? For it is to 
be observed that the whole question was between the mother 
country and the colony. The aboriginal iiiliabitants, more 
than five sixths of the j^opulation, had no more interest 
in the matter than the swine or the poultry ; or, if they 
had an interest, it was for their interest that the caste 
which domineered over them should not be emancipated from 
all external control. They were no more represented in 
the parliament which sate at Dublin than in the parlia- 
ment which sate at Westminster. They had less to dread 
from legislation at Westminster than from legislation at 
Dublin. They were, indeed, likely to obtain but a very 
scanty measure of justice from the English Tories, a more 
scanty measure still from the English Whigs : but the most 
acrimonious English Whig did not feel towards them that 
intense antipathy, compounded of hatred, fear and scorn, with 
which they were regarded by the Cromwellian who dwelt 
among them.^ For the Irisliry Mol}meux, though boasting 
that he was the chamj^ion of liberty, though professing to 
have learned his political princiifies from Locke’s writings, 
and though confidently expecting Locke’s applause, asked 
nothing but a more cruel and more hopeless slavery. What 
he claimed was that, as respected the colony to which he 
belonged, England should forego rights which she lias exer- 


^ That a portion at least of the native 
population of Ireland looked to the Par- 
liament at AVestminster for protection 
against the tyranny of the Parliament at 
Puhlin appears from a paper entitled 
The Case of the Eoman Catholic Nation 
of Ireland. This paper, -written in 1711 
by one of the oppressed race and reli- 
gion, is in a MS. belonging to Lord 
Fingall. The Parliament of Ireland is 
accused of treating the Irish worse 
than the Turks treat the Christians, 
worse than the Egyptians treated the 
Israelites. “ Therefore,” says the writer, 


“they (the Irish) apply themselves to 
the present Parliament of Great Britain 
as a Parliament of nice honour and 
stanch justice. , . , Their request then 
is that this great Parliament may make 
good the Treaty of Limerick in all the 
Civil Articles.” In order to propitiate 
those to whom he makes this appeal, he 
accuses the Irish Parliament of encroach- 
ing on the supreme authority of the 
English Parliament, and charges the 
colonists generally with ingratitude to 
the mother country to which they owe 
so much. 
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eised and is still exercising oyer ever j otlier colony that 
slie lias ever planted. And what reason conld be given for , 
mating such a distinction ? hTo colony had owed so much 
to England, Ho colony stood in such need of the support of 
England. Twice, within the memory of men then living, the 
natives had attempted to throw off the alien yoke ; twice the 
intruders had been in imminent danger of extirpation ; twice 
England had come to the rescue, and had put down the 
Celtic j)opulation under the feet of her own progeny. Millions 
of English money had been expended in the struggle. Eng- 
lish blood had flowed at the Boyne and at Athione, at Aghrim 
and at Limerick. The graves of thousands of English soldiers 
had been dug in the pestilential morass of Dundalk. It was 
owing to the exertions and sacrifices of the English people 
that, from the basaltic pillars of Ulster to the lakes of Kerry, 
the Saxon settlers were trampling on the children of the soil. 
The colony in Ireland was therefore emphatically a depend- 
ency ; a dependency, not merely by the common law of the 
realm, but by the nature of things. It was absurd to claim 
independence for a community which could not cease to be 
dependent without ceasing to exist. 

Molyiieux soon found that he had ventured on a perilous 
undertaking, A member of the English House of Commons 
complained in his place that a book which attacked the most 
precious privileges of the supreme legislature was in circula- 
tion. The volume was produced : some passages were read ; 
and a Committee was appointed to consider the whole subject. 
The Committee soon rej)orted that the obnoxious pamphlet 
was only one of several symptoms which indicated a spirit 
such as ought to be suppressed. The Crown of Ireland had 
been most improperly described in public instruments as an 
im];)erial Crown. The Iidsh Lords and Commons had pre- 
sumed, not only to reenact an English Act passed expressly 
for the purpose of binding them, but to reenact it with altera- 
tions. The alterations were indeed small : but the alteration 
even of a letter was tantamount to a declaration of inde- 
pendence. Several addresses were voted without a division. 
The King was entreated to discourage all encroachments of 
subordinate powers on the supreme authority of the English 
legislature, to bring to justice the pamphleteer who had dared 
to question that authority, to enforce the Acts which had 
been passed for the protection of the woollen manufactures of 
England, and to direct the industry and capital of Ireland 
into the channel of the linen trade, a trade which might 
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grow and flourish in Leinster and Ulster without exciting the 
smallest jealousy at ISTorwich or at Halifax. 

The King promised to do what the Cominoiis asked : but 
in truth there was little to be done. The Irish, conscious of 
their impotence, submitted without a imirimir. The Irish 
woollen manufacture languished and disappeared, as it would, 
in all probability, have languished and disapj)eared if it had 
been left to itself. Had Molyneux lived a few months longer, 
he would probably have been impeached. But the close of 
the session was appi’oaeliing : and before the Houses met 
again a timely death had snatched him from their vengeance; 
and the momentous question which had been first stirred by 
him slept a dee|) sleep tiU it was revived in a more formidable 
shape, after the lapse of twenty-six years, by the fourth letter 
of The Drapior. 

Of the commercial questions which prolonged this session 
far into the summer the most important respected India. Four 
years had elapsed since the House of Commons had decided 
that all Englishmen had an equal right to traffic in the Asiatic 
Seas, unless prohibited by Parliament ; and in that decision 
the King had thought it prudent to acquiesce. Any inerchant 
of London or Bristol might now fit out a ship for Bengal oi 
for China, without the least apprehension of being molested 
by the Admiralty or sued in the Courts of Westminster. Ho 
wise man, however, v/as disposed to stake a large sum on such 
a venture. For the vote which protected him from annoy- 
ance here left him exposed to serious risks on the other side 
of the Cape of Good Hope. The Old Company, though its 
exclusive ]>rivileges were no more, and though its dividends 
had greatly climiiiished, was still in existence, and still re- 
tained its castles and warehouses, its fleet of fine merchant- 
men, and its able and zealous factors, thoroughly qualified by 
a long experience to transact business both in the palaces 
and in the bazaars of the East, and accustomed to look for 
direction to the India House alone. The private trader 
therefore still ran greaf risk of being treated as a smuggler, 
if not as a x)irate. He might indeed, if he was wronged, 
ax^ply for redress to the tribunals of his countiy. But years 
must elapse before his cause could be heard ; his -witnesses 
must be conveyed over fifteen thousand miles of sea ; and in 
the meantime he was a ruined man. The experiment of free 
trade with India had therefore been tried under every disad- 
vantage, or, to speak more correctly, had not been tried at 
all. The general opinion had always been that some restric- 
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tion was necessary ; and that had been confirmed by 

all that had hapxiened since the old restrictions had been re- 
moved. The doors of the House of Commons were again be- 
sieged by the two great contending factions of the City. The 
Old Company offered, in return for a monopoly secured by 
law, a loan of seven hundred thousand x)Ounds ; and the 
whole body of Tories was for accepting the offer. But those 
indefatigable agitators who had, ever since the Eevolution, 
been striving to obtain a share in the trade of the Eastern 
seas exerted themselves at this conjuncture more strenuously 
than ever, and found a powerful x)atron in Montague. 

That dexterous and eloquent statesman had two objects in 
view. One was to obtein for the State, as the price of the 
monopoly, a sum much larger than the Old Company was 
able to give. The other was to promote the interest of his 
own x>arty. ISTowhere was the conflict between Whigs and 
Tories sharper than in the City of London ; and the influence 
of the City of London was felt to the remotest corner of the 
realm. To elevate the Whig section of that mighty commer- 
cial aristocracy which congregated under the arches of the 
Royal Exchange, and to depress the Tory section, had long 
been one of Montague’s favourite schemes. He had already 
formed one citadel in the heart of that great emporium ; and 
he now thought that it might be in his power to erect and 
garrison a second stronghold in a position scarcely less com- 
manding. It had often been said, in times of civil war, that 
whoever was master of the Tower and of Tilbury Fort was 
master of London. The fastnesses by means of which Mon- 
tague |)rox)Osed to keej) the eax>ital obedient in times of peace 
and of constitutional government were of a different kind. 
The Bank was one of his fortresses ; and he trusted that a 
new India House would be the other. 

The task which he had undertaken was not an easy one. 
For, while his op|>onents were united, his adherents were 
divided. Most of those who were for a Hew Comj)any 
thought that the Hew Company ought, like the Old Com- 
pany, to trade on a joint stock. But thei'e were some who 
held that our commerce with Lidia wmuld be best carried on 
by means of what is called a regulated Company. There was 
a Turkey Comxiany, the members of which contributed to a 
general fund, and had in return the exclusive privilege of 
tnafficking with the Levant ; but those members trafficked, 
each oil his own account : they forestalled each other : they 
undersold each other : one became rich ; another became 
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CHAP, bankrupt. Tbe Corporation meanwHle watcliecl oyer tlio 
common interest of all tlie members^ furnished tlie Crown 
with the means of maintaining an embassy at Constantinople, 
and placed at several important ports consuls and vice-con- 
suls, whose business was to keep the Pacha and the Cadi 
ill good humour, and to arbitrate in disputes among English- 
men. Why might not the same system be found to answer 
in regions lying still further to the east? Why should not 
evexy member of the New Company be at liberty to export 
European commodities to the countiies beyond the Cape, and 
to bring back shawls, saltpetre and bohea to England, while 
the Company, in its collective capacity, might treat with 
Asiatic potentates, or exact reparation from them, and might 
be entrusted with powers for the administration of justice and 
for the go veiaiinent of folds and factories ? 

Montague tided to please all those whose support was ne- 
cessary to him ; and this he could effect only by bringing for- 
ward a plan so intricate that it cannot without some pains be 
understood. He wanted two millions to extricate the State 
from its financial embarrassments. That sum he proxiosed to 
raise by a loan at eight ]per cent. The lenders might be 
either individuals or corporations. But they were all, indi- 
viduals and corporations, to be imited in a new coiporation, 
which was to be called the General Society. Every member 
of the General Society, whether individual or corporation, 
might trade separately with India to an extent not exceeding 
the amount which such member had advanced to the Govern- 
ment. But all the members or any of them might, if they 
so thought fit, give up the xirivilege of trading sex>arately, 
and unite themselves imder a royal charter for the xiurpose of 
trading in common. Thus the General Society was, by its 
original constitution, a regulated comxiany ; but it was pro- 
vided that either the whole Society or any jiart of it might 
become a joint stock comxiany. 

The opxiosition to the scheme was vehement and j)ertiiia- 
cious. The Old Company xireseiited petition after petition. 
The Tories, with Seymour at their head, apjiealed both to the 
good faith and to the comxiassion of Parliament. Much was 
said about the sanctity of the existing Charter, and much 
about the tenderness due to the luimerous families which had, 
in I'eliance on that Charter, invested their substance in India 
stock. On the other side there was no want of jilausible 
topics or of skill to use them. Was it not strange that those 
who talked so much about the Charter should have altogether 
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overlooked the very clause of the Charter on which the whole CHAP, 
question turned ? That clause expressly reserved to the Go- 
vernment power of revocation, after three years’ notice, if the 
Charter should not appear to be beneficial to the public. The 
Charter had not been found beneficial to the public 5 the 
three years’ notice should be given ; and in the year 1701 the 
revocation would take effect. What could be fairer ? If any 
‘ body was so weak as to imagine that the privileges of the Old 
Company were perpetual, when the very instrument which 
created those privileges expressly declared them to be ter- 
minable, what right had he to blame the Parliament, which 
was bound to do the best for the State, for not saving him, at 
the expense of the State, from the natural j)unishment of his 
own folly ? It was evident that nothing was proposed incon- 
sistent with strict justice. And what right had the Old Com- 
pany to more than strict justice? These petitioners who 
implored the legislature to deah indulgently with them in 
their adversity, how had they used their boundless pros- 
perity? Had not the India House recently been the very 
den of corruption, the tainted spot from which the plague 
had spread to the Court and the Council, to the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords ? Were the disclosures of 
1695 forgotten, the eighty thousand pounds of secret service 
money disbursed in one year, the enormous bribes, direct and 
indirect, Seymour’s saltpetre contract, Leeds’s bags of gold? 

By the malpractices which the inquiry in the Exchequer 
Chamber then brought to light, the Charter had been for- 
feited ; and it would have been well if the forfeiture had 
been immediately enforced. Had not time then pressed,” 
said Montague, “ had it not been necessary that the session 
should close, it is probable that the petitioners, who now cry 
out that they cannot get justice, would have got more justice 
than they desired. If they had been called to account for 
great and real rn'cng in 1695, w’-e should not have had them 
here complaining of imaginary wrong in 1698.” 

The fight was protracted by the obstinacy and dexterity of 
the Old Company and its friends from the first week of May 
to the last week in June. It seems that many even of Mon- 
tague’s followers doubted whether the promised two millions 
would be forthcoming. His enemies confidently predicted 
that the General Society would be as complete a failure as 
the Land Banl?: had been in the year before the last, and that 
he would ill the autumn find himself in charge of an empty 
exchequer. His activity and eloquence, however, prevailed* 
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On tlie iwentj-sixtli of June^ after many laborious sittings^ 
tlie question was put that this Bill do pass^ and was carried 
by one hundred and fifteen votes to seventy-eight. In the 
Upper House the conflict was short and sharp. Some Peers 
declared that, in their opinion, the subscription to the pro- 
posed loan, far from amounting to the two millions which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer expected, would fall far short of 
one million. Others, with much reason, complained that a 
law of such gTave importance should have been sent up to 
them in such a shape that they must either take the whole 
or throw out the whole. The privilege of the Commons with 
I'espect to money bills had of late been grossly abused. The 
Bank had been created by one money bill; this General 
Society was to be created by another money bill. Such a bill 
the Lords could not amend : they might indeed reject it ; but 
to reject it was to shake the fomidations of public credit and 
to leave the kingdom defenceless. Thus one branch of the 
legislature was systematically put under duress by the other, 
and seemed likely to be reduced to utter insignificance. It 
was better that the government should be once pinched for 
money than that the House of Peers should cease to be part 
of the Constitution. So strong was this feeling that the bill 
was carried only by sixty-five to forty-eight. It received the 
royal sanction on the fifth of July. The King then spoke 
from the throne. This was the first occasion on which a 
King of England had spoken to a Parliament of which the 
existence was about to be terminated, not by his ouui act, but 
•by the act of the law. He could not, he said, take leave of 
the Lords and Gentlemen before him without publicly ac- 
knowledging the great things which they had done for his 
dignity and for the welfare of the nation. He recounted the 
chief services which they had, during three eventful sessions, 
rendered to the country. These things will,’’ he said, give 
a lasting reputation to this Parliament, and will be a subject 
of emulation to Parliaments which shall come after/’ The 
Houses were then prorogneH. 

During the week which followed there was some anxiety as 
to the result of the subscription for the stock of the General 
Society. If that subscription failed, there would be a deficit : 
public credit would be shaken ; and Montague would be re- 
garded as a pretender who had owed his reputation to a 
mere run of good luck, and who had tempted chance once too 
often. But the event was such as even his sanguine spirit 
had scarcely ventured to anticipate. At one in the afternoon 
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of the 14tli of July the books were opened at the Hall of the 
Company of Mercers in Cheapside. An immense crowd was 
already collected in the street. As soon as the doors were 
flung wide;, wealthy citizens, with their money in their hands, 
pressed in, pushing and elbowing each other. The guineas 
were paid down faster than the clerks could count them. 
Before night six hundred thousand pounds had been sub- 
scribed. The next day the tlirong was as grea^t. More than 
one capitalist j>ut down Ms name for thirty thousand pounds. 
To the astonisWent of those ill-boding politicians, who were 
constantly repeating that the war, the debt, the taxes, the 
grants to Dutch courtiers, had ruined the kingdom, the sum, 
which it had been doubted whether England would be able 
to raise in many weeks, was subscribed by London in a few 
hours. The applications from the provincial towns and rural 
districts came too late. The merchants of Bristol had in- 
tended to take three hundred thousand pounds of the stock, 
but had waited to learn how the subscription went on before 
they gave their final orders ; and, by the time that the mail 
had gone down to Bristol and retnrned, there was no more 
stock to be had. 

This was the moment at which the fortunes of Montague 
reached the meridian. The decline was close at hand. His 
ability and his constant success were everywhere talked of 
with admiration and envy. That man, it was commonly said, 
has never wanted, and never will want, an expedient. 

During the long and busy session which had just closed, 
some interesting and important events had taken place which 
may properly be mentioned here. One of those events was 
the destruction of the most celebrated palace in which the 
sovereigns of England have ever dwelt. On the evening of 
the 4th of Jaiinary, a woman — -the patriotic journalists and 
pamifiileteers of that time did not fail to note that she was a 
Dutch woman, — ^^vho was employed as a laundress at AYhite- 
liall, lighted a charcoal fii'e in her room and placed some linen 
round it. The linen caught fire and hnrned furiously. The 
tapestry, the bedding, the wainscots were soon in a blaze. 
The unhappy woman who had done the mischief perished. 
Soon the flames burst out of the windows. All Westminster, 
all. the Strand, all the river were in commotion. Before mid- 
night the King’s apartments, the Queen’s apartments, the 
Wardrobe, the Treasury, the office of the Privy Council, the 
office of tlie Secretary of State, had been destroyed. The 
two chapels perished together: that ancient chapel where 
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Wolsej liad heard mass in the midst of gorgeous coj>eSj 
golden candlesticks, and jewelled crosses, and that modeii) 
edifice which had been erected for the devotions of James, 
and had been embellished by the i)eneil of Verrio and the 
chisel of G*ibbons. Meanwhile a great extent of building had 
been blown up ; and it was hoped that by this expedient a 
stop had been put to the conflagration. But early in the 
morning a new fire broke out of the heaps of coml^ustible 
matter which the gunpowder had scattered to right and left. 
The guard room was consumed. No trace was left of that 
celebrated gallery which had witnessed so many baUs and 
pageants, in which so many maids of honour had listened too 
easily to the vows and flatteries of gallants, and in which so 
many bags of gold had changed masters at the hazard table. 
Dming some time men despaired of the Banqueting House. 
The flames broke in on the south of that beautiful hall, and 
were with great difficulty extinguished by the exertions of 
the guards, to whom Cutts, mindful of his honourable nick- 
name of the Salamander, set as good an example on this night 
of terror as he had set in the breach at Namur. Many lives 
were lost, and many grievous wounds were inflicted by the 
falling masses of stone and timber, before the fire was effectu- 
ally subdued. Wlien day broke, the heaps of smoking ruins 
spread from Scotland Yard to the Bowling Green, where the 
mansion of the Duke of Buccleuch now stands. The Ban- 
queting House was safe; but the graceful columns and 
festoons designed by Inigo were so much defaced and 
blackened that their form could hardly he discerned. There 
had been time to move the most valuable effects which were 
moveable. Unfortunately some of Holbein’s finest ipietures 
were painted on the walls, and are consequently knovni to ns 
only by copies and engravings. The books of the Treasury 
and of the Privy Council were rescued, and are still preserved. 
The Ministers wffiose offices had been burned down were pro- 
vided with ne^v offices in the neigiihourhood. Henry the 
Eighth had built, close to St. James’ Park, two appendages 
to the Palace of Whitehall, a cockpit and a tennis court. 
The Treasury now occupies the site of the cockpit, the Privy 
Council Office the site of the tennis court. 

Notwithstanding the many associations -which make the 
name of 'Whitehall still interesting to an Englishman, the 
old building was little regretted. It was spacious indeed 
and commodions, but mean and inelegant. The people of 
the capital had been annoyed by the scoffing way in which 
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foreigners spoke of tke principal residence of our sovereigns, 
and often said tliat it was a pity tkat the great fire kad not 
spared tke old portico of St. PauFs and tke stately arcades of 
Greskam’s Bourse, and taken in exckange tkat ugly old 
labyrintk of dingy brick and plastered timber. It migkt 
now be koped tkat we skould kave a Louvre. Before tke 
ashes of tke old Palace were cold, plans for a new palace 
were circulated and discussed. But William, who could not 
draw Ms breath in tkeair of Westminster, was little disposed 
to expend a million on a house which it would kave been im- 
possible for him to inhabit. Many blamed him for not re- 
storing tke dwelling of his |)redeeessoi'S ; and a few Jacobites, 
whom evil temper and repeated disappointments had driven 
almost mad, accused him of having burned it down. It was 
not till long after his death tkat Tory writers ceased to call 
for tke rebuilding of A^niitekall, and to complain that tke 
King of England had no better town house than St. James’s, 
while tke delightful spot where tke Tudors and the Stuarts 
had held their councils and their revels was covered with the 
mansions of his jobbing courtiers.* 

In the same week in which Whitehall perished, the Lon- 
doners were supplied with a new topic of conversation by a 
I’oyal visit, which, of all royal visits, was the least pompous 
and ceremonious and yet the most interesting and important. 
On the 10th of January a vessel from Holland anchored off 
Greenwich and was welcomed with great respect. Peter the 
First, Czar of Muscovy, was on board. He took boat with a 
few attendants and was rowed up the Thames to Norfolk 
Street, where a house overlooking the river had been j)re- 
pared for his reception. 

His journey is an epoch in the history, not only of his own 
country but of our’s, and of the world. To the polished 
nations of Western Europe, the empire which he governed 
had till then been what Bokhara or Siam is to us. That 
empire indeed, though less extensive than at present, was 
the most extensive that had ever obeyed a single chief. 


* London Gazette, dan. 6. 169| ; Post- 
man of the same date; Van Cleyers- 
kirke, Jan. L’Hermitage, Jan, 
Evelpfs Diary; Ward’s London Spy; 
William to Heinsins, Jan. “ihe 
loss,” the King writes, “ is less to me 
than it would be to another person, for I 
cannot live there. Yet it is serious.” 
So late as 1758 Johnson described a. 
furious Jacobite as firmly convinced that 
William burned down Whitehall in order 


to steal the furniture. Idler, No. 10. 
Pope, in Windsor Forest, a poem w’hich 
has a stronger tinge of Toryism than 
anything else that he ever wrote, pre- 
dicts the speedy restoration of the fallen 
palace. 

** I see, I see, where two fair cities bend 
Their ample bow, a new Whitehall ascend.’* 

Sec Ealph’s hitter remarks on the fate of 
Whitehall. 
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Tlie dominions of Alexandei- and of Trajan were small 
wlieii compared with the immense area of the Scythian 
desert. But in the estimation of statesmen that boundless 
expanse of larch forest and morass^ where the snow lay deep 
during eight months of every yeai> and where a wretched 
peasantry could with difficulty defend their hovels against 
troops of famished wolves, was of less account than the two 
or tlnee square miles into which were crowded the counting 
houses, the warehouses, and the innumerable masts of Am- 
sterdam. On the Baltic Russia had not then a single port. 
Her maritime trade with the other nations of Christendom 
was entirely carried on at Archangel, a jdace which had been 
created and was supported by adventurers from our island. 
In the days of the Tudors, a ship from England, seeking a 
north east passage to the land of silk and spice, had dis- 
covered the White Sea. The barbarians who dwelt on the 
shores of that dreary gulf had never before seen such a por- 
tent as a vessel of a hundred and sixty tons burden. They 
fled in terror ; and, when they were pursued and overtaken, 
prostrated themselves before the chief of the strangers and 
kissed his feet. He succeeded in opening a friendly com- 
munication with then! ; and from that time there had been 
a regular commercial intercourse between our country and 
the subjects of the Czar. A Russia Company was incorpo- 
rated in London. An English factory was built at Archangel. 
That factory was indeed, even in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, a rude and mean building. The walls con- 
sisted of trees laid one upon another ; and the roof was of 
birch bark. This shelter, however, was sufficient in the long 
summer day of the Arctic regions. Regularly at that season 
several English ships cast anchor in the bay. A fair was held 
on the beach. Traders came from a distance of many hundreds 
of miles to the only mart where they could exchange hemp 
and tar, hides and tallow, wax and hone}^, the fur of the sable 
and the wolverine, and the roe of the sturgeon of the Volga, 
for Manchester stuffs, Sheffield knives, Birmingham buttons, 
sugar from Jamaica, and pepj)er from Malabar. The com- 
merce in these articles was open. But there was a secret 
traffic which was not less active or less lucrative, though the 
Russian laws had made it punishable, and though the Rus- 
sian divines pronotmced it damnable. In general the man- 
dates of princes and the lessons of priests were received by 
the Muscovite with profound reverence. But the authority 
of his princes and of his priests united could not keep him 
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iBrojii tobacco. Pipes lie could not obtaia ; but a cow’s born 
perforated served bis turn. From every Ai’cbangel fair rolls 
of the best Yirginia speedily found tbeir way to Novgorod 
and Tobolsk. 

The commercial intercourse between England and Eussia 
made some diplomatic intercourse necessary. The diplomatic 
intercourse however was only occasional. The Czar had no 
permanent minister here. We had no permanent minister 
at Moscow; and even at Ai’changel we had no consul. Three 
or four times in a century extraordinary embassies were sent 
from Whitehall to the Kremlin and from the Kremlin to 
Whitehall. 

The English embassies had historians whose narratives 
may still be read with interest. Those historians described, 
vividly, and sometimes bitterly, the savage ignorance and the 
squalid poverty of the barbarous country in which they had 
sojourned. In that country, they said, there was neither lite- 
rature nor science, neither school nor college. It was not till 
more than a hundred years after the invention of printing 
that a single printing press had been introduced into the 
Eussian empire ; and that printing press had S2)eedily 
perished in a fire which was supposed to have been kindled 
by the priests. Even in the seventeenth century the library 
of a prelate of the first dignity consisted of a few manuscripts, 
Tliose manuscripts too were in long rolls: for the art of 
bookbinding was unknown. The best educated men could 
barely read and write. It was much if the secretaiy to whom 
was entrusted the direction of negotiations with foreign 
powers had a sufiicient smattering of Dog Latin to make 
himself understood. The arithmetic was the arithmetic of 
the dark ages. The denary notation was unknomi. Even 
in the Imperial Treasury the computations were made by the 
help of balls strung on wires. Eound the person of the 
Sovereign there was a blaze of gold and jewels : but even in 
his most splendid palaces were to be found the filth and 
misery of an Irish cabin. So late as the year 1663 the gen- 
tlemen of the retinue of the Earl of Carlisle were, in the city 
of Moscow, thrust into a single bedroom, and were told that, if 
they did not remain together, they would be in danger of 
being devoured by rats. 

Such was the report which the English legations made of 
what they had seen and suffered in Eussia; and their evi- 
dence was confirmed by the appearance which the Eussian 
legations made in England. The strangers spoke no civilised 
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language. Their garb, their gestures/ their saluta^tions, had 
a wild and barbarous character. The ambassador and the 
grandees who accompanied him were so gorgeous that all 
London crowded to stare at them^ and so filthy that nobody 
dared to touch them. They came to the court balls dropping 
pearls and rermin. It was said that one eiiToy cudgelled the 
lords of his train whenever they soiled or lost any part of their 
finery, and that another had with dijBficulty been prevented 
from putting his son to death for the crime of shaving and 
dressing after the French fashion. 

Our ancestors therefore were not a little surprised to learn 
that a young barbarian, who had, at seventeen years of age, 
become the autocrat of the immense region stretching from 
the confines of Sweden to those of China, and whose educa- 
tion had been inferior to that of an English farmer or shop- 
man, had planned gigantic improvements, had learned enough 
of some languages of Western Europe to enable him to com- 
municate with civilised men, had begun to surround himself 
wdth able adventurers from various parts of the world, had 
sent many of his young subjects to study languages, arts and 
sciences in foreign cities, and finally had determined to travel 
as a private man, and to discover, by personal observation, 
the secret of the immense prosperity and power enjoyed by 
some communities whose whole territory was fas* less than 
the hundredth part of his dominions. 

It might have been ex};>ected that France would have been 
the first object of his curiosity. For the grace and dignity 
of the French King, the splendour of the French Court, the 
discijfiine of the French armies, and the genius and learning 
of the French writers, were then renosvned aU over the world. 
But the Czar’s mind had early taken a strange ply whi(di it 
retained to the last. His empire was of all empires the 
least ca]3able of being made a great naval power. The 
Swedish provinces lay between his States and the Baltic. 
The Bosporus and the Dardanelles lay between his States 
and the Mediterranean. He had access to the ocean only in 
a latitude in v/hich navigation is, during a great part of 
every year, perilous and difficult. On the ocean he had only 
a single port, Archangel; and the whole shipping of Arch- 
angel was foreign. There did not exist a Russian vessel 
larger than a fishing-boat. Yet, from some cause which can- 
not now be traced, he had a taste for maritime pursuits 
which amounted to a passion, indeed almost to a monomania. 
His imagination was full of sails, yard-arms, and rudders. 
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Tliat large mind, equal to the liigiiest duties of the general CHAP, 
and the statesman, contracted itself to the most minute de- . 
tails of naval architecture and naval discipline. The chief 
ambition of the great conqueror and legislator was to be a 
good boatswain and a good ship’s carpenter. Holland and 
England therefore had for him an attraction which was want- 
ing to the galleries and terraces of Versailles. He repaired 
to Amsterdam, took a lodging in the dockyard, assumed the 
garb of a pilot, put down his name on the list of workmen, 
wielded with his own hand the cauUcing iron and the mallet, 
fixed the pumps, and twisted the ropes. Ambassadors who 
came to pay their respects to him were forced, much against 
their wiU, to clamber up the rigging of a man of war, and 
found him enthroned on the cross trees. 

Such was the prince whom the populace of London now 
crowded to behold. His stately form, his intellectual fore- 
head, his piercing black eyes, his Tartar nose and mouth, his 
gracious smile, his frown black with all the stormy rage and 
hate of a barbarian tyrant, and above all a strange nervous 
convulsion which sometimes transformed his comitenance, 
during a few moments, into an object on which it was im- 
possible to look without terror, the immense quantities of 
meat which he devoured, the pints of brandy which he 
swallowed, and which, it was said, he had carefully distilled 
with his own hands, the fool who jabbered at his feet, the 
monkey which grinned at the back of his chair, were, dur- 
ing some weeks, popular topics of conversation. He mean- 
while shunned the public gaze with a haughty shyness which 
inflamed curiosity. He went to a play; but as soon as he 
perceived that pit, boxes and gallery were staring, not at 
the stage, but at him, he retired to a back bench where he 
was screened from observation by his attendants. He was 
desirous to see a sitting of the House of Lords; but, as he 
was determined not to be seen, he was forced to climb up to 
the leads, and to peep through a small window. He heard 
with great interest the royal assent given to a bill for raising 
fifteen hundred thousand pounds by land tax, and learned 
with amazement that this sum, though larger by one half 
than the whole revenue which he could wring from the popu- 
lation of the immense empire of which he was absolute 
master, was but a smaU part of what the Commons of Eng- 
land voluntarily granted every year to their constitutional 
King. 

William judiciously humoured the whims of his illustrious 
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CHAP, guest, and stole to Norfoli: Street so quietly that nobody in 
the neighonrliood recognised His Majesty in the thin gentle- 
nian who got out of the modest looking coach at the Czar's 
lodgings. The Czar returned the yisit with the same pre- 
cautions, and was admitted into Kensington House by a hack 
door. It was afterwards known that he took no notice of the 
fine pictures with which the palace was adorned. But oyer 
the chimney of the royal sitting room was a plate which, l}y 
an ingenious machinery, indicated the direction of the wind 5 
and with this plate he was in raj>tures. 

He soon became weary of his residence. He found that 
he was too far from the objects of his curiosity, and too n(^a.r 
to the crowds to which he was himself an object of curiosity. 
He accordingly remoyed to Deptford, and was there lodged 
in the house of John Evelyn, a house which had long been a 
favom-ite resort of men of letters, men of taste and men of 
science. Here Peter gave himself up to his favourite pur- 
suits. He navigated a yacht every day up and down the 
river. His apartment was crowded with models of three 
deckers and two deckers, frigates, sloops and fireships. The 
only Englishman of rank in whose society he seemed to take 
much pleasure was the eccentric Caermarthen, whose passion 
for the sea bore some resemblance to his own, and who was 
very competent to give an opinion about every part of a ship 
from the stem to the stem, Caermarthen, indeed, became so 
great a favourite that he prevailed on the Czar to consent to 
the admission of a limited quantity of tobacco into Eussia. 
There was reason to apprehend that the Eussian clergy would 
cry out against any relaxation of the ancient rule, and would 
strenuously maintain that the practice of smoking was coii- 
denined by that text which declares that man is defiled, not 
by those things which enter in at the mouth, but by those 
things which proceed ont of it. This apprehension was ex- 
pressed by a deputation of merchants who were admitted to 
an audience of the Czar : but they were reassured by the air 
with -which he told them that he Imew how to keep priests 
in order. 

He was indeed so free from any bigoted attachment to the 
religion in which he had been brought up that both Papists 
and Protestants hoped at different times to make him a pro- 
selyte. Burnet, commissioned by his brethren, and impelled, 
no doubt, by his own restless curiosity and love of meddling, 
repaired to Deptford and was honoured with several au- 
diences. The Czar could not be persuaded to exhibit him- 
self at Saint Paul’s ; but he was induced to visit Lambeth 
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pala,ce. There he saw the ceremony of ordination performed, 
and expressed warm approbation of the Anglican ritual. IsTo- 
thing in England astonished him so much as the Archiepis- 
copal library. It was the first good collection of books that 
he had seen ; and he declared that he had never imagined 
that there were so many printed volumes in the world. 

The impression which he made on Burnet was not favour- 
able. The good bishop could not understand that a mind 
which seemed to be chiefly occupied with questions about 
the best place for a capstan and the best way of rigging a 
jury mast might be capable, not merely of ruling an empire, 
but of creating a nation. He complained that he had gone 
to see a great prince, and had found only an industrious 
shipwright. ISTor does Evelyn seem to have formed a much 
more favourable opinion of his august tenant. It was, in- 
deed, not in the character of tenant that the Czar was likely 
to gain the good word of civilised men. With all the high 
qualities which were peculiar to himself, he had ah the filthy 
habits which were then common among his countrymen. 
To the end of his life, while disciplining armies, founding 
schools, framing codes, organising tribunals, building cities in 
deserts, joining distant seas by artificial rivers, he lived in 
his palace like a hog in a sty ; and, when he was entertained 
by other sovereigns, never failed to leave on their tapestried 
walls and velvet state beds unequivocal proof that a savage 
had been there. Evelyn’s house was left in such a state that 
the Treasury quieted his complaints with a considerable sum 
of money. 

Towards the close of March the Czar visited Portsmouth, 
saw a sham sea-fight at Spithead, watched every movement of 
the contending fleets with intense interest, and expressed in 
warm terms his gratitude to the hosintable government which 
had provided so delightful a spectacle for his amusement and 
instruction. After passing more than three months in Eng- 
land, he departed in high good humour.'^' 


^ As to the Czar : — ^London Gazette; 
Van Gitters, 1698; Jan. Mar. n.; 

Wt’ L’Hermiiage, 

18 . Pa’K 1 8 ^1 • 

’ Feb. 4. ’ A eu. -jj. -jg. ^ > 

. l\fr,r 4 Mar. 29. April 22. g 
Mar. 7. J T4‘’ Aprils.’ May 2, * 

also Evelyn’s Diary ; Surnet ; Postman, 
Jan. 13. is. ; Eeb. 10. 12. 24. ; Mar. 24. 
26. 31. As to Eiissia, see Hakinyt, Pnr- 
chas, Voltaire, St. Simon. Estat de 
Enssie par Margeret, Paris, 1607. State 

c c 


of Biissia, London, 1671. La Eelation 
des Trois Ambassades de M. Le Comte 
de Carlisle, Amsterdam, 1672. (There 
is an English translation from this 
Prench original,) north’s Life of Dud- 
ley north. Seymour’s History of Lon- 
don, ii. 426. Pepys and Evelyn on the 
Eussian Embassies ; Milton’s account of 
Muscovy. On the personal habits of the 
Czar see the Memoirs of the Margravine 
of Bareuth. 
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His visit, Hs singular character, and wliat was mmoured 
of Ms great designs, excited mnch curiosity here, but nothing 
more than curiosity. England had as yet nothingto hope or 
to fear from his vast empire. All her serious apprehensions 
were directed towards a different quarter. None could say how 
soon Prance, so lately an enemy, might be an enemy again. 

The new diplomatic relations between the two great west- 
ern powers were widely different from those which had ex- 
isted before the war. During the eighteen years which had 
elapsed between the signing of the Treaty of Dover and the 
Bevolution, all the envoys who had been sent from Whitehall 
to Versailles had been mere sycophants of the great King. In 
England the French ambassador had been the object of a de- 
grading worship. The cMefs of both the gx’eat parties had 
been his pensioners and his tools. The ministers of the 
Crown had paid him open homage. The leaders of the op- 
position had stolen into his house by the back door. Kings 
had stooped to implore Ms good offices, had persecuted him 
for money with the importunity of street beggars ; and, when 
they had succeeded in obtaining from him a box of doubloons 
or a bill of exchange, had embraced him with tears of grati- 
tude and joy. But those days were past. England would 
never again send a Preston or a Skelton to bow down before 
the majesty of France. France would never again send a 
Barillon to dictate to the cabinet of England. Henceforth 
the intercourse between the two states would be on terms of 
perfect equality. 

William thought it necessary that the minister who was 
to represent him at the French Court should be a man of the 
first consideration, and one on whom entire reliance could 
be reposed. Portland was chosen for this important and de- 
licate mission ; and the choice was eminently judicious. He 
had, in the negotiations of the preceding year, shown more 
ability than was to be found in the whole crowd of formalists 
who had been exchanging notes and drawing up protocols at 
Eyswick, Things which had been kept secret from the ple- 
nipotentiaries who had signed the treaty were well Imown to 
him. The clue of the whole foreign policy of England and 
Holland was in Ms possession. His fidelity and diligence 
were beyond all praise. These were strong recommendations. 
Tet it seemed strange to many that William should have 
been willing to part, for a considerable time, from a companion 
with whom he had during a quarter of a century lived on 
terms of entire confidence and affection. The truth was that 
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tlie confidence was still what it tad long been, bnt that tbe 
affection, tbongli it was not yet extinct, tbongb. it bad not 
even cooled, bad become a cause of nneasiness to botb parties. 
Tin very recently, tbe little knot of personal friends who bad 
followed William from bis native land to bis place of splendid 
banishment bad been firmly nnited. Tbe aversion which tbe 
Engbsb nation felt for them bad given him much painj but 
be bad not been annoyed by any qnairel among themselves. 
Znlestein and Auverqnerqne bad, witbont a mui'mnr, yielded 
to Portland tbe first place in tbe royal favour ; nor bad Poi*t« 
land grudged to Znlestein and Auverquerque very solid and 
very signal proofs of their master’s knidness. But a younger 
rival bad lately obtained an influence which created much 
jealousy. Among tbe Dutch gentlemen who bad sailed with 
tbe Prince of Orange from Helvoetsluys to Torbay was one 
named Arnold Van KexDpel. Keppel bad a sweet and oblig- 
ing temper, winnbig manners, and a quick, though not a 
profound, understanding. Courage, loyalty and secrecy were 
common between him and Portland. In other points they 
differed widely. Portland was naturally tbe very opposite of 
a flatterer, and, having been tbe intimate friend of tbe Prince 
of Orange at a time when tbe interval between tbe House of 
Orange and tL.e House of Bentinck was not so wide as it 
afterwards became, bad acquired a habit of plain speaktug 
which be could not unlearn when tbe comrade of his youth 
bad become tbe sovereign of three kingdoms. He was a most 
trusty, but not a very respectful, subject. There was nothing 
which be was not ready to do or suffer for William. But in 
bis intercourse with William be was blunt and sometimes 
surly, Keppel, on tbe other band, bad a great desire to 
please, and looked up with unfeigned admiration to a master 
whom be bad been accustomed, ever since be could remember, 
to consider as the first of living men. Arts, therefore, which 
were neglected by tbe elder courtier were assiduously prac- 
tised by tbe younger. So early as tbe spring of 1691 shrewd 
observers were struck by tbe manner in vrbicb Keppel watched 
every turn of tbe King’s eye, and anticipated tbe King’s un- 
uttered wishes. Gradually tbe new servant rose into favour. 
He was at length made Earl of Albemarle and Master of tbe 
Eobes. But bis elevation, though it furnished tbe Jacobites 
with a fresh topic for calumny and ribaldry, was not so of- 
fensive to tbe nation as the elevation of Portland bad been. 
Portland’s manners were thought dry and haughty ; but envy 
was disarmed by tbe blandness of Albemarle’s temper and by 
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tlie affabilitj of Ms deportment. Portland^ tliongii strictly 
lionest, was covetous: Albemarle “was generous. Portland 
liad been naturalised here only in name and form : but Albe- 
marle affected to have forgottenhis own country, and to have 
become an Englishman in feelings and manners. The palace 
was soon disturbed by quarrels in which Portland seems to 
have been always the aggressor, and in which he found little 
support either among the English or among his oivn country- 
men, 'Williani, indeed, was not the man to discard an old 
friend for a new one. He steadily gave, on all occasions, the 
preference to the companion of his youthful daj^s. Portland 
had the first place in the bed-chamber. He held high com- 
mand in the army. On all great occasions he wa.s trusted 
and consulted. He was far more powerful in Scotland than 
the Lord High Commissionei', and far deeper in the secret of 
foreign affairs than the Secretary of State. He wore the 
Garter, vdiich sovereign princes coveted. Lands and money 
bad been bestowed on him so liberally that he was one of the 
richest subjects in Europe. Albemarle had as yet not even 
a regiment ; he had not been sworn of the Council : and the 
wealth which he owed to the royal bounty was a pittance 
when compared with the domains and the hoards of Portland. 
Yet Portland thought himself aggrieved. He could not hear 
to see any other person near him, though below him, in the 
royal favour. In his fits of resentful sullenness, he hinted an 
intention of retiring from the Court. Williani omitted no- 
thing that a brother could have done to soothe and conciliate 
a brother. Letters are stiU extant in which he, with the 
utmost solemnity, calls God to witness that Ms affection for 
Bentinck still is what it was in their early days. At length 
a compromise was made. Portland, disgusted with Kensing- 
ton, was not sorry to go to Prance as ambassador; and 
William with deep emotion consented to a separation longer 
than had ever taken place during an intimacy of twenty-five 
years. A day or two after the new plenipotentiary had set 
out on his mission, he received a touching letter from his 
master. The loss of your society,’^ the Kmgwuote, ^‘^lias 
affected me more than you can imagine. I should be very 
glad if I could believe that you felt as much pain at quitting 
me as I felt at seeing you depart : for then I might hope that 
you had ceased to doubt the truth of what I so solemnly de- 
clared to you on my oath. Assure yourself that I never was 
more sincere. My feeling towards you is one which nothing 
but death can alter.’^ It should seem that the answer re- 
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turned to these affectionate assurances was not perfectly gra- 
cious ; for when the King next wrote^, he gently complained 
of an expression which had wounded him severely. 

But, though Portland was an unreasonable and querulous 
friend, he was a most faithful and zealous minister. His 
despatches show how indefatigablyhe toiled for the interests, 
and how punctiliously he guarded the dignity, of the prince 
by whom he imagined that he had been unjustly and tuikindly 
treated. 

The embassy was the most magnificent that England had 
ever sent to any foreign court. Twelve men of honourable 
birth and ample fortune, some of whom afterwards filled high 
offices in the State, attended the mission at their own charge. 
Each of them had his own carriage, his own horses, and his 
own train of servants. Two less wealthy persons, who, in 
different ways, attained great note in literature, were of the 
company. Eapin, whose history of England might have been 
found, a century ago, in every library, was the preceptor of 
the ambassador’s eldest son, Lord Woodstock. Prior was 
>Secretary of Legation. His quick parts, his industry, his 
politeness, and his perfect knowledge of the Prench language, 
marked him out as eminently fitted for diplomatic employ- 
ment. He had, however, fomid much difficulty in overcoming 
an odd prejudice which his chief had conceived against him. 
Portland, with good natural abilities and great expertness in 
business, was no scholar. He had probably never read an 
English book 5 but he had a general notion, unhappily but too 
well founded, that the wits and poets who congregated at 
Will’s were a most profane and licentious set ; and, being 
himself a man of orthodox opinions and regular life, he was 
not disposed to give his confidence to one whom he supposed 
to be a ribald scoffer. Prioi", with much address, and j)erhaps 
with the help of a little hypocrisy, completely removed this 
unfavourable impression. He talked on serious subjects 
seriously, quoted the Hew Testament appositely, vindicated 
Hammond from the charge of popery, and,, by way of a deci- 
sive blow, gave the definition of a true Church from the 
nineteenth Article. Portland stared at him. “ I am glad, 
Mr, Prior, to find you so good a Christian, I was afraid that 
you were an atheist.” “An atheist, my good Lord!” cried 
Prior. “ What could lead your Lordship to entertain such a 
suspicion ? ” “ Why,” said Portland, “ I knew that you were 
a poet ; and I took it for granted that you did not believe 
in God.” “ My lord,” said the wit, “ you do us poets the 
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CHAP, greatest injustice. Of all people we are tlie fartiiest from 
. atkeism. For the atheists do not even worship the true God^ 
whom the rest of mankind acknowledge ; and we are always 
invoking and hymning false gods whom everybody else has 
renounced.” This jest will be perfectly intelligible to all 
who remember the eternally recurring allusions to Tenus and 
Minerva, Mars, Cupid and Apollo, which were meant to be 
the ornaments, and are the blemishes, of Prior’s compositions. 
But Portland was much puzzled. However, he declared him- 
self satisfied ; and the yonng diplomatist withdrew, laughing 
to think with how little learning a man might shine in 
courts, lead armies, negotiate treaties, obtain a coronet and 
a garter, and leave a fortune of half a million. 

The citizens of Paris and the courtiers of YersaiHes, though 
more accustomed than the Londoners to magnificent page- 
antry, allowed that no minister from any foreign state had ever 
made so superb an appearance as Portland. His horses, his 
liveries, his plate, were unrivalled. His state carriage, drawn 
by eight fine Neapolitan greys decorated with orange ribands^, 
was specially admired. On the day of his public entry the 
streets, the balconies, and the windows were crowded with 
spectators along a line of three miles. As he passed over the 
bridge on which the statue of Henry IV. stands, he was much 
amused by hearing one of the crowd exclaim : Was it not 
this gentleman’s master that we burned on this very bridge 
eight years ago? ” The Ambassador’s hotel was constantly 
thronged from morning to night by visitors in plumes and 
embroidery. Several tables were sumptuously spread every 
day under his roof; and every English traveller of decent 
station and character was welcome to dine there. The board 
at which the master of the house presided in person, and at 
which he entertained his most distinguished guests, was said 
to be more luxurious than that of any prince of the House of 
Bourbon. For there the most exquisite cookery of France 
was set off by a certain neatness and comfort w^hieh then, as 
now, peculiarly belonged to England. During the banquet 
the room was filled with people of fashion, who went to see 
the gTandees eat and drink. The expense of all this splendour 
and hospitality was enormous, and was exaggeratedbyreport. 
The cost to the English government really was fifty thousand 
pounds in five months. It is probable that the opulent gentle- 
men who accompanied the mission as volunteers laid out 
nearly as much more from their private resources. 

The malecontents at the coffeehouses of London murmured 
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at this profusion^ and accused William of ostentation/ Bnt, 
as this fault was never, on any other occasion, imputed to 
him even by his detractors, we may not nnreasonably attribute 
to policy what to superficial or malicious observers seemed to 
be vanity. He probably thought it important, at the com- 
mencement of a new era in the relations between the two 
great kingdoms of the West, to hold high the dignity of the 
Crown which he wore. He well knew, indeed, that the great- 
ness of a prince does not depend on piles of silver bowls and 
chargers, trains of gilded coaches, and multitudes of running 
footmen in brocade, and led horses in velvet housings. But 
he knew also that the subjects of Lewis had, during the long 
reign of their magnificent sovereign, been accustomed to see 
power constantly associated with pomp, and would hardly be- 
lieve that the substance existed unless they were dazzled by 
the trappings. 

If the object of William was to strike the imagination of 
the French people, he completely succeeded. The stately 
and gorgeous appearance which the English embassy made 
on public occasions was, during some time, the general topic 
of conversation at Paris. Portland enjoyed a popularity which 
contrasts strangely with the extreme unpopularity which he 
had incurred in England. The contrast will perhaps seem 
less strange when we consider what immense sums he had 
accumulated at the expense of the English, and what im- 
mense smns he was laying out for the benefit of the French. 
It must also be remembered that he cotdd not confer or cor- 
respond with Englishmen in their own language, and that 
the French tongue was at least as familiar to him as that 
of his native Holland. He, therefore, who here was called 
greedy, niggardly, duU, brutal, whom one English nobleman 
had described as a block of wood, and another as just capable 
of carrying a message right, was in the brilliant circles of 
France considered as a model of grace, of dignity and of 
munificence, as a dexterous negotiator and a finished gentle- 
man. He was the better liked because he was a Dutchman. 
For, though fortune had favoured William, though considera- 
tions of policy had induced the Court of Versailles to acknow- 
ledge him, he was still, in the estimation of that Court, an 
usurper ; and his English councillors and captains were per- 
jured traitors who richly deserved axes and halters, and might, 
perhaps, get ‘ what they deserved. But Bentiiick was not 
to be confounded with Leeds and Marlborough, Orford and 
G-odolphin. He had broken no oath, had violated no law. 
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CHAP. He owed no allegiance to the House of Stnart : and the fidelity 
. and zeal with which he had discharged his duties to his own 
country and his own master entitled him to respect. The 
noble and powerful vied with each other in paying hoiionr to 
the stranger. 

The Ambassador was splendidly entertained by the Duke 
of Orleans at St. Clond, and by the Dauphin at Mendon, A 
Marshal of France was charged to do the honours of Marli ; 
and Lewis graciously exj)ressed his concern that the frosts of 
an nngenial spring prevented the fountains and flower beds 
from appearing to advantage. On one occasion Portland was 
distinguished, not only by being selected to hold the waxlight 
in the royal bedroom, but by being invited to go within the 
balustrade which surrounded the couch, a magic circle which 
the most illustrious foreigners had hitherto found impassable. 
The Secretary shared largely in the attentions which were 
paid to his chief. The Prince of Conde took pleasure in 
talking with him on literary subjects. The courtesy of the 
aged Bossuet, the glory of the Church of Eome, was long 
gratefully remembered by the young heretic. Boileauhad the 
good sense and good feeling to exchange a friendly greeting 
with the aspiring novice who had administered to him a dis- 
cipline as severe as he had administered to Quinault. The 
great King himself warmly praised Prior^s manners and con- 
versation, a circumstance which will be thought remarkable 
when it is remembered that His Majesty was an excellent 
model and an excellent judge of gentlemanlike dejportment, 
and that Prior had passed his boyhood in drawing corks at a 
tavern, and his early manhood in the seclusion of a college. 
The Secretary did not however carry his politeness so far as 
to refi'ain from asserting, on proper occasions, the dignity of 
his country and of his master. He looked coldly on the 
twenty-one celebrated pictures in which Le Brun had repre- 
sented on the ceiling of the gallery of Versailles the exploits 
of Lewis. When he was sneeiiiigly asked whether Kensing- 
ton Palace couldboast of such decorations, ha answered, with 
spirit and propriety: /^Ho, Sir. The memorials of the great 
things which my master has done are to be seen in many 
places ; but not in his own house.” Great as was the success 
of the embassy, there was one drawback. James was still at 
Saint Germains ; and round the mock King were gathered a 
mock Court and Council, a Great Seal and a Privy Seal, a 
crowd of garters and collars, white staves and gold keys. 
Against the pleasure which the marked attentions of the 
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French princes and grandees gaye to Portland, was to he set 
off the vexation which he felt when Middleton crossed his 
path with the bnsy look of a real Secretary of State. Bnt it 
was with emotions far deeper that the ionbassador saw on 
the terraces and in the antechambers of Yersailles men %vho 
had been deeply implicated in plots against the life of his 
master. He expressed his indignation londly and vehemently. 

I hope/’ he said, “that there is no design in this; that 
these wretches are not pnrposely thrust in my way. When 
they come near me all my blood runs back in my veins.” His 
words were reported to Lewis. Lewis employed Bonfflers to 
smooth matters ; and Bonfflers took occasion to say something 
on the subject as if from himself Portland easily divined 
that in talking with Bonfflers he was really talking with Lewis, 
and eagerly seized the opportunity of representmg the expe- 
diency, the absolute necessity, of removing James to a greater 
distance from England. “ It was not contemplated, Marshal,” 
he said, “ when we arranged the terms of peace in Brabant, 
that a palace in the suburbs of Paris was to continue to be an 
asylum for outlaws and murderers.” “ Hay, my Lord,” said 
Bonfflers, uneasy doubtless on his own account, “ you wiU 
not, I am sure, assert that I gave you any pledge that King 
James would be required to leave France. You are too 
honourable a man, you are too much my friend, to say any 
such thing.” “ It is true,” answered Portland, “that I did 
not insist on a positive promise from you; but remember 
what passed. I proposed that King James should retire to 
Eome or Modena. Then you suggested Avignon ; and I 
assented. Certainly my regard for you makes me very un- 
willing to do anything that would give you pain. But my 
master’s interests are dearer to me than ail the friends that 
I have in the world put together. I must tell His Most 
Christian Majesty all that passed between us ; and I hope 
that, when I tell him, you will be present, and that you will 
be able to bear witness that I have not put a single word of 
mine into your mouth.” 

When Bonfflers had argued and expostulated in vain, 
Yilleroy was sent on the same errand, but had no better 
success. A few days later Portland had a long private 
audience of Lewis. Lewis declared that he was determined 
to keep his word, to preserve the peace of Europe, to abstain 
from everythhig which could give just cause of offence to 
England ; but that, as a man of honour, as a man of human- 
ity, he could not refuse shelter to an unfortunate King, his 
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OWE first cousin. Portland replied tliat nobody questioned 
His Majesty’s good faitb; but that wbile Saint Germains 
was occupied by its present inmates it would be beyond even 
His Majesty’s power to prevent eternal plotting between 
them and tbe maleeontents on tbe other side of the Straits 
of Dover^ and that, while such plotting went on, the peace 
must necessarily be insecure. The question was really not 
one of humanity. It was not asked, it was not wished, that 
James should be left destitute. Hay, the English govern- 
ment was willing to allow him an income larger than that 
which he derived from the munificence of Prance. Pi% 
thousand pounds a year, to which in strictness of law he had 
no right, awaited his acceptance, if he would only move to a 
greater distance from the country which, while he was near 
it, could never be at rest. If, in such circumstances, he 
refused to move, this was the strongest reason for believing 
that he could not safely be suffered to stay. The fact that 
he thought the difference between residing at Saint Ger- 
mains and residing at Avignon worth more than fifty 
thousand a year sufficiently proved that he had not relin- 
quished the hope of being restored to his throne by means ot 
a rebellion or of something worse. Lewis answered that 
on that point his resolution was unalterable. He never 
would compel his guest and kinsman to depart. There 
is another matter,” said Portland, about which I have felt 
it my duty to make representations. I mean the coun- 
tenance given to the assassins.” I know nothing about 
assassins,” said Lewis. Of course,” answered the Ambas- 
sador, your Majesty knows nothing about such men. At 
least 3^om' Majesty does not know them for what they 
are. But I can point them out, and can furnish ample 
proofs of their guilt.” He then named Berwick. For the 
English government, which had been willing to make large 
aUowanees for Berwick’s peculiar position as long as he 
confined himself to acts of open and manly liostEity, con- 
ceived that he had forfeited all claim to indulgence by 
becoming privy to the Assassination Plot. Tliis man, Port- 
larxd said, constantly haunted Versailles. Barclay, whose 
guilt was of a still deeper dye, — Barclay, the chief contriver 
of the murderous ambuscade of Tumham Green, —had found 
in Prance, not only an asylum, but an hoiioui^able military 
position. The monk who was sometimes called Harrison 
and sometimes went by the alias of Johnson, but who, 
whether Harrison or Johnson, had been one of the earliest 
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and one of tlie most bloodtliirsty of Barclay’s accompliceSj 
was now comfortably settled as prior of a religious bouse in 
"France, Lewis denied or evaded all these charges. -*^1 
never,” he said, heard of your Harrison. As to Barclay, 
he certainly once had a company : but it has been disbanded; 
and what has become of him I do not know. It is true that 
Berwick was in London towards the close of 1695 ; but he 
was there only for the purpose of ascertaining whether a 
descent on England was practicable : and I am confident 
that he was no party to any cruel and dishonourable design.” 
In truth Lewis had a strong personal motive for defending 
Benvick. The guilt of Berwick as resj)ected the Assassination 
Plot does not a|)pear to have extended beyond connivance ; 
and to the extent of connivance Lewis himself was guilty. 

Thus the audience terminated. All that was left to Port- 
land was to announce that the exiles must make their choice 
between Saint Germains and fifty thousand a year ; that 
the protocol of Ryswick bound the English government to 
pay to Mary of Modena only what the law gave her ; that 
the law gave her nothing ; that consequently the English 
government was bound to nothing; and that, while she, 
her husband and her child remained where they were, she 
should have nothing. It was hoped that this announcement 
would produce a considerable effect even in James’s house- 
hold ; and indeed some of his hungry courtiers and priests 
seem to have thought the chance of a restoration so small 
that it would be absurd to refuse a splendid income, though 
coupled with a condition which might make that small 
chance somewhat smaller. But it is certain that, if there 
was murmuring among the Jacobites, it was disregarded by 
James. He was fully resolved not to move, and was only 
confirmed in his resolution by learning that he was re- 
garded by the usurper as a dangerous neighbour. Lewis 
paid so much regard to Portland’s complaints as to intimate 
to Middleton a request, equivalent to a command, that the 
Lords and gentlemen who formed the retinue of the ban- 
ished King of England would not come to Versailles on days 
on which the representative of the actual King was expected 
there. But at other places there was constant risk of an 
encounter which might have produced several duels, if not 
an European war. James indeed, far from shunning such 
encounters, seems to have taken a perverse pleasure in 
thwarting his benefactor’s wish to keep the peace, and in 
placing the Ambassador in embarrassing situations. One 
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day Ms Bxcelle^icy, wliile drawing on his boots for a rim 
with tlie Danpliin^s celebrated wolf pack, w^as informed that 
King James meant to be of the party, and was forced to 
stay at home. Another day, when his Excellency had set 
Ms heart on having some sport with the royal staghonnds^ 
he was informed by the Grrand Huntsman that King James 
might probably come to the rendezvous without any notice- 
Melfort was particularly active in laying trails for the young 
noblemen and gentlemen of the Legation. The Prince of 
Wales was more than once placed in snclx a situation that 
they could scarcely avoid passing close to him. Were they 
to salute him ? Were they to stand erect and covered while 
evei-ybody else saluted himP Ko Englishman zealous for 
the Bill of Eights and the Protestant religion would willingly 
do anything which could he construed into an act of homage 
to a Popish pretender. Tet no goodnatured and generous 
man, however firm in his Whig principles, would willingly 
offer anything which could look like an affront to an innocent 
and most unfortunate child. 

Meanwhile other matters of grave importance claimed 
Portland's attention. There was one matter in particular 
about which the Prench ministers anxiously expected him to 
say something, but about which he observed strict silence. 
How to interpret that silence they scarcely knew. They 
were certain only that it could not be the effect of unconcern. 
They were well assured that the subject which he so care- 
fully avoided was never, during two waking hours together, 
out of his thoughts or out of the thoughts of his master. 
Kay, there was not in all Cliristendom a single politician, 
from the greatest ministers of state down to the silliest news- 
mongers of coffeehonses, who really felt that indifference 
which the prudent Ambassador of England affected. A 
momentous event, which had during many years been con- 
stantly becoming more and more probable, was now certain 
and near. Charles the Second of Spain, the last descendant 
in the male line of the Empei'or Charles the Fifth, would 
soon die without posterity. Who would then be the heir to 
his many kingdoms, dukedoms, counties, lordshi])s, acquired 
in different ways, held by different titles and subject to dif- 
ferent laws? That was a question about which jurists 
differed, and which it was not likely that jurists would, even 
if they were unanimous, be suffered to decide. Among the 
claimants were the mightiest sovereigns of the continent : 
there was little chance that they would submit to any arbi- 
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tratioii but that of the sword ; and it could not be hoped 
that, if they appealed to the sword, other potentates who had 
no pretension to any part of the disputed inheritance would 
long remain neutral. For there was in Western Europe no 
government which did not feel that its own prosperity, 
dignity and security might depend on the event of the 
contest. 

is true that the empire, which had, in the preceding 
century, threatened both France and England with subjuga- 
tion, had of late been of hardly so much account as the 
Ducty of Savoy or the Electorate of Brandenburg. But it by 
no means followed that the fate of that empire was matter 
of indifference to the rest of the world. The paralytic help- 
lessness and drowsiness of the body once so formidable could 
not be imputed to any deficiency of the natural elements of 
power. The dominions of the Catholic King were in extent 
and in population superior to those of Lewis and of William 
united. Spain alone, without a single dependency, ought to 
have been a kingdom of the first rank; and Spain was but 
the nucleus of the Spanish monarchy. The outlying pro- 
vinces of that monarchy in Europe would have sufficed to 
make three highly respectable states of the second order. 
One such state might have been formed in the Netherlands. 
It would have been a wide expanse of cornfield, orchard and 
meadow, intersected by navigable rivers and canals. At 
short intervals, in that thickly peopled and carefully tilled 
region, rose stately old towns, encircled by strong fortifi- 
cations, embellished by fine cathedrals and senate-houses, 
and renowned either as seats of learning or as seats of me- 
chanical industry. A second flourishing principality might 
have been created between the Alps and the Po, out of that 
well watered garden of olives and mulberx’y trees which 
spread many miles on every side of the great white temple 
of Milan. Yet neither the Netherlands nor the Milanese 
could, in physical advantages, vie with the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, a land which nature had taken pleasure in 
enriching and adorning, a land which would have been para- 
dise, if tyranny and superstition had not, during many ages, 
lavished all their noxious influences on the bay of Campania, 
the plain of Enna, and the sunny banks of Galesus. 

In America the Spanish territories spread from the Equator 
northward and southward through all the signs of the Zodiac 
far into the temperate zone. Thence came gold and silver to 
be coined in all the mints, and curiously wrought in all the 
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CHAP, jewellers’ shops, of Europe and Asia. Thence came the finest 
tobacco, the finest chocolate, the finest indigo, the finest 
cochineal, the hides of innninerahle wild oxen, quinquina, 
coffee, sugar. Either the viceroyalty of Mexico or the vice- 
royalty of Peru would, as an independent state with ports 
open to aU the world, have been an important member of the 
great community of nations. 

And yet the aggregate, made up of so many parts, each of 
which separately might have been powerful and highly con- 
sidered, was impotent to a degree which moved at once pity 
and laughter. Already one most remarkable experiment had 
been tried on this strange empire. A small fragment, hardly 
a three hundredth part of the whole in extent, hardly a thir- 
tieth pai’t of the whole in population, had been detached from 
the rest, had from that moment begun to display a new energy 
and to enjoy a new prosperity, and was now, after the lapse 
of a hundred and twenty years, far more feared and reve- 
renced than the huge mass of which it had once been an 
obscure corner. What a contrast between the Holland which 
Alva had oppressed and plundered, and the Holland from 
which William had sailed to deliver England! And who, 
with such an example before him, would venture to foretell 
what changes might be at hand, if the most languid and tor- 
pid of monarchies should be dissolved, and if every one of the 
members which had composed it should enter on an indepen- 
dent existence. 

To such a dissolution that monarchy was peculiaiiy liable. 
The King, and the King alone, held it together. The popu- 
lations which acknowledged him as their chief either knew 
nothing of each other, or regarded each other with positive 
aversion. The Biscayan was in no sense the countryman of 
the Valeneian, nor the Lombard of the Biscayan, nor the 
Eleming of the Lombard, nor the Sicilian of the Eleiiiing. 
The Arragonese had never ceased to pine for their lost inde- 
pendence. Within the memory of many persons still living 
the Catalans had risen in rebellion, had entreated Lewis the 
Thirteenth of France to become their ruler with the old title of 
Count of Barcelona, and had actually sworn fealty to him. Be- 
fore the Catalans had been quieted, the Neapolitans had taken 
arms, had ahjm'ed their foreign Master, had proclaimed their 
city a republic, and had elected a Doge. In the New World 
the small caste of horn Spaniards which had the exclusive 
enjoyment of power and dignity was hated by Creoles and 
Indians, Mestizos and Quadroons. The Mexicans especially 
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had temed their eyes on a chief who bore the name and had 
inherited the blood of the unhappy Montezuma. Thus it 
seemed that the empire against which Elizabeth and Henry 
the Fourth had been scarcely able to contend would not im- 
probably fall to pieces of itself, and that the first violent shock 
from without would scatter the ill-cemented parts of the huge 
fabric in all directions. 

But, though such a dissolution had no terrors for the Cata- 
lonian or the Fleming, for the Lombard or the Calabrian, for 
the Mexican or the Peruvian, the thought of it was torture 
and madness to the Castilian, Castile enjoyed the supremacy 
in that great assemblage of races and languages. Castile 
sent out governors to Brussels, Milan, ISTaples, Mexico, Lima. 
To Castile came the annual galleons laden with the treasures 
of America. In Castile were ostentatiously displayed and 
lavishly spent great fortunes made in remote provinces by 
oppression and corruption. In Castile were the King and his 
Court. There stood the stately Escurial, once the centre of 
the politics of the world, the place to which distant poten- 
tates looked, some with hope and gratitude, some with dread 
and hatred, but none without anxiety and awe. The glory of 
the house had indeed departed. It was long since couriers 
bearing orders big with the fate of kings and commonwealths 
had ridden forth from those gloomy portals. Mihtary renown, 
maritime ascendancy, the policy once reputed so profound, 
the wealth once deemed inexhaustible, had passed away. An 
undisciplined army, a rotting fleet, an incapable council, an 
empty treasury, were all that remained of that which had 
been so great. Yet the proudest of nations could not bear to 
part even with the name and the shadow of a supremacy 
which was no more. All, from the grandee of the &st class 
to the peasant, looked forward with dread to the day when 
God should be pleased to take their king to himself. Some 
of them might have a predilection for Germany: but such 
predilections were subordinate to a stronger feeling. The 
paramount object was the integrity of the empire of which 
Castile was the head ; and the prince who should appear to 
be most likely to preserve that integrity unviolated would 
have the best right to the allegiance of every true Castilian. 

Ko man of sense, however, out of Castile, when he con- 
sidered the nature of the inheritance and the situation of the 
claimants, could doubt that a partition was inevitable. Among 
those claimants three stood preeminent, the Dauphin, the 
Emperor Leopold, and the Electoral Prince of Bavaria. 
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If the question had been simply one of pedigree, the right 
of the Danphin would have been incontestable. Lewis the 
!Poiirteenth had married the Infanta Maria Theresa, eldest 
daughter of Philii^ the Fourth and sister of Charles the 
Second. Her eldesr son, the Dauphin, would therefore, in 
the regular course of things, have been her brother’s suc- 
cessor. But she had, at the time of her marriage, renounced, 
for herself and her posterity, all pretensions to the Spanish 
crown. 

To that renunciation her husband had assented. It had 
been made an article of the Treaty of the Pyrenees. The 
Pope had been requested to give his apostolical sanction to 
an aiTangement so important to the peace of Europe ; and 
Lewis had sworn, by everything that could bind a gentleman, 
a king, and a Christian, by his honour, by his royal word, by 
the canon of the Mass, by the Holy Gospels, by the Cross of 
Christ, that he would hold the renunciation sacred.'^*' 

The claim of the Emperor was derived from his mother 
Mary Anne, daughter of Philip the Third, and aunt of 
Charles the Second, and could not therefore, if nearness of 
blood alone were to be regarded, come into com|)et:tion with 
the claim of the Dauphin. But the claim of the Emperor 
was baiTed by no renunciation. The rival imetensions of the 
great Houses of Bourbon and Hapsburg furnished all Europe 
with an inexhaustible subject of discussion. Plausible topics 
were not wantmg to the supporters of either cause. The 
partisans of the House of Austria dw’elt on the sacredness of 
treaties ; the partisans of France on the sacredness of birth- 
right. How, it was asked on one side, can a Christian king 
have the effrontery, the impiety, to insist on a claim which he 
has with such solemnity renounced in the face of heaven and 
earth ? How, it was asked on the other side, can the funda- 
mental laws of a monarchy be annulled by any authority but 
that of the supreme legislature ? The only body which was 
competent to take away from the children of Maria Theresa 
their hereditary rights was the Coi'tos. The Cortes had not 
ratified her renunciation. That renunciation was therefore 
a nullity; and no swearing, no signing, no sealing, could 
turn that nullity into a reality. 

^ It is wortL wHle to transcribe the parole de Eoi, jurons siir la crois, les 
words of tile engagement “wliicli Lewis, saints Evangiles, et les canons de la 
a cMvalrons and a devout prince, violated Messe, quo nous avons tonelies, qne nous 
without tlie smallest scruple. **Nous, observerons et accompiii’ons entierement 
Louis, par la grace de Lieu, Boi tr^s de bonne foi tons et chaciin dos points 
Chrhien de France et de Navarre, pro- et articles contenns antraitc de paix, rc- 
mettons pour notre honnenr, en foi et nonciation, et amitie.” 
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Wliicli of these two might j competitors had the better CHAP, 
case may perhaps be doubted. What ccold not be doubted 
was that neither would obtain the prize without a struggle 
which would shake the world. jSTor can we justly blame 
either for refasing to give way to the other. For, on this 
occasion, the chief motive which actuated them was, not 
greediness, but the fear of degradation and ruin. Lewis, in 
resolving to put everything to hazard rather than suffer the 
power of the House of Austria to be doubled; Leopold, in 
determining to put everything to hazard rather than suffer 
the power of the House of Bourbon to be doubled ; merely 
obeyed the law of self preservation. There was therefore one 
way, and one alone, by which the great woe which seemed to 
be coming on Europe could be averted. Was it possible that 
the dispute might be compromised? Might not the two 
great rivals be induced to make to a third party concessions 
such as neither could reasonably be expected to make to 
the other? 

The third party, to whom all who were anxious for the 
peace of Christendom looked as their best hope, was a child 
of tender age, Joseph, son of the Elector of Bavaria. His 
mother, the Electress Mary Antoinette, was the only child of 
the Emperor Leopold by his first wife Margaret, a younger 
sister of the Queen of Lewis the Fourteenth. Prince Joseph 
was, therefore, nearer in blood to the Spanish throne than 
his grandfather the Emperor, or than the sons whom the 
Emperor had by his second wife. The Infanta Margaret had 
indeed, at the time of her marriage, renounced her rights to 
the kingdom of her forefathers. But the renunciation wanted 
many formalities which had been observed in her sister’s case, 
and might be considered as cancelled by the will of Philip 
the Fourth, which had declared that, failing his issue male, 
Margaret and her posterity would be entitled to inherit his 
Crown, The partisans of France held that the Bavarian 
claim was better than the Austrian claim; the partisans of 
Austria held that the Bavarian claim was better than the 
French claim. But that which really constituted the strength 
of the Bavarian claim was the weakness of the Bavarian 
government. The Electoral Prince was the only candidate 
whose success would alarm nobody ; would not make it ne- 
cessary for any power to raise another regiment, to man 
another frigate, to have in store another barrel of gunpowder. 

He •was therefore the favourite candidate of prudent and 
peaceable men in every country, 
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Thus aU Europewas Med into the Ereuch, the Austrian, 
and the Bavarian factions. The contests of these factions 
were daUy renewed in every place where men nongrega e^, 
from Stockholm to Malta, and from Lisbon to Smj^a. But 
the fiercest and most obstinate conflict was that which ra^ 
in the palace of the Catholic King. Much depended on him. 
For, though it was not pretended that he was comptent to 
alter by his sole authority the law which regulated the de- 
scent of the Crown, yet, in a case in which the law was doubt- 
ful it was probable that his subjects might be disposed to 
accept the construction which he might put upon iV^ji ^ 
support the claimant whom he might, either by a solemn 
adoption or by wiU, designate as the rightful heir. It was 
also in the power of the reigning sovereign to entrust all the 
most important offices in his kingdom, 

the provinces subject to him in the Old and m the New Woild, 
and the keys of all his fortresses and arsenals, to persons 
zealous for the family which he was inclined to favour, it 
was difficult to say to what extent the fate of whole nations 
might be affected by the conduct of the officer who, at tlie 
time of his decease, might command the garrisons of Barce- 

Iona, of Mons, and of Kamur. 

The prince on whom so much depended was the most 
miseraMe of human beings. In old times he would have 
been exposed as soon as he came into the world; and to 
expose Mm would have been a kindness. ^ 

bUght was on Ms body and on his mmd. With difficulty Ms 
almost imperceptible spark of life had been screened and 
fanned into a dim and flickering flame. His childhood, 
except when he could be rooked and sung into sieHy sleep, 
was one long piteous wail. Till he was ten years old Ms 
days were passed on the laps of women ; and he was never 
once suffered to stand on his rickety legs. Hone of those 
tawny little urchins, clad in rags stolen from scarecrows, 
whom Murfflo loved to paint begging or roUing in tke sand, 
owed less to education than this despotic ruler of ™rty 
mfflions of subjects. The most important events in the 
Mstory of Ms own kingdom, the very names of provinces 
a -pil cities wMch were among Ms most valuable possessions, 
were unknown to him. It may weB be doubted whether he 
was aware that Sicily was an island, that Christopher Colum- 
bus had discovered America, or that the English ivere not 
Mahometans. In his youth, however, though too imbecue 
for study or for business, be was not incapable of being 
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amused. He sliot^ liawked and Imnted. He enjoyed witli OHAP . 
the delight of a true Spaniard two delightfu! spectacles, a > — — 1, 
horse with its bowels gored out, and a Jew writhing in the 
fire. The time came when the mightiest of instincts or- 
dinarily wakens from its repose. It was hoped that the 
young king would not prove invincible to female attractions, 
and that he would leave a Prince of Asturias to succeed him. 

A consort was found for him in the royal family of Prance ; 
and her beauty and grace gave him a languid pleasure. He 
liked to adorn her with jewels, to see her dance, and to teU 
her what sport he had had with his dogs and his falcons. 

But it was soon whispered that she was a wife only in name. 

She died ; and her place was supplied by a German princess 
nearly allied to the Imperial House. But the second mar- 
riage, like the first, proved barren ; and, long before the king 
had passed the prime of life, all the iDolitieians of Europe 
had begun to take it for granted in all their calculations that 
he would be the last descendant, in the male line, of Charles 
the Fifth. Meanwhile a suHen and abject melancholy took 
possession of his soul. The diversions which had been the 
serious employment of his youth became distasteful to him. 

He ceased to find pleasm^e in his nets and boar spears, in the 
fandango and the bullfight. Sometimes he shut himself up 
in an inner chamber from the eyes of his courtiers. Some- 
times he loitered alone, from sunrise to sunset, in the dreary 
and rugged wilderness which surrounds the Escurial. The 
hours which he did not waste in listless indolence were di- 
vided between childish sports and childish devotions. He 
delighted in rare animals, and still more in dwarfs. When 
neither strange beasts nor little men could dispel the black 
thoughts which gathered in his mind, he repeated Aves and 
Credos: he walked in processions: sometimes he starved him- 
self: sometimes he whipped himself. At length a complica- 
tion of maladies completed the ruin of all his faculties. His 
stomach failed: nor was this strange; for in him the mal- 
formation of the jaw, characteristic of his family, was so 
serious that he could not masticate his food ; and he was in the 
habit of swallowing oHas and sweetmeats in the state in which 
they were set before liim. While suffering from indigestion 
he was attacked by ague. Every third day his convulsive 
tremblings, his dejection, his fits of wandering, seemed to indi- 
cate the approach of dissolution. His misery was increased 
by the knowledge that everybody was calculating how long 
he had to live, and wondering what would become of his 
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kWoms when he stoxdd be dead^ The stately 
of Ms bouseboid, tbe physicians wbo mmastered to Ms dis- 
eased body, tbe divines whose business was to soothe Ms not 
£s Mseased mind, the very wife who shoMd have been in- 
tent on those gentle offices by which female tendeimessuan 
aheviate even the misery of hopeless 

of the new world wMch was to commence with Ms death, 
Ld would have been perfectly wfflmg to see Mm in tiBhands 
of the embahner if they could have been certain that Ms 

successor would be the prmce whose interest they espoused. 

As yet the party of the Emperor seemed to predommate. 
Gharies had a famt sort of preference for the House of 
Austria which was Ms own house, and a faint soit of an- 
tipathy ’to the House of Bourbon, with which he had been 
ouarrellin-, he did not weU know why, ever since he could 
remember. His Queen, whom he did not love, but of whom 
he stood oreatly in awe, was devoted to the mterests of her 
kinsman the Emperor ; and with her was 
Count of Melgax, Hereditary Admiral of Castile and Prime 

“ch was the state of the question of the SpaMsh 

at the time when Portland had his first 
Versailles. The Prench ministers were certain that he must 
be constantly thinking about that question, and ™ 
fore perplexed by Ms evident determmation to say nothin^ 
about it. They watched his lips in the hope that he would 
Tleast let faU some unguarded word iuMcating the hopes or 
fears entertained by the English and Dutch government. 
But Portland was not a man out of whom much was to be 
o^ot hi that way. Nature and habit cooperatmg had made 
him the best keeper of secrets in Europe.^ Lewis therefoie 
directed Pomponne and Torcy, two mmisters of emment 
abihty, who had, under himselP, the chief direction of foreign 
affairs, to introduce the subject which the discreet con. - 
dant of William seemed studiously to avoid. Pomponne and 
Torcy accordingly repaired to the English embassy, and there 
opened one of the most remarkable negotiations recorded in 

the annals of European diplomacy. _ . x > 

The two Erench statesmen professed in their ma,ster s name 
the most earnest desire, not only that the peace might ’remain 
unbroken, but that there might be a close union befeveen tM 
Courts of Versailles and Kensington. One event only seemed 
likely to raise new troubles. If the Catholic King s o ^ 
die before it had been settled who should succeed to Ms 
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immense dominions^ there was bnt too mnelx reason, to fear 
that the nations, which were just hegmniiig to breathe after 
an exhausting and devastating straggle of nine years, would 
be again in arms. His Most Christian Majesty was therefore 
desirous to employ the short interval which might still re- 
main, in concerting with the King of England the means 
of preserving the tranquillity of the world, • 

Portland made a courteous but guarded answer. He could 
not, he said, presume to say exactly what William's senti- 
ments were: but this he Imew, that it was not solely or chiefly 
by the sentiments of the King of England that the policy 
of England on a great occasion would be regulated. The 
islanders must and would have their government administered 
according to certain maxims which they held sacred; and 
of those maxims they held none more sacred than this, that 
every increase of the power of Prance ought to be viewed 
with extreme jealousy. 

Poniponne and Torcy answered that their master was most 
desirous to avoid everything which could excite the jealousy 
of which Portland had spoken. But was it of Prance alone 
that a nation so enlightened as the English must be jealous ? 
Was it forgotten that the House of Austria had once aspired 
to universal dominion ? And would it be wise in the x:)rinces 
and commonwealths of Europe to lend their aid for the pur- 
pose of reconstructing the gigantic monarchy which, in the 
sixteenth century, had seemed likely to overwhelm them all? 

Portland answered that, on this subject, he must be under- 
stood to express only the opinions of a jprivate man. He had 
however now lived, during some years, among the English, 
and believed himself to be pretty well acquainted with their 
temi)er. They would not, he thought, be much alarmed by 
any augmentation of power which the Emperor might obtain. 
The sea was their element. Traffic by sea was the great 
source of their wealth; ascendancy on the sea the great 
object of their ambition. Of the Emperor they had no fear. 
Extensive as was the area which he governed, he had not a 
frigate on the water ; and they cared nothing for his Pan- 
dours and Groatians. But Prance had a great navy. The 
balance of maritime power was what would be anxiously 
watched in London; and the balance of maritime power 
would not be affected by an union between Spain and Austria, 
but would be most seriously deranged by an union between 
Spain and Prance. 

Poniponne and Torcy declared that everything should be 
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CHAP, done to quiet the ajipreliensioiis wMeh Portland had de- 
. scribed. It was not contemplated, it was not wished, that 
Prance and Spain should be united. The Dauphin and his 
eldest son the Duke of Burgundy would waive their rights. 
The younger brothers of the Duke of Burgundy, Phili|) Duke 
of Anjou and Charles Dube of Berry, were not named: but 
Portland perfectly understood what was meant. There would, 
he said, be scarcely less alarm in England if the Spanish 
dominions devolved on a grandson of His Most Christian 
Majesty than if they were annexed to the French crown. 
The laudable affection of the young princes for their country 
and their family, and their profound respect for the great 
monarch from whom they were descended, would inevitably 
determine their policy. The two Idngdoms wonld be one ; 
the two navies would be one ; and all other states would be 
reduced to vassalage. England wonld rather see the Spanish 
monarchy added to the Emperor’s dominions than governed 
by one of the younger French princes, who would, though 
nominally independent, he really a viceroy of France. But 
in truth there was no risk that the Spanish monarchy wonld 
be added to the Emperor’s dominions. He and his eldest 
son the Archduke Joseph would, no doubt, be as ready to 
waive their rights as the Dauphin and the Duke of Burgundy 
could he ; and thus the Austrian claim to the disputed heri- 
tage would pass to the younger Archduke Charles. A long 
discussion followed. At length Portland plainly avowed, 
always merely as his own private opinion, what was the opi- 
nion of every intelligent man who wished to preserve the 
peace of the world. Prance is afraid,” he said, ^‘^ of every- 
thing which can increase the power of the Emperor. All 
Europe is afraid of everything which can increase the power 
of France. Why not put an end to all these uneasy feelings 
at once, by agTeeing to place the Electoral Prince of Bavaria 
on the throne of Spain?” To this suggestion no decisive 
answer was returned. The conference ended ; and a courier 
started for England with a despatch informing William of 
what had passed, and soliciting further instructions. 

William, who was, as he had always been, his own Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, did not think it necessary to discuss 
the contents of this despatch with any of his English min- 
isters. The only person whom he consulted was Heinsius. 
Portland received a kind letter warmly approving all that he 
had said in the conference, and directing him to declare that 
the English government sincerely wished to avert the cala- 
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mities wliicli were but too likely to follow tbe death, of the 
King of Spain, and would therefore be prepared to take into 
serious consideration any definite plan wMcb His Most Chris- 
tian Majesty might think fit to suggest. I will own to 
yon/V William wrote to his friend, ^^that I am so unwill- 
ing to be again at war during the short time which I still 
have to live, that I will omit nothing that I can honestly 
and with a safe conscience do for the purpose of maintaining 
peace.” 

William’s message was delivered by Portland to Lewis at 
a private audience. In a few days Pomponne and Torcy 
were authorised to propose a plan. They fully admitted that 
all neighbouring states were entitled to demand the strongest 
security against the union of the Prench and Spanish crowns. 
Such security should be given. The Spanish government 
might be requested to choose between the Duke of Anjou 
and the Duke of Berry. The youth who was selected would, 
at the utmost, be only fifteen years old, and could not be 
supposed to have any very deeply , rooted national prejudices. 
He should be sent to Madrid without Prench attendants, 
should be educated by Spaniards, should become a Spaniard. 
It was absurd to imagine that such a prince would be a 
mere viceroy of Prance. Apprehensions had been sometimes 
hinted that a Bourbon, seated on the throne of Spain, might 
cede his dominions in the Netherlands to the head of his 
family. It was undoubtedly important to England, and all 
important to Holland, that those provinces should not become 
a part of the Prench monarchy. All danger might be averted 
by making them over to the Elector of Bavaria, who was now 
governing them as representative of the Catholic King, The 
Dauphin would be perfectly willing to renounce them for 
himself and for aH his descendants. As to what concerned 
trade, England and Holland had only to say what they de- 
sired, and everything in reason should be done to give them 
satisfaction. 

As this plan was, in the main, the same which had been 
suggested by the Prench ministers in the former conference, 
Portland did little more than repeat what he had then 
said. As to the new scheme respecting the Netherlands, he 
shrewdly propounded a dilemma which silenced Pomponne 
and Torcy. 

If renunciations were of any value, the Dauphin and 
his posterity were excluded from the Spanish succession ; 
and, if renunciations were of no value, it was idle to offer 
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England and Holland a rentinciation as a guarantee against 
a great danger. 

Tlie Freiicli ministers withdrew to make their report to 
their master, and soon returned to say that their proposals 
had been merely first thoughts, that it was nor/ the turn for 
King William to suggest something, and that whatever he 
might suggest should receive the fullest and fairest consider- 
ation. 

And now the scene of the negotiation was shifted from 
Versailles to Kensington. The Count of Tallard had just 
set out for England as Ambassador. He was a fine gentle- 
man : he was a brave soldier ; and lie was as yet reputed a 
skilful general. In all the arts and graces which w^ere prized 
as qualifications for diplomatic missions of the highest class, 
he had, among the brilliant aristocracy to which he belonged, 
no superior and only one equal, the Marquess of Hareourt, 
who was entrusted with the care of the interests of the 
House of Bourbon at Madrid. 

Tallard carried with him instructions carefully framed in 
the Erench Foreign Office. He was reminded that his situa- 
tion would be widely different from, that of his predecessors 
who had resided in England before the Eevolution. Even 
his predecessors, however, had considered it as their duty to 
study the temper, not only of the Cornet, hut of the nation. 
It would now be more than ever necessary to watch the 
movements of the public mind. A man of note was not to 
be slighted merely because he was out of j)lace. Such a 
man, -with a great name in the country and a strong follow- 
ing in Parliament, might exercise as much influence on the 
politics of England, and consequently of Europe, as any 
minister. The Ambassador must therefore try to be on good 
terms with those who were out as well as with those who 
were in. To this rule, however, there was one exception 
which he must constantly bear in mind. With noiijurors 
and persons suspected of plotting against the existing govern- 
ment he must not appear to have any connection. They 
must not be admitted into his house. The English people 
evidently wished to be at rest, and had given the best proof 
of their pacific disposition by insisting on the reduction of 
the army. The sure way to stir up jealousies and aniinosities 
which were just sinking to sleep would be to make the 
French embassy the head quarters of the Jacobite |)arty. It 
would be wise in Tallard to say and to charge his agents to 
say, on all fit occasions, and particularly in societies where 
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members of Parliament might be present, that the Most 
Christian King had never been an enemy of the liberties of 
England. His Majesty had indeed hoped that it might be 
in his power to restore his eomsin, bnt not without the assent 
of the nation. In the original draft of the instructions was 
a curious paragraph which, on second thoughts, it was de- 
termined to omit. The Ambassador was directed to take 
proper opportunities of cautioning the English against a 
standing army, as the only thing which could really be fatal 
to their laws and liberties. This passage was suppressed, 
no doubt, because it occurred to Pomponne and Torcy that, 
with whatever approbation the English might listen to such 
language when uttered by a demagogue of their own race, 
they might be very differently affected by hearing it from a 
Erench diplomatist, and might think that there could not be 
a better reason for arming, than that Lewis and his emis- 
saries earnestly wished them to disarm. 

Tallard was instructed to gain, if possible, some members 
of the House of Commons. Everything, he was told, was now 
subjected to the scrutiny of that assembly : accounts of the 
public income, of the public expenditure, of the army, of the 
navy, were regularly laid on the table ; and it would not be 
difficult to find persons who would supply the Erench legation 
with copious information on aU these subjects. 

The question of the Spanish succession was to be mentioned 
to William at a private audience. TaUard was fully informed 
of all that had passed in the conferences which the Erench 
ministers had held with Portland ; and was furnished with all 
the arguments that the ingenuity of publicists could devise in 
favour of the claim of the Dauphin. 

The Erench embassy made as magnificent an appearance 
in England as the English embassy had made in Erance. The 
mansion of the Duke of Ormond, one of the finest houses in 
Saint James’s Square, was taken for TaUard. On the day of 
the public entry, aU the streets from Tower Hill to Pall Mall 
were crowded with gazers who admired the painting and gild- 
ing of his ExceUency’s carriages, the surpassing beauty of his 
horses, and the multitude of his running footmen, dressed in 
gorgeous liveries of scarlet and golden lace. The ambassador 
was graciously received at Kensington, and was invited to ac- 
company William to Newmarket, where the largest and most 
splendid Spring Meeting ever known was about to assemble. 
The attraction must be supposed to have been great : for the 
risks of the journey were not trifling. The peace had, aU over 
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Europe, and nowKere more than in England, turned crowds 
of old soldiers into marauders.* Several aristGcratical equi- 
pages had been attacked even in Hyde Park. Every news- 
paper contained stories of travellers stripped, bound and flung 
into ditches. One day the Bristol mail was robbed ; another 
day the Dover coach ; then the Norwich waggon. On Houn- 
slow Heath a company of horsemen, with masks on their faces, 
waited for the great people who had been to pay their court 
to the King at Windsor. Loi'd Ossulston escaped with the 
loss of two horses. The Duke of Saint Albans, with the help 
of his servants, beat off the assailants. His brother the Duke 
of Northumberland, less strongly guarded, fell into their 
hands. They succeeded in stopping thirty or forty coaches, 
and rode off with a great booty in guineas, watches and jewel- 
lery. Nowhere, however, does the peril seem to have been 
so great as on the Newmarket road. There indeed robbery 
was organised on a scale unparalleled in the kingdom since 
the days of Eobin Hood and Little John. A fraternity of 
plunderers, thirty in number according to the lowest estimate, 
squatted, near Waltham Cross, under the shades of Epping 
Eorest, and built themselves huts, from which they sallied 
forth with sword and pistol to bid passengers stand. The 
King and Tallard were doubtless too well attended to be in 
j eopardy . But, soon after they had passed the dangerous spot, 
there was a fight on the highway attended with loss of life. 
A warrant of the Lord Chief Justice broke up the Maroon vil- 
lage for a short time : but the dispersed thieves soon mustered 
again, and had the impudence to bid defiance to the govern- 
ment in a cartel signed, it was said, with their real names. 
The civil power was unable to deal with this frightful evil. It 
was necessary that, during some time, cavahy should patrol 
every evening on the roads near the boundary between Mid- 
dlesex and Essex, 

The state of those roads, however, though contemporaries 
described it as dangerous beyond all example, did not deter 
men of rank and fashion from making the joyous pilgrimage 
to Newmarket. Half the Dukes in the kingdom were there. 
Most of the chief ministers of state swelled the crowd ; nor 

* George Psalmanazar’s account of of Besmek, -vvlio, Laving neither home 
the state of the south of France at this nor occupation, used to infest the roads 
time is curious. On the high road near in troops, plunder towns and villages, 
Lyons he frequently passed corpses fas- and, when taken, were hanged at the 
tened to posts. ** These,” he says, “were county town by dozens, or even scores 
the bodies of highwaymen, or rather of sometimes, after which their bodies were 
soldiers, sailors, mariners, and even thus exposed along the highway in ter- 
galley slaves, disbanded after the peace rormV 
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was tlie opposition unrepresented. Montague stole two or CHAP, 
three days from the Treasiiry, and Oxford from the Admiralty. . 
Godolpliin was there, looking after his horses and his bets, 
and probably went away a richer man than he came. But 
racing was only one of the many amusements of that festire 
season. On fine mornings there was hunting. For those who 
preferred hawking choice falcons had been brought from 
Holland. On rainy days the cockpit was encircled by stars 
and blue ribands. On Sundays William went to church in 
state, and the most eminent divines of the neighbouring TTni- 
versity of Cambridge preached before him. He omitted no 
opportunity of showing marked civility to TaUard. The Am- 
bassador informed his Court that his place at table was next 
to the royal arm chair, and that his health had been most 
graciously drunk by the King. 

All this time, both at Kensington and Newmarket, the Fuitlier 
Spanish question was the subject of constant and earnest dis- 
cussion. To trace all the windings of the negotiation would lating to 
be tedious. The general course which it took may easily be gl^icce^ssb? 
described. The object of William was to place the Electoral 
Prmce of Bavaria on the Spanish throne. To obtain the con- 
sent of Lewis to such an arrangement seemed all but impos- 
sible ; but William manoeuvred with rare skill. Though he 
frankly acknowledged that he preferred the Electoral Pi-ince 
to any other candidate, he professed himself desirous to meet, 
as far as he honourably or safely could, the wishes of the 
French king. There were conditions on which England and 
Holland might perhaps consent, though not without reluc- 
tance, that a son of the Dauphin should reign at Madrid, and 
should be master of the treasures of the New World. Those 
conditions were that the Milanese and the Two Sicilies should 
belong to the Archduke Charles, that the Elector of Bavaria 
should have the Spanish Netherlands, that Lewis should give 
up some fortified towns in Artois for the purpose of strength- 
ening the barrier which protected the United Provinces, and 
that some important places both in the Mediterranean Sea 
and in the Gulf of Mexico should be made over to the English 
and Dutch for the security of trade. Minorca and Havannah 
were mentioned as what might satisfy England. 

Against these terms Lewis exclaimed loudly. Nobody, he 
said, who knew with how sensitive a jealousy the Spaniards 
watched every encroachment on their colonial empire would 
believe that they would ever consent to give up any part of 
that empire either to England or to Holland. The demand 
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CBCAP. wliicli was made upon Hmself was altogetlier inadiaissible. A 
XXIII. barrier was not less necessary to P'ranee tlian to Holland ; 
and lie never would break tbe iron chain of frontier fastnesses 
wMcli was the defence of his own kingdom, even in order to 
purchase another kingdom for his grandson* On that subject 
he begged that he might hear no more. The proposition 
was one which he would not discuss, one to which he would 
not listen. 

As William, however, resolutely maintained that the terms 
which he had offered, hard as they might seem, were the 
only terms on which England and Holland could suffer a 
Bourbon to reign at Madrid, Lewis began seriously to con- 
sider whether it might not be on the whole for his interest 
and that of his family rather to sell the Spanish crown dear 
than to buy it dear. He therefore now offered to withdraw 
his opposition to the Bavarian claim, provided a portion of 
the disputed inheritance were assigned to him in considera- 
tion of his disinterestedness and moderation. William was 
perfectly willing and even eager to treat on this basis. The 
first demands of Lewis were, as might have been expected, 
exorbitantly high. He asked for the kingdom of Havarre, 
which would have made him little less than master of the 
whole Iberian peninsula, and for the duchy of Luxemburg, 
which would have made him more dangerous than ever to 
the TJnited Provinces. On both points he encountered a 
steady resistance. The impression which, throughout these 
transactions, the firmness and good faith of William made 
on Tallard is remarkable. At first the dexterous and keen 
witted Frenchman was all suspicion. He imagined that 
there was an evasion in every plirase, a hidden snare in every 
offer. But after a time he began to discover that he had to 
do with a man far too vase to be false. The King of Eng- 
land,’^ he wrote, and it is impossible to doubt that lie -wrote 
what lie thought, acts with good faith in everjdhing'. His 
way of dealing is ujiriglit and sincere.’'' '■’•Tiie King of 
England,” he wrote a few days later, has hitherto acted 
with great sincerity ; and I venture to say thaf , if he once 
enters into a treaty, he will steadily adhere to it.” But in 
the same letter the Ambassador thought it necessary to hint 
to his master that the diplomatic chicanery which might be 
useful in other negotiations would be all thrown away here. 

I must venture to observe to Your Majesty that the King 

^ *‘ il est dc bonne foi dans tout ce qn’il fait. Son proc4d4 est droit et sinck’e ” 
Tallard to Lewis JnlvS. 1698. 
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of England is very siarpsiglited, that his judgment is sound, CHAP, 
and that, if we try to spin the negotiation out, he will very 
soon perceive that we are trifling with him.’’ 

During some time projects and coxmterprojects continued 2Cing 
to pass and repass between Kensington and Versailles. HoUand. 
Something was conceded on both sides ; and when the session 
of Parliament ended there seemed to be fair hopes of a set- 
tlement. And now the scene of the negotiation was again 
changed. Having been shifted from Prance to England, it 
was shifted from England to Holland. As soon as William 
had prorogued the Houses, he was impatient to be again in 
his native land. He felt all the glee of a schoolboy who is 
leaving harsh masters and quarrelsome comrades to pass the 
Ghristmas holidays at a happy home. That stern and com- 
posed face which had been the same in the pursuit at the 
Boyne and in the route at Landen, and of which the keenest 
politicians had in vain tried to read the secrets, now wore an 
expression but too intelligible. The English were not a little 
provoked by seeing their King so happy. Hitherto his 
annual visits to the Continent had been not only pardoned 
but approved. It was necessary that he should be at the 
head of his army. If he had left his people, it had been in 
order to put his life in jeopardy for their independence, their 
liberty, and their religion. But they had hoped that, when 
peace had been restored, when no call of duty required him 
to cross the sea, he would generally, during the summer and 
autumn, reside in his fair palaces and parks on the banks of 
the Thames, or travel from country seat to country seat, and 
from cathedral towm to cathedral town, making himself 
acquainted with every shire of his realm, and giving his 
hand to be kissed by multitudes of squires, clergymen and 
aldermen who were not likely ever to see him unless he came 
among them. It now appeared that he was sick of the noble 
residences which had descended to him fi‘om ancient princes ; 
that he was sick even of those mansions which the liberality 
of Parliament had enabled him to build and embellish ac- 
cording to his own taste; that he was sick of Windsor, of 
Eichmoiid, and of Hampton; that he x^i’oniised himself* no 
enjoyment from a progress through those flourishing and 
X)opulous counties which he had never seen, Yorkshire and 

“ Le Eoi d’Angieterre, Sire, ya tres foi.”— “ Si je I’ose dire aV. M., il est ties 
sinck^ementjusqu’ii present; et j'ose dire penetrant, et a Tesprit juste. li s’aper- 
qiie s’il entre nne fois en traite ayec ceyra Isientfit qu’oii barguigne si les 
Votre Majeste, il le tiendra de 1)011116 choses trainent trop de long.” July 8. 
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Norfolk, Ckeskire, Shropshire and Wox'cestershirev^ ^ ^ ^ W 
he was forced to be with ns he was wearj of ns, pining for 
his home, counting the hours to the ^xrorogatioii. As soon 
as the passing of the last bill of supply had set him at 
liberty, he turned his back on his English subjects: he 
hastened to his seat in Guelders, where, dming some months, 
he might be free from the annoyance of seeing English 
faces and hearing English words ; and he would mth diffi- 
culty tear himself away from his favourite spot when it 
became absolutely necessary that he should again ask for 
English money. 

Thus his subjects murmured; but, in spite of their mur- 
murs, he set off in high spirits. It had been arranged that 
Tallard should speedily follow him, and that the discussion 
in which they had been engaged at Kensington should be 
resumed at Loo. 

Heinsius, whose cooperation was indispensable, would be 
there. Portland too would lend his assistance. He had 
just returned. He had always considered his mission as an 
extraordinary mission, of which the object was to put the 
relations between the two great Western powers on a proper 
footing after a long series of years during which England 
had been sometimes the enemy, hut never the equal friend of 
Prance. His task had been well performed: and he now 
came back, leaving behind him the reputation of an excellent 
minister, firm yet cantious as to substance, dignified yet 
conciliating in manner. His last audience at Versailles was 
miusually long ; and no third person was present. Nothing 
could be more gracious than the language and demeanour 
of Lewis. He condescended to trace a route for the embassy, 
and insisted that Portland should make a circuit for the 
purpose of inspecting some of the superb fortresses of the 
French Netherlands. At every one of those fortresses the 
governors and engmeers had orders to pay every attention 
to the distinguished stranger. Salutes were everywhere 
fired to welcome him. A guard of honour was everywhere 
in attendance on him. He stopped during three days at 
Chantilly, and was entertained there by the Prince of Conde 
with all that taste and magnificence for which Chantilly had 
long been renowned. There were boar hunts in the morning 
and concerts in the evening. Every gentleman of the lega- 
tion had a gamekeeper specially assigned to him. The 
guests, who, in their own island were accustomed to give 
extravagant vails at every country house which they visited, 
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learned^ with admiration^ that His Highnesses servants were 
strictly forbidden to receive presents. At his Inxnrions table^ 
by a refinement of politeness, choice eider from the orchards 
ix)imd the Malvern Hills made its appearance in company 
with the Champagne and the Burgundy. 

Portland was welcomed by his master with all the kind- 
ness of old times. But that kindness availed nothing. For 
Albemarle was still in the royal household, and appeared to 
have been, during the last few months, making progress in 
the royal favour. Portland was angry, and the more angry 
because he could not but perceive that his enemies enjoyed 
his anger, and that even his friends generally thought it un- 
reasonable ; nor did he take any pains to conceal his vexation. 

But he was the very opposite of the vulgar crowd of courtiers 
who fawn on a master while they betray him. He neither 
disguised his ill humour, nor suffered it to interfere with the 
discharge of his duties. He gave his prince sullen looks, 
short answers, and faithful and strenuous services. His first 
wish, he said, was to retire altogether from public life. But 
he was sensible that, having borne a chief part in the nego- 
tiation on which the fate of Europe depended, he might be 
of use at Loo ; and, with devoted loyalty, though with a 
sore heart and a gloomy brow, he prepared to attend William 
thither. 

Before the King departed he delegated his power to nine Wiiliamis 
Lords Justices. The public was well pleased to find that 
Sunderland was not among them. Two new names appeared ’borough, 
in the list. That of Montague could excite no surprise. 

But that of Marlborough awakened many recollections and 
gave occasion to many speculations. He had once enjoyed a 
large measure of royal favour. He had then been dismissed, 
disgraced, imprisoned. The Princess Anne, for refusing to 
discard his wife, had been turned out of the pj^lace, and 
deprived of the honours which had often been enjoyed by 
persons less near to the throne. Ministers who were sup- 
posed to have great influence in the closet had vainly tried 
to overcome the dislike with which their master regarded 
the Churchills, It was not till he had been sometime recon- 
ciled to his sister in law that he ceased to regard her two 
favourite servants as his enemies. So late as the year 1696 
he had been heard to say, “ If I had been a private gentle- 
man, my Lord Marlborough and I must have measured 
swords.^^ All these things were now, it seemed, forgotten. 
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CHAP. Tlie Duke of Grioucester’s lionseliold liad just been arranged. 

^ XXIII. yet nine years old, and tlie civil list was 

burdened witli a heavy debt, fifteen thousand i)onnds was 
thought for the present a sufficient provision. The child’s 
literary education was directed by Buiaiet, with the title of. 
Preceptor. Marlborough was appointed Governor ; and the 
London Gazette announced his appjointrnent, not with official 
dryness, but in the fervid language of panegyric. He was at 
the same time again sworn a member of the Privy Council 
from wdiich he had been expelled with ignominy ; and he was 
honoured a few days later with a still higher mark of the 
King’s confidence, a seat at the board of Eegency. 

Some persons imagined that they saw in this strange re- 
conciliation a sign that the influence of Portland was on the 
wane, and that the influence of Albemarle was growing. For 
Marlborough had been many years at feud with Portland, 
and had even — a rare event indeed — ^been so much irritated 
as to speak of Portland in coarse and ungentlemanlilxe terms. 
With Albemarle, on the other hand, Marlborough had stu- 
diously ingratiated himself by all the arts which a mind 
singularly observant and sagacious could learn from a long 
experience in courts ; and it is possible that AJbemarle may 
have removed some difficulties. It is hardly necessary, 
however, to resort to that supposition for the purpose of 
explaining why so wise a man as William forced himself, 
after some delay caused by very just and natural resentment, 
to act wisely. His opinion of Marlborough’s character was 
probably unaltered. But he could not help perceiving that 
Marlborough’s situation was widely diflereiit from what it 
had been a few years before. That yoyj ambition, that very 
avarice, which had, in former times, impelled him to betra y 
two masters, were now sufficient securities for his fidelity to 
Ihe oi'der of things which had been established b}^ the Bill of 
Eights. If that order of things could be maintained invio- 
late, he could scarcely fail to be, in a few years, the greatest 
and wealthiest subject in Europe. His military and politi- 
cal talents might therefore now be used without any appre- 
hension that they would be turned against the government 
which used them. It is to be remembered too that he 
derived his importance less from his military and political 
talents, great as they were, than from the dominion which, 
through the instrumentality of his wife, he exercised over 
tbe mind, of the Princess. While he was on good terms with 
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tlie Court it was certain tliat slie wonld lend no countenance 
to any cabal which might attack either the title or the pre- 
rogatives of her brother in law. Confident that from this 
quarter, a quarter once the darkest and most stormy in the 
whole politica.1 horizon, nothing bnt snnshine and calm was 
BOW to be expected, William set out cheerfully on his expe- 
dition to his native country. 
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The Gazette -wMch. informed the public that the King bad 
set out for Holland announced also tlie names of tbe first 
members returned, in obedience to liis writ, by tbe con- 
stituteiit bodies of the Eealm. The history of those times 
has been so little studied that few persons are aware bow 
remarkable an epoch the general election of 1698 is in the 
history of the English Constitution. 

We have seen that the extreme inconvenience which bad 
resulted from the capricious and headstrong conduct of the 
House of Commons during the years immediately following 
the Eevolution had forced William to resort to a political 
machinery which bad been unloiown to his predecessors, 
and of which the nature and operation were but very im- 
perfectly understood by himself or by his ablest advisers. 
Eor the first time the administration was confided to a small 
body of statesmen, who, on all grave and pressing questions, 
agreed with each other and with the majority of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. The direction of war and of diplo- 
macy the King reserved to himself ; and his servants, con- 
scious that they were less versed than be in military afiairs 
and in foreign affairs, were content to leave to him tbe com- 
mand of the army, and to know only what be thought fit to 
communicate about tbe instructions which he gave to bis own 
ambassadors and about tbe conferences which be held with 
the ambassadors of other princes. But, with these important 
exceptions, tbe government was entrusted to what then be- 
gan to be called tbe Ministry. 

Tbe first English ministry was gradually formed ; nor is 
it possible to say quite precisely when it began to exist. 
But, on tbe whole, tbe date from which tbe era of ministries 
may most properly be reckoned is tbe day of tbe meeting of 
tbe Parliament after the general election of 1695. That 
election bad taken place at a time when peril and distress 
bad called forth all tbe best qualities of tbe nation. Tbe 
hearts of men were in tbe straggle against Prance for in- 
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dependence^, for liberty, and for tbe Pi’otestant religion. 
Everybody knew tbat sucb. a struggle conld not be carried 
on witbout large establisliments and heavy taxes. The 
government therefore could hardly ask for more than the 
country was ready to give. A House of Commons was 
chosen in which the Whig party had a decided preponder- 
ance. The leaders of that party had recently been raised, 
one by one, to the highest executive offices. The majority, 
therefore, readily arranged itself in admirable order under 
the ministers, and during three sessions gave them on almost 
every occasion a cordial support. The consequence was that 
the country was rescued from its dangerous position, and, 
when that Parliament had lived out its three years, enjoyed 
prosperity after a terrible commercial crisis, peace after a 
long and sanguinary war, and liberty united with order after 
civil troubles which had lasted during two generations, and 
in which sometimes order and sometimes liberty had been in 
danger of perishing. 

Such were the fruits of the general election of 1695. The 
ministers had flattered themselves that the general election 
of 1698 would be equally favourable to them, and that in the 
new Parliament the old Parliament would revive. "Nor is it 
strange that they should have indulged such a hope. Since 
they had been called to the direction of affairs everything had 
been changed, changed for the better, and changed chiefly 
by their wise and resolute policy, and by the firmness with 
which their party had stood by them. There was peace 
abroad and at home. The sentinels had ceased to watch by 
the beacons of Dorsetshire and Sussex. The merchant ships 
went forth without fear from the Thames and the Avon, 
Soldiers had been disbanded by tens of thousands. Taxes 
had been remitted. The value of all public and private 
securities had risen. Trade had never been so brisk. Credit 
had never been so solid. All over the kingdom the shop- 
keepers and the farmers, the artisans and the ploughmen, 
relieved, beyond all hope, from the daily and hourly misery 
of the clipped silver, were blessing the broad faces of the 
new shiUmgs and half crowns. The statesmen whose ad- 
ministration had been so beneficent might be pardoned if 
they expected the gratitude and confidence which they had 
frirly earned. But it soon became clear that they had seiwed 
their country only too well for their own interest. In 1695 
adversity and danger had made men amenable to that con- 
trol to which it is the glory of free nations, to submit them- 
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selyes, the control of superior minds* In 1698 prosperity 
and security had made men qneralotis^ fastidious and tin- 
manageable* The government was assailed with equal vio- 
lence from widely different quarters. The opposition, made 
up of Tories many of whom carried Toryism to the length of 
Jacobitism, and of discoittented Whigs some of whom carried 
Wliiggisni to the length of repnblieanisin, called itself the 
Country party, a name which had been popular before the 
words Whig and Tory were known in England. The ina- 
joiity of the late House of Commons, a majority which had 
saved the State, was nicknamed the Court party. The Tory 
gentry, who were powerful in a.ll the counties, had special 
grievances. The whole i^atronage of the govexmmont, they 
said, was in Whig hands. The old landed interest, the old 
Cavalier interest, had now no share in the favours of the 
Crown. Every public office, every bench of justice, every 
commission of Lieutenancy, was filled with Eoundheads. The 
Tory rectors and vicars were not less exasperated* They 
accused the men in power of systematically protecting and 
preferring Presbyterians, Latitudiiiarians, Arians, Sociniaiis, 
Deists, Atheists. An orthodox divine, a divine ■who held 
high the dignity of the priesthood and the mystical virtue of 
the sacraments, who thought schism as great a sin as theft 
and venerated the Icon as much as the Gospel, had no more 
chance of a bishopric or a deanery than a Papist I'eeusant. 
Such complaints as these were not likel}^ to call forth the 
sympathy of the Whig inalecontents. But there were three 
war cries in which all the enemies of the government, from 
Treiichard to Seymour, could join : hTo standing army ; No 
grants of Crown property ; and No Dutchmen. Multitudes 
of honest freeholders and freemen were weak enough to 
believe that, unless the land force, which had abeady been 
reduced below what the public safety required, were al- 
together disbanded, the nation would be enslaved, and that, 
if* the estates which the King had given away were resumed, 
ail direct taxes might be abolished. The animosity to the 
Dutch mingled itself* both with the animosity to standing 
armies and with the animosity to Crown grants. For a bri- 
gade of Dutch troops was part of the military establishment 
which was still kej)t up ; and it was to Dutch favourites that 
William had been most liberal of tlie royal domains. 

The elections, however, began auspiciously for the govern- 
ment. The first great contest was in Westminster. It must 
-be remembered that Westminster was then by far the great- 
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est city in the island^ except oisly the neighhoming city of 
London, and contained more than three times as large a 
population as Bristol or hforwich, which came next in size. 
The right of voting at Westminster was in the householders 
paying scot and lot ; and the householders paying scot and 
lot were many thousands. It is also to he observed that 
•their political education was m-neh farther advanced than 
that of the great majority of the electors of the Idngdom. A 
burgess in -a coniitry town, or a forty shilling freeholder in 
an agricnltnral district, then knew little abont public affairs 
except what he could learn from reading the Postman at the 
alehouse, and from hearing, on the 30th of January, the 
29th of May or the 5th of November, a- sermon in which 
questions of state were discussed with more zeal than sense. 
But the citizen of Westminster passed his days in the vi- 
cinity of the palace, of the public offices, of the houses of 
parliament, of the courts of law. He was familiar with 
the faces and voices of ministers, senators and judges. In 
anxious times he walked in the great Hall to pick u]p news. 
When there was an important trial, he looked into the Court 
of King’s Bench, and heard Cowper and Harcourt contend- 
ing, and Holt moderating between them. When there was 
an interesting debate in the House of Commons, he could at 
least squeeze himself into the lobby or the Court of Bequests, 
and hear who had spoken and how, and what were the 
numbers on the division. He lived in a region of coffee- 
houses, of booksellers’ shops, of clubs, of pamj)hlets, of news- 
papers, of theatres where poignant allusions to the most ex- 
citing questions of the day perpetually called forth applause 
and hisses, of pulpits where the doctrines of the High 
Churchman, of the Low Churchman, of the Nonjuror, of 
the Nonconformist, were explained and defended every Sun- 
day by the most eloquent and learned divines of every per- 
suasion. At that time, therefore, the metropolitan electors 
were, as a class, decidedly superior in intelligence and Imow- 
ledge to the provincial electors. 

Montague and Secretary Vernon were the ministerial can- 
didates for Westminster. They were ox^posed by Sir Henry 
Colt, a dull, surly, stubborn professor of patriotism, who tired 
everybody to death with his endless railing at staiidmg 
armies and placemen. The electors were summoned to meet 
on an open space just out of the streets. The first Lord of 
the Treasury and the Secretary of State appeared at the head 
of three thousand horsemen. Colt’s followers were almost all 
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OIL foot. He was a favonrite witli tlie keepers of potliouseSj 
and liad enlisted a strong body of porters and cbairnien. The 
two parties, after exchanging a good deal of abuse, came to 
blows. The adherents of the ministers were vietorions, put 
the adverse mob to the rout, and cudgelled Colt himself into 
a muddy ditch. The poll was taken in Westminster Hall. 
From the first there was no doubt of the result. But Colt 
tried to prolong the contest by bringing up a voter an hour. 
When it became clear that this artifice was employed for the 
purpose of causing delay, the i^eturning ofiicer took on himself 
the responsibility of closing the books, and of declaring Mon-^ 
tague andVernon duly elected. 

At Guildhall the Jimto was less fortunate. Three minis- 
terial aldermen were returned. But the fomth member, 
Sir John Meet, was not only a Tory, but was Governor of the 
old East India Company, and had distinguished himself by 
the pertinacity with which he had oj)posed the financial and 
commercial policy of the fibrst Lord of the Treasury, While 
Montague suffered the mortification of finding that his em- 
pire over the city was less absolute than he had imagined, 
Wharton, notwithstanding his acknowledged preeminence in 
the art of electioneering, underwent a succession of defeats 
in boroughs and counties for which he had expected to name 
the members. He failed at Brackley, at Malmesbury and at 
Cockermouth. He was imable to maintain possession even 
of his own strongholds, Wycombe and Aylesbuiy. He was 
beaten in Oxfordshire. The freeholders of Buckinghamshire, 
who had been true to him during many years, and who in 
1685, when the Whig party was in the lowest state of depres- 
sion, had, in spite of fraud and t}’Tanny, not only placed him 
at the head of the poll but put their second votes at his dis- 
posal, now rejected one of his candidates, and could hardly 
be induced to return the other, his own brother, by a very 
small majority. 

The elections for Exeter appear to have been in that age 
observed by the nation with peculiar interest. For Exeter 
was not only one of the largest and most thriving cities in 
the Kingdom, but was also the capital of the West of Eng- 
land, and was much frequented by the gentry of several 
counties. The franchise was popular. Party spirit ran high ; 
and the contests were among the fiercest and the longest of 
which there is any record in our history. Seymour had 
represented Exeter in the Parliament of James, and in the 
two first Parliaments of William. In 1695, after a struggle 
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of several weeks wMch. had attracted miicli attention not only 
here bnt on the Continent, he had been defeated by two Whig 
candidates, and forced to take refuge in a small borough. 
But times had changed. He was now returned in his absence 
by a large majority; and with him was joined another Tory 
less able and, if possible, more unprincipled than himself. 
Sir Bartholomew Shower. Shower had been notorious as 
one of the hangmen of James. When that cruel King was 
bent on punishing with death soldiers who deserted from the 
army which he kept up in defiance of the constitution, he 
found that he could expect no assistance from Holt, who was 
the Eecorder of London. Holt was accordingly removed. 
Shower was made Eecorder, and showed his gratitude for his 
promotion by sending to Tyburn men who, as every barrister 
in the Lins of Court loiew, were guilty of no offence at all. 
He richly deserved to have been excepted from the Act of 
Grace, and left to the vengeance of the laws which he had so 
foully perverted. The return which he made for the clemency 
which spared him was most characteristic. He missed no 
opportunity of thwarting and damaging the Government 
which had saved him from the gallows. Having shed inno- 
cent blood for the purpose of enabling James to keep up 
thirty thousand troops without the consent of Baiiiament, 
he now pretended to think it monstrous that William should 
keep up ten thousand with the consent of Parliament. That 
a great constituent body should be so forgetful of the past 
and so much out of humour with the j)resent as to take this 
base and hardhearted pettifogger for a patriot was an omen 
which might well justify the most gloomy prognostications. 

When the I’eturns were complete, it appeared that the Hew 
House of Commons contained an unusual number of men 
about whom little was known, and on whose support neither 
the government nor the opposition could with any confidence 
reckon. The ranks of the staunch ministerial Whigs were 
certainly much thinned ; but it did not ap^Dear that the Tory 
ranks were much fuller than before. That section of the re- 
presentative body which was Whiggish without being minis- 
terial had gained a great accession of strength, and seemed 
likely to have, during some time, the fate of the country in 
its hands. It was plain that the next session would be a 
trying one. Yet it was not impossible that the servants of 
the Crown might, by prudent management, succeed in ob- 
taining a working majority. Towards the close of August 
the statesmen of the Junto, disappointed and anxious but not 
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hoi^elesSj dispersed in order to lay in a stock of liealtli and 
vigour for the next parliamentary campaign. There wex’O 
races at that season in the neighbourhood of Winchenden^ 
Wharton’s seat in Buckinghamshire ; and a large j)arty as- 
sembled there, Oxford, Montague and Shrewsbury repaired 
to the muster. But Somers, whose chronic maladies, aggra- 
vated by sedulous application to judicial and jxolitical busi- 
ness, made it necessary for him to avoid crowds and luxurious 
banquets, retired to Tunbridge Wells, and tried to repair hi>s 
exhausted frame with the water of the sjxrings and the air of 
the heath. Just at this moment despatches of the gravest 
importance arrived from Guelders at Whitehall. 

The long negotiation touching the Spanish succession had 
at length been brought to a conclusion. Tallard had joined 
William at Loo, and had there met Heinsius and Portland. 
After much discussion, the price in consideration of which 
the House of Bourbon would consent to waive all claim to 
Spain and the Indies, and to support the pretensions of the 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria, was definitively settled. The 
Dauphin was to have the Province of Gnipuscoa, Naples, 
Sicily and some small Italian islands which were part of the 
Spanish monarchy. The Milanese was allotted to the Arch- 
duke Charles. As the Electoral Prince was still a child, it 
was agreed that Ms father, who was then governing the 
Spanish Netherlands as Viceroy, should be Eegent of Spain 
during the minority. Such was the first Partition Treaty, a 
treaty which has been during five generations confidently and 
noisily condemned, and for which scarcely any writer has 
ventured to offer even a timid apology, but wliich it may 
perhaps not be impossible to defend by grave and temperate 
argument. 

It was said, when first the terms of the Partition Treaty 
were made public, and has since been many times repeated, 
that the English and Dutch Governments, in making this 
covenant with Prance, were guilty of a violation of plighted 
faith. They had, it was afS.rmed, by a secret article of a 
Treaty of Alliance concluded in 1089, bound themselves to 
support the pretensions of the Emperor to the Spanish 
throne; and they now, in direct defiance of that article, 
agreed to an arrangement by which he was excluded from 
the Spanish throne. The truth is that the secret article will 
not, whether construed according to the letter or according 
to the spirit, bear the sense which has generally been put 
upon it. The stipulations of that article were introduced by 
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h preamble, in wbicli it was set forth, that the Dauphin was CHAP, 
preparing to assert by arms his claim to the great heritage 
which his mother had renounced, and that there was reason 
to believe that he also aspired to the dignity of King of the 
Romans. For these reasons, England and the States General, 
“onsideriiig the evil consequences which must follow if he 
'jhonld succeed in attaining either of his objects, promised to 
mx:>port with ail their power his Csesarean Majesty against 
the French and their adherents. Surely we cannot reason- 
ably interpret this engagement to mean that, when the 
dangers mentioned in the preamble had ceased to exist, when 
the eldest Archduke was King of the Romans, and when the 
Dauphin had, for the sake of peace, withdrawn his claim to 
the Spanish Cro^vn, England and the United Provinces would 
be bound to go to war for the purpose of sup)porting the 
<jause of the Emperor, not against the French but against 
his own grandson, against the only prince who could reign 
at Madrid without exciting fear and jealousy throughout all 
Ohristendom. 

While some persons accused William of breaking faith with 
the House of Austria, others accused him of interfering un- 
justly in the internal affairs of Spain. In the most ingenious 
and humorous political satire extant in our language, Arbuth- 
not’s History of John Bull, England and Holland are typified 
by a clothier and a linendraper, who take upon themselves to 
settle the estate of a bedridden old gentleman in their neigh- 
bourhood. They meet at the corner of his park with paper 
and pencils, a pole, a chain and a semicircle, measure his 
fields, calculate the value of his mines, and then proceed to 
his house in order to take an inventory of his plate and fur- 
niture. But this pleasantry, excellent as pleasantry, hardly 
deserves serious refutation. jSTo person who has a right to 
give any opinion at all about politics can think that the 
question, whether two of the greatest empires in the world 
should be virtually united so as to form one irresistible mass, 
was a question with which other states had nothing to do, a 
question about which other states could not take counsel to- 
gether without being guilty of impertinence as gross as that 
of a busybody in private life who should insist on being 
allowed to dictate the wills of other people. If the whole 
Spanish monarchy should pass to the House of Bourbon, it 
W' as highly probable that in a few years England would cease 
to be great and free, and that Holland would be a mere pro- 
vince of France. Such a danger England and Holland might 
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lawfully have averted by war; and it would be absurd to say 
that a danger which may be lawfully averted by war cannot 
lawfully be averted by peaceable means. If imtions are so 
deeply interested in a question that they would be justified in 
resorting to arms for the purpose of settling it^ they must 
surely be sufficiently interested in it to be justified in re- 
sorting to amicable arrangements for the purpose of settling 
it. Yet, strange to say, a multitude of writers who have 
warmly praised the English and Dutch governments for 
waging a long and bloody war in order to prevent the ques- 
tion of the Spanish succession from being settled in a manner 
prejudicial to them, have severely blamed those governments 
for trying to attain the same end without the shedding of a 
drop of blood, without the addition of a crown to the 
taxation of any country in Christendom, and without a 
moment's interruption of the trade of the world by land ox* 
by sea. 

It has been said to have been unjust that three states 
should have combined to divide a fourth state without its 
own consent; and, in recent times, the partition of the 
Spanish monarchy which was meditated in 1698 has been 
compared to the greatest political crime which stains the 
history of modern Europe, the partition of Poland. But 
those who hold such language cannot have well considered 
the nature of the Spanish monarchy in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. That monarchy was not a body pervaded by one prin- 
ciple of vitality and sensation. It was an assemblage of 
distinct bodies, none of which had any strong sympathy with 
the rest, and some of which had a positive antipathy for each 
other. The partition planned at Loo was therefore the very 
opposite of the partition of Poland. The partition of Poland 
was the partition of a nation. It was such a partition as is 
effected by hacking a living man limb from limb. The par- 
tition planned at Loo was the partition of an ill governed 
empire which was not a nation. It was such a partition as 
is effected by setting loose a drove of slaves who have been 
fastened together with collars and handcuffs, and whose union 
has produced only pain, inconvenience and mutual disgust. 
There is not the slightest reason to believe that the Nea- 
politans would have preferred the Catholic King to the 
Dauphin, or that the Lombards would have preferred the 
Catholic King to the Archduke. How little the Guipuscoans 
would have disliked separation from Spain and annexation to 
Prance we may judge from the fact that, a few years later 
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fche States of Guipuscoa aetnally offered to transfer tlieir CHAP, 
allegiance to France on condition that their pecnliar fran- 
chises should be held sacred. 

One wound the partition would undoubtedly have inflicted, 
a wound on the Castilian pride. But surely the pride which 
a nation takes in exercising over other nations a blighting 
and withering dominion, a dominion without prudence or 
energy, without justice or mercy, is not a feeling entitled to 
much respect. And even a Castilian- who was not greatly 
deficient in sagacity must have seen that an inheritance 
claimed by two of the greatest potentates in Europe could 
hardly pass entire to one claimant; that a partition was 
therefore aU but inevitable ; and that the question was in 
truth merely between a partition effected by friendly com- 
promise and a partition effected by means of a long and 
devastating war. 

There seems, therefore, to be no ground at all for pro- 
nouncing the terms of the Treaty of Loo unjust to the 
Emperor, to the Spanish monarchy considered as a whole, or 
to any part of that monarchy. Whether those terms were or 
were not too favourable to France is quite another question. 

It has often been maintained that she would have gained 
more by permanently annexing to herself Guipuscoa, Naples, 
and Sicily, than by sending the Duke of Anjou or the Duke 
of Berry to reign at the Escurial. On this point, however, if 
on any point, respect is due to the opinion of William. That 
he thoroughly understood the politics of Europe is as certain 
as that jealousy of the greatness of France was with him a 
passion, a ruling passion, almost an infirmity. Before we 
blame him, therefore, for making large concessions to the 
power which it was the chief business of his life to keep 
within bounds, we shall do well to consider whether those 
concessions may not, on close examination, be found to be 
rather apx^arent than real. The truth is that they were so, 
and were well known to be so both by William and by 
Lewis. 

Naples and Sicily formed indeed a noble kingdom, fertile, 
populous, blessed with a delicious climate, and excellently 
situated for trade. Such a kingdom, had it been contiguous 
to Provence, would indeed have been a most formidable addi- 
tion to the French monarchy. But a glance at the map 
ought to have been sufficient to undeceive those who ima- 
gined that the great antagonist of the House of Bourbon 
could be so weak as to lay the liberties of Europe at the feet 
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of that house. A King of Prance wonld, hj acquiring tern 
tories in the south of Italy, have really bound himself* over t< 
keep the peace ; for, as soon as he was at war with his neigh 
hours, those territories were certain to be worse than usele.^ 
to him. They were hostages at the inex’cy of his eneiiiie; 
It would be easy to attack them. It would be hardly possil)! 
to defend them. A French army sent to them by land woul 
have to force its way through the j)asses of the iJps, throng] 
Piedmont, through Tuscany, and through the Pontifica 
States, in opposition probably to great German armies. J 
French fleet would run great risk of being intercepted an< 
destroyed by the squadrons of England and Holland. Of al 
this Lewis was perfectly aware. He repeatedly declared thai 
he should consider the kingdom of the Two Sicilies as n 
source, not of strength, but of weakness. He accepted it al 
last with mui-murs: he seems to have intended to make if 
over to one of his younger grandsons ; and he would beyond 
all doubt have gladly given it in exchange for a thirtieth part 
of the same area in the Netherlands.*^ But in the Nether- 
lands England and Holland were determined to allow him 
nothing. What he really obtained in Italy was little more 
than a splendid provision for a cadet of his house. Gui- 
puscoa was then in truth the price in consideration of which 
France consented that the Electoral Prince of Bavaria should 
be Kiug of Spain and the Indies. Guipuseoa, though a small, 
was doubtless a valuable province, and was in a military point 
of view highly important. But Guipuseoa was not in the 
Netherlands. Guipuseoa would not make Lewis a more for- 
midable neighbour to England or to the United Pxwinces. 


^ I will quote from tlie despatches of 
Le’v^’is to Tallard three or four passages 
which show that the value of the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies was quite justly 
appreciated at Versailles. “ A Tegard 
du royaiune de Naples et do Sicile le roi 
d’Augleterre objectera que les places cle 
ces etats entre mes mains me reudronfc 
maitre du commerce de la Mediteranee. 
Vous poiirrez en ee cas laisser entendre, 
comme de vous meme, qu’il serait si 
difdcile de conserver ces royaumes unis 
a ma couronne, que les d^penses neces- 
sairespoury envoyer des secoiu’s seraient 
si grands, et qu’autrefois il a tant coute 
a la France pour les maintenir dans son 
oheissance, que vraisemblahlement j’<^tah- 
lirois un roi pour les gouverner, et quo 
peut-etre ce serait le partago dhxn de mes 
petits-fils qui voudroit r<^gner indepen- 
damment.” April 1698., Les roy- 


aumes de Naples et de Sicile ne peuvent 
so regarder comme un partage doiit mon 
fils puisse se eontenter pour liii tenir 
lieu de tons ses droits. Les exemplcs du 
passe if ont que trop appris conibieu ces 
etats content a la France, le pen dhitilite 
dont iis sont pour elle, et la diffieulte de 
les conserver.’’ May 16. 1G98. “ de con- 
sidere la cession do ces royaumes comme 
line source contiimelle do depen .ses et 
d’embarras. II n’on a que trop coute a 
la France pour les conserver ; cd. 1’ expe- 
rience a fait voir la necessite indispen- 
sable d'y entreteiiir toiijours des troupes, 
et d’y envoyer incessainmeiit des vais- 
seaux, et conibieu toutes ecs peiiies out 
et4 imitiics.” May 29. 1698. It would 
be easy to cite other passages of the same 
kind. But tliose are sufficient to vindi* 
cate what I have said in the text. 
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Aiidj if tlie Treaty should be broken offi^ if the vast Spanish 
6iDi:)ire should be struggled for and torn in pieces by the rival 
races of Bourbon and Hapsburg, was it not possible, was it 
not probable, that France might lay her iron grasp, not on 
Guipuscoa alone, but on Luxemberg and Namur, on Hainault, 
Brabant and Antwerp, on Manders East and West? Was 
it certain that the united forces of all her neighbours 
would be sufficient to compel her to relinquish her prey? 
Was it not certain that the contest would be long and ter- 
rible ? And would not the English and Dutch think them- 
selves most fortunate if, after many bloody and costly cam- 
X^aigns, the French King could be compelled to sign a treaty, 
the same, word for word, with that which he was ready 
uncompelled to sign now? 

William, firmly relying on his own judgment, had not yet, 
in the whole course of this momentous negotiation, asked 
the advice or employed the agency of any English minister* 
But the treaty could not be formally concluded without the 
instrumentality of one of the Secretaries of State and of the 
Great Seal. Portland was directed to write to Vernon. The 
King himself wrote to the Chancellor. Somers was autho- 
rised to consult any of his colleagues whom he might think 
fit to be entrusted with so high a secret; and he was re- 
quested to give his own opinion of the proposed arrange- 
ment. If that opinion should be favourable, not a day must 
be lost. The King of Spain might die at any moment, and 
could hardly live till the winter. Full powers must be sent 
to Loo, sealed, but with blanks left for the names of the 
plenipotentiaries. Strict secresy must be observed ; and care 
must be taken that the clerks whose duty it was to draw up 
the necessary documents should not entertain any suspicion 
of the importance of the work which they were performing. 

The despatch from Loo found Somers at a distance fi:om 
aU his x)olitical friends, and ahnost incapacitated by infirmities 
and by remedies from attending to serious business, his deli- 
cate frame worn out by the labours and vigils of many months, 
his head aching and giddy with the first draught" from the 
chalybeate spring. He roused himself, however, and promptly 
communicated by writing with Shrewsbury and Orford. 
Montague and Vernon came down to Tunbridge Wells, and 
conferred fully with him. The opinion of the leading Whig 
statesmen was communicated to the King in a letter, which 
v/as not many months later placed on the records of Paiiia- 
incjit. These statesmen entirely agreed with William in 
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wisliing to see the question of the Spanish succession speedily 
and peaceably settled. They apprehended that, if Charles 
should die leaving that question unsettled, the immense 
power of the French King and the geographical situation of 
his dominions would enable him to take immediate posses- 
sion of the most important joarts of the great inheritance. 
"WTiether he was likely to venture on so bold a course, and 
whether, if he did venture on it, any continental government 
would have the means and the spirit to withstand him, were 
questions as to which the English ministers, with unfeigned 
deference, submitted their opinion to that of their master, 
whose knowledge of the interests and tempers of all the 
courts of Europe was unrivalled. But there was one im- 
portant point which must not be left out of consideration, 
and about which his servants might pei*haps be better in- 
formed than himself, the temper of their own country. It 
was, the Chancellor wrote, their duty to tell His Majesty 
that the recent elections had indicated the public feeling in 
a mamier which had not been expected, but which could not 
be mistaken. The spirit which had borne the nation up 
through nine years of exertions and sacrifices seemed to be 
dead. The people were sick of taxes : they hated the thought 
of war. As it would, in such circumstances, be no easy 
matter to form a coalition capable of resisting the preten- 
sions of France, it was most desirable that she should be in- 
duced to withdraw those pretensions ; and it was not to be 
expected that she would withdraw them without securing for 
herself a large compensation. The principle of the Treaty 
of Loo, therefore, the English ministers cordially approved. 
But whether the articles of that treaty were or were not too 
favourable to the House of Bourbon, and whether the House 
of Bourbon was likely faithfully to observe them, were ques- 
tions about which Somers delicately hinted that he and his 
colleagues felt some misgivings. They had their fears that 
Lewis might be playing false. They had their fears also 
that, possessed of Sicily, he would be master of the trade of 
the Levant ; and that, possessed of Guipuscoa, he would be 
able at any moment to push an army into the heart of Castile. 
But they had been reassured by the thought that their sove- 
reign thoroughly understood this department of politics, that 
he had fully considered all these things, that he had neglected 
no precaution, and that the concessions which he had made 
to France were the smallest which could have averted the 
calamities impending over Christendom. It was added that 
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the seryice wliich His Majesty had rendered to the House of 
Bavaria gave him a right to ask for some return. Would it . 
be too much to expect^ from the gratitude of the prince who 
was soon to be a great king^ some relaxation of the rigorous 
system which excluded the English trade jfrom the Spanish 
colonies ? Such a relaxation would greatly endear His 
Majesty to his subjects. 

With these suggestions the Chancellor sent off the powers 
which the King wanted. They were drawn up by Vernon 
with his own hand, and sealed in such a manner, that no 
subordinate officer was let into the secret. Blanks were left, 
as ihe King had directed, for the names of two Commis- 
sioners. But Somers gently hinted that it would be proper 
to fill those blanks with the names of persons who were 
English by naturalisation, if not by birth, and who would 
therefore be responsible to Parliament. 

The King now had what he wanted from England. The 
peculiarity of the Batavian polity threw some difficulties in 
his way : but every difficulty yielded to his authority and to 
the dexterous management of Heinsius. And in truth the 
treaty could not but be favourably regarded by the States 
General; for it had been carefully framed with the especial 
object of preventing Erance from obtaining any accession of 
territory or influence on the side of the Netherlands ; and 
Dutchmen, who remembered the terrible year when the camp 
of Lewis had been pitched between Utrecht and Amsterdam, 
were delighted to find that he was not to add to his do- 
minions a single fortress in their neighbourhood, and were 
quite willing to buy him off with whole provinces under the 
Pyrenees and the Apennines. The sanction both of the 
federal and of the provincial governments was given with 
ease and expedition; and in the evening of the 4th of Sep- 
tember 1698, the treaty was signed. As to the blanks in the 
English powers, William had attended to his Chancellor’s 
suggestion, and had inserted the names of Sir Joseph Wil- 
liamson, minister at the Hague, a bom Englishman, and of 
Portland, a naturalised Englishman. The Grand Pensionary 
and seven other Commissioners signed on behalf of the 
United Provinces. TaUard alone signed for Prance. He 
seems to have been extravagantly elated by what seemed to 
be the happy issue of the negotiation in which he had borne 
so great a part, and in his next despatch to Lewis boasted of 
the new treaty as destined to be the most famous that had 
been made during many centuries. 
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William, too, was well pleased ; and lie liad reason to be 
, so. Had the King of Spain died, as all men expected, before 
the end of that year, it is highly probable that France would 
have kept faith with England and the United Provinces ; and 
it is almost certain that, if France had kept faith the treaty 
would have been carried into effect without any serious oppo- 
sition in any quarter. The Emperor might have complained 
and threatened; but he must have submitted; for what 
could he do? He had no fleet; and it was therefore im- 
possible for him even to attempt to possess himself of Castile, 
of Arragon, of Sicily, of the Indies, in opposition to the united 
navies of the three greatest maritime j)Owers in the world. 
In fact, the only part of the Spanish empire which he could 
hope to seize and hold by force against the will of the con- 
federates of Loo was the Milanese ; and the Milanese the 
confederates of Loo had agreed to assign to his family. He 
iTould scarcely have been so mad as to disturb the peace of 
the world when the' only thing which he had any chance ot 
. gaining by war was offered him without war. The Castilians 
^rould doubtless have resented the dismemberment of the 
unwieldy body of which they formed the head. But they 
would have perceived that by resisting they were much more 
likely to lose the Indies than to preserve Guipuscoa. As to 
Italy, they could no more make war there than in the moon. 
Thus the crisis which had seemed likely to produce an 
European war of ten years would have produced nothing 
worse than a few angry notes and plaintive manifestoes. 

Both the confederate Kings wished their compact to remain 
a secret while their brother Charles lived, and it probably 
would have remained a secret, had ifc been confided only to 
the English and French Ministers. But the institutions of 
the United Provinces were not weU fitted for the purposes of’ 
(•oncealment. It had been necessary to trust so many depu- 
ties and magistrates that rumours of what had been passing 
at Loo got abroad. Quiros, the Spanish Ambassador at the 
Hague, followed the trail with such skill and perseverance 
that he discovered, if not the whole truth, yet enough to fur- 
nish materials for a despatch -which produced much irritation 
and alarm at Madrid. A council was summoned, and sate 
long in deliberation. The gTandees of the proudest of Courts 
could hardly fail to perceive that their next sovereign, be he 
who he might, would find it impossible to avoid sacrificing a 
part of his defenceless and widely scattered empire in order 
to preserve the rest; they could not bear to think that a 
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single fori, a single islet, in any of the four quarters of the \ 
world, was abont to escape from the snllen domination of 
Castile. To this sentiment all the passions and prejudices of 
the haughty race were subordinate. ^^We are ready,^’ such 
was the phrase then in their mouths, ^^to go to any body, to 
go to the Dauphin, to go to the Devil, so that we all go toge- 
ther.’’ Ill the hope of averting the threatened dismember- 
ment, the Spanish ministers advised their master to adopt a,s 
his heir tlie candidate whose pretensions it was understood 
that France, England and Holland were inclined to support. 

The advice was taken 5 and it was soon everywhere known 
that His Catholic Majesty had solemnly designated as his 
successor his nephew Francis Joseph, Electoral Prince of 
Bavaria. France protested against this arrangement, not, as 
far as can now be judged, because she meant to violate the 
Treaty of Loo, but because it would have been difficult for 
her, if she did not protest, to insist on the full execution of 
that treaty. Had she silently acquiesced in the nomination 
of the Electoral Prince, she would have appeared to admit 
that the Dauphin’s pretensions were unfounded ; and, if she 
admitted the Dauphin’s pretensions to be unfounded, she 
could not, without flagrant injustice, demand several pro- 
vinces as the price in consideration of which she would con- 
sent to waive those pretensions. Meanwhile the confederates 
had secured the cooperation of a most important person, the 
Elector of Bavaria, who was actually Governor of the Nether- 
lands, and was likely to be in a few months, at farthest, 

Eegent of the whole Spanish Monarchy. He w^as perfectly 
sensible that the consent of France, England and Holland to 
his son’s elevation was worth purchasing at almost any cost, 
and, with much alacrity, promised that, when the time came, 
he would do all in his power to facilitate the execution of 
the Treaty of Partition. He was indeed bound by the 
strongest ties to the confederates of Loo. They had, by a 
secret article, added to the treaty, agreed that, if the Elec- 
toral Prince should become King of Spain, and then die with- 
out issue, his farther should be his heir. The news that 
young Francis Joseph had been declared heir to the throne of 
Spain was w’^elcome to all the Potentates of Europe with the 
single exception of his grandfather the Emperor. The vexation 
and indignation of Leopold were extreme. But there could 
be no doubt that, graciously or migraciously, he would submit. 

It would have been madness in him to contend against all 
Western Europe on land; and it was physically impossible 
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for Iiim to wage war on tlie Baa. William was tlierefbre able 
to indulge, during some weeks, tbe pleasing belief that lie 
had by skill and firmness averted from the civilised world a 
general war which had lately seemed to be iinminent, and 
that he had secured the great community of nations against 
the undue predominance of one too powerful member. 

But the pleasure and the pride with which he contemplated 
the success of his foreign policy gave place to very dififerent 
feelings, as soon as he again had to deal with oiir domestic 
factions. And, indeed, those vfho most revere liis memory, 
must acknowledge that, in dealing with these factions, he did 
not, at this time, show his wonted statesmanship. For a wise 
man, he seems never to have been sufficiently aware how 
much offence is given by discourtesy in small things. His 
ministers had apprised him that the result of the elections 
had been imsatisfactory, and that the temper of the new 
representatives of the people would require much manage- 
ment. TJufortmiately he did not lay this intimation to heart. 
He had by proclamation fixed the opening of the Parliament 
for the 29th of November. This was then considered as a 
very late day. For the London season began together with 
Michaelmas Term ; and, even during the war, the King lia-d 
scarcely ever failed to receive the compliments of his faithful 
Lords and Commons on the f5th of November, the anniversary 
both of his birth and of his memorable landing. The nu- 
merous members of the House of Commons who wex*e in 
toivn, having their time on their hands, formed cabals, and 
heated themselves and each other by miiniiuiing at his par- 
tiality for the country of his biiHi. He had been off to 
Holland, they said, at the eaaiiest possible moment. He was 
now lingering in Holland till the latest possible moment. 
This was not the worst. The 29th of November came : but 
the King was not come. It was necessary that the Lords 
Justices should prorogue the Parliament till the 6th of De- 
cember. The delay was imputed, and justly, to adverse winds* 
But the malecontents asked, with some reason, whether His 
Majesty had not laiovui that there were often gales from the 
West in the German Ocean, and whether, when he had made a 
solemn appointment with the Estates of his Eealm for a par- 
ticular day, he ought not to have arranged things in such a 
way that nothing short of a miracle could have prevented 
him from keeping that appointment. 

Thus the ill humour wlxicli a large proportion of the new 
legislators had brought up from their country seats became 
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more and more acrid eyery day, till they entered on their 
fanctions. One question was much agitated during this lui- — I 

pleasant interyal. Who was to be Speaker? The Junto 
wished to place Sir Thomas Littleton in the chair. He was speaker 
one of their ablest, most zealous and most steadfast friends ; 
and had been, both in the House of Commons and at the 
Board of Treasury, an invaluable second to Montague. There 
was reason indeed to expect a strong opposition. That Little- 
ton was a Whig, was a grave objection to him in the opinion 
of the Tories. That he was a placeman, and that he was for 
a standing army, were grave objections to him in the opinion 
of many who were not Tories. But nobody else came for- 
ward. The health of the late S|)eaker Foley had failed. Mus- 
grave was talked of in coffeehouses : but the rumour that he 
would be proposed soon died away. Seymom'^s name was in 
a few mouths : but Se3n.nour’s day had gone by. He still 
possessed, indeed, those advantages which had once made 
him the first of the country gentlemen of England ; illus- 
trious descent, ample fortune, ready and weighty eloquence, 
perfect familiarity with parliamentary business. But all these 
things could not do so much to raise him as his moral character 
did to drag him down. Haughtiness such as his, though it 
could never have been liked, might, if it had been united with 
elevated sentiments of virtue and honour, have been pardoned. 

But of all the forms of pride, even the pride of upstart wealth 
not excepted, the most offensive is the pride of ancestry when 
found in company with sordid and ignoble vices, greediness, 
mendacity, knavery and impudence ; and such was the pride 
of Seymour. Many, even of those who were well pleased to 
see the ministers galled by his keen and skilful rhetoric, 
remembered that he had sold himself more than once, and 
suspected that he was impatient to sell himself again. On 
the very eve of the opening of Parliament, a little tract en- 
titled ^^Considerations on the Choice of a Speaker’^ was 
widely circulated, and seems to have produced a great sensa- 
tion. The writer cautioned the representatives of the people, 
at some length, against Littleton ; and then, in even stronger 
language, though more concisely, against Se3Tnour : but did 
not suggest any third person. The sixtli of December came, 
and found the Country party, as it called itself, still unpro- 
vided with a candidate. The King, who had not been many 
hours in London, took his seat in the House of Lords. The 
Commons were summoned to the bar, and were directed to 
choose a Speaker. They returned to their Chamber. Har- 
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proposed Littleton; and the proposition was seconded 
hv Sneneer: l^o other person was put m nomination: hut 
there was a warm debate of two hours. Seymour, exaspe- 
rated by finding that no party was inclined to support his 
pretensions, spoke with extravagant violence. He who con d 
weh remember the military despotism o± Cromwell, who hau 
been an active politician in the days of the Cabal, and who 
had seen his oivn heantifnl county turned into a Golgotha 
bv the Bloody Circuit, declared that the liberties of the na- 
tion had never been in greater danger than at that moment, 
and that their doom wonld be fixed if a courtier were called 
to the chair. The opposition insisted on dividing Harting- 
ton’s motion was carried by tu^o hundred and forty-two votes 
to a hundred and thirty-five, Littleton himself, according to 
the childish old usage which has descended to onr times, 
voting in the minority. Three days later, he was presented 

and approved. ^ „„ . 

Tlie Kin^ tlien spoke from Hs tkroiie. He declared ms 
firm conviction that the Houses were disposed to do what- 
ever was necessary for the safety, honour and happiness of 
th« kingdom; and he asked them for nothing more. When 
they came to consider the military and naval establishments, 
they would remember that, unless England were secure from 
attack, she could not continue to hold the high place which 
she had won for herself among European powers : trade 

wonld languish; her credit wonld fail ; and even her internal 
tvanquillity would be in danger. He also eiqiressed a hope 
+lrif some progress would be made in tlie discharge of the 
co“trStSl am-ing fl-e wax. “ I tlanV’ ^0 -d, ■■ au 
Eno-lish Parliament can never make suen a mistake as not to 

hold sacred aB Parliamentary engagements.” _ 

The speech appeared to be wnH received ; and dmmg a 
' short time William flattered himself that the great fault, as 
he considered it, of the preceding session wouldfre repaired, 
that the army wonld be augmented, and that he should 
be able at tbc important conjuncture which was approach- 
hi<-, to speak to foreign powers in tones of authority, and es- 
iieciafly to keep Prance steady to her _ engagements. The 
Whi<^s of the Junto, better acquainted with the temper of tn® 
coTintry and of tlie new House of Coinnions, pronoimced it 
impossible to carry a vote for a land force of more than ten 
thousand men. Ten thousand men would probably be ob- 
tained if His Majesty would authorise his servants to ask in 
i,;a ntiiTiA tor that number, and to declare tliat with a smaller 
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aumber lie could not answer for tbe public safety. William^, xxiv* 
firmly convinced tbat twenty tbousand would be too few^ — 1 

I'efused to make or empower otbers to make a proposition 
wliicli seemed to him absurd and disgraceful. Thus, at a 
moment at which it was peculiarly desirable that all who 
bore a part in the executive administration should act cor- 
dially together, there was serious dissension between him 
and his ablest councillors. For that dissension neither he 
nor they can be severely blamed. They were differently 
situated, and necessarily saw the same objects from different 
points of view. He, as was natural, considered the question 
chiefly as an Eurox^ean question. They, as was natural, con- 
sidered it chiefly as an English question. They had found 
the antipathy to a standing army insurmountably strong 
even in the late Parliament, a Parliament disposed to place 
large confidence in them and in their master. In the new 
Parliament that antipathy amounted almost to a mania. 

That liberty, law, property, could never be secured while the 
Sovereign had a large body of regular troops at Ms command 
in time of peace, and that of all regular troops foreign troops 
were the most to be dreaded, had, during the recent elections, 
been repeated in every tomi hall and market place, and 
scrawled upon every dead wall. The reductions of the pre- 
ceding year, it was said, even if they had been honestly car- 
ried into effect, would not have been sufficient ; and they ha;d 
not been honestly carried into effect. On this subject the 
mmisters pronounced the temper of the Commons to be such 
that, if any person high in office were to ask for what His 
Majesty thought necessary, there would assuredly be a violent 
explosion: the majority would probably be provoked into 
disbanding all that remained of the army; and the kingdom 
would be left without a single soldier. William, however, 
could not be brought to believe that the case was so hopeless. 

He listened too eagerly to some secret adviser, — Sunderland 
was probably the man, — who accused Mpntague and Somers of 
cowardice and insincerity. They had, it was whispered in the 
royal ear, a majority whenever they really wanted one. They 
were bent upon placing their friend Littleton in the Speaker’s 
chair ; and they had carried their point triumphantly. They 
would carry as triumphantly a vote for a respectable military 
establishment if the honour of their master and the safety of 
their comitry were as dear to them as the petty interest of 
their own faction. It was to no purpose that the King was 
told, what was nevertheless perfectly true, that not one half 
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of tlie members wlio liacl voted for Littleton couldj by any 
aat or eloquence^ be induced to vote for an augmentation of 
the land force. Wbile be was urging bis ministers to stand 
up manfully against tbe popular prejudice, and wbile they 
were respectfully representing to bim tbat by so standing up 
they should only make tbat prejudice stronger and more 
noxious, tbe day came wbicb tbe Coinmons bad fixed for 
taking tbe royal speecb into consideration. Tbe House re- 
solved itself into a Committee. Tbe great question was 
instantly raised; Wbat xmovision should be made for tbe 
defence of tbe realm? It was naturally expected that the 
confidential advisers of tbe crown would propose sometliing. 
As they remained silent, Harley took tbe lead wbicb properly 
belonged to them, and moved that tbe army should not ex- 
ceed seven thousand men. Sir Charles Sedley suggested ten 
thousand. Yernon, who was present, was of opinion tbat 
this number would have been carried if it had been proposed 
by one who was known to speak on behalf of the Eing, But 
few members cared to support an amendment wbicb was 
certain to be less pleasing to their constituents, and did not 
appear to be more pleasing to the Court, than tbe original 
motion. Harley’s resolution passed tbe Committee. On tbe 
morrow it was reported and approved. The House also re- 
solved tbat all tbe seven thousand men who were to be 
retained should be natural born English subjecLs. Other 
votes were carried without a single division either in the 
Committee or when tbe mace was on tbe table. 

The King’s indignation and vexation were extreme. He 
was angiy v/itb tbe opposition, with the ministers, with all 
England. The nation seemed to him to be under a judicial 
infatuation, blind to dangers which Ms sagacity perceived to 
be real, near and formidable, and morbidly apprehensive oi 
dangers which bis conscience told bim were no dangers at all. 
Tbe perverse islanders were willing to trust everything that 
was most j)recious M them, their mdependeiice, their pro- 
perty, their laws, their religion, to tbe moderation and good 
faith of Prance, to tbe winds and tbe waves, to the steadiness 
and expertness of battalions of ploughmen commanded by 
squbes; and yet they were afraid to trust bim with the 
means of protecting them lest be should use those means for 
tbe destruction of tbe liberties which be bad saved from ex- 
treme peril, wbicb be bad fenced with new securities, which 
be bad defended with tbe hazard of bis life, and which from 
the day of bis accession be bad never once violated. He was 
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attaclied;, and not witliont reason, to the Blue Dutch Foot 
Guards, That brigade had served under him for many years, 
and had been eminently distinguished by courage, discipline 
and fidelity. In December 1688 that brigade had been the 
first in his army to enter the English capital, and had been 
entrusted with the important duty of occupying Wliitehall 
and guarding the person of James. Eighteen months later, 
that brigade had been the first to plunge into the waters of 
the Boyne. Nor had the conduct of these veteran soldiers 
been less exemplary in their quarters than in the field. The 
vote which required the King to discard them merely because 
they were what he himself was seemed to him a personal 
affront. All these vexations and scandals he imagined that 
his ministers might have averted, if they had been more soli- 
citous for his honour and for the success of his great schemes 
of policy, and less solicitous about their own popularity. They, 
on the other hand, continued to assure him, and, as far as can 
now be judged, to assure him with perfect truth, that it was 
altogether out of their power to effect what he vrished. Some- 
thing they might perhaps be able to do. Many members of 
the House of Commons had said in private that seven thou- 
sand men was too small a number. If His Majesty would let 
it be understood that he should consider those who should 
vote for ten thousand as having done him good service, there 
might be hopes. But there could be no hope if gentlemen 
found that by voting for ten thousand they should please no- 
body, that they should be held up to the counties and towns 
which they represented as turncoats and slaves for going so far 
to meet his wishes, and that they should be at the same time 
frowned upon at Kensington for not going farther. The King 
was not to be moved. He had been too great to sint into 
littleness without a struggle. He had been the soul of two 
great coalitions, the dread of France, the hope of all op- 
pressed nations. And was he to be degraded into a mere 
puppet of the Harleys and the Howes, a petty prince who 
could neither help nor hurt, a less formidable enemy and less 
valuable ally than the Elector of Brandenburg or the Duke 
of Savoy? His spirit, quite as arbitrary and impatient of 
control as that of any of his predecessors, Stuart, Tudor, or 
Plantagenet, swelled high against this ignominious bondage. 
It was well known at Versailles that he was cruelly mortified 
and incensed ; and, during a short time, a strange hope was 
cherished there that, in the heat of his resentment, he might 
be induced to imitate his uncles, Charles and James, to con- 
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elude anotlier treaty of Dover, and to sell liimself into vas- 
salage for a subsidy wliich might make liiin independent of 
Ids niggardly and mutinous Parliament. Such a* subsidy, it 
was thought, might be disguised under the name of a com - 
pensation for the little principality of Orange which Lewis 
had long been desirous to purchase even at a fancy price. 
A despatch was drawn up, containing a paragraph by which 
Tallard was to be apprised of his master^s views, and in- 
structed not to hazard any distinct i>roposition, but to try 
the effect of cautious and delicate insinuations, and, if pos- 
sible, to draw William on to speak first. This paragraph 
was, on second thoughts, cancelled ; but that it should ever 
have been written must be considered a most significant cir- 
cumstance. 

It may with confidence be affirmed that William would 
never have stooped to be the pensioner of Prance : but it was 
vith difficulty that he was, at this conjuncture, dissuaded 
from throwing up the government of England. When first 
he threw out hints about retiring to the Continent, his min- 
isters imagined that he was only trying to frighten them into 
making a desperate effort to obtain for him an efficient army. 
But they soon saw reason to believe that he was in earnest. 
That he was in earnest, indeed, can hardly be doubted. Por, 
in a confidential letter to Heinsius, whom he could have no 
motive for deceiving, he intimated his intention very clearly. 

I foresee,’^ he writes, that I shall be driven to take an ex- 
treme course, and that I shall see you again in Holland sooner 
than I had imagined/’ In fact he had resolved to go down 
to the Lords, to send for the Commons, and to make his last 
speech from the throne. That speech he actually prepai'ed 
and had it translated. He meant to tell his hearers that he 
had come to England to rescue their religion and their liber- 
ties ; that, for that end, he had been under the necessity of 
waging along and cruel war ; that the war had, by the bless- 
ing of God, ended in an honourable and advantageous peace ; 
and that the nation might now be tranquil and happy, if only 
those precautions were adopted which he had on tlie first day 
of the session recommended as essential to the public security. 
Since, however, the Estates of the Eealin thought fit to slight 
his advice, and to expose themselves to the imminent risk of 
ruin, he would not be the witness of calamities which he had 
not caused and which he could not avert. He must therefore 
request the Houses to present to him a bill providing for the 
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government of tlie realm : lie ■would pass tliat bill, and witt- 
di'aw jEroin a post in wliich lie could no longer be useful ; but ^ 
he should always take a deep interest in the welfare of Eng- 
land ; and, if what he foreboded should come to pass, if in 
some day of danger she should again need his services, his 
life should be hazarded as freely as ever in her defence. 

When the King showed his speech to the Chancellor, that 
wise minister forgot for a moment his habitual self command. 

This is extravagance, Sir,” he said: “this is madness. I im- 
plore your Majesty, lor the sake of your own honour, not to 
say to anybody else what you have said to me.” He argued 
the matter durhig two hours, and no doubt lucidly and for- 
cibly. WiUiam listened patiently; but his purpose remained 
xuichanged. 

The alarm of the ministers seems to have been increased by 
finding that the King’s intention had been confided to Marl- 
borough, the very last man to whom such a secret would have 
been imparted unless William had really made up his mind 
to abdicate in favour of the Princess of Denmark. Somers 
had another audience, and again began to expostulate. But 
William cut him short. “ We shall not agree, my Lord ; my 
mind is made np.” “ Then, Sir,” said Somers, “ I have to 
request that I may be excused from assisting as Chancellor 
at the fatal act which Tour Majesty meditates. It was from 
my King that I received this seal ; and I beg that he will take 
it from me while he is still my King.” 

Li these circumstances the ministers, though with scarcely 
the faintest hope of success, determined to try what they could 
do to meet the King’s wishes. A select committee had been 
appointed by the House of Commons to frame a bill for the 
disbanding of all the troops above seven thousand. A motion 
was made by one of the Court party that this Committee 
should be instructed to reconsider the number of men. Ter- 
11011 acquitted himself well in the debate. Montague spoke 
with even more than his wonted ability and energy, but in 
vain. So far 'was he from being able to rally xomid him such 
a majority as that which had supported him in the preceding 
Parliament, that he could not count on the support even of 
the placemen who sate at the same executive board with him. 
Thomas Pelham, who had, only a few months before, been 
made a Lord of the Treasury, tried to answer him. “ I own,” 
said Pelham, “ that last year I thought a large land force 
necessary : this year I think such a force unnecessary ; but 
I deny that I have been guilty of any inconsistency. Last 
year -the great question of the Spanish succession was un- 
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CHAP, settled, and tliere was serious danger of a general war. That 
^ XXIT. ^ question has now been settled in the best possible way ; and 
we may look forward to many years of peace.” A. Whig 
of still greater note and authority, the Marquess of Harting- 
ton, separated himself on this occasion from the Jnnto. The 
cniTent was irresistible. At last the voices of those who 
tried to speak for the Instruction were drowned by clamour. 
When the question was put, there was a great shout of No, 
and the minority submitted. To divide would have been 
merely to have exposed their weakness. 

Unpopii- By this time it became clear that the relations between the 
McnitHg^ie goveiniment and the ParliameiiL were again what 

they had been before the year 1695. The history of our polity 
at this time is closely connected with the histoiy of one man. 
Hitherto Montague’s career had been more splendidly and 
uninterruptedly successful than that of any member of the 
House of Commons, since the House of Commons had begun 
to exist. And now fortune had turned. By the Tories he 
had long been hated as a Wliig ; and the rapidity of his rise, 
the brilliancy of his fame, and the unvarying good luck which 
seemed to attend him, had made many Whigs his enemies. 
He w’as absurdly compared to the upstart favourites of a for- 
mer age, Carr and Villiers, men whom he resembled in nothing 
but in the speed with which he had mounted from a humble 
to a lofty position. They had, without rendering ar.y service 
to the State, without showing- any capacity for the conduct 
of great affairs, been elevated to the highest dignities, in 
spite of the murmurs of the whole nation, by the mere par- 
tiality of the Sovereign. Montague owed everything to his 
owji merit and to the public oi^inion of his merit. With his 
master he appears to have had very little intercourse, and 
none that *was not official. He was in truth a living monu- 
ment of what the Eevolution had done for the Country. TIse 
Eevolution had found him a young student in a cell by the 
Cam, poring on the diagrams wdiich illustmted the newly 
discovered laws of centripetal and centrifugal force, writing 
little copies of verses, and indulging visions of parsonagt^s 
with rich glebes, and of closes in old cathedral towns ; had 
developed in him new talents 5 had held out to him the hope 
of prizes of a very different sort from a rectory or a prebend. 
His eloquence had gained for him the ear of the legislature. 
His skill in fiscal and commercial affairs had won for him the 
confidence of the City. During four years he had been the 
undisputed leader of the majority of the House of Commons ; 
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and every one of tliose years lie Bad made memorable by great 
parliamentary victories, and by great public services. It 
should seem that his success ought to have been gratifying to 
the nation, and especially to that assembly of which he was 
the chief ornament, of which indeed he might be called the 
creature. The representatives of the people ought to have 
been well pleased to find that their approbation could, in the 
new order of things, do for the man whom they delighted to 
honour all that the mightiest of the Tudors could do for 
Leicester, or the most arbitrary of the Stuarts for Strafford. 
But, strange to say, the Commons soon began to regard with 
an evil eye that greatness which was their own worh. The 
fault indeed was partly Montague’s. With all his ability, he 
had not the wisdom to avert, by suavity and moderation, that 
curse, the inseparable concomitant of prosperity and glory, 
which the ancients personified under the name of Nemesis. 
His head, strong for all the purposes of debate and arith- 
metical calculation, was weak against the intoxicating influ- 
ence of success and fame. He became proud even to insolence. 
Old companions, who, a very few years before, had punned 
and rhymed with him in garrets, had dined with him at cheap 
ordinaries, had sate with him in the pit, and had lent him 
some silver to pay his seamstress’s bill, hardly knew their 
friend Charles in the great man who could not forget for one 
moment that he was First Lord of the Treasury, that he w^as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he had been a Eegent of 
the kingdom, that he had founded the Bank of England and 
the new East India Company, that he had restored the cur- 
rency, that he had invented the Exchequer Bills, that he 
had planned the General Mortgage, and that he had been 
pronounced, by a solemn vote of the Commons, to have 
deserved all the favours which he had received from the 
Crown. It was said that admiration of himself and contempt 
of others were indicated by all his gestures and written in all 
the lines of his face. The very way in which the little jack- 
anapes, as the hostile pamphleteers loved to call him, strutted 
through the lobby, making the most of his small figure, rising 
on his toe, and perking up his chin, made him enemies. Eash 
and arrogant sayings were imputed to him, and perhaps in- 
vented for him. He was accused of boasting that there was 
nothing that he could not carry through the House of Com- 
mons, that he could turn the majority round his finger. A 
crowd of libellers assailed him with much more than political 
hatred. Boundless rapacity and corruption were laid to his 
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charge. He was represented as selling all the places in the 
revenue department for three years’ purchase. The oppro- 
brious nielmaiue of Pilcher was fastened on him . His luxury, 
it was said, was not less inordinate than Ms avarice. There 
was indeed an attempt made at this time to raise against the 
leading Wliig politicians and their allies, the great moneyed 
men of the City, a cry much resembling the cry which, 
seventy or eighty years later, was raised against the English 
Habobs. Great wealth, suddenly acquired, is not often en- 
joyed with moderation, dignity and good taste. It is there- 
fore not impossible that there may have been some small 
foundation for the extravagant stories with which maleeoii- 
tent pamphleteers amnsed the leisure of malecontent squires. 
In such stories Montague jdayed a conspicuous part. He 
contrived, it was said, to be at once as rich as CVassus and as 
riotous as Mark Antony. His stud and his cellar were beyond 
all price. His very lacqueys turned up their noses at claret. 
He and his confederates were described as spending the im- 
mense sums of which they had plundered the public in 
banquets of foui* courses, such as Lucullus might have eaten 
in the Hall of Apollo. A supper for twelve Whigs, enriched 
by jobs, grants, bribes, lucky jjurcliases and lucky sales of 
stock, was cheap at eighty pounds. At the end of every 
course all the fine linen on the table was changed. Those who 
saw the pyramids of choice wild fowl imagined that the en- 
tertainment had been prepared for fifty epicures a,t the least. 
Only six birds’ nests from the Hieobar islands were to be had 
in London : and all the six, bought at an enormous price, 
were smoking in soup on the board. Tliese fables were des- 
titute alike of ]>robability and of evidence. But Grub Street, 
could devise no fable injurious to Montague which "was not; 
certain to find credence in more than half the manor houses 
and vicarages of England. 

It may seem strange that a man who loved literature 
passionately, and rewarded literary merit muniiicently, should 
have been more savagely reviled both in prose and verse than 
almost any other politician in our history. But there is 
X'eally no cause for wonder. A powerful, liberal and discern- 
ing protector of genius is very likely to be iueiiti,oned with 
honour long after his death, but is very likely also to b(3 most 
brutally libelled during his life. In every age there •will be 
twenty bad writers for one good one ; and every bad -writer 
will think himself a good one. A ruler -who neglects nil men 
of letters alike does not wound the self* love of any man of 
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letters. But a ruler wlio stows fayour to tte few men of 
le tters wlio deserve it inflicts on the many the miseries of . 
disappointed hope^ of affronted pride^ of jealousy cruel as the 
grave. All the rage of a multitude of authors, irritated at 
once by the sting of want and by the sting of vanity, is di- 
rected against the unfortunate patron. It is true that the 
thanlcs and eulogies of those whom he has befriended will be 
remembered when the invectives of those whom he has 
neglected are forgotten. But in his own time the obloquy 
will x^robably make as much noise and find as much credit as 
the panegyric. The name of Maecenas has been made im- 
mortal by Horace and Virgil, and is popularly used to desig- 
nate an accomplished statesman, who lives in close intimacy 
with the greatest i^oets and wits of his time, and heaps benefits 
on them with the most delicate generosity. But it may well 
be suspected that, if the verses of Alpinus and Fannins, of 
'Bavins and Msevius, had come down to us, we might see 
Msecenas represented as the most niggardly and ta-steless of 
human beings, nay, as a man who, on system, neglected and 
persecuted all intellectual superiority. It is certain that 
Montague was thus represented by contemporary scribblers. 
They told the world in essays, in letters, in dialogues, in 
ballads, that he would do nothing for anybody without being 
paid either in money or in some vile services ; that he not 
only never rewarded merit, but hated it whenever he saw it ; 
that he practised the meanest arts for the purpose of depress- 
ing it ; that those whom he protected and enriched were not 
men of ability and virtue, but wretches distinguished only by 
their sycophancy and their low debaucheries. And this was 
said of the man who made the fortune of Joseph Addison, 
and of Isaac ISTewton. 

Nothing* had done more to diminish the influence of Mon- 
tague in the House of Commons than a step which he had 
taken a few weeks before the meeting of the Parliament. It 
would seem that the result of the general election had made 
him uneasy, and that he had looked anxiously round him for 
some harbour in which he might take refuge from the storms 
which seemed to be gathering. While his thoughts were 
thus employed, he learned that the Auditorship of the Ex- 
chequer had suddenly become vacant. The Auditorship was 
lield for life. The duties were formal and easy ; the gains 
were uncertain : for they rose and fell with the public expen- 
diture : but they could hardly, in time of peace, and under 
the most economical adzninistration, be less than four thousand 
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pounds a year, and were Kkely, in tinie of warj^ to be more 
tbaii doTible of tliat sxmi. Montagne maried tMs great office 
for Ms own. He conldnot indeed take it, wMle be coiitintied 
to be in charge of the public purse. For it wonld haye been 
indecent, and perhaps illegal, that he should audit his own 
accounts. He therefore selected his brother Christopher, 
whom he had lately made a Commissioner of the Excise, to 
keep the place for him. There was, as may easily be sup- 
posed, no want of powerful and noble competitors for such a 
prize. Leeds had, more than twenty years before, obtained 
from Charles the Second a patent granting the reversion to 
Caermarthen. Godolphin, it was said, pleaded a promise 
made by William. But Montague maintained, and was, it 
seems, right in maintaining, that both the j^atent of Charles 
and the promise of William had been given under a mistake, 
and that the right of appointing the auditor belonged, not to 
the Crown, but to the Board of Treasury. He carried his 
point with characteristic audacity and celerity. The news of 
the vacancy reached London on a Sunday. On the Tuesday 
the new Anditor was sworn in. The ministers were amazed. 
Even the Chancellor, with whom Montague was on terms of 
intimate friendship, had not been consulted. Godolphin de- 
voured his ill temper. Caermarthen ordered out his wonderful 
yacht, and hastened to complain to the King, who was then 
at Loo. But what had been done could not be undone. 

This bold stroke placed Montague’s fortune, in the lower 
sense of the word, out of hazard, but increased the animosity 
of his enemies and cooled the zeal of his adherents. In a 
letter mutten by one of his colleagues, Secretary Yernon, on 
the day after the appointment, the Auditorship is described 
as at once a safe and lucrative place. But I thought,” 
Yernon j)roceeds, ^“^Mr. Montague was too aspiring to stoop 
to anything below the height he was in, and that he least 
considered profit.” This feeling was no doubt shared by 
many of the friends of the ministry. It was plain that 
Montague was preparing a retreat for himself. This flineh- 
ing of the captain, just on the eve of a perilous campaign, 
naturally disheartened the whole army* It deserves to be 
remarked that, more than eighty years later, another great 
parliamentary leader was placed in a very similar situation. 
The younger William Pitt held in 1784 the same offices which 
Montague had held in 1698. Pitt was jnessed in 1784 by 
political difficulties not less than those with which Montague 
had contended in 1698. Pitt was also in 1784 a much poorer 
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man than Moiitagne in 1698. Pitt, in 1784, like Montague CHAP, 
in 1698, had at his own absolute disposal a lucrative sinecure 
place in the Exchequer. Pitt gave away the ojfice which 
would have made him an opulent man, and gave it away in 
such a manner as at once to reward unfortunate merit, and to 
relieve the country from a burden. Eor this disinterestedness 
he was repaid by the enthusiastic ai>plause of his followers, 
by the enforced respect of his opponents, and by the confi- 
dence which, through all the vicissitudes of a chequered and 
at length disastrous career, the great body of Englishmen 
reposed in his public spirit and in his personal integrity. In 
the intellectual qualities of a statesman Montague was pro- 
bably not inferior to Pitt. But the magnanimity, the daunt- 
less courage, the contempt for riches and for baubles, to which, 
more than to any intellectual quality, Pitt owed his long as- 
cendancy, were wanting to Montague. 

The faults of Montague were great; but his punishment 
was cruel. It was indeed a punishment which must have 
been more bitter than the bitterness of death to a man whose 
vanity was exquisitely sensitive, and who had been spoiled by 
early and rapid success and by constant prosperity. Before 
the new Parliament had been a month sitting it was plain 
that his empire was at an end. He spoke with the old elo- 
quence ; but his speeches no longer called forth the old re- 
sponse. Whatever he proposed was maliciously scrutinised. 

The success of his budget of the preceding year had surpassed 
. all expectation. The two millions which he had undertaken 
to find had been raised with a rapidity which seemed magical. 

Yet for bringing the riches of the City, in an unprecedented 
flood, to overflow the Exchequer he was reviled as if his scheme 
had failed more ludicrously than the Tory Land Bank. Em- 
boldened by his unpopularity, the Old East India Company 
presented a petition praying that the General Society Act, 
which Ms influence and eloquence had induced the late Par- 
liament to pass, might be extensively modified. Howe took 
the matter up. It was moved that leave should be given to 
bring in a bin according to the prayer of the petition; the 
motion was carried by a hundred and seventy-five votes to a 
hundred and forty-eight ; and the whole question of the trade 
with the Eastern seas was reopened. The bill was brought 
in, but was, with great difficulty and by a very small majority, 
thrown out on the second reading.^ On other financial ques- 

* Commons’ Journals, FeT^riiary 24. Correspondence a letter about tbe East 
27.; March 9. 169|. In the Vernon India question which belongs to tbe year 
VOL. XV. G U 
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tions Montague, so lately tlic oracle of fclic (Jomiiiitteo of 
Supply, was now heard witli malevolent distrust. If }m 
enemies were unable to detect any flaw in Ids reasonings and 
calculations, they could at least whisper that Mr. Montague 
was veiy cunning, that it was not easy to track him, but that 
it might be taken for granted that for whatever he did he had 
some sinister motive, and that the safest course was to nega- 
tive whatever he j^roposed. Though that House of Commons 
was economical even to a vice, the majority preferred paying 
high interest to paying low interest, solely because the plan 
for raising money at low interest had been fr-ained by him. 
In a despatch from the Dutch Embassy the States General 
were informed that many of tlie votes of that session which 
had camsed astonishment out of doox’S wei'e to he ascribed to 
nothing hut to the bitter envy wdiich the ability and fame of 
Montague had excited. It was not without a hard struggle 
and a sharj) pang that the first Englishman who has held 
that high position which has now been long called the 
Leadership of the House of Commons submitted to be de- 
posed. But he was set upon with co-wardly maHgnity by 
whole rows of small men none of wdiom singly would have 
dared to look him in the face. A contemporary pamphleteer 
compared him to an owl in the sunshine pursued and pecked 
to death by flights of tiny birds. On one occasion he was 
irritated into uttering an oath. Then there was a cry of 
order ; and he w^as threatened rvdtli the Seijeant and the 
Tower. On another occasion he was moved even to shed- 
ding tears of rage and vexation, tears which only moved the 
mockery of his low minded and bad hearted foes. 

If a minister were now* to find himself thus situated in a 
House of Commons which had just been elected, and from 
which it would therefore be idle to appeal to the electors, he 
would instantly resign his office, and his adversaries would 
take his place. The change would be most advantageoxxs to 
the public, even if we suppose his successor to be both less 
virtuous and less able than himself. Eor it is much better 
for the country to have a bad ministry, than to have no 
ministry at all ; and there would be no ministry at all if the 
executive departments were filled by men whom the repre- 
sentatives of the people took every opportunity of thwarting 
and iastdting. That an unprincii>led man should be followed 

Ifll is put under the date of Eeh. 10. good purpose bjaurwiterwho does rot; 
169|. The truth is that this mostTalu- do for himself all that the editor ought 
able correspondence cannot be used to to haye done. 
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by a majority of tlie House of Commons is no doubt an evil. 
But, when this is the case^ he will nowhere be so harmless 
as at the head of affairs. As he aheady possesses the power 
to do boundless mischief, it is desirable to give him a strong 
motive to abstain from doing mischief; and such a motive 
he has from the moment that he is entrusted with the admin- 
istration. Office of itself does much to eqnalise politicians. 
It by no means brings all characters to a level : but it does 
bring high characters down and low characters up towards 
a common standard. In power the most patriotic and most 
enlightened statesman finds that he must disappoint the ex- 
pectations of his admirers : that, if he effects any good, he 
must effect it by compromise ; that he must relinquish many 
favourite schemes ; that he must bear with many abuses. On 
the other hand, power turns the very vices of the most worth- 
less adventurer, his selfish ambition, his sordid cupidity, his 
vanity, his cowardice, into a sort of public spirit. The most 
greedy and cruel -wrecker that ever put up false lights to lure 
mariners to their destruction will do his best to preserve a 
ship from going to pieces on the rocks, if he is taken on 
board of her and made pilot : and so the most profligate 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must wish that trade may 
flourish, that the revenue may come in well, and that he may 
be able to take taxes off instead of j)ntting them on. The 
most xDrofligate First Lord of the Admiralty must -wish to 
receive news of a victory like that of the Nile rather than of 
a mutiny like that at the Nore. There is, therefore, a limit 
to the evil which is to be apprehended from the worst miu- 
istry that is likely ever to exist in England. But to the evil 
of having no ministry, to the evil of ha-ving a House of Com- 
mons permanently at war with the executive government, 
there is absolutely no limit. This was signally proved in 
1699 and 1700. Had the statesmen of the Junto, as soon 
as they had ascertained the temper of the new parliament, 
acted as statesmen similarly situated would now act, great 
calamities would have been averted. The chiefs of the opposi- 
tion must then have been caUed upon to form a government. 
With the power of the late ministry the responsibility of the 
late ministry would have been transferred to them ; and that 
responsibility would at once have sobered them. The orator 
whose eloquence had been the delight of the Country party 
would have had to exert his ingenuity on a new set of 
topics. There would have been an end of his invectives 
against courtiers and placemen, of piteous meanings about 
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CHAP, tlie intolerable weigbt of tlie land tax, of Izis boasts tbat the 
. militia of Kent and Sussex, without the helj) of a single 
regular soldier, would turn the conquerors of Landen to the 
right about. He would himself have been a courtier; he 
would himself have been a placeman : he would have knoTO 
that he should be held accountable for all the misery which 
a national banlo-uptcy or a French invasion might produce : 
and, instead of labouring to get up a clamour for the reduc- 
tion of imposts, and the disbanding of regiments, lie would 
have employed all his talents find influence for the purpose 
of ohtaining from Parliament the means of supporting x>ublie 
credit, and of imtting the country in a good x^ostnre of de- 
fence. Meanwhile the statesmen who were out might have 
Wcatclied the new men, might have checked them wizen they 
were wrong, might have come to their helj) wiien, by doing 
right, they had raised a mutiny in their own ahsurd and ]ier- 
verse faction. In this way Montague and Somers might, in 
opposition, have been really far more powerful than they 
could be w^hile they fiUed the highest posts in the executive 
government and were outvoted every day in the House of 
Commons. Their retirement would have mitigated envy; 
their abilities would have been missed and regretted ; their 
unpopularity would have jz^tssed to their successors, wdio 
would have grievously disappointed vulgar expectation, and 
would have been under the necessity of eating their own 
■words in every debate. The league het-weeii the Tories and 
the discontented Whigs would have been dissolved ; and it 
is probable that, in a session or two, the j>ublie voice would 
have loudly demanded the recall of the best Keeper of the 
Great Seal, and of the best First Lord of the Treasury, the 
oldest man living could remember. 

But these lessons, the fruits of the experience of five 
generations, had never been taught to the politicians of the 
seventeenth century. Hotions imbibed before the Eevolutioii 
still kept possession of the jjublic mind. Kot even Somers, 
the foremost man of his age, in civil wisdom, thought it 
strange that one party should be in possession of the execu- 
tive administration while the other predominated in the 
legislature. Thus, at the beginning of 1099, there ceased 
to be a ministry ; and years elax)sed before the servants of 
the Crown and the representatives of the people were again 
joined in an union as harmonious as that which had existed 
from the general election of 1695 to the general election of 
1698. The anarchy lasted, with some short iD.tervals of com- 
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posedness, till the general election of 1705. ITo portion of 

onr parliamentary history is less pleasing or more instruc- . , — 

tive. It will be seen that the House of Commons became 
altogether ungoveriiable, abused its gigantic power with un- 
just and insolent caprice, browbeat King and Lords, the 
Courts of Common Law and the Constituent bodies, violated 
rights guaranteed by the Great Charter, and at length made 
itself so odious that the people were glad to take shelter, 
under the protection of the throne and of the hereditary 
aristocracy, from the tyi'aiiny of the assembly which had 
been chosen by themselves. 

The evil which brought so much discredit on representa- 
tive institutions was of gradual though of rapid growth, and 
did not, in the first session of the parliament of 1698, take 
the most alarming form. The lead of the House of Com- 
mons had, however, entirely passed away from Montague, 
who was still the first minister of finance, to the chiefs of 
the turbulent and discordant opposition. Among those chiefs 
the most powerful was Harley, who, while almost constantly 
acting with the Tories and High Churchmen, continued to 
use, on occasions cunningly selected, the political and re- 
ligious phraseology which he had learned in his youth among 
the Eoundheads. He thus, while high in the esteem of the 
country gentlemen and even of his hereditary enemies, the 
country parsons, retained a portion of the favour with which 
he and his ancestors had long been regarded by Whigs and 
Nonconformists. He was therefore peculiarly well qualified 
to act as mediator between the two sections of the majority. 

The bill for the disbanding of the army passed with little Bill for 
opposition through the House tiU it reached the last stage. 

Then, at length, a stand was made, but in vain. Vernon 
wrote the next day to Shrewsbury that the ministers had had 
a division which they need not be ashamed of : for that they 
had mustered a hundred and fifty-four against two hundred 
and twenty-one. Such a division would not be considered 
as matter of boast by a Secretary of State in our time. 

The bill went up to the House of Lords, where it was re- 
garded with no great favour. But this was not one of those 
occasions on which the House of Lords can act effectually 
as a check on the popular branch of the legislature. No 
good would have been done by rejecting the bill for disband- 
ing the troops, unless the King could have been furnished 
with the means of maintaining them ; and with such means 
he could be famished only by the House of Commons. 
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CHAP, SoBiors', in a speech of which both the cloqnence and the 

. . wisdom were greatly admired, placed the question in the 

true light. He set forth strongly the dangers to which the 
jealousy and parsimony of the representatiTes of the people 
exposed the country. But anything, he said, was better than 
that the King and the Peers should engage, withoixt hope of 
success, in an acrimonious conflict with the Commons. Tan- 
kerville spoke with his usual ability on the same side. Not- 
tinghain and the other Tories remained silent ; and the bill 
passed without a division. 

By this time the King’s strong understanding had mas- 
tered, as it seldom failed, after a struggle, to master, his 
rebellious temper. He had made up his mind to fulfil his 
great inission to the end. It was with no common pain that 
he achiiitted it to be necessary for him to give his assent to 
the disbanding bill. But in this case it would have been 
worse than useless to resort to his veto. Poi', if the biU had 
been rejected, the army would have been dissolved, and he 
would have been left without even the seven thousand men 
whom the Commons were willing to allow him. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to comply with the wish of his people, and 
at the same time to give them a weighty and serious but 
friendly admonition. Never had he succeeded better in 
suppressing the outward signs of his emotions than on the 
day on w^hich he cai^ried this determination into effect. The 
public mind -was much excited. The crowds in the j)arks 
and streets were immense. The Jacobites came in troops, 
hoping to enjoy the pleasiue of reading shame and rage on 
the face of him wdioni they most hated and dreaded. The 
hope was disapixointed. The PniBsiaii Minister, a discerning 
observer, free from the passions which, distracted English 
society, accomi>amed the I'oyal procession from St. James’s 
Palace to Westminster Hall. He well knew ho%v bitterly 
William had been mortified, and -was astonished to see him 
present himself to the public gaze with a serene and cheer- 
ful aspect. 

The King’s The speech delivered from the throne was much admired; 

speech. Correspondent of the States General acknowledged 

that he despaired of exliibiting in a French translation the 
graces of style which distinguished the original. Indeed 
that weighty, simple and dignified eloquence which becomes 
the lips of a sovereign was seldom wanting in any composi- 
tion of which the plan was furnislied by Yv'illiam and the 
language by Somers. The King informed the Lords and 
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Commons that he had come dowii to pass their bill as soon 
as it was ready for him. He could not indeed but tliinh that 
they had carried the reduction of the army to a dangerous 
extent. He could not but feel that they had treated him un- 
kindly in requiring him to part with those guards who had 
come over with him to deliver England, and who had since 
been near him on every field of battle. But it was his fixed 
opinion that nothing could be so pernicious to the State as 
that he should be regarded by his peojple with distrust, dis- 
trust of which he had not expected to be the object after 
what he had endeavoured, ventured, and acted, to restore 
and to secure their liberties. He had now, lie said, told the 
Houses plainly the reason, the only reason, which had in- 
duced him to pass their bill ; and it was his duty to tell them 
plainly, in discharge of his high trust, and in order that none 
might hold him aecoiuitable for the evils which he had vainly 
endeavoured to avert, that, in his judgment,’ the nation was 
left too much exposed. 

When the Commons returned to their chamher, and the 
King’s sj)eech had been read from the chair, Howe attempted 
to raise a storm. A gross insult had been offered to the 
House. The King ought to be asked who had put such 
words into his mouth. But the spitefal agitator found no 
'Support. The majority were so much pleased with the King 
for promptly passing the bill that they were not disposed to 
quarrel with him for frankly declaring that he disliked it. 
It was resolved without a division that an address should be 
presented, thanking him for his gracious speech and for his 
ready compliance with the wishes of his people, and assuring 
him that his grateful Commons would never forget the great 
things which he had done for the country, would never give 
him cause to think them unkind or iindutiful, and would, on 
all occasions, stand by him against all enemies. 

Just at this juiictxme tidings arrived which might well 
raise misgivings in the minds of those who had voted for 
reducin g the national means of defence. The Electoral Prince 
of Bavaria was no more. The Gazette which announced that 
the Disbanding Bill had received the royal assent informed 
the public that he was dangerously ill at Brussels. The next 
Gazette contained the news of his death. Only a few weeks 
had elapsed since all who were anxious for the peace of the 
•world had learned with joy that he had been named heir to 
the Spanish throne. That the boy just entering upon life 
with such hopes should die, while the xvretched Charles, long 
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ago lialf dead, continued to creep about between bis bedroom 
and bis cliapel, was an event for wbicli, notwitlistanding the 
proverbial uncertainty of life, tlie minds of men were alto- 
getlier unprepared. A peaceful solution of tbe great question 
now seemed impossible. France and Aiistiia %vere b.vft confron- 
ting eaclx otber. Witbin a month the wdiole Oontiueiit might 
be ill arms. Pious men saw in this stroke, so su?lclen and so 
terrible, the plain signs of the divine displea.siire. God had Oi 
controversy with the nations, 1\ iiie jeiivs of lire, of slaughter 
and famine had not been sufficient to reclaim a guilty ■world ; 
and a second and more severe chastisement was at hand. 
Others muttered that the event which all good men lamented 
was to be ascribed to uiiprincipleil a mlnfion. It ua juld indeed 
hare been strange if, in that age, so important a. ileath, hap- 
pening at so critical a moment, had not been imputed to 
j)oison. The father of the deceased Prince loudly accused the 
Court of Vienna ; and the imputation, though not supported 
by the slightest evidence, was, during some time, believed by 
the vulgar. 

The politicians at the Dutch embassy imagined that now 
at length the parliament would listen to reason. It seemed 
that even the country gentlemen must begin to contemplate 
the probability of an alarming crisis. The inereliants of the 
Boyal Exchange, much better acquainted than the country 
gentlemen with foreign lands, and iniicli more accustomed 
than the country gentlemen to take largo views, ivere in great 
agitation, Nobody could mistake the berit of tlui.t -wonderful 
pulse Tvdiich had I'ecently begun, and has during live genera- 
tions continued, to indicate the variations of llie liod j politic. 
When Littleton was chosen speaker, the stocks rose. VQien 
it Tv’as resolved that the army sliould be reduced to seven 
thousand men, the stocks fell. ‘W^ieii the deatii of the Elec- 
toral Prince was known, they fell still lower. The siiliscrip- 
tions to a new loan, which the Commons had, from mere 
spite to Montague, determined to raise on conditions of which 
he disapproved, came in very slowly. The signs of a reaction 
of feeling were disceiuiible both in and out of Parliament. 
Many men are alarmists by constitution. Trenchard and 
Howe had frightened most men by writing and talking about 
the danger to which libeidy and property would he exyiosed if 
the government were allowed to keep a large body of Janis- 
saries ill pay. That danger had ceased to exist ; and tJiose 
peoyffe who must always be afraid of something, as they could 
no longer be afraid of a standing army, began to be afraid of 
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the French King. There was a turn in the tide of public 
opinion; and no of statesmanship is more important 
than the art of taking the tide of public opinion at the turn. 
On more than one occasion William showed himself a master 
of that art. But, on the present occasion^ a sentiment^ in it- 
self amiable and respectable, led him to commit the greatest 
mistake of his whole life. Had he at this conjuncture again 
earnestly pressed on the Houses the importance of providing 
for the defence of the kingdom, and asked of them an additional 
number of English troops, it is not improbable that he might 
have carried his point; it is certain, that, if he had failed, 
there would have been nothing ignominious in his failure. 
Unhappily, instead of raising a great public question, on which 
he was in the right, on which he had a good chance of suc- 
ceeding, and on which he might have been defeated without 
any loss of dignity, he chose to raise a personal question, on 
which he was in the ^vrong, on which, right or wrong, he was 
sure to be beaten, and on which lie could not be beaten with- 
out being degraded. Instead of pressing for more English 
regiments, he exerted all his influence to obtain for the Dutch 
guards permission to remain in the island. 

The first trial of strength was in the Upper House. A 
resolution was moved there to the effect that the Lords would 
gladly concur in any plan that could be suggested for retain- 
ing the services of the Dutch brigade. The motion was 
carried by fifty-four votes to thirty-eight. But a protest was 
entered, and was signed by all the minority. It is remarkable 
that Devonshire was, and that Marlborough was not, one of 
the Dissentients. Marlborough had formerly made himself 
conspicuous by the keenness and pertinacity with which he 
had attacked the Dutch. But he had now made his -peduce 
with the Court, and was in the receipt of a large salary from 
the civil list. He was in the House on that day ; and there- 
fore, if he voted, must have voted with the majority. The 
Cavendishes had generally been strenuous supporters of the 
King and the Junto. But on the subject of the foreign troops 
Hartington in one House and his father in the other were 
intractable. 

, This vote of the Lords caused much murmurins: amoiio' the 
Commons. It was said to be most unparliamentary to pass 
a bill one week, and the next week to pass a resolution con- 
demning that bill. It was true that the bill had been passed 
before the death of the Electoral. Prince was known in London. 
But that uiihappy event, though it might be a good reason 
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for increasing the English army, conld he no reason for 
aepa,rtmg a,e principle that tire EnglBh army ctanld 
“Lt of Englishmen. A genBoman who dospi«a the 
SmonragaiSst professional aoldiens, who hold the doctrine 
of Somers’s Balancing letter, and who was prepaid to tote 
for tweiity or eTcn thirty thousand nieiv migh 3'^^ 

■why any of those men should be foreigners. Were om- 
coimtrymen naturally inferior to men of other races m any 
of tlie qualities which, under proper trammg, malceexwlle t 
soldiers ^ That assm-edly was not the opinion ot the Ei“ce 
Sio had, at the head of Ormond’s Life to s, driven the 
Erench household troops, till then mvmeible, J 
ruins of ISTeei-winden, and whose eagle eye and applauding 
voice had followed Cntts’s grenadiers np the glacis ot JSfamnr . 
Bitter spirited malecontents muttered that, since me w<. 
no honourahle service which conld not be as well performed 
bv tbe natives of tbe realm as by alien mercenaries, xt might 
well be suspected that the King wanted his alien mercenaries 
for some service not hononi-ahle. If it were necessary to 
repel a Erench invasion or to put down an Irish inspection, 
the Bines and the Buffs would stand by him to the death. 
But, if his object were to govern in defiance of tlie ™j:es of 
his Parliament and of the cry of his people, he might we 
apprehend that English swords and niiisxets would, at the 
crisis fail Ifim, as they had failed his father ni law, and niight 
well wish to surround himself with men who were not of p 
blood, who had no reverence for oiu- laws and no sppathy 
with om- feelings.' Such imputations could fmd credit with 
nobody superior in inteffigenee to thp clopsh squires who 
with difficulty managed to spell out Dyeff^ Lete oyer them 
ale. Men of sense and temper apitted that ilham had 
never showm any disposition to violate the solemn compact 
S L Bad mL toe nation, and toat, even B he 
depraved enough to thint of destroymg the coustitiition by 
Unitary violence, he was not imbecile eipgh to imagine that 
the Dutch hrffiade, or five such brigades, would suffice for 
h\s purpose. Bui such men, wlifie they fully acquitted him 
of the design attributed to him by factions malignity could 
not acquit him of a pai-tiality which it was natural tha,t_ he 
should feel, hut which it would have been wise in lum p®’ 
and with which it was impossible that his subjects should 
sympathise. He ought to have loiown that nothing m more 
offensive to free and proud nations than the sight of forei^ 
«T,fferms and standards. Though not much conversant with 
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boots, lie niTist liaye been acquainted with the chief events 
in the history of his own illnstrions House ; and he could ^ 
hardly have been ignorant that his great grandfather had 
commenced a long and glorious straggle against despotism 
by exciting the States General of Ghent to demand that all 
Spanish troops should be withdrawn from the Netherlands. 
The final parting between the tyrant and the future deliverer 
was not an event to be forgotten by any of the race of Nassau. 
•^^It was the States, Sir,” said the Prince of Orange. Philip 
seized his wrist with a convulsive grasp, and exclaimed. 
Not the States, but you, you, you.” 

William, however, determined to try whether a request 
made by liimseH in earnest and almost supplicating terms 
would induce his subjects to indulge his national partiality 
at the expense of their own. None of his ministers could 
flatter him with any hope of success. But on this subject he 
was too much excited to hear reason. He sent down to the 
Commons a message, not merely signed by himself according 
to the usual form, but written throughout wuth his own hand. 
He informed them that the necessary preparations had been 
made for sending away the guards who came with him to 
England, and that they would immediately embark, unless 
the House should, out of consideration for him, be disposed 
to retain them, which he should take very kindly. When the 
message had been read, a member proposed that a day might 
be fixed for the consideration of the subject. But the chiefs 
of the majority would not consent to anything which might 
seem to indicate hesitation, and moved the previous question. 
The ministers were in a false position. It was out of their 
power to answer Harley when he sarcastically declared that 
he did not suspect them of having advised His Majesty on 
this occasion. If, he said, those gentlemen had thought it 
desirable that the Dutch brigade should remain in the long- 
dom, they would have, done so before. There had been many 
opportunities of raising the question in a perfectly regular 
manner during the progress of the Disbanding BiU. Of those 
opportmiities nobody had thought fit to avail himself ; and it 
was now too late to reopen the question. Most of the other 
members who spoke against taking the message into consider- 
ation took the same line, declined discussing points which 
might have been discussed when the Disbanding Bill was 
before the House, and declared merely that they could not 
consent to anything so unparliamentary as the repealing of 
an Act which had just been passed. But this way of dealing 
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■witli tlie message was far too mild and moderate to satisfy 
tlie implacable malice of Howe. In Hs courtly days lieliad 
velieinently called on tbe King to nse the Dutch for the pur- 
pose of quelling the insubordination of the English regiments. 
^“^Kone but the Dutch troops/^ he said^ ‘^'^are to be trusted/’ 
He was now not ashamed to draw a parallel between those 
very Dutch troops and the Popish Kernes whom James had 
brought over from Munster and Connaught to enslave our 
island. The general feeling was such that the previous 
question was carried without a division. A Committee was 
immediately appointed to draw up an address explaining the 
reasons which made it impossible for the House to comply 
with His Majesty’s wish. At the next sitting the Committee 
reported : and on the report there was an animated debate. 
The friends of the government thought the proposed address 
offensive. The most respectable members of the majority felt 
that it wmuld be ungraceful to aggravate by harsh language 
the pain which must be caused by their conscientious oppo- 
sition to the King’s -wishes. Some strong expressions were 
therefore softened down ; some courtly idirases were inserted; 
but the House refused to omit one sentence which almost 
reproachfully reminded the King that in his memorable De- 
claration of 1688 he had promised to send bach all the foreign 
forces as soon as he had effected the deliverance of this coun- 
try. The division was, however, very close. There were one 
hundred and fifty-seven votes for omitting this passage, and 
one hundred and sixty-three for retaining it.'^ 

The address was presented by the whole House. William’s 
answer was as good as it was j)ossible for him, in the unfor- 
tunate position in which he had placed himself, to return. It 
showed that he was deeply hurt ; but it %vas temperate and 
dignified. Those who saw him in pidvate knew that his 
feelings had been cruelly lacerated. His body sympathised 
with ills mind. His sleep was broken. His headaches tor- 
mented him more than ever. From those whom lie had been 
in the habit of considering as his friends, and who had failed 
him in the recent struggle, he did not attempt to conceal his 
displeasure. The lucrative see of Worcester was vacant; and 

* I doubt whether there he extant a asked bv Y^onr Majesty’s messai^e to 
sentence of worse English than that on which they cannot consent, without 
which the House divided. It is not doing violence to that constitution Your 
merely inelegant and ungrammatical, but Majesty came over to restore and pre- 
is evidently the work of a man of puzzled serve; and did, at that time, in your 
understanding, probably of Harley. *‘It gracious declaration, promise, that all 
is, Sir, to your loyal Commons an un- those foreign forces whicli came over 
speakable grief, that any thing should be with you should be sent back,” 
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some powerful Wliigs of the cider country wished to obtain 
it for John Hall, Bishop of BristoL One of the Foleys^ a 
family zealous for the Eevolution, hut hostile to standing 
armies, spoke to the King on the subject, “ I will pay as 
much respect to your wishes,” said William, ^^as you and 
your’s have paid to mine.” Lloyd of St, Asaph wa^s trans- 
lated to Worcester. 

The Dutch Guards immediately began to march to the 
coast. After all the clamour which had been raised against 
them, the populace witnessed their departure rather with 
sorrow than with triumph. They had been long domiciled 
here 5 they had been honest and inoffensive; and many of them 
were accompanied by English wives and by young children 
who talked no language but English. As they traversed the 
capital, not a single shout of exultation was raised ; and they 
were almost everywhere greeted with kindness. One rude 
spectator, indeed, was heard to remark that BLans made a 
much better figure, now that he had been living ten years on 
the fat of the land, than when he first came. A pretty 
figure you would have made,” said a Dutch soldier, if we 
had not come.” And the retort was generally applauded. 

It would not, however, be reasonable to infer from the signs 
of public sympathy and good will with which the foreigners 
were dismissed that the nation wished them to remain. It 
was probably because they were going that they were re- 
garded with favour by many who would never have seen 
them relieve guard at St. James’s without black looks and 
muttered curses. 

Side by side with the discussion about the land force had Kaval^ 
been proceeding a discussion scarcely less animated, about 
the naval administration. The chief minister of marine was 
a man whom it had once been useless and even perilous to 
attack in the Commons. It was to no purpose that, in 1693, 
grave charges, resting on grave evidence, had been brought 
against the Eussell who had conquered at La Hogue. The 
name of Eussell acted as a spell on ah who loved English 
fteedom. The name of La Hogue acted as a spell on all who 
were proud of the glory of the English arms. The accusa- 
tions, unexamined and unrefuted, were contemptuously flung 
aside: and the thanks of the House were voted to the ac- 
cused commander without one dissentient voice. But times 
had changed. The admiral stiU had zealous partisans : but 
the fame of his exploits had lost their gloss ; people in gene- 
ral were quick to discern Ms faults ; and his faults were but 
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too discernible. That lie had carried on a traitorous corre- 
spondence with Saint Germains had not been proved^ and 
had been prononnced by the rei^resentatives of the people to 
be a focd calumny. Yet the imputation had left a stain on 
his name. His arrogant^ insolent and quarrelsome temper^ 
made him an object of hatred. His vast and gro wing wealth 
made him an object of envy. What his official merits and 
demerits really were it is not easy to discover through the 
mist made up of factious abuse and factious panegyric. One 
set of writers described him as the most aravenous of all the 
plunderers of the poor overtaxed nation. Another set asserted 
that under him the ships were better built and rigged^ the 
crews were better disciplined and better tempered, the biscuit 
was better, the beer was better, the slops were better, than 
under any of his predecessors ; and yet that the charge to the 
public was less than it had been when the vessels were imsea- 
worthy, when the sailors were riotous, when the food was 
alive with vermin, when the drink tasted like tanpickle, and 
when the clothes and hammocks were rotten. It may, how- 
ever, be observed that these two representations are not in- 
consistent with each other ; and there is strong reason to be- 
lieve that both are, to a great extent, true. Orford was 
covetous and unprincipled ; but he had great professional skill 
and knowledge, great industry, and a strong will. He was 
therefore an useful servant of the state when the interests of 
the state were not opposed to his own : and this was more 
than could be said of some who had preceded him. He was, 
for example, an incomparably better administrator than Tor- 
rington. For Torrington’s weakness and negligence caused 
ten times as much mischief as his rapacity. But, when 
Orford had nothing to gain by doing what was wrong, he did 
what was right, and did it ably and diligently. Whatever 
Torrington did not embeiszle he wasted. Orford may have 
embezzled as much as Torrington ; but he wasted nothing. 

Early in the session, the House of Commons resolved itself 
into a Committee on the state of the Navy. This Committee 
sate at iiiteiwals during more than three months. Orford^'? 
administration nnderwent a close scrutiny, and very narrowly 
escaped a severe censure. A resolution condemning the man- 
ner in which his accounts had been kept was lost by only one 
vote. There were a hundred and forty against Mm, and 
a hundred and forty-one for him. When the rej)ort was pre- 
sented to the House, another attempt was made to put a 
stigma upon Mm. It was moved that the King should be 
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hands. There were a hundred and sixty Ayes to a hundred . 
and sixty-four Woes. With this victory, a victory hardly to 
be distinguished from a defeat, his friends were forced to be 
content. An address setting forth some of the abuses in the 
naval department, and beseeching Emg WiUiam to correct 
them, was voted without a division. In one of those abuses 
Orford was deeply interested. He was First Lord of the 
Admiralty ; and he had held, ever since the Eevolution, the 
lucrative place of Treasurer of the Wavy. It was evidently 
improper that two offices, one of which was meant to be a 
check on the other, should be united in the same person ; and 
this the Commons represented to the King. 

Questions relating to the military and naval Establishments Cominis- 
occupied the attention of the Commons so much during the irish^foy 
session that, until the prorogation was at hand, little was said feitnres. 
about the resumption of the Crown grants. But, just before 
the Land Tax Bill was sent up to the Lords, a clause was 
added to it by which seven Commissioners were empowered 
to take account of the property forfeited in Ireland during 
the late troubles. The selection of those Commissioners the 
House reserved to itself. Every member was directed to 
bring a list containing the names of seven persons who were 
not members ; and the seven names which appeared in the 
greatest number of lists were inserted in the bill. The result 
of the ballot was unfavourable to the government. Four of 
the seven on whom the choice fell were connected with the 
opposition ; and one of them, Trenchard, was the most con- 
spicuous of the pamphleteers who had been during many 
months emj)loyed in raising a cry against the army. 

The Land Tax Bill, with this clause tacked to it, was 
carried to the Upper House. The Peers complained, and not 
without reason, of this mode of proceeding. It may, they 
said, be very proper that Commissioners should be appointed 
by Act of Parliament to take account of the forfeited pro- 
perty in Ireland. But they should be appointed by a sepa- 
I'ate Act. Then we should be able to make amendments, to 
ask for conferences, to give and receive explanations. The 
Land Tax Bill we cannot amend. We may indeed reject it ; 
but we cannot reject it without shaking public credit, with- 
out leaving the kingdom defenceless, without raising a mu- 
tiny ill the navy. The Lords yielded, but not without a 
protest which was signed by some strong Whigs and some 
strong Tories. The King was even more disuleased than the 
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Peers. Tliis Commission,” lie said, in one of Ins priyate 
letters, will give plenty of trouble next winter.” It did in- 
deed giye more trouble than lie at all anticipated, and brought 
the nation nearer than it lias ever since been to the verge of 
another rcYolution. 

And now the supplies had been voted. The spring was 
brightening and blooming into summer. The lords and 
squires were sick of London 5 and the King was sick of Eng- 
land. On the fourth day of May he prorogued tlie Houses 
with a speech very different from the speeches with which he 
had been in the habit of dismissing* the preceding Parlia- 
ment. He uttered not one word of thanks or praise. He 
expressed a hope that, when they should meet again, they 
would make effectual provision for the jniblic safety. “ I 
wish,” these were his concluding words, no mischief may 
happen in the meantime,” The gentlemen who thronged 
the bar withdrew in wrath, and, as they could not take im- 
mediate vengeance, laid up his reproaches in their hearts 
against the beginning of the next session. 

The Houses had broken up; but there was still much to be 
done before the King could set out for Loo. He did not yet 
perceive that the true way to escape from his difficulties was 
to form an entirely new ministry possessing the confidence of 
the majority which had, in the late session, been found so 
unmanageable. But some partial changes he could not helj> 
making. The recent votes of the Commons forced him 
seriously to consider the state of the Board of Admiralty. 
It was impossible that Orford could continue to preside at 
that Board and to be at the same time Treasurer of the Havv. 
He was offered his option. His own msh was to keep the 
Treasurership, which was both the more lucrative and the 
more secure of his two places. But it wns so strongly rejiro- 
sented to him that he would disgrace himself by givitig xip 
great power for the sake of gams which, rich and childless as 
he was, ought to have been beneath his consideration, that 
he determined to remain at the Admiralty. He seems to 
have thought that the sacrifice which ho had made entitled 
him to govern despotically the department at which lie had 
been persuaded to remain. But he soon found that the King 
was determined to keep in his own hands tlie power of 
appointing and removing the Junior Lords. One of these 
Lords, especially, the Eirst Commissioner hated, and wus 
bent on ejecting, Sir George Eooke, who was Member of 
Parliament for Portsmouth. Eooke was a brave and skilful 
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officer^ and had, tlierefore, thougli a Tory in politics, been 
suffered to keep Ms place during the ascendancy of tbe Wliig ^ 
Junto. Orford now complained to tbe King that Eooke bad 
been in correspondence with the factious opposition wMcb 
bad given so niucb trouble, and bad lent tbe weight of bis pro- 
fessional and official autbority to tbe accusations wbicb bad 
been brought agamst the naval administration. Tbe King 
spoke to Eooke, who declared that Orford had been mis- 
informed. have a great respect for my Lord; and on 
proper occasions I have not failed to express it in x^i-iblic. 
There have certainly been abuses at tbe Admbalty wbicb I 
am unable to defend. Wlien those abuses have been tbe 
subject of debate in the House of Commons, I have sate 
silent. But, whenever any personal attack has been made on 
my Lord, I have done him tbe best service that I could.’’ 
YV'illiam was satisfied, and thought that Orford should have 
been satisfied too. But that haughty and perverse nature 
could be content with nothing but absolute dominion. He 
tendered bis resignation, and could not be induced to retract 
it. He said that be could be of no use. It would be easy to 
supply bis place ; and bis successors should have bis best 
wishes. He then retired to tbe country, where, as was re- 
ported, and may easily be believed, be vented bis iU humour 
in furious invectives against tbe King. Tbe Treasurersbip of 
tbe Havy was given to the Speaker Littleton. Tbe Earl of 
Bridgewater, a nobleman of very fair character and of some 
experience in business, became First Lord of tbe Admiralty. 

Other changes were made at tbe same time. There bad 
during some time been really no Lord President of tbe 
Council. Leeds, indeed, was still called Lord President, and, 
as such, took precedence of dukes of older creation ; but be 
bad not performed any of tbe duties of bis office since tbe 
];>roseeution instituted against him by tbe Commons in 1695 
bad been suddenly stopped by an event wMcb made tbe 
evidence of bis guilt at once legally defective and morally 
complete. It seems strange that a statesman of eminent 
ability, who bad been twice Prime Minister, should have 
Tvdsbed to bold, by so ignominious a tenure, a place wbicb 
can have bad no attraction for him but tbe salary. To that 
salary, however, Leeds bad clung, year after year ; and he 
now relinquished it with a very bad grace. He was succeeded 
by Pembroke ; and the Privy Seal wbicb Pembroke laid 
down was put into tbe bands of a peer of recent creation, 
Yiscount Ijonsdale. Lonsdale bad been distinguished in tbe 
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House of Commons as Sir Jolin Lowtlier, and liad lield liigli 
office, but liad quitted x)ublic life in weariness and disgust, 
and liad passed several years in retirement at liis liereditary 
seat in Cumberland. He bad planted forests round bis 
bouse, and bad employed Terrio to decorate tbe interior with 
gorgeous frescoes wHcb represented the gods at their ban- 
quet of ambrosia. Very reluctantly, and only in compliance 
with tbe earnest and abiiost angry importunity of the King, 
Lonsdale consented to leave bis magnificent retreat, and 
again to encounter the vexations of public life. 

Trumball resigned tbe Secretarysliip of State ; and tbe 
seals which be bad held were given to Jersey, who was suc- 
ceeded at Paris by tbe Earl of Manchester. 

It is to be remarked that tbe new Privy Seal and tbe new 
Secretary of State were moderate Tories. The King bad 
probably hoped that, by callmg them to bis comiciis, be 
should conciliate tbe opposition. But tbe device proved un- 
successful ; and soon it appeared that the old practice of fill- 
ing tbe chief offices of state with men taken from various 
parties, and hostile to one another, or, at least, unconnected 
witb one another, was altogether unsuited to tbe new state 
of affairs 5 and that, since tbe Commons bad become pos- 
sessed of supreme power, the only way to prevent them from 
abusing that power with boundless folly and violence was to 
intrust tbe government to a ministry which enjoyed their 
confidence. 

While William was mirking these changes in the great 
offices of state, a change in wdiich he took a still deeper in- 
terest was taking place in his own household. He had 
laboured in vain during many months to keej) the peace 
between Portland and Albemarle. Albemarle, indeed, was all 
coui'tesy, good hiunour, and submission : but Portland would 
not be conciliated. Even to foreign ministers he railed at 
his rival and comj>lamed of his master. The whole Court 
was divided between the competitors, but divided very un- 
equally. The majority took the side of Albemarle, whose 
manners were popular and whose power was evidently grow- 
ing. Portland's few adherents were persons who, like him, 
had already made their fortunes, and who did not therefore 
think it worth their while to transfer their homage to a new 
patron. One of these persons tried to enlist Prior in Port- 
land's faction, but with very little success. Excuse me,’^ 
said the poet, if I follow your example and my Lord’s. My 
Lord is a model to us all 5 and you have imitated him to 
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good purpose. He retires witli half a million. You have 
large grants, a lucrative eiiiploymeiit in Holland, a fine house. 

I have nothing of the kind. A court is like those fashionable 
churches into which we have looked at Paris. Those who 
■have received the benediction are instantly away to the 
Opera House or the Wood of Boulogne. Those who have not 
received the benediction are pressing and elbowing each other 
to get near the altar. You and my Lord have got your 
blessing, and are quite right to take yourselves off with it. 

I have not been blest, and must fight my way up as ^vell as I 
can.’^ Prior’s wit was his own. But his worldly wisdom was 
common to him with multitudes ; and the crowd of those 
who wanted to be lords of the bedchamber, rangers of parks, 
and lieutenants of counties, neglected Portland and tried to 
ingratiate themselves with Albemarle. 

By one person, however, Portland was still assiduously 
courted 5 and that person was the King. Hothing was 
omitted which could soothe an. irritated mind. Sometimes 
William argued, expostulated and implored during two hours 
together. But he found the comrade of his youth an altered 
man, unreasonable, obstinate and disrespectful even before 
the public eye. The Prussian minister, an observant and 
impartial witness, declared that his hair had more than once 
stood on end to see the rude discourtesy with which the ser- 
vant repelled the gracious advances of the master. Over and 
over William invited his old friend to take the old accus- 
tomed seat in his royal coach, that seat which Prince George 
himself had never been permitted to invade 5 and the invita- 
tion was over and over declined in a way which would have 
been thought uncivil even between equals. A sovereign could 
not, without a culpable sacrifice of his personal dignity, per- 
sist longer in such a contest. Portland was permitted to 
withdraw from the palace. To Heinsius, as to a common 
friend, William announced the separation in a letter which 
shows how deeply his feelings had been wounded. I cannot 
tell you what I have suffered, I have done on my side every- 
thing that I could do to satisfy him ; but it was decreed that 
a blind jealousy should make him regardless of everything 
that ought to have been dear to him.” To Portland him- 
self the King wrote in language still more touching. “ I 
hope that you will oblige me in one thing. Keep your key of 
office. I shall not consider you as hound to any attendance. 
But I beg you to let me see you as often as possible. That 
will be a great mitigation of the distress -which you have 
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caused me. For, after all that lias passed, I cannot help 

loving imu tenderly.’’ ^ i. 4. 

Thus Portland retired to enjoy at lus case xmmense estates 
scattered over lialfthe shires of England, and a hoard of ready 
money, such, it was said, as no other private man m Europe 
possessed. His fortune still continued to grow. J or, though, 
after the fashion of his countrymen, he laid out large sums 
on the interior decoration of his houses, on ^ 

on his aviaries, his other expenses were regulated with strict 
frugality. His repose was, however, durmg some years not 
unhiterrupted. He had been trusted with such grave secrets, 
and employed m such high missions, that his ^ 

stiU frequently necessary to the goveriinient ; and that assist- 
ance was given, not, as formerly, with the ardour of a de- 
voted friend, but with the exactness of a coMcientious seivant. 
He still continued to receive letters from Wilham ; letters no 
longer indeed overflowing ivith kindness, hut always mdica- 
tive of perfect confidence and esteem. , • , 

The chief subject of those letters was the question which 

had been for a time settled in the previous autumn at Loo 

and which had been reopened in the spring by the death ot 

the Electoral Prince of Bavaria. ^ 

As soon as that event was Imoivn at Pans, Lewis dnected 
Tallard to sound William as to a new treaty.^ 

The first thought which occurred to William was that it 
mi"ht be possible to put the Elector of Bavaria in his son s 
place. But this suggestion was coldly received at VersaiUes, 
and not without reason. H, indeed, the young Erancis Joseph 
had lived to succeed Charles, and had then died a mmor 
without issue, the case would have been very difterent. Then 
the Elector would have been actually administermg uie go- 
vernment of the Spanish monarchy, and supported by i rance, 
Eno-land and the United Provinces, might without much dit- 
ficulty have continued to rule as King the empire which he 
had befun to rule as Eegcnt. He would have had also, not 
indeed a right, but something which to the vulgar would 
have looked like a right, to be his son’s heir. How he was 
altogether unconnected with Spain. Ho more reason could 
be <^iven for selecting him to be the Catholic King than tor 
selecting the Margrave of Baden or the Grand Hulce of Tus- 
cany Something was said about Victor Amadeus of Savoy, 
and something about the King of Portugal; but to both 
there were insmmountable objections. It seemed, theretore, 
that tlie only choice was between a French Prince and an 
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Austrian Prince ; and William learned witli agreeable snr- CHAP. 

O" V’YT'V''" 

prise^ that Lewis might possibly be induced to suffer the 
younger Archduhe to be King of Spain and the Indies. It 
was intimated at the same time that the House of Bourbon 
would expect^ in return for so great a concession to the rival 
House of Hapsburg, greater advantages than had been thought 
sufficient when the Dauphin consented to waive his claims in 
favour of a candidate whose elevation could cause no jealousies. 

What Lewis demanded, in addition to the portion formerly as- 
signed to Prance, was the Milanese. With the Milanese he 
proposed to buy Lorraine from its Duke. To the Duke of Lor- 
raine this arrangement would have been beneficial, and to the 
people of Lorraine more beneficial still. They were, and had 
long been, in a singularly unhappy situation. Lewis domi- 
neered over them as if they had been his subjects, and troubled 
himself as little about their happiness as if they had been his 
enemies. Since he exercised as absolute a power over them 
as over the Kormans and Burgundians, it was desirable that 
he should have as great an interest in their welfare as in the 
welfare of the Normans and Burgundians. 

On the basis proposed by Prance William was -willing to 
negotiate ; and, when, in Jmie 1699, he left Kensington to 
pass the summer at Loo, the terms of the treaty known as 
the Second Treaty of Partition were very nearly adjusted. 

The great object now was to obtain the consent of the Em- 
peror. That consent, it should seem, ought to have been 
readily and even eagerly given. Had it been given, it might 
perhaps have saved Christendom from a war of eleven j^ears. 

But the i^olicy of Austria was, at that time, strangely di- 
latory and irresolute. It was in vain that William and 
Heinsius represented the importance of every hour. “ The 
Emperor’s ministers go on dawdling,” so the King wrote 
to Heinsius, ‘^^not because there is any difficulty about the 
matter, not because they mean to reject the terjQis, but solely 
■because they are people who can make up their minds to 
nothing.” While the negotiation at Vienna was thus drawn 
out into endless length, evil tidings came from Madrid. 

Spain and her King had long been sunk so low that it 
seemed impossible for either to siak lower. Yet the political 
maladies of the monarchy and the physical maladies of the 
monarch went on growing, and exliibited every day some new 
and frightful symptom. Since the death of the Bavarian 
Prince, the Court had been divided between the Austrian fac- 
tion, of which the Queen and the leading ministers Oropesa 
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andMelg-ar ^vere tlio chiefs, aud the French faction of which 
Se most impoTtaiit member was Cardinal For ocm, 
Lhhishop of Toledo. At length an event which, as far 
^ can now he iiidged, was not the effect of a deeply meditated 

p an, andwas itogether miconnected with the dispiiteahout 

the succession, gave the advantage to the adherents of 1 ranee. 
The government, havhig committed the great ennr of im- 
dertahing to supply Madrid ivith food, committed the stiU 
oreater error of neglecting to perform what it had uudertahen. 
The price of bread doubled. Complaints were made to the 
magistrates, and were heard with the indolent apathy charac- 
teristic of the Spanish administration irom the the 

lowest grade. Then the populace rose, attached the of 
Oronesa poured by thousands into the great court ox the 
uSe and msisted on seeing the Eing. The Queen appeared 
L a balcony, and told the rioters 

Then the multitude set up a roar of ^ur}^ It is false . we do 
not believe you. We will see him.” “ He h£LS slept too lon^ 
said one tlixeateniiig voice; “and it is high tme a e 
should wake.” The Queen retired weepmg ; and the 
being on whose dominions the sun never set tottered to the 
window, bowed as he had never bowed before, muttered some 
srracious promises, waved a handkerchief m the an, bowed 
again, and withdrew. Oropesa, afraid of being tom to pieces, 
retired to his comitry seat. Melgar made some show of re- 
sLance, garrisoned his house, and menaced the rabble with a 
shower of grenades, hut was soon forced to go after Oropesa: 
and the supreme power passed to Portocamero. 

Poi-tocarrero was one of a race of men of whom we, liapinly 
for us, have seen vewy little, but whose influence has been 
cm-se of Eoman Catholic countries. Ho^was, like Sixtus the 
Fourth and Alexander the Sixth, a politician mac e on o an 
imnions nriest. Such politicians are generally worse than the 
worst of the laity, more merciless than any ruffian that can^ 
found in camps, more dishonest than any pettifogger w o 
haunts the tribmials. The sanctity of their profession has an 
SsLictifying influence on them. The lessons of the nursery, 
Se habite of boyliood and of early youtb, leave m the mmds 
of the gi-eat majority of avowed infidels some traces of religion, 
■wMcli, in seasons of mourning and of sickness, become plain y 
discernible. But it is scarcely possible that any such trace 
should remain in the mind of the hj^ocrite who, dmmg many 
years, is constantly going through what he considers as the 
t„,,r,Tr,erv of ureaching, saying mass, baptizing, shrivmg. 
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When an ecclesiastic of this sort mixes in the contests of men CHAP, 
of the world, he is indeed much to he dreaded as an enemy, .JL-, — 1 
bnt still more to be dreaded as an ally. From the pulpit 
where he daily employs his eloquence to embellish what he re- 
gards as fables, from the altar whence he daily looks down with 
secret scorn on the prostrate dupes who believe that he can 
turn a drop of wine into blood, from the confessional where 
he daily studies with cold and scientific attention the mor- 
bid anatomy of guilty consciences, he brings to courts some 
talents which may move the envy of the more cunning and un- 
scrupulous of lay courtiers 5 a rare skill in reading characters 
and in managing tempers, a rare art of dissimulation, a rare 
dexterity in insinuating what it is not safe to affirm or' 
to propose in explicit terms. There are two feelings which 
often prevent an unprincipled layman fi'om becoming utterly 
depraved and despicable, domestic feeling, and chivakous 
feeling. His heart may be softened by the endearments of a 
family. His j)ride may revolt from the thought of doing what 
does not become a gentleman. But neither with the domestic 
feeling nor with the chivalrous feeling has the wicked priest 
any sympathy. His gown excludes him from the closest and 
most tender of human relations, and at the same time dis- 
penses him from the observation of the fashionable code 
of honour. 

Such a priest was Portocarrero ; and he seems to have been 
a consummate master of his craft. To the name of statesman 
he had no pretensions. The lofty part of his predecessor 
Ximenes was out of the range, not more of his intellectual, 
than his moral capacity. To reanimate a paralysed and 
torpid monarchy, to introduce order and economy into a 
bankrupt treasury, to restore the discipline of an army which 
had become a mob, to refit a navy which was perishing from 
mere rottenness, these were achievements beyond the power, 
beyond even the ambition, of that ignoble nature. But there 
was one task for which the new minister was admirably 
qualified, that of establishing, by means of superstitious ten*or, 
an absolute dominion over a feeble mind ; and the feeblest of 
all minds was that of his unhappy sovereign. Even before 
the riot which had made the cardinal supreme in the state, he 
had succeeded in introducing into the palace a new confessor 
selected by himself. In a very short time the King’s malady 


took a new form. That he was too weak to lift his food 
to his misshapen mouth, that, at thirty-seven, he had the 
bald head and wrinkled face of a man of seventy, that 
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liis complexion was tnming from yellow to gi'een, tliat he 
frecpiently fell down in fits and remained long insensible, 
these were no longer the worst symptoms of liis malady. He 
had always been afraid of ghosts and demons ; and it had long 
been necessary that three friars should 'watch every night by' 
Ms restless bed as a gnai’d against hobgoblins. But now. he. ' 
was firmly convinced that he was bewitched, that he w’as 
possessed,' that there was a devil within him, that there were 
devils all around him. He was exorcised according to the 
forms of his Church: bnt this ceremony, instead of quieting 
him, scared him out of almost all the little reason that nature 
had given him. In his misery and despair he was induced .to : 
resort to irregular modes of relief. His confessor brought to 
court impostors "who pretended that they could interrogate 
the powers of darkness. The Devil •was called up, sworn and 
examined. This stoiige deponent made oath, as in the pre- 
sence of God, that His Catholic Majesty was under a spell, 
which had been laid on him many years before, for the 
pimpose of preventing the continuation of the royal line. A 
drug had been compounded out of the brains and kidneys c/f 
a human corpse, and had been administered in a cup of cho- 
colate. This potion had dried up all the sources of life : and 
the best remedy to which the patient could now resort would 
be to swallow a bowl of consecrated oil every morning before 
breakfast. TTiihappily, the authors of this story fell into con- 
tradictions which they could excuse only by tlu-owing the 
blame on Satan, who, they said, wnrs an unwilling witness, and 
a liar from the beginning. In the midst of their conjuring, 
the Inq[uisition come dowm upon them. It must be admitted 
that, if the Holy Office had reserved all its terrors for such 
cases, it would not now have 'been remembered as the most 
liateM judicature that was ever Imown among civilised men. 
The subaltern impostors -were throwm into diiiigeoiis.' ..Butthe 
chief criminal continued to be master of the King and of the 
kingdom. Meanwhile, in the distempered mind of Charles 
one mania succeeded another. A longing to pry into those 
mysteries of the grave from which human beings avert their 
thoughts had long been hereditary in his house, Juana, from 
whom the mental constitution of her posterity seems to have 
derived a morbid taint, had sate, year after year, by the bed 
on which lay the ghastly remains of her husband, a^jparelled 
in the rich embroidery and jewels which he had been wont 
to wear while living. Her son Charles found an eccentric 
pleasure in celebrating his own obsequies, in putting on 
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his shroud, placing himself in the coffin, coTering himself 
with the pall, and lying as one dead till the requiem had 
been sung, and the mourners had departed leaTing him alone 
in the tomb. Philip the Second found a similar pleasure 
in gazing on the huge chest of bronze in which his remains 
were to be laid, and especially on the skuU which, encircled 
with the crown of Spain, grinned at him from the cover. 
Philip the Fourth, too, hankered after burials and burial 
places, gratified his curiosity by gazing on the remains of 
his great grandfather, the Emperor, and sometimes stretched 
himself out at full length like a corpse in the niche which he 
had selected for himself in the royal cemetery. To that 
cemetery his son was now attracted by a strange fascination. 
Europe could show no more magnificent place of sepulture. 
A staircase encrusted with jasper led down from the stately 
church of the Escurial into an octagon situated just beneath 
the high altar. The vault, impervious to the sun, was rich 
with gold and precious marbles which reflected the blaze from 
a huge chandelier of silver. On the right and on the left re- 
posed, each in a massy sarcophagus, the departed kings and 
queens of Spain. Into this mausoleum the king descended 
with a long train of courtiers, and ordered the coffins to 
be unclosed. His mother had been embalmed with such con- 
summate skill that she appeared as she had appeared on her 
death bed. The body of his grandfather too seemed entire, 
but crumbled into dust at the first touch. From Charles 
neither the remains of his mother nor those of his grand- 
father could draw any sign of sensibility. But, when the 
gentle and graceful Louisa of Orleans, the miserable man’s 
first wife, she who had lighted up his dark existence with one 
short and pale gleam of happiness, presented herself, after the 
lapse of ten years, to his eyes, his sullen apathy gave way. 
“ She is iir heaven,” he cried ; “ and I shall soon be there with 
her and with aU the speed of which his limbs were capable, 
he tottered back to the upper air. 

Such was the state of the Court of Spain when, in the 
autumn of 1699, it became known that, since the death of 
the Electoral Prince of Bavaria, the governments of France, 
of England and of the United Provinces, were busily engaged 
in framing a second Treaty of Partition. That Castilians 
would be indignant at learning that any foreign potentate 
meditated the dismemberment of that empire of which Cas- 
tile was the head might have been foreseen. But it was less 
easy to foresee that William would be the chief and indeed 
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almost the only object of their indignatioii. If the meditated 
partition really was tinjustifiable, there could be no doubt 
that Lewis was far more to blame than William. For it was 
by Lewis and not by WiUiarn^ that the partition had been 
originally suggested : and it was Lewis and not William, who 
was to gain an accession of territory by the partition. ITobody 
could doubt that William would most gladly have acceded to 
any arrangement by which the Spanish monarchy could be 
preserved entire without danger to the liberties of Europe, 
and that he had agreed to the division of thaA monarchy solely 
for the purpose of contenting Lewis. Nevertheless the Spanish 
mmisters carefully avoided whatever could give ofteiice to 
Lewis, and indemnified themselves by ofiering a gross indig- 
nity to William. The truth is that their pride had, a,s extra- 
vagant pride often has, a close affinity with meanness. They 
knew that it was unsafe to insult Lewis; and they believed 
that they might with perfect safety insult William. Lewis 
was absolute master of his large kingdom. He had at no great 
distance armies and fleets which one word from him would 
put in motion. If he were provoked, the white flag might in 
a few days be again flying on the walls of Barcelona. His 
immense power was contemplated by the Castilians with hope 
as well as with fear. He and he alone, they imagined, could 
avert that dismemberment of which they could not hear to 
think. Perhaps he might yet be induced to violate the en- 
gagements into which he had entered with England and Hol- 
land, if one of his grandsons were named successor to the 
Spanish tlirone. He, therefore, must be x-espected and courted. 
But William could at that moment do little to liurt or to help. 
He could hardly be said to hawe an army. He could take no 
step which would require an outlay of money without the sanc- 
tion of the House of Commons : and it seemed to be the chief 
study of the House of Commons to cross him and to humble 
him. The history of the late session was known to the Spaniards 
principally by inaccurate reports brought by Irish friars. And, 
had these reports been accurate, the real nature of a Parlia- 
mentary struggle between the Court party and the Coxuitry 
party could have been but very imperfectly understood by the 
magnates of a realm in which there had not, during several 
generations, been any constitutional opposition to the royal 
pleasure. At one time it was generally believed at Madrid, 
not by the mere rabble, but by Grandees "who had the envied 
privilege of going in coaches axxd four through the streets of 
the capital, that WiUiam had been deposed, that he had re- 
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tired to Holland^ tliat tlie Parliament liad resolved tliat there 
slionld be no more Mugs, that a commonwealtli bad been pro- , 
claimed, and that a Doge was abont to be appointed : and, 
tbongb ibis mmonr turned out to be false, it was but too true 
that the English government was, jnst at that conjuncture, in 
no condition to resent slights. Accordingly the Marquess of 
Canales, who represented the Catholic King at Westminster, 
received instructions to remonstrate in strong language, and 
was not afraid to go beyond those instructions. He delivered 
to the Secretary of State a note abusive and impertinent be- 
yond all example and all endurance. His mastei% he wrote, 
had learnt with amazement that King William, Holland and 
other powers, — for the ambassador, prudent even in his blus- 
tering, did not choose to name the King of Prance, — ^were en- 
gaged in framing a treaty, not only for settling the succession 
to the Spanish crown, but for the detestable purpose of divid- 
ing the Spanish monarchy. The whole scheme was vehe- 
mently condemned as contrary to the law of nature and to 
the law of God. The ambassador appealed from the King of 
England to the Parliament, to the nobility, and to the whole 
nation, and concluded by giving notice that he should lay the 
whole case before the two Houses when next they met. 

The style of this paper shows how strong an impression 
had been made on foreign nations by the unfortunate events 
of the late session. The King, it was plain, was no longer 
considered as the head of the government. He was charged 
with having committed a wrong ; but he was not asked to 
make reparation. He was treated as a subordinate oflS.cer 
who had been guilty of an offence against public law, and was 
threatened with the displeasure of the Commons, who, as the 
real rulers of the state, were bound to keep their servants in 
order. The Lords Justices read this outrageous note with 
indignation, and sent it with all speed to Loo. Thence they 
received, with equal speed, directions to send Canales out of 
the country. Our ambassador was at the same time recalled 
from Madrid ; and all diplomatic intercomse between England 
and Spain was suspended. 

It is probable that Canales would have expressed himself 
in a less unbecoming manner, had there not abeady existed 
a most unfortunate quarrel between Spain and William, a 
quarrel in which William was perfectly blameless, but in 
which the unanimous feeling of the English Parliament and 
of the English nation was on the side of Spain. 

It is necessary to go back some years for the purpose of 
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CHAP, tracing tlie origin and progress of tliis quarrel. Few portions 
of our history are more interesting or instructive : but few 
jDarien. }iave been more obscure and distorted by passion and preju- 
dice. The story is an exciting one ; and it has generally been 
told by writers whose judgment had been perverted by strong 
national partiality. Their invectives and lamentations have 
still to be temperately examined ; and it may well be doubted 
whether, even now, after the lapse of more than a century and 
a lialf, feelings hardly compatible with temperate examina- 
tion vfill not be stirred up in many minds by the name of 
Darien. In truth that name is associated with calamities so 
cruel that the recollection of them may not unnaturally dis- 
turb the equipoise even of a fair and sedate mind. 

The man who brought these calamities on his country was 
not a mere visionary or a mere swindler. He was that 
William Paterson whose name is honourably associated with 
the auspicious commencement of a new era in English com- 
merce and in English finance. His plan of a national bank, 
having been examined and approved by the most eminent 
statesmen who sate in the Parliament house at Westminster 
and by the most eminent merchants who walked the Ex- 
change of London, had been carried into execution with sig- 
nal success. He thought, and ]3erhaps thought with reason, 
that his services had been ill requited. He was, indeed, one 
of the original directors of the great corporation which owed 
its existence to him, but he was not reelected. It may easily 
be believed that liis colleagues, citizens of ample fortune and 
of long experience in the |)ractical i)art of trade, aldermen, 
wardens of companies, heads of firms well known in every 
Burse throughout the civilised world, were not well pleased 
to see among them in Grocers’ Hall a foreign adventurer 
whose whole capitad consisted in an inventive brain and a 
persuasive tongue. Some of them were probably weak enough 
to dislike him for being a Scot : some were probably mean 
enough to be jealous of his parts and knowledge : and even 
persons who were not unfavourably disposed to him niigiit 
have discovered, before they had known him long, that, with 
all his cleverness, he was deficient in common sense ; that his 
mind was full of schemes which, at the first glance, had a 
specious aspect, but which, on closer examination, appeared 
to be impracticable or pernicious ; and that the benefit which 
the public had derived from one happy project formed by him 
would be very dearly purchased if it were talcen for granted 
that all his other projects must be equally happy. Disgusted 
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by wliat ]ie considered as tlie ingi^atitude of the EngKsJi be re- 
paired to the Continent, in tbe bope that be might be able to 
interest the traders of the Hanse Towns and the princes of 
the German Empire in bis plans. From the Continent he 
retnrned nnsnccessfnl to London; and then at length the 
thought that he might be more justly appreciated by his 
countrymen than by strangers seems to have risen in his 
mind. Just at this time he fell in with Fletcher of Saltoun, 
who happened to be in England. These eccentric men soon 
became intimate. Each of them had his monomania; and 
the two monomanias suited each other perfectly. Fletcher’s 
whole soul was possessed by a sore, jealous, punctilious 
patriotism. His heart was ulcerated by the thought of the 
povert}^, the feebleness, the political insignihcance of Scot- 
land, and of the indignities which she had suffered at the 
hand of her powerful and opulent neighbour. Wlien he . 
talked of her wrongs his dark meagre face took its sternest 
expression : his habitual frown grew blacker ; and his eyes 
flashed more than their wonted fire. Paterson, on the other 
hand, firmly believed himself to have discovered the means of 
making any state which would follow his counsel great and 
prosperous in a time which, when compared with the life of 
an individual could hardly be called long, and which, in the 
life of a nation, was but as a moment. There is not the least 
reason to believe that he was dishonest. Indeed he would 
have found more difficulty in deceiving others had he not 
begun by deceiving himself. His faith in his own schemes 
was strong even to martyrdom ; and the eloquence with which 
he illustrated and defended them had all the charm of sincerity 
and of enthusiasm. Very seldom has any blunder committed 
by fools, or any villany devised by impostors, brought on any 
society miseries so great as the dreams of these two friends, 
both of them men of integrity and both of them men of parts, 
were destined to bring on Scotland. 

In 1695 the pair went down together to their native coun- 
try. The Parliament of that country was then about to meet 
under the presidency of Tweeddale, an old acquaintance 
and country neighbour of Fletcher. On Tweeddale the first 
attack was made. He was a shrewd, cautious, old politician. 
Yet it should seem that he was not able to hold out against 
the skill and energy of the assailants, Pei’haps, however, he 
•was not altogether a dupe. The public mind was at that mo- 
ment violently agitated. Men of all parties were clamoming 
for an inquiry into the slaughter of Glencoe. There was 
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CHAP, reason to fear tliat the session wliicli was abont to com- 
menee would be stormy. Jii sucli circumstances tlie Lord Iligli 
Commissioiior might think that it would be prudent to appease 
the anger of the estates by offering an almost irresistible bait 
to their cupidity. If such was the policy of Tweeddale it 
was, for the moment eminently successful. The Parliament, 
which met burning with indignation, was soothed into good 
humour. The blood of the murdered Macdonalds continued 
to cry for vengeance in vain. The schemes of Paterson, 
brought forward under the patronage of the ministers of tli * 
Crown, were sanctioned by the unanimous voice of the 
Legislature. 

The great projector was the idol of the wiiolo nation. Men 
spoke to him v/ith more ])rofound respect than to the Lord 
High Commissioner. His antechamber was crowded with 
.solicitors desirous to catch some drops of that golden shower 
of which he was supposed to be the dispenser. To be seen 
wallring with him in the High Street, to be honoured by him 
with a private interview of a quarter of an hour, were enviable 
distinctions. He, after the fashion of all the false j)ropliets 
who have deluded themselves and others, drew new faith in 
his own lie from the credulity of his disciples. His comite- 
nance, his voice, his gestures, indicated boundless self-impor- 
tance. When lie a^ipeared in public he looked,- — such is the 
language of one who probably had often seen him, — like Atlas 
conscious that a world was on his shoulders. But the airs 
which he gave himself only heightened the respect and ad- 
miration which he inspired. His demeanomr was regarded as 
a model. Scotchmen who wished to be thought wise looked 
as like Paterson as they could. 

His j)lan, though as yet disclosed to the public only by 
giimpses, was applauded by all classes, factions and sects, 
loi'ds, merchants, advocates, divines, "Whigs and Jacobites, 
Cameronians and Episcopalians. In truth, of all the ten 
thousand bubbles of which history has preserved the memory, 
none was ever more skilfully pufied into existence ; none ever 
soared higher, or glittered more brilliantly, and none ever 
burst with a more lamentable explosion. There was, however, 
a certain mixture of truth in the magnificent day dream which 
produced such fatal effects. 

Scotland was, indeed, not blessed with a mild climate or a 
fertile soil. But the richest spots that had ever existed on 
the face of the earth had been spots quite as little favoured 
by nature. It was on a bare rock, surrounded by deep sea. 
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tliat the streets of Tyre were piled up to a dizzy lieiglit. On 
that sterile crag were woven the robes of Persian satraps 
and Sicilian tyrants : there were fashioned silver bowls and 
chargers for the banquets of hings : and there Pomeranian 
amber was set in Lydian gold to adorn the necks of queens. 
In the warehouses were collected the fine linen of Egypt, and 
the odorous gums of iorabia ; the ivory of India, and the tin of 
Britain. Li the port lay fleets of great ships which had wea- 
thered the storms of the Euxine and the Atlantic. Powerful 
and wealthy colonies in distant parts of the world looked up 
with filial reverence to the little island ; and despots, who 
trampled on the laws and outraged the feelings of all the na- 
tions between the Hydaspes and the JEgean, condescended to 
court the population of that busy hive. At a later period, on 
a dreary bank formed by the soil which the Alpine streams 
swept down to the Adriatic, rose the palaces of Venice. With- 
in a space which would not have been thought large enough 
for one of the parks of a rude northern baron were collected 
riches far exceeding those of a northern kingdom. In almost 
every one of the private dwellings which fringed the Great 
Canal were to be seen plate, mirrors, jewellery, tapestry, 
paintings, carving, such as might move the envy of the master 
of Holyrood. In the arsenal were munitions of war sufficient 
to maintain a contest against the whole power of the Ottoman 
Empire. And, before the grandeur of Venice had declined, 
another commonwealth, stiU less favoured, if possible, by na- 
ture, had rapidly risen to a power and opulence which the 
whole civilised world contemplated with envy and admiration. 
On a desolate marsh overhung by fogs and exhaling diseases, 
a marsh where there was neither wood nor stone, neither firm 
earth nor drinkable water, a marsh from which the ocean on 
one side and the Ehine on the other were with difficulty kept 
out by art, was to be found the most prosperous community 
in Europe. The wealth which was collected within five 
miles of the Stadthouse of Amsterdam would purchase the 
fee simple of Scotland. And why should this be? Was 
there any reason to believe that nature had bestowed on the 
PhcDonician, on the Venetian, or on the Hollander, a larger 
measure of activity, of ingenuity, of forethought, of self-com- 
mand, than on the citizen of Edinburgh or Glasgow ? The 
truth was that, in all those qualities which conduce to suc- 
cess in life, and especially in commercial life, the Scot had 
never been surpassed ; perhaps he had never been equalled. 
All tliot was necessary was that his energy should take a 
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proper direction ; and a proper direction Paterson nnderfoolc 
to give. 

His esoteric project WO'S tlie original project of Cliristopliei 
Columbus, extended and modified. Columbus bad hoped to 
establish a communication between our quarter of the world 
and India across the great western ocean. But lie was 
stopped by an unexpected obstacle. The American continent, 
stretching far north and far south into cold and inhospitable 
regions, presented what seemed an insurmountable barrier 
to his progress; and, in the same year in which he first set 
foot on that continent, Gama reached Malabar by doubling 
the Cape of Good Hope. The consequence was that during 
two hundred years the trade of Europe with the remoter parts 
of Asia had been carried on by roiiiiding the immense penin- 
sula of Africa. Paterson now revived the project of Columbus, 
and persuaded himself and others that it was possible to carry 
that project into effect in such a manner as to mate his coun- 
try the greatest emporium that had ever existed on our globe. 

For this purpose it was necessary to occupy in America 
some spot which might he a resting place between Scotland 
and India. It w-as true that almost every habitable part of 
America had already been seized by some European power. 
Paterson, however, imagined that one province, the most im- 
portant of all, had been overlooked by the short-sighted cu- 
pidity of vulgar politicians and vulgar traders. The isthmus 
which joined the two great continents of the New World re- 
mained, according to him, unappropriated. Great Spanish 
vice-royalties, he said, lay on the east and on the west ; but 
the mountains and forests of Darien were abandoned to rude 
tribes which followed their own usages and obeyed their own 
princes. He had been in that part of the world, in what cha- 
racter was not quite clear. Some said that he had gone 
thither to convert the Indians, and some that he had gone 
thither to rob the Spaniards. But, missionary or pirate, he 
had visited Darien, and had brought away none but delight- 
ful recollections. The havens, he averred, were capacious 
and secure ; the sea swarmed with turtle : the coimtry was so 
mountainous that, within nine degrees of the equator, the cli- 
mate was temperate ; and yet the inequalities of the ground 
offered no impediment to the conveyance of goods. Nothing 
would be easier than to construct roads along which a string 
of mules or a wheeled carriage might in the course of a single 
day pass from sea to sea. The soil was, to the depth of seve- 
ral feet, a rich black mould, on which a profusion of valuable 
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ierLs and fruits grew spontaneonsly, and on wMcli all the 
choicest productions of tropical regions might easily be raised . 
by hmnaii industry and art ; and yet the exuberant fertility 
of the earth had not tainted the purity of the air. Considered 
merely as a place of residence, the isthmus was a paradise. 
A colony placed there could not fail to prosper, even if it had 
no wealth except what was derived from agriculture. But 
agriculture was a secondary object in the colonisation of 
Darien. Let but that precious neck of land be occupied by 
an intelligent, an enterprising, a thrifty race ; and, in a few 
years, the whole trade between India and Europe must be 
drawn to that point. The tedious and perilous passage round 
Africa would soon be abandoned. The merchant would no 
longer expose his cargoes to the inountaiiious billows and ca- 
pricious gales of the Antarctic seas. The greater part of the 
voyage from Europe to Darien, and the whole voyage fr’om 
Darien to the richest kingdoms of Asia, would be a rapid yet 
easy gliding before the trade winds over blue and sparkling 
waters. The voyage back across the Pacific would, in the 
latitude of Japan, be almost equally speedy and pleasant. 
Time, labour, money, vfould be saved. The returns would 
come in more quickly. Eewer hands would be required to 
navigate the ships. The loss of a vessel would be a rare event. 
The trade would increase fast. In a short time it would 
double ; and it would all pass through Darien. Wlioever 
possessed that door of the sea, that key of the universe, — such 
•were the bold figures which Paterson loved to employ, — ^would 
give law to both hemispheres ; and would, by peaceful arts, 
without shedding one drop of blood, establish an empire as 
splendid as that of Cyrus or Alexander. Of the kingdoms of 
Buroj)e, Scotland was, as yet, the poorest and the least con- 
sidered. If she would but occupy Darien, if she would but 
become one great free port, one great warehouse for the wealth 
which the soil of Darien might produce, and for the still 
greater wealth which would be poured into Darien from Can- 
ton and Siam, from Ceylon and the Moluccas, from the mouths 
of the Ganges and the Gulf of Cambay, she would at once 
take her place in the first rank among nations. No rival 
would be able to contend with her either in the West Indian 
or in the East Indian trade. The beggarly country, as it had 
been insolently called by the inhabitants of warmer and more 
fruitful regions, would be the great mart for the choicest lux- 
uries, sugar, rum, coffee, chocolate, tobacco, the tea and 
porcelain of China, the muslin of Dacca, the shawls of Cash- 
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mere, the diamonds of Golconda^ the peaids of Earrack, the 
delicious birds’ nests of Mcobar, cinnamon and i)epi:)er 5 ivory 
and sandal wood. From Scotland would come all the finest 
jewels and brocade worn by duchesses at the balls of St. 
James’s and Versailles. From Scotland would come all the 
saltpetre which would furnish the means of war to the fleets 
and armies of contending potentates. And on all the vast 
riches ^vhich would be constantly passing through the little 
kingdom a toll would be paid which would remain behincl. 
There would be a prosperity, such as might seem fabulous, 
a prosperity of which every Scotchman, from the peer to 
the cadie, would partake. Soon, all along the now desolate 
shores of the Forth and Clyde, villas and pleasure grounds 
would be as thick as along the edges of the Dutch canals. 
Edinbxirgh would vie with London and Paris ; and the 
baillie of Glasgow and Dundee would have as stately and 
well furnished a mansion, and as fine a gallery of pictures, as 
any burgomaster of Amsterdam. 

This magnificent jplan was at first but partially disclosed 
to the public. A colony was to be planted : a vast trade was 
to be opened between both the Indies and Scotland: but the 
name of Darien was as yet pronounced only in whispers by 
Paterson and by his most confidential friends. He had how- 
ever shown enough to excite boundless hopes and desires. 
How well he succeeded in inspiring others with his own feel- 
ings is sufficiently proved by the memorable Act to wdiieh 
the Lord High Commissioner gave the Eoyal sanction on the 
26th of June 1695. By this Act some persons who were 
named, and such other j)ersons as should join with them, were 
formed into a corporation, which was to be named the Coiii- 
pariy of Scotland trading to Africa and the Indies. The 
amount of the capital to be employed w’'as not fixed by laiv ; 
but it was provided that one half of the stock at least mus j 
be held by Scotchmen resident in Scotland, and that no 
stock w'hich had been originally held by a Scotchman resi- 
dent in Scotland should ever be transferred to any but a 
Scotchman resident in Scotland. An entire monopoly of the 
trade with Asia, Africa and America, for a tei'm of tliirty- 
one years, was granted to the Company. All goods imported 
by the Company were during twenty-one years to be duty 
free, with the exception of foreign sugar and tobacco. Sugar 
and tobacco grown on the Company’s own plantations were 
exemj>ted from all taxation. Every member and every ser- 
vant of the Company was to be privileged against impress- 
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meiit and arrest. If any of tliese privileged persons was 
impressed or arrested^ the Company was authorised to release 
Mm, and to demand tlie assistance both of the civil and of 
the military power. The Company was authorised to take 
possession of unoccupied territories in any part of Asia, 
Africa or America, and there to plant colonies, to build 
towns and forts, to impose taxes, and to provide magazines, 
iirms and ammunition, to raise troops, to wage war, to con- 
clude treaties ; and the King was made to promise that, if 
any foreign state should injure the Company, he would inter- 
pose, and would, at the public charge, obtain reparation. 
Lastly it was provided that, in order to give greater secuiity 
and solemnity to this most exorbitant grant, the whole sub- 
stance of the Act should be set forth in Letters Patent to 
which the Chancellor was directed to put the Great Seal 
without delay. 

The letters were drawn : the Great Seal was affixed : the 
subscription books were opened ; the shares were fixed at a 
hundred pounds sterling each ; and from the Pentland Pirth 
to the Solway Pirth every man who had a hundred pounds 
was impatient to put down his name. About two hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds were actually paid up. This 
may not, at first sight, appear a large sum to those who re- 
member the bubbles of 1825 and of 1845, and would assuredly 
not have sufiGlced to defray the charge of three months of war 
with Spain. Yet the effort was marvellous when it may be 
affirmed with confidence that the Scotch people voluntarily 
contributed for the colonisation of Darien a larger proportion 
of their substance than any other people ever, in the same 
space of time, voluntarily contributed to any commercial 
undertaking. A great part of Scotland was then as poor and 
rude as Iceland now is. There were five or six shires which 
did not altogether contain so many guhieas and crowns as 
were tossed about every day by the shovels of a single gold- 
smith in Lombard Street. Even the nobles had very little 
ready money. They generally took a large part of their rents 
in kind, and were thus able, on their own domains, to live 
plentifully and hospitably. But there were many esquires in 
Kent and Somersetshire who received from their tenants a 
greater quantity of gold and silver than a Duke of Gordon or 
a Marquess of Athbil drew from extensive provinces. The 
pecuniary remuneration of the clergy was such as would have 
moved the pity of the most needy curate who thought it a 
privilege to drink his ale and smoke his pipe in the kitchen 
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of an Englisli manor lionse. Even in tlie fertile Merse there 
were parishes of which the minister received only from four 
to eight pounds sterling in cash. The official income of the 
Lord President of the Court of Session was only five hundred 
a year ; that of the Lord Justice Clerk only four hundred a 
year. The land tax of the whole kingdom was fixed some 
years later by the Treaty of IJnion, at little moi'e than half 
the land tax of the single, county of ISrorMk. . Four .-hundred 
thousand pounds probably bore as great a ratio to the wealth 
of Scotland then as forty millions would bear now. 

The list of the members of the Darien Company deserves to 
be examined. The number of shareholders was about ibiir- 
teeii hundred. The largest quantity of stock registered in one 
name wms three thousand pounds. The heads of three noble 
houses took three thousand pounds each, the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, the Duke of Queensbury and Lord Belhaven, a man of 
ability, spirit and patriotism, who had entered into the design 
with enthusiasm not inferior to that of Fletcher. Argyle 
held fifteen hundred pounds. Jolm Dalrymple, but too well 
Imow as the Master of Stair, had just succeeded to his father\s 
title and estate, and was now Viscount Stair. He put down 
his name for a thousand pounds. The niiinber of Scotch 
peers who subscribed was between thirty and forty. The 
City of Edinburgh, in its corporate capacity, took three thou- 
sand pounds, the City of Glasgow three thousand, the City 
of Perth two thousand. But the great majority of the sub- 
scribers contributed only one hundred or two himdred pounds 
each. A very few divines "who were settled in the capital or 
in other large towns were able to j)urchase shares. It is 
inelanchoty to see in the roll the name of more than one 
professional man ivhose |)aternal anxiety led him to layout 
probably all his hardly earned savings in purchasing a 
hundred pound share for each of his children. If, indeed, 
Paterson^s predictions had been verified, such a share would, 
according to the notions of that age and country, have been 
a handsome portion for the daughter of a writer or a surgeon. 

That the Scotch are a people eminently intelligent, w’-ary, 
resolute and self-possessed is obvious to the most superficial 
observation. That they are a people peculiarly liable to 
dangerous fits of passion and delusions of the imagination is 
less generally acknowledged, but is not less true. The whole 
kingdom seemed to have gone mad. Paterson had acquired 
an influence resembling rather that of the founder of a new 
religion, that of a Mahomet, that of a Joseph Smith, than 
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that of a commercial projector. Blind faith in a religion, 
fanatical zeal for a religion, are too common to astonish ns. ^ 
But such faith and zeal seem strangely ont of place in the 
fcransactions of the money market. It is true that we are 
judging after the event. Bnt before the event materials 
sufficient for the forming of a sound jndgment were within 
the reach of all who cared to nse them. It seems incredible 
that men of sense, who had only a vague and general notion 
of Paterson’s scheme, should have staked everything on the 
success of that scheme. It seems more incredible still that 
men to whom the details of that scheme had been confided 
should not have looked into any of the common books of his- 
tory or geography in which an account of Darien might 
have been found, and should not have asked themselves the 
simple question, whether Spain was likely to endure a Scotch 
colony in the heai*t of her Transatlantic dominions. It was 
notorious that she claimed the sovereignty of the isthmus on 
specious, nay, on solid, grounds. A Spaniard had been the 
first discoverer of the coast of Darien. A Spaniard had built 
a town and established a government on that coast. A 
Spaniard had, with great labour and ]peril, crossed the moun- 
tainous neck of land, had seen rolling beneath him the vast 
Pacific, never before revealed to European eyes, had de- 
scended, sword in hand, into the waves up to his girdle, and 
had there solemnly taken possession of sea and shore, in the 
name of the Crown of Castile. It was true that the region 
which Paterson described as a paradise, had been found by 
the first Castilian settlers to be a land of misery and death. 
The poisonous air, exhaled from rank jungle and stagnant 
water, had compelled them to remove to the neighbouring 
haven of Panama; and the Eed Indians had been contemptu- 
ously permitted to live after their own fashion on the pesti- 
lential soil. But that soil was still considered, and might 
well be considered, by Spain as her o-wn. In many countries 
there were tracts of morass, of mountain, of forest, in which 
governments did not think it worth while to be at the ex- 
pense of maintaining order, and in which rude tribes enjoyed 
by connivance a kind of independence. It was not necessary 
for the members of the Company of Scotland trading to 
Africa and the Indies to look very far for an example. In 
some highland districts, not more than a hundred miles from 
Edinburgh, dwelt clans which had always regarded the 
authority of King, Parliament, Privy Council and Court of 
Session, quite as little as the aboriginal population of Darien 
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CHAP, regarded tHe authority of the Spanish Viceroys and Au- 
diences. Yet it wonld surely have been thought an out- 
rageons violation of public law in the King of Spain to take 
possession of Appinand Lochaber. And would it be a less 
outrageous violation of public law in the Scots to seize on a 
province in the very centre of his possessions^ on the plea 
that this province was in the same state in which Appin 
and Lochaber had been during centuries ? 

So grossly unjust was Paterson’s scheme ; and yet it was 
less unjust than impolitic. Torpid as Spain had become^ 
there was still one point on which she was exquisitely sen- 
sitive. The slightest encroachment of any other European 
power even on the outskirts of her American dominions suf- 
ficed to disturb her repose and to brace her paralysed nerves. 
To imagine that she would tamely suffer adventurers from 
one of the most insignificant kingdoms of the Old World 
to form a settlement in the midst of her empire, within a 
day’s sail of Portobello on one side and of Carthagena on the 
other, was ludicrously absurd. She would have been just as 
likely to let them take possession of the Eseurial. It was, 
therefore, evident that, before the new Company could even 
begia its commercial operations, there must be a war with 
Spain and a complete triumph over Spain. Wliat means had 
the Company of waging such a war, and what chance of 
achieving such a triumph ? The ordinary revenue of Scotland 
ill time of peace was between sixty and seventy thousand a 
year. The extraordinary supplies granted to the Crown 
during the war with Prance had amounted perhaps to as much 
more. Spain, it is true, was no longer the Spain of Pavia and 
Lepanto. But, even in her decay, she possessed in Europe 
resources which exceeded thirty fold those of Scotland ; and 
in America, where the struggle must take place, the dispro- 
portion was still greater. The Spanish fieets and arsenals were 
doubtless in wretched condition. But there were Spanish 
fieets ; there were Spanish arsenals. The galleons, which 
sailed every year from Seville to the neighbourhood of Darien 
and from the neighbourhood of Darien back to Seville, were in 
tolerable condition, and formed, by themselves, a considerable 
armament. Scotland had not a single ship of the line, nor th 
single dockyard where such a ship could be built. A marine 
sufficient to overpower that of Spain must be, "not merely 
equipped and manned, but created. An armed force sufficient 
to defend the isthmus against the whole power of the vice- 
royalties of Mexico and Peru must be sent over five thousand 
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miles of oceaB,. WTiat was the charge of such an expedition 
likely to he ? Oliver had, in the preceding generation, wrested 
a West Indian island from Spain : but, in order to do this, 
Oliver, a man who thoroughly understood the administration of 
war, who wasted nothing, and who was excellently served, had 
been forced to spend, in a single year, on his navy alone, twenty 
times the ordinary revenue of Scotland ; and, since his days, 
war had been constantly becoming more and more costly. 

It was plain that Scotland could not alone support the 
charge of a contest with the enemy whom Paterson was bent 
on provoking. And what assistance was she likely to have 
from abroad ? Undoubtedly the vast colonial empire and the 
narrow colonial policy of Spain, were regarded with an evil eye 
by more than one great maritime power. But there was no 
great maritime power which would not far rather have seen 
the isthmus between the Atlantic and the Pacific in the hands 
of Spain, than in the hands of the Darien Company. Lewis 
could not but dread whatever tended to aggrandise a state 
governed by WiUiam. To Holland the East India trade was 
as the apple of her eye. She had been the chief gainer by 
the discoveries of Gama ; and it might be expected that she 
would do all that could be done by craft, and, if need were, 
by violence, rather than suffer any rival to be to her what she 
had been to Venice. England remained; and Paterson Avas 
sanguine enough to flatter himself that England might be 
induced to lend her powerful aid to the Company. He and 
Lord Belhaven repaired to London, opened an office in Cle- 
ment’s Lane, formed a Board of Directors auxiliary to the 
Central Board at Edinburgh, and invited the capitalists of 
the Eoyal Exchange to subscribe for the stock which had not 
been reserved for Scotchmen resident in Scotland. A few 
monied men were allured by the bait; but the clamour of the 
City was loud and menacing ; and from the City a feeling of 
indignation spread fast through the country. Li this feeling 
there was undoubtedly a large mixture of evil. National an- 
tipathy operated on some minds, religious antipathy on others. 
But it is impossible to deny that the anger which Paterson’s 
schemes excited throughout the south of the island was, in 
the main, just and reasonable. Though it was not yet ge- 
nerally known ill what precise spot his colony was to be 
planted, there could be little doubt that he intended to occupy 
some part of America : and there could be as little doubt that 
such occupation would be resisted. There would be a mari- 
time war ; and such a war Scotland had no means of cairying 
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CHAP. on. Tlie state of lier finances was sucli tliat she mnst be 
. . quite unable to fit out even a single squadron of moderate 

size* Before the conflict had lasted three months she would 
have neither money nor credit left. These things were ob- 
vious to every coffeehouse politician ; and it was impossible to 
believe that they had escaped the notice of men so able and 
well informed as some who sate in the Privy Council and Par- 
liament at Edinburgh. In one way only could the conduct 
of these schemers be explained. They meant to mate a dupe 
and a tool of the Southron. The two British kingdoms were 
so closely connected, physically and politically, that it was 
scarcely possible for one of them to be at peace with a power 
with which the other was at war. If the Scotch drew King 
William into a quarrel, England must, from regard to her own 
dignity which was bound up with his, support him in it. She 
was to be tricked into a bloody and expensive contest in the 
event of which she had no interest ; nay, into a contest in 
which victory would be a greater calamity to her than defeat. 
She was to lavish her wealth and the lives of her seamen, in 
order that a set of cunning foreigners might enjoy a mono- 
poly by which she would be the chief sufferer. She was to 
conquer and defend provinces for the Scotch corporation 5 and 
her reward was to be that her merchants were to be imder- 
sold, her customers decoyed away, her exchequer beggared. 
There would be an end to the disputes between the Old East 
India Company and the New East India Company ; for both 
Companies would be ruined alike. The two great springs of 
revenue would be dried up together. What would be the re- 
ceipt of the Customs, what of the Excise, when vast maga- 
zines of sugar, rum, tobacco, coffee, chocolate, tea, spices, 
silks, muslins, all duty free, should be formed along the estu- 
aries of the Forth and of the Clyde, and along the border from 
the mouth of the Esk to the mouth of the Tweed? What 
army, what fleet, would be sufficient to protect the interests of 
the government and of the fair trader when the whole king- 
dom of Scotland should be turned into one great smuggling 
establishment ? Paterson’s plan was simply this, that Eng- 
land should first spend millions in defence of the trade of his 
Company, and should then be plundered of twice as many 
millions by means of that very trade. 

The cry of the city and of the nation was soon echoed by 
the legislature. When the Parliament met for the first time 
after the general election of 1695, Eochester called the atten- 
tion of the Lords to the constitution and designs of the Com- 
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pany. Several witnesses were snmmoned to the bar, and gave 
evidence wMcli produced a powerful effect on the House. If .. 

these Scots are to have their way,” said one peer, I shall go 
and settle in Scotland, and not stay here to be made a beggar.” 
The Lords resolved to represent strongly to the King the in- 
justice of requiring England to exert her power iii support of 
an enterprise which, if snccessful, must be fatal to her com- 
merce and to her finances. A representation was drawn up 
and communicated to the Commons. The Commons eagerly 
concurred and complimented the Peers on the promptitude 
with which their LordshqDS had, on this occasion, stood forth 
to |)rotect the public interests. The two Houses went up to- 
gether to Kensington with the address. William had been 
under the walls of Kamur when the Act for incorporating the 
Company had been touched with his sceptre at Edinburgh, and 
had known nothing about that Act till his attention had been 
called to it by the clamour of his English subjects. He now 
said, in plain terms, that he had been ill served in Scotland, 
but that he would try to find a remedy for the evil which had 
been brought to his notice. The Lord High Commissioner 
Tweeddale and Secretary Johnstone were immediately dis- 
missed. But the Act which had been passed by their man- 
agement still continued to be law in Scotland ; nor was it in 
their master’s power to undo what they had done. 

The Commons were not content with addressing the 
throne. They instituted an inquiry into the proceedings of 
the Scotch Company in London. Belhaven made Ms escape 
to his own comitry, and was there beyond the reach of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms. But Paterson and some of his confede- 
rates were severely examined. It soon appeared that the 
Board which was sitting in Clement’s Lane had done things 
which were certainly imprudent and perhaps illegal. The 
Act of Licorporation empowered the directors to take and to 
administer to their servants an oath of fidelity. But that Act 
was on the south of the Tweed a nullity. Nevertheless the di- 
rectors had, in the heart of the City of London, taken and ad- 
ministered this oath, and had thus, by implication, asserted 
that the powers conferred on them by the legislature of Scot- 
land accompanied them to England. It was resolved that 
they had been guilty of a high crime and misdemeanour, and 
that they should be impeached. A committee was appointed 
to frame articles of impeachment ; but the task proved a dif- 
ficult one ; and the prosecution was suffered to drop, not how- 
ever till the few English capitalists who had at first been 
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friendly to Paterson’s project liad been terrified into renoun- 
cing ail connection witL bim. 

ISTow, surely, if not before, Paterson ought to have seen 
that Ms project could end in notliing but sbaine to himself 
and I'uin to his worshippers. Prom the first it had been clear 
that England alone could protect his Company against the 
enmity of Spain ; and it was now clear that Spain would be 
a less formidable enemy than England. It was impossible 
that his plan could excite gTeater indignation in the Council 
of the Indies at Madrid, or in the House of Trade at Seville, 
than it had excited in London. irnha23pily he was given over 
to a strong delusion ; and the blind multitude eagerly followed 
their blind leader. Indeed Ms dupes were maddened by that 
which should have sobered them. The proceedings of the 
Parliament which sate at Westminster, proceedings just and 
reasonable in substance, but in manner doubtless harsh and 
insolent, had roused the angry j>assions of a nation, feeble 
indeed in numbers and in material resources, but eminently 
high spirited. The proverbial pride of the Scotch was too 
much for their proverbial shrewdness. The votes of the Eng- 
lish Lords and Commons were treated with marked contempt. 
The populace of Edinburgh burned Eochester in effigy. Money 
’was pom'ed faster than ever into the treasury of the Company. 
A stately house, in Milne Square, then the most modern and 
fashionable part of Edinburgh, was 2 )urchased and fitted up at 
once as an office and a warehouse. Ships adapted both for 
war and for trade were required : but the means of building 
such ships did not exist in Scotland ; and no firm in the 
south of the island was disposed to enter into a contract which 
might not improbably be considered by the House of Com- 
mons as an impeachable offence. It was necessary to have 
recourse to the dockyards of Amsterdam and Hamburg. At 
an expense of fifty thousand pounds a few vessels were pro- 
cured, the largest of which would hardly have ranked as 
sixtieth in the English navy; and with this force, a force not 
sufficient to keep the pirates of Sallee in check, the Company 
threw down the gauntlet to all the maritime powers in the 
■world. . ' 

It was not till the summer of 1698 that all was ready for 
the expedition which was to change the face of the globe. 
The number of seamen and colonists who embarked at Leith 
was twelve hundred. Of the colonists many -were younger 
sons of honourable families, or officers who had been dis- 
banded since the peace. It was impossible to find room for 
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all wlio were desirous of emigrating. It is said tliat some 
persons wlio liad Tainlj applied for a passage Hid tliemselves 
in dark corners about tbe skips, and, wken diseoYered, i"e- 
fused to depart, clung to tke rigging, and were at last taken 
on skore by main force. Tkis infatuation is tke more extra- 
ordinary because few of tke adventurers knew to wkat place 
tkey were going. All tkat was quite certain was tkat a 
colony was to be planted somewkere, and to be named 
Caledonia. Tke general opinion was tkat tke fleet would 
steer for some part of tke coast of America. But tkis 
opinion was not universal. At tke Dutck embassy in 
Saint James’s Square tkere was an uneasy suspicion tkat 
tke new Caledonia would be founded among those Eastern 
spice islands with which Amsterdam had long carried on a 
lucrative commerce. 

The supreme direction of tke expedition was entrusted to 
a Council of Seven. Two Presbyterian chaplains and a pre- 
centor were on board. A cargo had been laid in which was 
afterwards tke subject of muck mirth to tke enemies of tke 
Company, slippers innumerable, four thousand periwigs of 
all kinds from plain bobs to those magnificent structures 
which, in tkat age, towered high above tke foreheads and 
descended to the elbows of men of fashion, bales of Scotch 
woollen stuffs which nobody within the tropics could wear, 
and many hundreds of English bibles which neither Spaniard 
nor Indian could read. Paterson, .flushed with pride and 
hope, not only accompanied the expedition, but took with 
him his wife, a comely dame, whose heart he had won in 
London, where she had presided over one of the great coffee- 
houses in the neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange. At 
length on the twenty-fifth of July the ships, followed by 
many tearful eyes, and commended to heaven in many vain 
prayers, sailed out of the estuary of the Forth. 

The voyage was much longer than a voyage to the Anti- 
podes now is ; and the adventurers suffered much. The 
rations were scanty : there were bitter complaints both of 
the bread and of the meat ; and, when the little fleet, after 
passing round the Orkneys and Ireland, touched at Madeira, 
those gentlemen who had fine clothes among their baggage 
were glad to exchange embroidered coats and laced waist- 
coats for provisions and wines. From Madeira the adven- 
turers ran across the Atlantic, landed on an uninhabited islet 
lying between Porto Rico and St. Thomas, took possession of 
this desolate spot in the name of the Company, set up a tent. 
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and lioisted tlie white cross of St. Andrew. Soon, however^ 
they were warned off by an officer who was sent from St. 
Thomas to inform them that they were trespassing on the 
territory of the Knag of Denmark. They proceeded on their 
voyage, having obtained the services of an old buccaneer who 
Imew the coast of Central America well. Under his pilotage 
they anchored on the first of November close to the Isthmus 
of Darien. One of the greatest princes of the country soon 
came on board. The courtiers who attended Mm, ten or 
twelve ill, number, were stark naked: but he was distin- 
guished by a red coat, a pair of cotton drawei's, and an old 
hat. He had a Spanish name, spoke Spanish, and affected 
the grave deportment of a Spanish don. The Scotch pro- 
pitiated Andreas, as he was called, by a present of a new hat 
blazing with gold lace, and assured him that, if he would 
trade with them, they would treat him better than the 
Castilians had done. 

A few hours later the chiefs of the expedition went on 
shore, took formal possession of the country, and named it 
Caledonia. They were pleased avith the aspect of a small 
peninsula about three miles in length and a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, and determined to fix here the city of New Edin- 
burgh, destined, as they hoped, to be the great emporium of 
both Indies, The peninsula terminated in a low promontory 
of about thirty acres, which might easily be turned into an 
island by digging a trench. The trench was dug; and on 
the ground thus separated from the main land, a fort was 
constructed; fifty guns were placed on the ramparts; and 
within the enclosure houses were speedily built and thatched 
with palm leaA-es. 

Negotiations were opened with the chieftains, as they were 
called, who governed the neighbouring tribes. Among these 
savage rulers were found as insatiable a cupidity, as watchful 
. a jealousy, and as punctilious a pride, as among the potentates 
whose disputes had seemed likely to make the Congress of 
Eyswick eternal. One prince hated the Spaniards because a 
. fine rifle had been taken away from him by the Governor of 
PortobeUo on the plea that such a weapon was too good for 
a red man. Another loved the Spaniards because they had 
. given him a stick tipped with silver. On the whole, the new 
comers succeeded in making friends of the aboriginal race. 
One mighty monarch, the Lewis the Great of the isthmus, 
who wore with pride a cap of white reeds lined with red silk 
and adorned with an ostrich feather, seemed well inclined to 
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the strangers, received them hospitably in a palace built of 
canes and covered with palmetto royal, and regaled them with 
calabashes of a sort of ale brewed from Indian com and po- 
tatoes. Another chief set his mart to a treaty of peace and 
alliance with the colony, A third consented to become a vas- 
sal of the Company, received with great delight a commis- 
sion embellished with gold thread and flowered riband, and 
swallowed to the health of his new masters not a few bnmpers 
of their own brandy. 

Meanwhile the internal government of the colony was 
organised according to a plan devised by the directors at 
Edinbnrgh. The settlers were divided into bands of fifty or 
sixty: each band chose a representative; and thus was formed 
an assembly which took the magnificent name of Parliament. 
This Parliament speedily framed a curious code. The first 
article provided that the precepts, instructions, examples, 
commands and prohibitions expressed and contained in the 
Holy Scriptures should have the full force and effect of laws 
in iSTew Caledonia, an enactment which proves that those 
who drew it up either did not know what the Holy Scrip- 
tures contained, or did not know what a law meant. There 
is another provision which shows not less clearly how far 
these legislators were from understanding the first principles 
of legislation. Benefits received and good services done 
shall always be generously and thankfully compensated, 
whether a prior bargain hath been made or not; and, if it 
shall happen to be otherwise, and the Benefactor obliged 
justly to complain of the ingratitude, the TJiigrateful shall in 
such case be obliged to give threefold satisfaction at the 
least.’^ An article much more creditable to the little Parlia- 
ment, and much needed in a community whieh was likely to 
be constantly at war, prohibits, on pain of death, the viola- 
tion of female captives. 

By this time all the Antilles and all the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico were in a ferment. The new colony was the object 
of universal hatred. The Spaniards began to fit out arma- 
ments. The chiefs of the French dependencies in the West 
Indies eagerly offered assistance to the Spaniards. The 
governors of the English settlements put forth proclamations 
inteixlicting all communication with this nest of buccaneers. 
Just at this time, the Dolphin, a vessel of fourteen guns, 
which was the property of the Scotch Company, was driven 
on shore by stress of weather under the walls of Carthagena. 
The ship and cargo were confiscated, the crew imprisoned 
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. and compelled to sweep tlie streets and to work on the forti- 
fications. Others, and among them the captain, were sent to 
Seville to he tried for piracy. Soon an envoy with a flag of 
truce arrived at Carthagena, and, in the name of the Council 
of Caledonia, demanded the release of the prisoners. He 
delivered to the authorities a letter threatening them with 
the vengeance of the King of Great Britain, and a copy of 
the A.ct of Parliament by which the Company had been 
created. The Castilian governor, who probably knew that 
William, as Sovereign of England, would not, and, as Sove- 
reign of Scotland, could not, protect the squatters who had 
occupied Darien, flung away both letter and Act of Parlia- 
ment with a gesture of contempt, called for a guard, and was 
with difficulty dissuaded from throwing the messenger into 
a dungeon. The Council of Caledonia, in great indignation, 
issued letters of mark and reprisal against Spanish vessels. 
What every man of common sense must have foreseen had 
taken place. The Scottish flag had been but a few months 
planted on the walls of New Edinburgh ; and already a war, 
which Scotland, without the help of England, was utterly 
unable to sustain, had begun. 

By this time it was known in Europe that the mysterious 
voyage of the adventurers from the Porth had ended at 
Darien. The Ambassador of the Catholic King repaired to 
Kensington, and complained bitterly to William of this out- 
rageous violation of the law of nations. Preparations were 
made in the Spanish ports for an expedition against the 
intruders ; and in no Spanish port were there more fervent 
wishes for the success of that expedition than in the cities of 
London and Bristol. In Scotland, on the other hand, the 
exultation was bomidless. In the parish churches all over 
the kingdom the ministers gave public thanks to God for 
having vouchsafed thus far to protect and bless the infant 
colony. At some places a day was set apart for religious 
exercises on this account. In every borough bells were rung; 
bonfires were lighted ; and candles were placed in the win- 
dows at night. During some months all the reports which 
arrived from the other side of the Atlantic were such as to 
excite hope and joy in the north of the island, and alarm and 
envy in the south. The colonists, it was asserted, had found 
rich gold mines, mines in which the precious metal was far 
more abundant and in a far purer state than on the coast of 
Guinea. Provisions were plentiful. The rainy season had 
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not proved nnhealtliy. Tlie settlement was well fortified, chap. 

Sixty guns were mounted on the ranij)arts. An immense 

crop of Indian corn was expected. The aboriginal tribes 
were friendly. Emigrants from various quarters were coming 
in. The population of Caledonia had already increased from 
twelve hundred to ten thousand. The riches of the country^ 

— these are the words of a newspaper of that time, — ^v^ere 
great beyond imagination. The mania in Scotland rose to 
the highest point. Munitions of war and implements of 
agriculture were provided in large quantities. Multitudes 
were impatient to emigrate to the land of promise. 

In August 1699 four ships, with thirteen hundred men on 
board, were despatched by the Company to Caledonia. The 
spiritual care of these emigrants was entrusted to divines of 
the Church of Scotland. One of these was that Alexander 
Shields, whose Hind Let Loose proves that in his zeal for 
the Covenant he had forgotten the Gospel. To another, 

John Borland, we owe the best account of the voyage which 
is now extant. The General Assembly had charged the chap- 
lains to divide the colonists into congregations, to appoint 
ruling elders, to constitute a presbytery, and to labour for 
the propagation of divine truth among the Pagan inhabitants 
of Darien. The second expedition sailed as the first had 
sailed, amidst the acclamations and blessings of all Scotland. 

During the earlier part of September the whole nation was 
dreaming a delightful dream of prosperity and glory 5 and 
triumphing, somewhat maliciously, in the vexation of the 
English. But, before the close of that month, it began to be 
rmnoured about Lombard Street and Cheapside that letters 
had arrived from Jamaica with strange news. The colony 
from which so much had been hoped and dreaded was no 
more. It had disappeared from the face of the earth. The 
report spread to Edinburgh, but was received there with 
scornful incredulity. It was an impudent lie devised by some 
Englishmen who could not bear to see that, in spite of the 
votes of the English Parliament, in spite of the proclama- 
tions of the governors of the English colonies, Caledonia was 
waxing great and opulent. Hay, the inventor of the fable 
was named. It was declared to be quite certain that Secre- 
tary Vernon was the man. On the fourth of October was 
put forth a vehement contradiction of the story. On the 
fifth the whole truth was known. Letters were received 
from Hew York announcing that a few miserable men, the 
remains of the colony which was to have been the garden, 
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tlie warelionse, the mart, of the whole worlds their bones 
peeping through their skin, and hnnger and fever >vritteii in 
their faces, had arrived in the Hudson. 

The grief, the dismay and the rage of those who had a few 
hoiu's before fancied themselves masters of all the wealth of 
both Indies may easily be imagined. The directors, in their 
fury, lost all self-command, and, in their official letters, railed 
at the betrayers of Scotland, the white-livered deseiters. 
The truth is that those who used these hard words were far 
more deserving of blame than the wretches whom they had 
sent to destruction, and whom they now reviled for not 
staying to be utterly destroyed. Nothing had happened but 
what might easily have been foreseen. The Company had, in 
childish reliance on the word of an enthusiastic imojector, 
and in defiance of facts known to every educated man in 
Europe, taken it for granted that emigrants born and bred 
within ten degrees of the Arctic Circle would enjoy excellent 
health within ten degrees of the Equator. Nay, statesmen 
and scholars had been deluded into the belief that a country 
which, as they might have read in books so common as those 
of Hakluyt and Purchas, was noted even among tropical 
countries for its insalubrity, and had been abandoned by the 
Spaniards solely on account of its insalubrity, was a Mont- 
pelier. Nor had any of Paterson’s dupes considered how 
colonists from Fife or Lothian, who had never in their lives 
known what it- was to feel the heat of a distressing mid- 
summer day, could endure the. labour of breaking clods and 
carrying burdens under the fierce blaze of a vertical sun. It 
ought to have been remembei’ed that such colonists would 
have to do for themselves what English, Erench, Dutch, and 
Spanish colonists employed Negroes or Indians to do for 
them. It was seldom indeed that a white freeman in Barba- 
does or Martinique, in Guiana or at Panama, was employed 
in severe bodily labour. But the Scotch who settled at 
Darien must at first be without slaves, and must therefore 
dig the trench round their town, build their houses, cultivate 
their fields, hew wood, and draw water, with their own hands. 
Such toil in such an atmosphere was too much for them. 
The provisions which they had brought out had been of no 
good quality, and had not been improved by lapse of time or 
by change of climate. The yams and plantains did not suit 
stomachs accustomed to good oatmeal. The flesh of wild 
animals and the green fat of the turtle, a luxury then un- 
known in Europe, went but a small way; and supplies were 
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not to be expected from any foreign settlement. During tbe 
cool moiitbs, liowever, wHeli immediately followed the occu- 
pation of tbe istlimus there were few deaths. ■ But^, before the 
equinox, disease began to make fearful havoc in the little 
commiuiity. The mortality gradually rose to ten or twelve a 
day. Both the clergymen who had accompanied the expedi- 
tion died. Paterson buried his wife in that soil which, as he 
had assured his too credulous countrymen, exhaled health 
and vigour. He was himself stretched on his pallet by an 
intermittent fever. Still he would not admit that the climate 
of his promised land was bad. There could not be a purer 
air. This was merely the seasoning which people who passed 
from one country to another must expect. In November all 
would be well again. But the rate at which the emigrants 
died was such that none of them seemed likely to live till 
November. Those who were not laid on their beds were 
yellow, lean, feeble, hardly able to move the sick and to bury 
the dead, and quite unable to repel the expected attack of 
the Spaniards. The cry of the whole community was that 
death was all around them, and that they must, while they 
still had strength to weigh an anchor or spread a sail, fly to 
some less fatal region. The men and provisions were equally 
distributed among three ships, the Caledonia, the TTnicorn, 
and the Saint Andrew. Paterson, though still too ill to sit 
in the Council, begged hard that he might be left behind 
■with twenty or thirty companions to keep up a show of 
possession, and to await the next arrivals from Scotland. So 
small a number of people, he said, might easily subsist by 
catching fish and turtles. But his offer was disregarded : he 
was carried, utterly helpless, on board of the Saint Andrew ; 
and the vessel stood out to sea. 

The voyage was horrible. Scarcely any Guinea slave ship 
has ever had such a middle passage. Of two hundred and 
fifty persons who were on board of the Saint Andrew, one 
hundred and fifty fed the sharks of the Atlantic before Sandy 
Hook was in sight. The Unicom lost almost all its officers, 
and about a hundred and forty men. The Caledonia, the 
healthiest ship of the three, threw overboard a hundred 
corpses. The squalid survivors, as if they were not suffi- 
ciently miserable, raged fiercely against one another. Charges 
of incapacity, cruelty, brutal insolence, were hurled backward 
and forward. The rigid Presbyterians attributed the calami- 
ties of the colony to the wickedness of Jacobites, Prelatists. 
Sabbath-breakers, Atheists, who hated in others that image 
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CHAP, of God wliieh was wanting in theinselves. The accused ina- 
XXIV. lignantSj on the other hand, complained bitterly of the im- 
pertinence of meddling fanatics and hypocrites. Paterson 
was cruelly reviled, and was unable to defend himself. He 
had been completely prostrated by bodily and mental suf- 
fering. He looked like a skeleton. His heart was broken. 
His inventive faculties and his plausible eloquence were no 
more ; and he seemed to have sunk into second childhood. 

Meanwhile the second expedition had been on the seas. It 
reached Darien about four months after the first settlers had 
fied. The new comers had fully expected to find a flourish- 
ing young town, secure fortifications, cultivated fields, and a 
cordial welcome. Tliey found a wilderness. The castle of 
ISTew Edinburgh was in ruins. The huts had been burned. 
The site marked out for the joroud capital which was to have 
been the Tyre, the Venice, the Amsterdam of the eighteenth 
century was overgrown with jungle, and inhabited only by 
the sloth and the baboon. The hearts of the adventurers 
sank within them. Por their fleet had been fitted out, not to 
plant a colony, but to recruit a colony already planted and 
supposed to be prospering. They were therefore worse pro- 
vided with every necessary of life than their predecessors had 
been. Some feeble attempts, however, were made to restore 
what had perished. A new fort was constructed on the old 
ground ; and within the ramparts was built a hamlet, con- 
sisting of eighty or ninety cabins, generally of twelve feet by 
ten. But the work went on languidly. The alacrity which 
is the effect of hope, the strength which is the effect of 
union, were alike wanting to the little community. Prom 
the councillors down to the humblest settlers all was de- 
spondency and discontent. The stock of ];)rovisions was 
scanty. The stewards embezzled great part of it. The 
rations were small ; and soon there was a cry that they were 
unfairly distributed. Pactions were formed. Plots were 
laid. One leader of the malecontents was hanged. The 
Scotch were generally, as they stiU are, a religious people ; 
and it might therefore have been expected that the influ- 
ence of the divines to whom the spiritual charge of the 
colony had been confided would have been emj)loyed with 
advantage for the preserving of order and the calming of evil 
passions,. Unfortunately those divines seem to have been at 
war with almost all the rest of the society. They described 
their companions ,as the most profligate of mankind, and 
declared thatUt impossible to constitute a presbytery 
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according to the directions of the General Assembly; for 
that persons fit to be ruling elders of a Christian Church ^ 
were not to be found among the twelve or thirteen hundred 
emigrants. Where the blame lay it is now imj)ossible to 
decide. All that can with confidence be said is that either 
the clergymen must have been most unreasonably and most 
uncharitably austere, or the la3anen must have been most 
unfavourable specimens of the nation and class to which they 
belonged. 

It may be added that the provision by the General Assem- 
bly for the spiritual wants of the colony was as defective as 
the provision made for temporal wants by the directors of 
the Company, l^early one third of the emigrants who sailed 
with the second expedition were Highlanders, who did not 
understand a word of English; and not one of the four 
chaplains could speak a word of Gaelic. It was only through 
interpreters that a pastor could communicate with a large 
portion of the Christian flock of which he had charge. Even 
by the help of interpreters he could not impart religious 
instruction to those heathen tribes which the Church of 
Scotland had solemnly recommended to his care. In fact, 
the colonists left behind them no mark that baptized men 
had set foot on Darien, except a few Anglo-Saxon curses, 
which, having been uttered more frequently aaid with greater 
energy than any other words in our language, had caught 
the ear and been retained in the memory of the native popu- 
lation of the isthmus. 

The months which immediately followed the arrival of the 
new comers were the coolest and most salubrious of the year. 
But, even in those months, the pestilential influence of a 
tropical sun, shining on swamps rank with impenetrable 
thickets of black mangroves, began to be felt. The mor- 
tality was great ; and it was but too clear that, before the 
summer was far advanced, the second colony would, like the 
first, have to choose between death and flight. But the 
agony of the inevitable dissolution was shortened by violence. 
A fleet of eleven vessels under the flag of Castile anchored 
off ITew Edinburgh. At the same time an irregular army of 
Spaniards, creoles, negroes, mulattoes and Indians marched 
across the isthmus from Panama : and the fort was blockaded 
at once by sea and land. 

A drmnmer soon came with a message from the besiegers, 
but a message which was utterly unintelligible to the besieged. 
Even after all that we have seen of the perverse imbecilit}' of 
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tlie directors of the Company , it must he thought strange 
that they should have sent a colony to a remote part of the 
world, where it was certain that there must be constant in- 
tercourse, peaceable or hostile, with Spaniards, and yet 
should not have taken care that there should be in the whole 
colony a single person who knew a little Spanish. 

With some difficulty a negotiation was carried on in such 
ikench and such Latin as the two parties could furnish. Be- 
fore the end of March a treaty was signed by which the 
Scotch bound themselves to evacuate Darien in fourteen 
days ; and on the eleventh of Apiil they departed, a much 
less numerous body than when they arrived. In little more 
than four months, although the healthiest months of the 
year, three hundred men out of thirteen hundred had been 
swept away by disease. Of the survivors very few lived to 
see their native country again. Two of the ships perished 
at sea. Many of the adventurers, who had left their homes 
flushed with hopes of speedy opulence, were glad to hue 
themselves out to the planters of Jamaica, and laid their 
bones in that land of exile. Shields died there, worn out 
and heart broken. Borland was the only minister who came 
back. In his curious and interesting narrative, he expresses 
his feelings, after the fashion of the school in which he had 
been bred, by grotesque allusions to the Old Testament, 
and by a profusion of Hebrew words. On his first arrival, 
he tells us, he found New Edinburgh a Ziklag. He had 
subsequently been compelled to dwell in the tents of Eedar. 
Once, indeed, during his sojourn, he had fallen in with a 
Beer-lahai-roi, and had set up his Ebenezer : but in general 
Darien was to him a Magor Missabib, a Kibroth-hattaavah. 
The sad story is introduced with the words in which a great 
man of old, delivered over to the malice of the Evil Power, 
was informed of the death of his children and of * the ruin of 
his fortunes : I alone am escaped to tell thee.^’ 
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The passions wliicli liad agitated the Pai’Hament during the 
late session continued to ferment in the minds of men during 
the recess^ aiid^ having no longer a vent in the senate, broke 
forth in every part of the empire, destroyed the peace of 
towns, brought into peril the honour and the lives of inno- 
cent men, and impelled magistrates to leave the bench of 
justice and attack one another sword in hand. Private 
calamities, private brawls, which had nothing to do with 
the disputes between court and country, were turned by 
the political animosities of that unliap];>y summer into grave 
political events. 

One mournful tale, which called forth the strongest feelings 
of the contending factions, is still remembered as a curious 
part of the history of our jurisprudence, and especially of 
the history of our medical jurisprudence. Xo Whig member 
of the tower House, with the single exception of Montague, 
filled a larger space in the public eye than William Cowper, 
In the art of conciliating an audience, Cowper was pre- 
eminent. His graceful and engaging eloquence cast a spell 
on juries ; and the Commons, even in those stormy moments 
when no other defender of the administration could obtain a 
hearing, would always listen to him. He represented Hert- 
ford, a borough in which his family had considerable in- 
fluence : but there was a strong Tory minority among the 
electors ; and he had not won his seat without a hard fight, 
which had left behind it many bitter recollections. His 
younger brother Spencer, a man of imrts and learning, was 
fast rising into practice as a barrister on the Home Circuit. 

At Hertford resided an opulent Quaker family named Stout. 
A pretty young woman of this family had lately sunk into a 
melancholy of a kind not very unusual in girls of strong sensi- 
bility andlively imagination who are subject to the restraints 
of austere religious societies. Her dress, her looks, her ges- 
tures, indicated the disturbance of her mind. She sometimes 
hinted her dislike of the sect to which she belonged. She 
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CHAP, complained that a canting wateinnan wlio was one of tlie 
brotlierliood had held forth against her at a meeting. She 
threatened to go beyond sea, to throw herself out of window, 
to drown herself. To two or three of her associates she 
owned that she was in love; and on one occasion she plainly 
said that the man whom she loved was one ■whom she never 
could marry. In fact, the object of her fondness was Spencer 
Cowper, who was abeady married. She at length wrote to 
him in language which she never would have used if her 
intellect had not been disordered. He, like an honest man, 
took no advantage of her unhappy state of mind, and did his 
best to avoid her. His prudence mortified her to such a 
degree that on one occasion she went into fits. It was 
necessary, however, that he should see her, when he came 
to Hertford at the spring assizes of 1699. For he had been 
entrusted with some money which was due to her on mort- 
gage. He called on her for this purpose late one evening, 
and delivered a bag of gold to her. She pressed him to be 
the guest of her family ; but he excused himself and retired. 
The next morning she was found dead among the stakes of a 
milldam on the stream called the Priory River. That she 
had destroyed herself there could be no reasonable doubt. 
The coronePs inquest found that she had drowned herself 
while in a state of mental derangement. But her family was 
unwilling to admit that she had shortened her own life, and 
looked about for somebody who might be accused of nim:- 
dering her. The last person who could be proved to have 
been in her company was Spencer Cowper, It chanced that 
two attorneys and a scrivener, who had come down from town 
to the Hertford assizes, had been overheard, on that unhappy 
night, talking over them wine about the charms and flirta- 
tions of the handsome Quaker girl, in the light way in which 
such subjects are sometimes discussed even at the circuit 
tables and mess tables of our more refined generation. Some 
wild words, susceptible of a double meaning, were used about 
the way in which she had jilted one lover, and the %vay in 
which another lover would punish her for her coquetry. On 
no better grounds than these her relations imagined that 
Spencer Cowper had, with the assistance of these three re- 
tainers of the law, strangled her, and thrown her corpse into 
the water. There was absolutely no evidence of the crime. 
There was no evidence that any one of the accused had any 
motive to commit such a crime ; there was no evidence that 
Spencer Cowper had any coimection with the persons who 
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were said to be Ms accomplices. One of tbose persons, CHAP, 
indeed, lie had never seen. But no story is too absurd to be . 
imposed on minds blinded by religious and political fana- 
ticism. The Quakers and the Tories joined to raise a for- 
midable clamour. The Quakers had, in those days, no 
scruples about capital punishments. They would, indeed, 
as Spencer Cowper said bitterly, but too truly, rather send 
four innocent men to the gallows than let it be believed that 
one who had their light within her had committed suicide. 

The Tories exulted in the prospect of winning two seats from 
the Whigs. The whole kingdom was divided between Stouts 
and Gowpers. At the summer assizes Hertford was crowded 
with anxious faces from London and from parts of England 
more distant than London. The prosecution was conducted 
with a malignity and unfairness which to us seem almost 
incredible ; and, unfortunately, the dullest and most ignorant 
judge of the twelve was on the bench. Cowper defended 
liimself and those who were said to be his accomplices with 
admirable ability and self possession. His brother, much 
more distressed than himself, sate near him through the long 
agony of that day. The case against the prisoners rested 
chiefly on the vulgar error that a human body, found, as this 
poor girl’s body had been found, floating in water, must have 
been thrown into the water after death. To prove this doc- 
trine the counsel for the Crown called medical practitioners, 
of whom nothing is now kno'vvn except that some of them 
had been active against the Whigs at Hereford elections. To 
confirm the evidence of these gentlemen two or three sailors 
were XDut into the witness box. On the other side ap^oeared 
an array of men of science whose names are still remembered. 

Among them was William Cowper, not a kinsman of the de- 
fendant, but the most celebrated anatomist that England had 
then produced. He was, indeed, the founder of a dynasty 
illustrious in the history of science : for he was the teacher 
of William Cheselden, and William Cheselden was the teacher 
of John Hmiter. On the same side appeared Samuel Garth, 
who, among the physicians of the capital, had no rival excQ-pt 
Eadcliffe, and Hans Sloane, the founder of the magnificent 
museum which is one of the glories of our country. The 
attempt of the prosecutors to make the superstitions of the 
forecastle evidence for the purpose of taking away the lives 
of men was treated by these philosophers with just disdain. 

The stupid judge asked Garth what he could say in answer 
to the testimony of the seamen. My Lord,” replied Garth, 
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^ they Me mistaken. I will find seamen in ahtin - 

__ tao, to ,we» « ttey ha« tao™ wiisUing 
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Scotland, had been returned at the head of the poll by the 
Tories. The two noblemen met at the quarter sessions. In , 
England Gheyney was before the IJnion merely an esqnire. 
Wharton was undoubtedly entitled to tate place of him, 
and had repeatedly taken place of him without any dispute. 
But angry passions now ran so high that a decent pi'etext 
for indulging them was hardly thonght necessary. Gheyney 
fastened a quarrel on Wliarton. They drew. Wharton, 
whose cool good humoured courage and skill in fence were 
the envy of all the swordsmen of that age, closed with his 
quarrelsome neighbour, disarmed him, and gave him his life. 

A more tragical dnel had jnst taken j)laee at Westminster. 
Gonway Seymour, the eldest son of Sir Edward Seymour, 
had lately come of age. He was in possession of an inde- 
pendent fortune of seven thousand pounds a year, which he 
lavished in costly fopperies. The town had nicknamed him 
Beau Seymour. He was displaying his curls and his em- 
broidery in St. James’s Park on a midsummer evening, after 
indulging too freely in wine, when a young officer of the 
Blues named Kirke, who was as tipsy as himself, passed 
near him. “ There goes Beau Seymour,” said Hirke. Sey- 
mour flew into a rage. Angry words were exchanged be- 
tween the foolish boys. They immediately went beyond the 
precincts of the. Gourt, drew, and exchanged some pushes. 
Seymour was wounded in the neck. The woimd was not 
very serious ; but, when his cure was only half completed, he 
revelled in fruit, ice and Burgundy, till he threw himself 
into a violent fever. Though a coxcomb and a voluptuary, 
he seems to have had some fine qualities. On the last day 
of his life he saw Kirke. Kirke implored forgiveness 5 and 
the dying man declared that he forgave as he hoped to be 
forgiven. There can be no doubt that a person who kills 
another in a duel is, according to law, guilty of murder. 
But the law had never been strictly enforced against gentle- 
men in such cases 5 and in this case there was no peculiar 
atrocity, no deep seated malice, no suspicion of foul play. 
Sir Edward, however, vehemently declared that he would 
have life for life. Much indulgence is due to the resentment 
of an affectionate father maddened by the loss of a son. But 
there is but too much reason to believe that the implacability 
of Seymour was the implacability, not of an affectionate 
father, but of a factious and malignant agitator. He tried 
to make what is, in the jargon of our time, called political 
capital out of the desolation of his house and the blood of 
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CHAP. 

XXY. 


Discontent 
of the 
nation. 


Ms &st bom. A brawl between two dissolute youths, a brawl 
distinguished by nothing but its unhappy result from the 
hundred brawls which took place every month in theatres 
and taverns, he magnified into an attack on the liberties of 
the nation, an attempt to introduce a military tyranny. The 
question was whether a soldier was to be permitted to insult 
English gentlemen, and, if they murmured, to cut their 
throats. It was moved in the Court of King’s Bench that 
Kh’ke should either be brought to immediate trial or ad- 
mitted to bail. Shower, as council for Seymour, opposed the 
motion. But Seymour was not content to leave the case in 
Shower’s hands. In defiance of all decency, he -went to 
Westminster Hall, demanded a hearing, and pronounced a 
harangue against standing armies. Here,” he said, “ is a 
man who lives on money taken out of our pockets. The plea 
set up for taxing us hr order to support him is that his sword 
protects us, and enables us to live in peace and security. 
And is he to be suffered to use that sword to destroy us P” 
Kirke was tried and found guilty of manslaughter. In his 
case, as in the case of Spencer Cowper, an attempt was made 
to obtain a writ of appeal. The attempt failed, and Se}T.nour 
was disappointed of his revenge : but he was not left with- 
out consolation. If he had lost a son, he had found, what 
he seems to have prized quite as much, a fertile theme for 
invective. 

The King, on his return from the continent, found his 
subjects in no bland humour. AH Scotland, exasperated by 
the fate of the first expedition to Darien, and anxiously 
waiting for news of the second, called loudly for a Baiiia- 
ment. Several of the Scottish peers carried to Kensington 
an address which was subscribed by thirty-six of their body, 
and which earnestly pressed William to convoke the Estates 
at Edinburgh, and to I’edress the wrongs which had been 
done to the colony of Kew Caledonia. A petition to the 
same effect was widely circulated among the commonalty of 
his northern kingdom, and received, if report could be 
trusted, not less than thirty thousand signatures. Dis- 
content was far from being as violent in England as in Scot- 
land. Yet in England there was discontent enough to make 
even a resolute prince uneasy. The time drew near at which 
the Houses must reassemble ; and how were the Commons 
to be managed P Montague, enraged, mortified, and intimi- 
dated by the baiting of the last session, was fully determined 
not again to appear in the character of chief minister of 
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finance. The secure and Inxnrioiis retreat wliicli lie Iiad, OHAP. 
some months ago, prepared for himself, was awaiting him. 

He took the Anditorship, and resigned his other places. 

Smith became Chancellor of the Excheqnex\ A new com- 
mission of Treasury issued ; and the first name was that of 
Tankerville. He had entered on his career, more that twenty 
years before, with the fairest hopes, young, noble, nobly 
allied, of distinguished abilities, of graceful manners. There 
was no more brilliant man of fashion in the theatre and in 
the ring. There was no more popular tribune in Guildhall, 

Such was the commencement of a life so miserable that all 
the indignation excited by great faults is overpowered by 
pity. A guilty passion, amounting to a madness, left on the 
moral character of the unhappy man a stain at which even 
libertines looked grave. He tried to make the errors of his 
private life forgotten by splendid and perilous services to a 
public cause ; and having endured in that cause penury and 
exile, the gloom of a dungeon, the prospect of a scaffold, the 
ruin of a noble estate, he was so unfortunate as to be regarded 
by the party for which he had sacrificed everything as a 
coward, if not a traitor. Yet, even against such accumulated 
disasters and disgraces, his vigorous and aspiring mind bore 
up. His parts and eloquence gained for him the ear of the 
House of Lords ; and at length, though not till his constitu- 
tion was so broken that he was fitter for flannel and cushions 
than for a laborious office at Whitehall, he was put at the 
head of one of the most important departments of the ad- 
ministration, It might have been expected that this ap- 
pointment would call forth , clamours from widely diflerent 
quarters ; that the Tories would be offended by the elevation 
of a rebel; that the Whigs would set up a cry against the 
captain to whose treachery or faint heartedness they had 
been in the habit of imputing the rout of Sedgentoor j rand 
that the whole of that great body of Englishmen which{ can- 
not be said to be steadily Whig or Tory, but which is^lsealous 
for decency and the domestic virtues, would see with indig- 
nation a signal mark of royal favour bestowed on oi^ie who 
had been convicted of debauching a noble damsel, the sister 
of his own wife. But so capricious is public feeling that it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to find, in any of the letters, 
essays, dialogues, and poems which bear the date of 1 699 or 
of 1700, a single allusion to the vices or misfortnnes of the 
new First Lord of the Treasury. It is probable that his 
infirm health and Ms isolated position were his protection. 
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The chiefs of the opposition did not fear him enough to hate 
him; The Whig Junto was still their terror and their ab- 
horrence. They continued to assail Montague and Orford, 
though with somewhat less ferocity than while Montague 
had the direction of the finances, and Orford of the marine. 
But the utmost spite of all the leading maleconfcents was 
concentrated on one object, the great magistrate who still 
held the highest civil post in the realm, and who was evidently 
determined to hold it in defiance of them. It was not so 
easy to get rid of him as it had been to drive his colleagues 
from office. His abilities the most intolerant Tories were 
forced grudgingly to acknowledge. His integrity might be 
questioned in nameless libels and in coffeehouse tattle, but 
was certain to come forth bright and pure from the most 
severe parliamentary investigation. Nor was he guilty of 
those faults of temper and of manner to which, more than to 
any grave delinquency, the unpopularity of his associates is 
to be ascribed. He had as little of the insolence and per- 
verseness of Orford as of the petulance and vain-gloriousness 
of Montague. One of the most severe trials to which the 
head and heart of man can be put is great and rapid eleva- 
tion. To that trial both Montague and Somers were put. 
It was too much for Montague. But Somers was found 
equal to it. He was the son of a country attorney. At 
thirty-seven he had been sitting in a stuff gown on a back 
bench in the Comt of King’s Bench. At forty-two he was 
the first lay dignitary of the realm, and took precedence of 
the Archbishop of York, and of the Duke of Norfolk. He 
had risen from a lower point than Montague, had risen as 
fast as Montague, had risen as high as Montague, and yet 
had not excited envy such as dogged Montague through a 
long career. Garreteers, who were never weary of calluig 
the cousin of the Earls of Manchester and Sandwich an up- 
start, could not, without an unwonted sense of shame, apply 
those words to the Chancellor, who, without one drop of 
patrician, blood in his veins, had taken his place at the head 
of the patrician order with the quiet dignity of a man en- 
nobled by nature. His serenity, his modesty, his self-com- 
mand, proof even against the most sudden surprise of passion, 
his self-respect, which forced the proudest grandees of the 
kingdom to respect him, his urbanity, which won the hearts 
of the youngest lawyers of the Chancery bar, gained for him 
many private friends and admirers among the most respect- 
able members of the opposition. But such men as Howe and 
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Seymour liated liim implacably : they bated Ms commanding CHAP, 
genius mucli: tbey bated tbe inild majesty of bis virtue still 
more. Tbey sought occasion against bim everywhere: and 
they at length flattered themselves that they had found it. 

Some years before, while the war was still raging, there Captak 
had been loud complaints in the city that even jprivateers of 
St. Male’s and Dunkirk caused less molestation to trade than 
another class of marauders. The English navy was fully 
employed in the Channel, in the Atlantic, and in the Medi- 
terranean. The Indian Ocean, meanwhile, swarmed with 
pirates of whose rapacity and cruelty frightful stories were 
told. Many of these men, it was said, came from our North 
American colonies, and carried back to those colonies the 
spoils gained by crime. Adventurers who durst not show 
themselves in the Thames found a ready market for their Hi- 
gotten spices and stufls at New York. Even the Puritans of 
New England, who in sanctimonious austerity surpassed even 
their brethren of Scotland, were accused of conniving at 
the wickedness which enabled them to enjoy abundantly 
and cheaply the produce of Indian looms and Chinese tea 
plantations. 

In 1695 Eichard Coote, Earl of BeUamont, an Irish peer 
who sate in the English House of Commons, was appointed 
Governor of New York and Massachusets. He was a man of 
eminently fair character, upright, courageous and indepen- 
dent. Though a decided Whig, he had distinguished him- 
self by bringing before the Parliament at Westminster some 
tyrannical acts done by Whigs at Dublin, and particularly 
the execution, if it is not rather to be called the murder, 
of Gafney. Before Bellamont saHed for America, William 
spoke strongly to him about the fi:eebooting which was the 
disgrace of the colonies. ^^I send you, my Lord, to New 
York,” he said, “because an honest and intrepid man is 
wanted to put these abuses down, and because I believe you 
to be such a man.” Bellamont exerted himself to justify 
the high opinioii which the King had formed of him. It 
was soon known at New York that the Governor who had 
just arrived from England was bent on the suppression of 
piracy; and some colonists in whom he placed great confi- 
dence suggested to him what they may perhaps have thought 
the best mode of attaining that object. There was then in 
the settlement a veteran mariner named William Kidd. He 
had passed most of his life on the waves, had distinguished 
himself by his seamanship, had had opportunities of showing 
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CHAP. Ms valour in action mth. tlie French, and had retired on a 
competence. No man knew the Eastern seas better. He 
was perfectly acquainted with all the haunts of the pirates 
who prowled between the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits 
of Malacca ; and he would undertake, if he were entrusted 
-v^dth a single ship of thirty or forty guns, to clear the Indian 
Ocean of the whole race. The brigantines of the rovers 
were numerous, no doubt ; but none of them was large : one 
man of war, which in the royal navy would hardly rank as a 
fourth rate, would easily deal with them all in succession ; 
and the lawful spoils of the enemies of mankind would much 
more than defray the charges of the expedition. Bellamont 
was charmed with this plan, and recommended it to the King. 
The King referred it to the Admiralty. The Admiralty raised 
difficulties, such as are perpetually raised by public boards 
when any deviation, whether for the better or for the worse, 
from the established course of proceeding is proposed. It 
then occurred to Bellamont that* his favourite scheme might 
be carried into effect without any cost to the state. A few 
public spirited men-^might easily fit out a ]3rivateer which 
would soon make the Arabian Gulph and the Bay of Bengal 
secure highways for trade. He wrote to his friends in Eng- 
land imploring, remonstrating, complaining of their lament- 
able want of public- spirit. Six thousand pounds would be 
enough. That sum would be repaid, and repaid with large 
interest, from the sale of prizes ; and an inestimable benefit 
would be conferred on the kingdom and on the world. His 
urgency succeeded. Shrewsbury and Eomney contributed. 
Orford, though, as First Lord of the Admiralty, he had been 
unwilling to send Kidd to the Indian Ocean with a King’s 
ship, consented to ‘subscribe a thousand pounds. Somers 
subscribed another thousand. A ship called the Adventure 
Galley was equipped in the port of London ; and Kidd took 
the command. He carried with him, besides the ordinary 
letters of marque, ai commission under the Great Seal em- 
powering him to seize pirates, and to take them to some 
place where they might be dealt with according to law. 
Whatever right the King might have to the goods found in 
the possession of these malefactors he granted, by letters 
patent, to the persons who had been at the expense of fitting 
out the expedition, reserving to himself only one tenth part 
of the gains of the adventure, which was to be paid into the 
treasury. With the claim of merchants to have back the 
property of which they had been robbed His Majesty of 
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course did not interfere. He granted away, and conld grant 
away, no rigMs but bis own. 

The press for sailors to man tbe royal navy was at tliaj} 
time so bot that Kidd conld not obtain bis full complement 
of bands in tbe Thames. He crossed tbe Atlantic, visited 
Hew York, and there found volunteers in abundance. At 
length, in February 1697, be sailed from tbe Hudson with 
a crew of more than a hundred and fifty men, and in July 
reached tbe coast of Madagascar. 

It is possible that Kidd may at first have meant to act in 
accordance with his instructions. But, on tbe subject of 
piracy, be held tbe notions which were then common in tbe 
Hortb American colonies ; and most of bis crew were of fife 
same mind. He found himself in a sea which was consttotly 
traversed by rich and defenceless merchant ships ^ aM*iie 
bad to determine whether he would plunder those ship^dr 
protect them. The gain which might be made by plundOriii'g 
them was immense, and might be snatched without the dang^s 
of a battle or the delays of a trial. The rewards of protecting 
the lawful trade were likely to be comparatively small. Sueh 
as they were, they would be got only by first fighting with 
desperate ruffians who would rather be killed than taken, and 
by then instituting a proceeding and obtaining a judgment 
in a Court of Admiralty. The risk of being called to a severe 
reckoning might not unnaturally seem small to one who had 
seen many old buccaneers living in comfort and credit at Hew 
York and Boston. Kidd soon threw off the character of 
a privateer, and became a pirate. He established ' friendly 
communications, and exchanged arms and ammunition, with 
the most notorious of those rovers whom his commission 
authorised him to destroy, and made war on those peaceful 
traders whom he was sent to defend. He began by robbing 
Mussulmans, and speedily proceeded from Mussulmans to 
Armenians, and from Armenians to Portuguese. The Adven- 
ture Galley took such quantities of -cotton and silk, sugar 
and coffee, cinnamon and pepper, that-the very foremast men 
received from a hundred to two hundred pounds each, and 
that the captain’s share of the spoil would have enabled him 
to live at home as an opulent geiitleinan. With the rapacity 
Kidd had the cruelty of his, odious callmg. He burned 
houses; he massacred peasantry. His prisoners were tied 
up and beaten with naked cutlasses in order to extort infor- 
mation about their concealed hoards. One of his crew^ 
whom he had called a dog, was provoked into exclaiming, in 
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CHAJP, an agony of remorse, Yes, I am a dog ; but it is yon that 
. liave made me so.’’ Kidd, in a fury, struck the man dead. 

Kews then trayelled very slowly from the eastern seas to 
England. But, in August 1698, it was known in London 
that the Adventure Galley from which so much had been 
hoiDed was the terror of the merchants of Surat, and of the 
villagers of the coast of Malabar. It was thought probable 
that Kidd would carry his booty to some colony. Orders 
were therefore sent from Whitehall to the governors of the 
transmarine possessions of the Crown, directing them to be 
on the watch for him. He meanwhile, having burned his 
ship and dismissed most of his men, who easily found berths 
in the sloops of other pirates, returned to Hew York with the 
means, as he flattered himself, of making his peace and of 
living in splendour. He had fabricated a long romance to 
which Bellamont, naturally unwilling to believe that he had 
been duped and had been the means of duping others, was 
at first disposed to listen with favour. But the truth soon 
came out. The governor did his duty firmly ; and Kidd was 
placed in close confinement till orders arrived from the Admi- 
ralty that he should be sent to England. 

To an intelligent and candid judge of human actions it 
vdlL not appear that any of the persons at whose expense the 
Adventure Galley was fitted out deserved serious blame. 
The worst that could be imputed even to Bellamont, who had 
drawn in all the rest, was that he had been led into a fault 
by his ardent zeal for the public service, and by the generosity 
of a natm’e as little prone to suspect as to devise villanies. 
His firiends in England might surely be pardoned for giving 
credit to his recommendation. It is highly probable that the 
motive which induced some of them to aid his design was 
genuine public spirit. But, if we suppose them to have had 
a view to gain, it was to legitimate gain. Their conduct was 
the very opposite of corrupt. Hot only had they taken no 
money. They had disbursed money largely, and had dis- 
bursed it with the certainty that they should never be reim- 
bursed unless the outlay proved beneficial to the public. 
That they meant well they proved by staking thousands on 
the success of their plan; and, if they erred in judgment, 
the loss of those thousands was surely a sufleieiit punishment 
for such an error. On this subject there would probably have 
been no difference of opinion had not Somers been one of 
the contributors. About the other patrons of Kidd the chiefs 
of the opposition cared little. Bellamont was far removed 
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from the i3olitical scene. Eomney could not, and Shrews- 
bury would not, play a first part. Orford had resigned his 
tmployineiits. But Somers still held the Great Seal, still 
presided in the House of Lords, stiU had constant access to 
the closet. The retreat of his friends had left him the sole 
and undisputed head of that party which had, in the late 
Parliament, been a majority, and which was, in the present 
Parliament, outnumbered indeed, disorganised, and disheart- 
ened, but stiU numerous and respectable. His placid courage 
rose higher and higher to meet the dangers which threatened 
him. He provided for himself no refuge. He made no move 
towards flight ; and, without uttering one boastful word, gave 
his enemies to understand, by the mild firnmess of his de- 
meanoxu’, that he dared them to do their worst. 

In then eagerness to displace and destroy him they over- 
reached themselves. Had they been content to accuse him 
of lending his countenance, with a rashness unbecoming his 
high place, to an ill-concerted scheme, that large part of 
mankhid which judges of a plan simply by the event would 
probably have thought the accusation well founded. But the 
malice which they bore to him was not to be so satisfied. 
They affected to 1>elieve that he had from the first been aware 
of Kidd’s character and designs. The Great Seal had been 
employed to sanction a piratical expedition. The head of 
the law had laid down a thousand pounds in the hope of 
receiving tens of thousands when his accomplices should 
return, laden with the spoils of ruined merchants. It was 
fortunate for the Chancellor that the calumnies of which he 
was the object were too atrocious to be mischievous. 

And now the time had come at which the hoarded ill- 
humour of six months was at liberty to explode. On the 
sixteenth of November the Houses met. The King, in his 
speech, assured them in gracious and affectionate language 
that he was determined to do his best to merit their love by 
constant care to preserve their liberty and their religion, by 
a pure administration of justice, by countenancing virtue, by 
discouraging vice, by shrinking from no difficulty or danger 
when the welfare of the nation was at stake. These,” he 
said, are my resolutions ; and I am persuaded that you are 
come together with purposes on your part suitable to these 
on mine. Since then our aims are only for the general good* 
let us act with confidence in one another, which will not fail, 
by God’s blessing, to make me a happy king, and you a great 
and flourishing people.” 
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Tt mig-lit have been fcboiiglit that no words less likely to 
give offence had ever been nttercd from tlie English throne. 
But even in those words the malevolence of faction sought 
and found matter for a quarrel. The gentle exhortation, 
^^Let us act with conMence in one another/^ must mean 
that such confidence did not now exist, that the King dis- 
trusted the Parliament, or that the Parliament had shown an 
unwarrantable distrust of the King. Such an exhortation 
was nothing less than a reproach; and such a reproach 
was a bad return for the gold and the blood which England 
had lavished in order to make and to keep him a great sove- 
reign. There was a sharp debate, in wdiich Seymour took 
part. With characteristic indelicacy and want of feeling he 
harangued the Commons as he had harangued the Court of 
King’s Bench, about his son’s death, and about the necessity 
of curbing the insolence of military men. There were loud 
complaints that the events of the preceding session had been 
misrepresented to the public, that emissaries of the Court, 
in every part of the kingdom, declaimed against the absurd 
jealousies or still more absurd parsimony which had i^efused 
to His Majesty the means of keeping up such an army as 
might secure the country against invasion. Even justices of 
the peace, it was said, even deputy-lieutenants, had used 
King James and King Lewis as bugbears, for the purpose of 
stirring up the people against honest and thrifty representa- 
tives. Angry resolutions were passed, declaring it to be the 
opinion of the House that the best way to establish entire 
confidence between the King and the Estates of the Eealm 
would be to put a brand on those evil advisers who had 
dared to breathe in the royal ear calumnies against a faithful 
Parliament. An address founded on these resolutions was 
voted ; many thought that a violent rupture was inevitable. 
But William returned an answer so prudent and gentle that 
malice itself could not prolong the dispute. By this time, 
indeed, a new dispute had begun. The address had scarcely 
been moved when the House called for copies of the papers 
relating to Kidd’s expedition. Somers, conscious of inno- 
eence, knew that it was wise as well as right to be loerfectly 
ingenuous, and resolved that there should be no concealment. 
His friends stood manfully by him, and his enemies struck 
at him with such blind fury that their blows injured only 
themselves. Howe raved like a maniac. ^‘^What is to be- 
come of the country, plundered by land, plundered by sea P 
Our rulers have laid hold on our lands, ova: woods, our mines, 
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our money. And all this is not enongli. We cannot send a 
cargo to the farthest ends of the earth, but they mnst send a 
gang of thieves after it.’’ Harley and Seymour tried to carry 
a vote of censnre -without giving the House time to read the 
papers. But the general feeling was strongly for a short 
delay. At length, on the sixth of December, the subject was 
considered in a committee of the whole House. Shower 
undertook to prove that the letters patent to which Somers 
had put the Great Seal were illegal. Cowper replied to him 
with iimnense applause, and seems to have completely refuted 
him. Some of the Tory orators had employed what was then 
a favourite claptrap. Yery great men, no doubt, were con- 
cerned in this business. But were the Commons of England 
to stand in awe of great men? Would not they have the 
spirit to censure corruption and oppression in the highest 
places? Cowper answered finely that assuredly the House 
ought not to be deterred from the discharge of any duty by 
the fear of great men, but that fear was not the only base 
and evil passion of which great men were the objects, and 
that the flatterer who courted their favom was not a worse 
citizen than the envious calumniator who took ^Dleasure in 
bringing whatever was eminent down to his own level. At 
length, after a debate which lasted from midday till nine at 
night, and in which all the leading members took part, the 
committee divided on the question that the letters |)^te3at 
were dishonourable to the King, inconsistent with the law of 
nations, contrary to the statutes of the realm, and destructive 
of property and trade. The Chancellor’s enemies had felt 
confident of victory, and had made the resolution so strong 
in order that it might be impossible for him to retain the 
Great Seal. They soon found that it would have been wise 
to propose a gentler censure. Great numbers of their ad- 
herents, convinced by Cowper’s arguments, or unwilling to 
put a cruel stigma on a man of whose genius and accomplish- 
ments the nation was proud, stole away before the doors 
were closed. To the general astonishment there were only 
one hundred and thirty-three Ayes to one hundred and 
eighty-nine Hoes. That the City of London did not consider 
Somers as the destroyer, and his enemies as the xmotectors, 
of trade, was proved on the following morning by the most 
unequivocal of signs. As soon as the news of his triumph 
reached the Eoyal Exchange, the price of stocks went up. 

Some weeks elapsed before the Tories ventured again to 
attack him. In the meantime they amused themselves by 
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CHAP* trying to worry anotlaer person wlioni they hated even more 
bitterly. Wlien, in a financial debate, the arrangements of 
the household of the Duke of Gloncester were incidentally 
mentioned, one or two members took the opportunity of 
throwing reflections on Burnet. Burnet’s very name sufficed 
to raise among the High Churchmen a storm of mingled 
merriment and anger. The Speaker in vain reminded the 
orators that they were wandering from the question. The 
majority was determined to have some fun with the Eight 
Eeverend Whig, and encouraged them to proceed. Nothing 
appears to have been said on the other side. The chiefs of 
the opposition inferred from the laughing and cheering of the 
Bishop’s enemies, and from the silence of his friends, that 
there would be no difficulty in driving from Court, with con- 
tumely, the prelate whom of all prelates they most detested, 
as the personification of the latitudinarian spirit, a Jack 
Presbyter in lawn sleeves. They, therefore, after the lapse 
of a few hours, moved quite unexpectedly an address request- 
ing the King to remove the Bishop of Salisbury from the place 
of preceptor to the young heir apparent. But it soon appeared 
that many who could not help smiling at Burnet’s weaknesses, 
did justice to his abilities and virtues. The debate was hot. 
The unlucky Pastoral Letter was of course not forgotten. It 
was asked whether a man who had proclaimed that England 
was a conquered country, a man whose servile pages the 
English Commons had ordered to be burned by the hangman, 
could be a fit instructor for an English Prince. Some re- 
viled the Bishop for being a Socinian, which he was not, and 
some for being a Scotchman, which he was. His defenders 
fought his battle gallantly. Grant,” they said, that it is 
possible to find, amidst an immense mass of eloquent and 
learned matter published in defence of the Protestant religion 
and of the English Constitution, a paragraph which, though 
well intended, was not well considered, is that error of an 
unguarded minute to outweigh the services of more than 
twenty years ? If one House of Commons, by a very small 
majority, censured a little tract of which his Lordship was 
the author, let it be remembered that another House of 
Commons unanimously voted thanks to him for a work of 
very different magnitude and importance, the History of the 
Eeformation. And, as to what is said about his birthplace, is 
there not already ill humour enough in Scotland ? Has not 
the failure of that unhappy expedition to Darien raised a suf- 
ficiently bitter feeling against us throughout that kingdom ? 
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Every wise and konest man is desirous to soothe the angry CHAP, 
passions of onr neighbours. And shall we, just at this mo- . 
ment, exasperate those passions by proclaiming that to be 
bom on the north of the Tweed is a disqualification for all 
honourable trust ? The ministerial members would gladly 
have permitted the motion to be withdrawn. But the oppo- 
sition, elated with hope, insisted on dividing, and were con- 
founded by finding that, with all the advantage of a surprise, 
they were only one hundred and thirty-three to one himdred 
and seventy-three. Their defeat would probably have been 
less com|)lete, had not all those members who were especially 
attached to the Princess of Denmark voted in the majority 
or absented themselves. Marlborough used all his influence 
against the motion ; and he had strong reasons for doing so. 

He was by no means well pleased to see the Commons en- 
gaged in discussing the characters and past lives of the per- 
sons who were placed about the Duke of Gloucester. If the 
High Churchmen, by reviving old stories, succeeded in carry- 
ing a vote against the Preceptor, it was by no means unlikely 
that some malicious Whig might retaliate on the Governor. 

The Governor must have been conscious that he was not in- 
vuhierable; nor could he absolutely rely on the support of 
the whole body of Tories : for it was believed that their fa- 
vourite leader, Eochester, thought himself the fittest person 
to superintend the education of his grand-nephew. 

Prom Burnet the opposition went back to Somers. Some Eenewed 
Crown property near Eeigate had been granted to Somers by 
the King. In this transaction there was nothing that de- 
served blame. The Great Seal ought always to be held by 
a lawyer of the highest distinction; nor can such a lawyer 
discharge his duties in a perfectly eflacient manner unless, with 
the Great Seal, he accepts a peerage. But he may not have 
accumulated a fortune such as will alone suffice to support a 
peerage : his peerage is permanent; and his tenure of the 
Great Seal is precarious. In a few weeks he may be dismissed 
from office, and may find that he has lost a lucrative pro- 
fession, that he has got nothing but a costly dignity, that he 
has been transformed from a prosperous barrister into a men- 
dicant lord. Such a risk no wise man will run. If, therefore, 
the state is to be well served in the highest civil post, it is 
absolutely necessary that a provision should be made for 
retired Chancellors. The Sovereign is empowered by Act of 
Parliament to make such a provision out of the public revenue. 

In old times such a provision was ordinarily made out of the 
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CHAP, hereditary domain of the Crown. What had been bestowed 
on Somers a^^x^ears to have ainomited, after all deductions^ to 
a net income of about sixteen hundred a year^ a sum which 
will hardly shock us who have seen at one time five retired 
Chancellors enjoying pensions of five thousand a year each. 
For the crime^ however, of accepting this, grant the leaders 
of the opposition hoped that they should be able to punish 
Somers with disgrace and ruin. One dificulty stood in the 
way. All that he had received was but a pittance when com- 
p)ared with the wealth with which some of his persecutors had 
been loaded by the last two kings of the House of Stuart. It 
was not easy to jpass any censure on him which should not 
imxDly a stiH more severe censure on two generations of Gran- 
villes, on two generations of Hydes, and on two generations 
of Finches. At last some ingenious Tory thought of a device 
by which it might be possible to strike the enemy without 
wounding friends. The grants of Charles and James had 
been made in time of peace ; and William^s grant to Somers 
had been made in time of war. Malice eagerly caught at this 
childish distinction. It was moved that any minister who 
had been concerned in passing a grant for his own benefit 
while the nation was under the heavy taxes of the late war 
had violated his tiust ; as if the expenditure which is neces- 
sary to secure to the country a good administration of justice 
ought to be suspended by war ; or as if it were not criminal 
in a government to squander the resources of the state in 
time of x>eaee. The motion was made by Janies Brydges, 
eldest son of the Lord Chandos, the James Brydges who 
afterwards became Duke of Chandos, who raised a gigantic 
fortune out of war taxes, to squander it in comfortless and 
tasteless ostentation, and who is still remembered as the 
Timon of Pope’s keen and brilliant satire. It was remarked 
as extraordinary that Brydges brought forward and defended 
his motion merely as the assertion of an abstract truth, and 
avoided all mention of the Chancellor. It seemed still more 
extraordinary that Howe, whose whole eloquence consisted in 
cutting personalities, named nobody on this occasion, and 
contented himself -with declaiming in general terms against 
corruption and profusion. It was plain that the enemies of 
Somers were at once urged forward by hatred and kept back 
by fear. They Imew that they could not carry a resolution 
directly condemning him. They, therefore, cunningly brought 
forward a mere speculative i)roposition which many members 
might be willing to affirm without scrutinising it severely. 
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But, as soon as the major premise had been admitted the 
minor would be without difficulty established ; and it would 
be impossible to avoid coming to the conclusion that Somers 
had violated his trust. Such tactics, however, have very 
seldom succeeded in English ^parliaments; for a little good 
sense and a little straightforwardness are quite sufficient to 
confound them. A. sturdy Whig member, Sir Eowland Gwyn, 
disconcerted the whole scheme of operations. Wliy this 
reserve ? he said, Everybody knows your meaning. Every- 
body sees that you have not the courage to name the great 
man whom you are trying to destroy.^^ ^^Tliat is ffilse,” 
cried Brydges ; and a stormy altercation followed. It soon 
appeared that innocence would again tiiumph.* The two 
parties seemed to have exchanged characters for one day. 
The friends of the government, who in the Parliament were 
generally humble and timorous, took a high tone, and spoke 
as it becomes men to speak who are defending persecuted 
genius and virtue. The malecontents, generally so insolent 
and turbulent, seemed to be completely cowed. They abased 
themselves so low as to protest, what no human being could 
believe, that they had no intention of attacking the Chan- 
cellor, and had framed their resolution without any view to 
him. Howe, from whose lips scarcely anything ever dropped 
but gall and poison, went so far as to say : My Lord Somers 
is a man of eminent merit, of merit so eminent that, if he 
had made a slip, we might well overlook it.” At a late hour 
the question was put; and the motion was rejected by a ma^- 
jority of fifty in a house of four hundred and nineteen mem- 
bers. It was long since there had been so large an attendance 
at a division. 

The ignominious failure of the attacks on Somers and 
Burnet seemed to prove that the assembly vras coming round 
to a better temper. But the temper of a House of Commons 
left without the guidance of a ministry is never to be trusted. 

Nobody can tell today,” said an experienced i)olitician of 
that time, what the majority may take it into their heads 
to do tomorrow.” Already a storm was gathering in which 
the Constitution itself was in danger of perishing, and from 
which none of the three branches of the legislature escaped 
without serious damage. 

The question of the Irish forfeitures had been raised; and 
about that question the minds of men, both within and 
without the walls of Parliament, were in a strangely excitable 
state. Candid and inteUigent men, whatever veneration they 
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may feel for tlie memory of impossible 

to deny tliat, in Ms eagerness to eiiricE and aggrandise liis 
personal friends, lie too often forgot what was due to his own 
reputation and to the pnhlic interest. It is true that in giving 
away the old domains of the Crown he did only what he 
had a right to do, and what all his predecessors had done; 
nor could the most factions opposition insist on resuming his 
grants of those domains without resuming at the same time 
the grants of his uncles. But beWeen those domains and 
the estates recently forfeited in Ireland there was a distinction 
which would not indeed have been recognised by the judges, 
but which to a popular assembly might well seem to be of 
grave importance. In the year 1690 a Bill had been brought 
in for applying the Irish foi-feitures to the public service. 
That Bill iiassed the Commons, and would probably, with 
large amendments, have passed the Lords, had not the Xing, 
who was under the necessity of attending the Congress at the 
Hague, put an end to the session. In bidding the Houses 
farewell on that occasion, he assured them that he should not 
dispose of the property about which they had been delibe- 
rating, till they should have had another opportunity of 
settling that matter. He had, as he thought, strictly kejDt 
his word; for he had not disposed of this property till the 
Houses had repeatedly met and separated without presenting 
to him any bill on the subject. They had had the 0];)portimity 
which he had assured them that they should have. They had 
had more than one such opportmiity. The pledge which he 
had given had tlierefore been amply redeemed ; and he did 
not conceive that he was bound to abstain longer from exer- 
cising his undoubted prerogative. But, though it could hardly 
be denied that he had literally fulfilled his promise, the general 
opinion was that such a promise ought to have been more than 
literally fulfilled. If his Parliament, overwhelmed with busi- 
ness which could not he postponed withont danger to his 
throne and to his person, had been forced to defer, year after 
year, the consideration of so large and complex a question as 
that of the Irish forfeitures, it ill became him to take advan- 
tage of such a laches with the eagerness of a shrewd attorney. 
Many persons, therefore, who were sincerely attached to his 
government, and who on principle disapproved of resump- 
tions, thought the case of these forfeitures an exception to 
the general rule. 

The Commons had at the close of the last session tacked 
to the Land Tax Bill a clause impowering seven Commis- 
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sioners, wlio were designated by name, to take account of the 
Irisb forfeitures ; and tlie Lords and the King, afraid of 
losing tlie Land Tax Bill, bad reluctantly consented to tliis 
clause. During tbe recess, tbe commissioners bad visited 
Ireland. They bad since returned to England. Tbeir report 
was soon laid before both Houses. By tbe Tories, and by 
tbeir albes tbe republicans, it -was eagei'ly bailed. It bad, 
indeed, been framed for tbe express purpose of flattering and 
of inflaming tbein. Three of tbe commissioners bad strongly* 
objected to some passages as indecorous, and even calum- 
nious : but tbe other four bad overruled every objection. Of 
tbe four tbe chief *was Trencbard. He was by calling a 
pamphleteer, and seems not to have been aware that the 
sharpness of style and of temper which may be tolerated in 
a pamphlet is inexcusable in a state paper. He was certain 
that be should be ]protected and rewarded by the party to 
which be owed his appointment, and -was delighted to have 
it in bis power to publish, with perfect security and with 
a semblance of offlcial authority, bitter reflections on King 
and ministry, Dutch favourites, French refugees, and Irish 
Papists. Tbe consequence w^as that only four names were 
subscribed to tbe report. Tbe three dissentients xoresented a 
separate memorial. As to the main facts, bo'wever, there 
was little or no disi)ute. It appeared that more than a 
million of Lrisli acres, or about seventeen hundred thousand 
English acres, an area equal to that of Middlesex, Hertford- 
shire, Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdonshire 
together, had been forfeited during the late troubles. But of 
the value of this large territory very different estimates were 
formed. The commissioners aclmowledged that they could 
obtain no certain information. In the absence of such infor- 
mation they conjectured the annual rent to be about two 
hundred thousand pounds, and the fee simple to be worth 
thirteen years’ purchase, that is to say, about two millions 
six hundred thousand pounds. They seem not to have been 
aware that much of the land had been let very low on per- 
petual leases, and that much was burdened with mortgages, 
A contemporary writer, who was evidently well acquainted 
with Ireland, asserted that the authors of the report had 
valued the forfeited property in Carlow at six times the real 
market price, and that the two million six hundred thousand 
pounds, of which they talked, would be found to shrink to 
about half a million, which, as the exchanges then stood 
between Dublin and London, would have dwindled to four 
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Imndred thousand pounds by the time that it reached the 
English Exchequer. It was subsequently proved^ beyond 
all dispute^ that this estimate was very much nearer the 
truth than that which had been formed by Trenchard and 
Trenchard’s colleagues. 

Of the seventeen hundred thousand acres which had been 
forfeited, above a fourth part had been restored to the ancient 
proprietors in conformity with the civil articles of the treaty 
of Limerick. About one seventh of the remaining three 
fourths had been given back to unliappy families, which, 
though they could not plead the letter of the treaty, had been 
thought fit objects of clemency. The rest had been bestowed, 
partly on persons whose services merited all and more than 
all that they obtained, but chiefly on the King’s personal 
friends. Eomney had obtained a considerable share of the 
royal bounty. But of all the grants the largest was to 
Woodstock, the eldest son of Portland; the next was to 
Albemarle. An admirer of William cannot relate without 
j)ain that he divided between these two foreigners an extent 
of country larger than Hertfordshire. 

This fact, simply reported, would have sufficed to excite a 
strong feeling of indignation in a House of Commons less 
irritable and querulous than that which then sate at West- 
minster. But Trenchard and his confederates were not con- 
tent with simply reporting the fact. They employed all their 
skill to inflame the passions of the majority. They at once 
ai:)plied goads to its anger, and held out baits to its cupidity. 

They censured that part of William’s conduct which de- 
served high praise even more severely than that |)art of his 
conduct for which it is impossible to set up any defence. 
They told the Parliament that the old proprietors of the soil 
had been treated with pernicious indulgence ; that the capi- 
tulation of Limerick had been construed in a manner far too 
favourable to the conquered race; and that the King had 
suffered his compassion to lead him into the eri*or of showing 
indulgence to many who could not pretend that they were 
within the terms of the capitulation. Even now, after the 
lapse of eight years, it might be possible, by instituting a 
severe inquisition, and by giving proper encouragement to 
informers, to prove that many Papists, who were still per- 
mitted to enjoy their estates, had taken the side of James 
during the civil war. There would thus be a new and plen- 
tiful harvest of confiscations. The four bitterly complained 
that their task had been made more difficult by the hostility 
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of persons wIlo Iteld office in Ireland, and hj tlie secret uifln- CELAP. 
ence of great men wlio “were interested in concealing tlie 
trntli. These grave charges were made in general terms. 

No name was mentioned : no fact was specified : no evidence 
was tendered. 

Had the report stopped here, those who drew it up might 
justly have been blamed for the unfair and ill natmed manner 
in which they had dischax’ged their fonctions 5 but they could. 

^ not have been accused of usurping functions which did not 
belong to them for the purpose of insulting the Sovereign 
and exasperating the nation. But these men well Imew in 
what way and for what purpose they might safely venture to 
exceed their commission. The Act of Parliament from wh ich 
they derived their powers authorised them to report on 
estates forfeited during the late troubles. It contained not 
a word which could be construed into an authority to report 
on the old hereditary domain of the Crown. With that do- 
main they had as little to do as with the seignorage levied 
on tin in the Duchy of Cornwall, or with the church patronage 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. But they had discovered that a 
part of that domain had been alienated by a grant which 
they could not deny themselves the pleasure of publishing to 
the world. It was indeed an unfortmiate grant, a grant 
which could not be brought to light without much mischief 
and much scandal. It was long since William had ceased to 
be the lover of Elizabeth Villiers, long since he had asked her 
counsel or listened to her fascinating conversation except in 
the presence of other persons. She had been some j’-ears 
married to George Hamilton, a soldier who had distinguished 
himself by his courage in Ireland and Plunders, and who 
probably held the courtier like doctrine that a lady is not 
dishonoured by having been the j)aramour of a king. William 
was well pleased with the marriage, bestowed on the wife a 
portion of the old Crown property in Ireland, and created the 
husband a peer of Scotland by tlie title of Earl of Orkney. 
Assuredly William would not have raised his character by 
abandoning to poverty a woman whom he had loved, though 
with a criminal love. He was undoubtedly bound, as a man 
of humanity and honour, to provide liberally for her ; but he 
should have provided for her rather by saving from his civil 
list than by alienating his hereditary revenue. The four 
malecontent commissioners rejoiced with spiteful joy over 
this discovery. It was in vain that the other three repre- 
sented that the grant to Lady Orkney was one with which 
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they had nothing to do, and that, if they TOnt out of their 
way to hold it np to obloquy, they might be justly said to fly 
in the King’s face. To fly in the King’s face ! ” said one of 
the majority 5 our business is to fly in the King’s face. We 
were sent here to fly in the King’s face.” With this patriotic 
object a paragraph about Lady Orkney’s grant was added to 
the report, a paragraph too in which the value of that grant 
was so monstrously exaggerated that William appeared to 
have surpassed the profligate extravagance of, his uncle 
Charles. The estate bestowed on the countess was valued 
at twenty-four thousand pounds a year. The truth seems to 
be that the income which she derived from the royal bounty, 
after making allowance for incumbrances and for the rate of 
exchange, was about four thousand pounds. 

The success of the report was complete. The nation and 
its representatives hated taxes, hated foreign favourites, and 
hated Irish Papists ; and here was a document which held 
out the hope that England might, at the expense of foreign 
courtiers and of Popish Celts, be relieved from a grea,t load of 
taxes. Many, both within and without the walls of Parlia- 
ment, gave entire faith to the estimate which the commis- 
sioners had formed by a wild guess, in the absence of trust- 
worthy information. They gave entire faith also to the 
prediction that a strict inquiry would detect many traitors 
who had hitherto been permitted to escape with impunity, 
and that a large addition would thus be made to the extensive 
territory which had already been confiscated. It was popu- 
larly said that if vigorous measures were taken, the gain to 
the kingdom would be not less than three hundred thousand 
pounds a year; and almost the whole of this sum, a sum 
more than sufficient to defray the whole charge of such an 
army as the Commons were disposed to keep up in time of 
peace, would be raised by simply taking away what had been 
unjustifiably given to Dutchmen, who would still retain im- 
mense wealth taken out of English pockets, or unjustifiably 
left to Irishmen, who thought it at once the most pleasant 
and the most pious of aU employments to cut English throats. 
The Lower House went to work with the double eagerness 
of rapacity and of animosity. As soon as the report of the 
four and the protest of the three had been laid on the table 
and read by the clerk, it was resolved that a Eesumption 
Bill should be brought in. It was then resolved, in oppo- 
sition to the plainest principles of justice, that no petition from 
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any person who inig-ht think himself aggrieyed by this Bill 
should ever be received. It was necessary to consider how 
the commissioners should be reimineratod for their services : 
and this question was decided with impudent injustice. It 
was determined that the commissioners who had signed the 
report should receive a thousand pounds each. But a large 
party thought that the dissentient three deserved no recom- 
pense ; and two of them were merely allowed what was 
thought sufficient to cover the expense of their journey to 
Ireland. This was nothing less than to give notice to every 
man who should ever be employed in any similar inquiry that, 
if he wished to be paid, he must report what would please 
the assembly which held the purse of the state. In truth 
the House was despotic, and was fast contracting the vices 
of a despot. It was proud of its antipathy to courtiers ; and 
it was calling into existence a new set of courtiers who would 
study all its humours, who would flatter all its weaknesses, 
who would prophesy to it smooth things, and who would 
assuredly be, in no respect, less greedy, less faithless, or less 
abject than the sycophants who bow in the antechambers of 
kings. 

Indeed the dissentient commissioners had worse evils to 
apprehend than that of being left xuiremunerated. One of 
them, Sir Eichard Levinge, had mentioned in private to his 
friends some disrespectful expressions which had been used 
by one of his colleagues about the King. What he had 
mentioned in private was, not perhaps very discreetly, re- 
peated by Montague in the House. The predominant party 
eagerly seized the opportunity of worrying both Montague 
and Levinge. A resolution implying a severe censure on 
Montague was carried. Levinge was brought to the bar and 
examined. The four were also in attendance. They pro- 
tested that he had misrepresented them. Trenchard declared 
that he had always spoken of His Majesty as a subject ought 
to speak of an excellent sovereign, who had been deceived by 
evil counsellors, and who would be grateful to those who 
should bring the truth to his knowledge. He vehemently 
denied that he had called the grant to Lady Orkney villain- 
ous. It was a word that he never used, a word that never 
came out of the mouth of a gentleman. These assertions 
will be estimated at the proper value by those who are ac- 
quainted with Trenchard’s pamphlets, pamphlets in which 
the shocking word villainous will without difficulty be founds 
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and wliicli are fall of malignant reflections on William.’^ But 
tlie Honse was determined not to believe Levin ge. He was 
voted a calumniator, and sent to the Tower, as an example 
to all wlio slionld be tempted to speak truth which the Com- 
mons might not like to hear. 

Meanwhile the bill had been brought in, and was pro- 
ceeding easily. It provided that all the property which had 
belonged to the Crown at the time of the accession of James 
the Second, or which had been forfeited to the Crown since 
that time, should be vested in trustees. These trustees were 
named in the bill; and among them were the four commis- 
sioners who had signed the report. All the Irish grants of 
William were annulled. The legal rights of persons other 
than the grantees were saved. But of those rights the 
trustees were to be judges, and judges without appeal. A 
claimant who gave them the trouble of attending to him, and 
could not make out his case, was to be heavily fined. Ee- 
wards were offered to informers who should discover any 
property which was liable to confiscation, and which had not 
yet been confiscated. Though eight years had elapsed since 
an arm had been lifted up in the conquered island against 
the domination of the Englishry, the unhappy children of the 
soil who had been suffered to live, submissive and obscure, 
on their hereditary fields, were threatened with a new and 
severe inquisition into old offences. 

Objectionable as many parts of the bill undoubtedly were, 
nobody who knew the House of Commons believed it to be 
possible to carry any amendment. The King flattered him- 
self that a motion for leaving at his disposal a third part of 
the forfeitures would be favourably received. There can be 
little doubt that a compromise would have been willingly 
accepted twelve months earlier. But the report had made 
all compromise impossible. William, however, was bent on 
trying the experiment ; and Vernon consented to go on what 
he considered as a forlorn hope. He made his speech and 
his motion : but the reception which he met with was such 
that he did not venture to demand a division. This feeble 
attempt at obstruction only made the impetuous current 
chafe the more. Howe immediately moved two resolutions : 

* I give an example of Trencliard’s King John, and had likewise got rid 'of 
mode of showing his profound respect their perfidious deliverer, the Dauphin 
for an excellent Sovereign. He speaks of France, who after the English had 
thus of* the commencement of the reign accepted him for their King, had se- 

of Henry the Third, ** The kingdom was cretly vowed their extirpation.” 
recently delivered from a bitter tyrant; 
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one attributing tlie load of debts and taxes wliici. lay on the 
nation to the Irish grants ; the other censuring all who had 
been concerned in advising or passing those grants. IsTobody 
was named, not becanse the majority was inclined to show 
any tenderness to the Whig ministers, but becanse some of 
the most objectionable grants had been sanctioned by the 
Board of Treasury when Godolphin and Se3rmonr, who had 
great inflnence with the conntiy party, sate at that board. 

Howe’s two resolutions were laid befoi^e the King by the 
Speaker, in whose train all the leaders of the opposition ap- 
peared at Kensington. Even Seymour, with characteristic 
effrontery, showed himself there as one of the chief authors 
of a vote which pronounced him gnilty of a breach of duty. 
William’s answer was that he had thonght himself bonnd to 
reward ont of the forfeited property those who had served 
him well, and especially those who had borne a principal 
part in the redaction of Ireland. The war, he said, had nn- 
donbtedly left behmd it a heavy debt; and he should be glad 
to see that debt reduced by just and effectual means. This 
answer was but a bad one ; and, in truth, it was hardly pos- 
sible for him to return a good one. He had done what was 
indefensible ; and, by attempting to defend himself, he made 
his case worse. It was not true that the Irish forfeitures, 
or one fifth part of them, had been granted to men who had 
distinguished themselves in the Irish war; and it was not 
judicious to hint that those forfeitures could not justly be 
applied to the discharge of the public debts. The Commons 
murmured, and not altogether without reason. ''‘His Ma- 
jesty tells us,” they said, '‘'that the debts fall to us and the 
forfeitures to him. We are to make good out of the purses 
of Englishmen what was spent upon the war; and he is to 
put into the pm*ses of Dutchmen what was got by the war.” 
When the House met again, Howe moved that whoever had 
advised the King to return such an answer was an enemy 
to His Majesty and the kingdom ; and this resolution was 
carried with some slight modification. 

To whatever criticism William’s answer might be open, he 
had said one thing which well deserved the attention of the 
House. A small part of the forfeited property had been 
bestowed on men whose services to the state well deserved 
a much larger recompense ; and that part could not be re- 
sumed without gross injustice and ingratitude. An estate of 
very moderate value had been given, with the title of Earl of 
Athlone, to Ginkell, whose skill and valour had brought the 
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war ill Ireland to a tiimnpliaiit close. Anotlier estate had 
been given, with, the title of Earl of Galway, to Eoiivigny, 
who, in the crisis of the decisive battle, at the very moment 
when Saint Enth was waving his hat, and exclaiming that the 
English shonld be beaten back to Dublin, had, at the head 
of a gallant body of horse, strug^gled through the morass, 
turned the left wing of the Celtic army, and retrieved the 
day. Blit the predominant faction, drunk with insolence 
and animosity, made no distinction between courtiers who 
had been enriched by injudicious partiality and warriors 
who had been sparingly rewarded for great exploits achieved 
in defence of the liberties and the religion of our country. 
Atlilone was a Dutchman: Galway was a Frenchman; and 
it did not become a good Englishman to say a word in favour 
of either. 

Yet this was not the most flagrant injustice of which the 
Commons were guilty. According to the plainest principles 
of common law and of common sense, no man can forfeit 
any rights except those which he has. All the donations 
which William had made he had made subject to this limita- 
tion. But by this limitation the Commons were too angry 
and too rapacious to be bound. They determined to vest in 
the trustees of the forfeited lands an estate greater than had 
ever belonged to the forfeiting landholders. Thus innocent 
persons were violently deprived of property which was theirs 
by descent or by purchase, of property which had been strictly 
respected by the King and by his grantees. Ko immunity was 
granted even to men who had fought on the English side, 
even to men who had lined the walls of Londonderry and 
rushed on the Msh guns at Kewton Butler. 

In some cases the Commons showed indulgence ; but their 
indulgence was not less unjustifiable, nor of less pernicious 
example, than their severity. The ancient rule, a rule which 
is stiU strictly maintained, and which cannot be relaxed with- 
out danger of boundless profusion and shameless jobbery, is 
that whatever the Parliament grants shall be granted to the 
Sovereign, and that no public bounty shall be bestowed on 
any private person except by the Sovereign. 

The Lower House now, contemptuously disregarding both 
principles and precedents, took on itself to carve estates out 
of the forfeitures for persons whom it was inclined to favour. 
To the Duke of Ormond especially, who ranked among the 
Tories and was distinguished by his dislike of the foreigners, 
marked partiality was shown. Some of his friends, indeed,, 
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Iioped tliat tliey sliould be able to insert in tbe bill a clunse 
bestowing on him all the confiscated estates in the county of 
Tipperary. But they found that it would be prudent in them 
to content themselves with conferring on him a boon smaller 
in amount, but equally objectionable in principle. He had 
owed very large debts to persons who had forfeited to the 
Crown all that belonged to them. Those debts were there- 
fore now due from him to the Crown. The House determined 
to make him a present of the whole, that very House which 
would not consent to leave a single acre to the general who 
had stormed Athlone, who had gained the battle of Aghrim, 
who had entered Galway in triumph, and who had received 
the submission of Limerick. 

That a bill so violent, so unjust, and so unconstitutional 
would pass the Lords without considerable alterations was 
hardly to be expected. The ruhng demagogues, therefore, 
resolved to join it with the bill which granted to the Crown 
a land tax of two shillings in the pound for the service of 
the next year, and thus to place the Upper House under the 
necessity of either passing both bills together without the 
change of a word, or rejecting both together, and leaving the 
public creditor unpaid and the nation defenceless. 

There was great indignation among the Peers. They were 
not indeed more disposed than the Commons to approve of 
the mamier in which the Irish forfeitures had been granted 
away ; for the antipathy to the foreigners, strong as it was 
in the nation generally, was strongest in the highest ranks. 
Old barons were angry at seeing themselves preceded by new 
earls from Holland and Guelders. Garters, gold keys, white 
staves, rangerships, which had been considered as peculiarly 
belonging to the hereditary grandees of the realm, were now 
intercepted by aliens. Every English nobleman felt that his 
chance of obtaining a share of the favours of the Crown was 
seriously diminished by the competition of Bentincks and 
Keppels, Auverquerques and Zulesteins. But, though the 
riches and dignities heaped on the little knot of Dutch 
courtiers might disgust him, the recent proceedings of the 
Commons could not but disgust him stiU more. The authority, 
the respectability, the existence of his order were threatened 
with destruction. Hot only, — such were the just complaints 
of the Peers, — not only are we to be deprived of that coordi- 
nate legislative power to which we are, by the constitution of 
the realm, entitled. We are not to be allowed even a sus- 
pensive veto. We are not to dare to remonstrate, to suggest 
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an amendment^ to offei’ a reason, to ask for an explanation. 
Wlienever the otlier House lias passed a bill to -wliich it is 
Imowntliatwe liave strong* objections, tliat bill is to be tacked 
to a bill of supply. If we alter it, we are told tliat we are 
attacking tlie most sacred privilege of the representatives of 
the people, and that we innst either take the whole or reject 
the whole. If we reject the whole, public credit is shaken ; 
the Eoyal Exchange is in confusion ; the Bank stops payment ; 
the army is disbanded ; the fleet is in mutiny ; the island is 
left, without one regiment, without one frigate, at the mercy 
of every enemy. The danger of throwing out a bill of sup- 
ply is doubtless great. Yet it may on the whole be better 
that we should face that danger, once for all, than that we 
should consent to be, what we are fast becoming, a body of 
no more importance than the Convocation. 

Animated by such feelings as these, a party in the Upper 
House was eager to take the earliest opportunity of making 
a stand. On the fourth of April, the second reading was 
moved. Hear a hundred lords were present. Somers, whose 
serene wisdom and persuasive eloquence had seldom been 
more needed, was confined to his room by illness ; and his 
place on the woolsack was supplied by the Earl of Bridge- 
water. Several orators, both Whig and Tory, objected to pro- 
ceeding farther. But the chiefs of both parties thought it 
better to try the almost hopeless experiment of committing 
the bill and sending it back amended to the Commons. The 
second reading was carried by seventy votes to twenty-three. 
It was remarked that' both Portland and Albemarle voted in 
the majority. 

In the committee and on the third reading several amend- 
ments were proposed and carried. Wliarton, the boldest and 
most active of the Whig peers, and the Lord Privy Seal 
Lonsdale, one of the most moderate and reasonable of the 
Tories, took the lead, and were strenuously supported by the 
Lord President Pembroke, and by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who seems on this occasion to have a little forgotten 
his habitual sobriety and caution. Two natural sons of 
Charles the Second, Eichmond and Southampton, who had 
strong personal reasons for disliking resumption bills, were 
zealous on the same side. Ho peer, however, as far as can 
now be discovered, ventured to defend the way in which 
William had disposed of his Lish domains. The provisions 
which annulled the grants of those domains were left un- 
touched. But the words of which the effect was to vest in 
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tke pa;iiianieixtary trustees pro^xerty ^vliicli had never been 
forfeited to the Xing', and had never been given away by ^ 
him, were altered ; and the classes by which estates and sums 
of money were, in defiance of constitutional principle and of 
immemorial practice, bestowed on persons who 'were favciirites 
of the Commons, were so far modified as to be, in form, some- 
what less exceptionable. The bill, improved by these changes, 
was sent dovm by two Judges to the Lower House. 

The Lower House was all in a flame. There was now no 
difference of opinion there. Even those members who thought 
that the Eesumptioii Bill and the Land Tax Bill ought not to 
have been tacked together, yet felt that, since those bills bad 
been tacked together, it was impossible to agree to the amend- 
ments made by the Lords without surrendering one of the 
most precious privileges of the Commons. The aniendinents 
were rejected without one dissentient voice. It was resolved 
that a conference should be demanded ; and the gentlemen 
who w’^ere to manage the conference were instructed to say 
merely that the Upper House had no right to alter a money 
bill ; that the point had long been settled and was too clear 
for argument ; that they should leave the bill with the Lords, 
and that they should leave with the Lords also the responsi- 
bility of stopping the sup];)lies which w’-ere necessary for the 
public service. Several votes of menacing sound were passed 
at the same sitting. It was Monday the eighth of April. Tues- 
day the ninth was allowed to the other House for reflection 
and repentance. It was resolved that on the Wednesday 
morning the question of the Irish forfeitures should again be 
taken into consideration, and that every member wiio was in 
town should be then in his jflaee on peril of the highest dis- 
pleasure of the House. It w^as moved and carried that every 
Privy Councillor who had been concerned in procuring or 
passing any exorbitant grant for his own benefit had been 
guilty of a high crime and misdemeanour. Lest the courtiers 
should flatter themselves that this was meant to be a mere ab- 
stract proposition, it was ordered that a list of the members 
of the Privy Council should be laid on the table. As it wra^s 
thought not improbable that the crisis might end in an appeal 
to the constituent bodies, nothing was omitted which could 
excite out of doors a feeling in favour of the bill. The Speaker 
was directed to print and publish the report signed by the four 
Commissioners; not accompanied, as in common justice it 
ought to have been, by the protest of the three dissentients, 
buf; accompanied by several extracts from the journals which 
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were tlionglit likely to produce an impression favourable to 
tlie House and unfavourable to tlie Court. All these reso- 
lutions passed without any division, and without, as far as 
appears, any debate. There was, indeed, much speaking, but 
all on one side Seymour, Harley, Howe, Harcourt, Shower, 
Musgrave, declaimed, one after another, about the obstinacy 
of the other House, the alarming state of the country, the 
dangers which threatened the public peace and the ];)ublic 
credit. If, it was said, none but Englishmen sate in the Par- 
liament and in the Council, we might hope that they would 
relent at the thought of the calamities which impend over 
England. But we have to deal with men who are not Eng- 
lishmen, with men who consider this country as their own only 
for evil, as their property, not as their home ; who, when they 
have gorged themselves with our wealth, will, without one 
uneasy feeling, leave us sunk in bankruptcy, distracted by fac- 
tion, exposed without defence to invasion. new war,’^ 
said one of these orators, a new war, as long, as bloody, and 
as costly as the last, would do less mischief than has been done 
by the introduction of that batch of Dutchmen among the 
barons of the realm.’’ Another was so absurd as to call on 
the House to declare that whoever should advise a dissolution 
would be guilty of high treason. A third gave utterance to a 
sentiment which it is dildcult to understand how any assembly 
of civilised and Christian men, even in a moment of strong ex- 
citement, should have heard without horror. ^^They object to 
tacking ; do they? Let them take care that they do not pro- 
voke us to tack in earnest. How would they like to have bills 
of supply with bills of attainder tacked to them ? ” This 
atrocious threat, worthy of the Tribune of the Prencli Conven- 
tion in the worst days of the Jacobin tyranny, seems to have 
passed unreprehended. It was meant— such at least was the 
impression at the Dutch embassy — ^to intimidate Somers. He 
was confined by illness. He had been unable to take any 
public part in the proceedings of the Lords ; and he had pri- 
vately blamed them for engaging in a conflict in which he 
justly thought that they could not be victorious. Neverthe- 
less, the Tory leaders hoped that they might be able to direct 
against him the whole force of the storm which they had 
raised. Seymour, in particular, encouraged by the wild and 
almost savage temper of his hearers, harangued with rancorous 
violence against the wisdom and the virtue which presented 
the strongest contrast to his own turbulence, insolence, faith- 
lessness, and rapacity. No doubt, he said, the Lord Chancellor 
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was a man of parts. Anybody might be glad to have for 
counsel so acute and eloquent an advocate. But a very good 
advocate might be a very bad minister ; and, of all the min- 
isters who had brough-c the kingdom into difficulties, this 
plausible fair-spoken person was the most dangerous. hTor 
was the old reprobate ashamed to add that ho was afraid 
that his Lordship was no better than a Hobbist in religion. 

After a long sitting the members separated ; but they re- 
assembled early on the morning of the following day, Tuesday 
the ninth of April. A conference was held ; and Seymour, as 
chief manager for the Commons, returned the bill and the 
amendments to the Peers in the manner which had been pre- 
scribed to him. Prom the Painted Chamber he went back to 
the Lower House, and reported what had passed. If,” he 
said, I may venture to judge by the looks and manners of 
their Lordships, all will go right.” But within half an hour 
evil tidings came through the Court of Bequests and the lob- 
bies. The Lords had divided on the question whether they 
would adhere to their amendments. Forty-seven had voted 
for adhering, and thirty-four for giving way. The House of 
Commons broke up with gloomy looks, and in great agitation. 
All London looked forward to the next day with painful fore- 
bodings. The general feeling was in favour of the bill. It was 
rumoured that the majority which had determined to stand 
by the amendments had been swollen by several prelates, by 
several of the illegitimate sons of Charles the Second, and by 
several needy and greedy courtiers. The cry in all the public 
places of resort was that the nation would be ruined by the 
three B.’s, Bishops, Bastards, and Beggars. On Wednesday, 
the tenth, at length, the contest came to a decisive issue. 
Both Houses were early crowded. The Lords demanded 
a conference. It was held; and Pembroke delivered back to 
Seymour the bill and the amendments, together with a paper 
containing a concise, but luminous and forcible, exposition of 
the p-rounds on which the Lords conceived themselves to be 
acting ill a constitutional and strictly defensive manner. This 
paper was read at the bar : but, whatever effect it may now 
produce on a dispassionate student of history, it produced 
none on the thick ranks of country gentlemen. It was in- 
stantly resolved that the bill should again be sent back to the 
Lords with a peremptory announcement that the Commons’ 
determination was unalterable. 

The Lords again took the amendments into consideration. 
During the last forty-eight hours, great exertions had been 
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CHAP, made in yarious qna.rters to avert a complete rupture between 
JXXV.^ ^ Houses. Tlie statesmen of the Junto were far too wise 
not to see that it would be madness to continue the struggle 
longer. It was indeed necessary, unless the Eing and the 
Lords were to be of as little weight in the state as in 1648, 
miless the House of Comnions was not merely to exercise a 
general control over the Government, but to be, as in the 
days of the Eump, itself the whole government, the sole 
legislative chamber, the fountain from which were to flow all 
those favours which had hitherto been in the gift of the 
Crown, that a determined stand should be made. But, in 
order that such a stand might be successful, the ground must 
be carefully selected; for a defeat might be fatal. I'he Lords 
must wait for some occasion on which their privileges would 
be bound up with the privileges of all Englishmen, for some 
occasion on which the constituent bodies would, if an appeal 
were made to them, disavow the acts of the representative 
body ; and this was not such an occasion. The enlightened 
and large minded few considered tacldng as a practice so 
pernicious that it would be justified only by an emergency 
which would justify a resort to physical force. But, in the 
many, tacking, when employed for a popular end, excited 
little or no disapprobation. The public, which seldom troubles 
itself mth nice distinctions, could not be made to understand 
that the question at issue was any other than this, whether 
a sum which was vulgarly estimated at millions, and which 
undoubtedly amounted to some lumdreds of thousands, should 
be employed in paying the debts of the state and aUeviating 
the load of taxation, or in making Dutchmen, who were 
already too rich, still richer. It was evident that on that 
question the Lords could not hope to have the country with 
them, and that, if a general election took place while that 
question was unsettled, the new House of Commons would be 
even more mutinous and impracticable than the present 
House. Somers, in his sick chamber, had given his opinion. 
Orford had voted for the bill in every stage, Montague, 
though no longer a minister, had obtained admission to the 
royal closet, and had strongly represented to the Kmg the 
dangers which threatented the state. The King had at length 
consented to let it be understood that he considered the pass- 
ing of the bill as on the whole the less of two great evils. 
It was soon clear that the temper of the Peers had undergone 
a considerable alteration since the preceding day. Scarcely 
any, indeed, changed sides. But not a few abstained from 
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voting. Wliarton, -wlio had at first spoken powerfully for the 
amendments, left town for Newmarket. On the other hand, 
some Lords who had not yet taken their part came domi to 
give a healing vote. Among them, were the two persons to 
whom the edneation of the young heir apparent had been 
entrusted, Marlborough and Burnet. Marlborough showed 
his usual prudence. He had remamed neutral while b}- taldng 
a part he must have offended either the House of Commons 
or the King. He took a part as soon as he saw that it was 
possible to please both. Burnet, alarmed for the public peace, 
was in a state of great excitement, and, as was usual wdth 
him when in such a state, forgot dignity and deconun, called 
out stuff” in a very audible voice while a noble lord was 
haranguing in favom: of the amendments, and -was in great 
danger of being reprimanded at the bar or delivered over to 
Black Eod. The motion on which the division took place was 
that the House do adhere to the amendments. There were 
forty contents and thirty-seven not contents. Proxies w’-ere 
called ; and the numbers were found to be exactly even. In 
the House of Lords there is no casting vote. When the 
numbers are even, the non contents have it. The motion to 
adhere had therefore been negatived. But this was not 
enough. It was necessary that an affirmative resolution 
should be moved to the effect that the House agreed to the 
bin without amendments ; and, if the numbers should again 
be equal, this motion would also be lost. It wns an anxious 
moment. Portunately the Primate’s heart failed him. He had 
obstinately fought the battle down to the last stage. But he 
probably felt that it was no light thing to take on himself^ 
and to bring on his order, the responsibility of throwing the 
whole kingdom into confusion. He started up and hurried 
out of the House, beckoning to some of his brethren. His 
brethren followed him with a prompt obedience, which, se- 
rious as the crisis was, caused no small merriment. In conse- 
quence of this defection, the motion to agree was carried by 
a majority of five. Meanwhile the members of the other 
House had been impatiently waiting for news, and had been 
alternately elated and depressed by the reports which followed 
one another in rapid succession. At first it was confidently 
expected that the Peers would yield ; and there was general 
good humour. Then came intelligence that the majority of 
the Lords j)resent had voted for adhering to the amendiiients. 

I believe,” so Wernon wrote the next day, believe there 
was not one man in the House that did not think the nation 
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ruined.” Tlie lobbies were cleared: tlie back doors were 
locked: tlie keys were laid on tlie table: tlie Serjeant at Arms 
was directed to take bis post at tlie front door, and to suffer 
no member to withdraw. An awful interval followed, during 
wbicli tlie angry passions of the assembly seemed to be sub- 
dued by terror. Some of the leaders of the opposition, men 
of grave character and of large property, stood aghast at find- 
ing that they were engaged, — ^they scarcely knew how,— in a 
conflict such as they had not at all expected, in a eonfliet in 
which they could be victorious only at the expense of the 
peace and order of society. Even Seymour was sobered by 
the greatness and nearness of the danger. Even Howe 
thought it advisable to hold conciliatory language. It was 
no time, he said, for wrangling. Coui*t party and country 
party were Englishmen alike. Their duty was to forget all 
past grievances, and to cooperate heartily for the purpose of 
saving the country. 

In a moment all was changed. A message from the Loi^ds 
was aimounced. It was a message which lightened many 
heavy hearts. The bill had been passed -without amendments. 

The leading malecontents, who, a few minutes before, 
scared by finding that their violence had brought on a crisis 
for which they were not prepared, had talked about the duty 
of mutual forgiveness and close imioii, instantly became again 
as rancorous as ever. One danger, they said, was over. So 
far well. But it was the duty of the representatives of the 
people to take such steps as might make it impossible that 
there should ever again be such danger. Every adviser of 
the Crown, who had been concerned in the procuring or pass- 
ing of any exorbitant giant, ought to be excluded from all 
access to the royal ear. A list of the privy councillors, fur- 
nished in conformity with the order made two days before, 
was on the table. That list the clerk was ordered to read. 
Prince George of Denmark and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
passed without remark. But, as soon as the Chancellor’s 
name had been pronounced, the rage of his enemies broke 
forth. Twice already, in the course of that stormy session, 
they had attempted to ruin his fame and his fortunes ; and 
twice his innocence and his calm foi'titude had confounded 
all their polities. Perhaps, in the state of excitement to 
which the House had been wrought up, a third attack on him 
might be successful. Orator after orator declaimed against 
him. He was the great offender. He was responsible for all 
the grievances of which the nation complained. He had ob« 
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taiiied exorbitant grants for himself. He had defended the 
exorbitant grants obtained by others. He had not, indeed, 
been able, in the late debates, to raise his own voice against 
the just demands of the nation. But it might w^ell be sus- 
pected that he had in secret prompted the ungracious answer 
of the King and encouraged the pertinacious resistance of 
the Lords, Sir John Levison Gower, a noisy and acrimonious 
Tory, called for impeachment. But Musgrave, an abler and 
more experienced politician, saw that, if the imputations 
which the opposition had been in the habit of throwing on 
the Chancellor were exhibited with the precision of a legal 
charge, their futility would excite universal derision, and 
thought it more expedient to move that the House should, 
without assigning any reason, request the King to remove 
Lord Somers from His Majesty’s counsels and presence for 
ever. Gowper defended his persecuted friend with great 
eloquence and effect ; and he was warmly supported by many 
members who had been zealous for the resumption of the 
Irish grants. Only a hundred and six members went into 
the lobby with Musgrave ; a hundred and sixty-seven voted 
against him. Such a division, in such a House of Commons, 
and on such a day, is sufficient evidence of the respect which 
the great qualities of Somers had extorted even from his 
political enemies. 

The clerk then went on with the list. The Lord President 
and the Lord Privy Seal, who were well ImoTO to have stood 
up strongly for the privileges of the Lords, were reviled by 
some angry members; but no motion was made against 
either. And soon the Tories became uneasy in their turn : 
for the name of the Duke of Leeds was read. He -was one of 
themselves. They were very unwilling to i3ut a stigma on 
him. Yet how could they, just after declaiming against the 
Chancellor for accepting a very moderate and well earned 
provision, undertake the defence of a statesman who had, out 
of grants, pardons and bribes, accumulated a princely for- 
tune. There was actually on the table evidence that His 
Grace was receiving from the bounty of the Grown more than 
thrice as much as had been bestowed on Somers ; and nobody 
could doubt that His Grace’s secret gains had very far ex- 
ceeded those of which there was evidence on the table. It 
was accordingly moved that the House, which had indeed 
been sitting many hours, should adjourn. The motion was 
lost; but neither party was disposed to move that the con- 
sideration of the list should be resumed. It was however 
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resolved, without a division, that an address should he pre-» 
seiited to the King, requesting that no person not a native of 
his dominions, Prince George excepted, might be admitted 
to the Privy Council either of England or of Ireland- The 
evening was now far spent. The candles had been some time 
lighted; and the House rose. So ended one of the most 
anxious, turbulent, and variously eventful days in the long 
Parliamentary History of England. 

What the morrow would have produced if time had been 
allowed for a renewal of hostilities can only be guessed. The 
supplies had been voted. The King was determined not to 
receive the address which requested him to disgrace his 
dearest and most trusty friends. Indeed he would have pre- 
vented the passing of that address b}^ proroguing Parliament 
on the preeediug day, had not the Lords risen the moment 
after they had a^eed to the Eesumption BiU. He had ac- 
tually come from Kensington to the Treasury for that pur- 
pose ; and his robes and crown were in readiness. He now 
took care to be at Westminster in good time. The Commons 
had scarcely met when the knock of Black Eod was heard. 
They repaired to the other House. The biUs were passed ; 
and Bridgewater, by the royal command, prorogued the Par- 
liament. For the first time since the Eevolution the session 
closed without a speech from the throne. William was too 
angry to thank the Commons, and too prudent to reprimmd 
them. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

-X' -x- -ji- * -x- 
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Tee liealtli of James liad been during some years declining: CHAP, 
and be bad at length, on Good Friday, 1701, suffered a sbocic . . 

from wbicb be bad never recovered, Wliile be was listening Loatli of 
in bis cbapel to tbe solemn service of tbe day, be fell down in seToSl 
a fit, and remained long insensible. Some people imagined 
tbat tbe words of tbe antbem wbicb bis choristers were chant- 
ing bad produced in him emotions too violent to be borne by 
an enfeebled body and mind. For that antbem was taken 
from tbe plaintive elegy in wbicb a servant of tbe true God, 
chastened by many sorrows and humiliations, banished, home- 
sick, and living on tbe bounty of strangers, bewailed tbe 
fallen throne and tbe desolate Temple of Sion : Eemember, 

0 Lord, what is come upon us; consider and behold our 
reproach. Our biberitance is turned to strangers, our bouses 
to aliens ; tbe crown is fallen from oar bead. Wherefore dost 
thou forget us for ever ?’’ 

Tbe King’s malady j^roved to be paralytic. Fagon, tbe 
first physician of tbe French Court, and, on medical questions, 
tbe oracle of all Europe, prescribed the waters of Bourbon. 

Lewis, with all bis usual generosity, sent to Saint Germains 
ten thousand crowns in gold for the charges of tbe journey, 
and gave orders tbat every town along the road should re- 
ceive bis good bx’other with all the honours due to royalty.’^^' 

James, after passing some time at Bourbon, returned to tbe 
neighbourhood of Paris with health so far reestablished tbat 
be was able to take exercise on horseback, but with judgment 
and memory evidently impaired. On tbe thirteenth of Sep- 
tember, be bad a second fit in bis cbapel ; and it soon became 
clear tbat this was a final stroke. He rallied tbe last ener- 
gies of bis failing b(xly and mind to testify bis firm belief in 
tbe religion for which be bad sacrificed so much. He received 
tbe last sacraments with every mark of devotion, exhorted bis 
son to bold fast to the true faith in spite of all temptations, 
and entreated Middleton, who, almost alone among the cour- 
tiers assembled in the bed-chamber, professed himself a Pro- 
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fcestant, to take ref age from doubt and error in tlxe bosom of 
tlie one infallible Cliurch. After the extreme unction liad 
been administered, James declared that he pardoned all his 
enemies, and named particular! j the Prince of Orange, the 
Princess of Denmark, and the Emperor. The Emperor’s 
name he repeated with peculiar emjAasis : Take notice, 
father,” he said to the confessor, that I forgive the Emperor 
with all my heart.” It may perhaps seem strange that he 
should have found this the hardest of all exercises of Christian 
charity. But it must be remembered that the Emperor was 
the only Eoman Catholic Prince still living who had been 
accessory to the Eevolution, and that James might not un- 
naturally consider Eoman Catholics who had been accessory 
to the Eevolution as more inexcusably guilty than heretics 
who might have deluded themselves into the belief that, in 
violating their duty to him, they were discharging their duty 
to God. 

'Wliile James was still able to understand what was said to 
him, and make intelligible answers, Lewis visited him twice. 
The English exiles observed that the Most Christian King 
was to the last considerate and kind in the very slightest 
matters which concerned his unfortunate guest. He would 
not allow his coach to enter the court of Saint Germ.ains, lest 
the noise of the wheels should be heard in the sick room. In 
both interviews he was gracious, friendly, and even tender. 
But he carefully abstained from saying anything about the 
future position of the family which was about to lose its head. 
Indeed he could say nothing : for he had not yet made up his 
own mind. Soon, however, it became necessary for him to 
form some resolution. On the sixteenth James sank into a 
stupor which indicated the near approach of death. While 
he lay in this helpless state; Madame de Maintenon visited 
his consort. To this visit many persons vfho were likely to 
be well informed attributed a lon g series of great events. We 
cannot wonder that a woman should have been moved to pity 
by the misery of a woman ; that a devout Eoman Catholic 
should have taken a deep interest in the fate of a family per- 
secuted, as she conceived, solely for being Eoman Catholics ; 
or that the pride of the widow of Scarron should have been 
intensely gratified by the supplications of a daughter of Este 
and a Queen of England, Prom mixed motives, probably, 
the wife of Lewis promised her powerful protection to the 
wife of James, 

Madame de Maintenon was just leaving Saint Gerniains 
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wlien, on tlio brow of tlie liill wliicli overlooks tte valley of 
tlie Seine, she met her husband, ^vho had come to ask after 
his guest. It was probably at this moment that he was per- 
suaded to form a resolution, of which neither he nor she by 
whom he was governed foresaw the censequences. Before he 
announced that resolution, however, he observed all the de- 
cent forms of deliberation. A council was held that evening 
at Marli, and was attended by the princes of the blood and by 
the ministers of state. The question was propounded, whe- 
ther, when God should take James the Second of England to 
himself, France should recognise the Pretender as King 
James the Third ? 

The ministers were, one and all, against the recognition. 
Indeed, it seems difficult to understand how any person who 
had any pretensions to the name of statesman should have been 
of a different opinion. Torcy took his stand on the ground 
that to recognise the Prince of Wales would be to violate the 
Treaty of Eyswick. This was indeed an impregnable posi- 
tion. By that treaty His Most Christian Majesty had bound 
himself to do nothing which could, directly or indirectly, dis- 
turb the existing order of things in England. And in what 
way, except by an actual invasion, could he do more to dis- 
turb the existing order of things in England than by solemnly 
declaring in the face of the whole world, that he did not con- 
sider that order of things as legitimate, that he regarded the 
Bill of Eights and the Act of Settlement as nullities, and the 
King in possession as an usurper ? The recognition would 
then be a breach of faith : and, even if all considerations of 
morality were set aside, it was plain that it would, at that 
moment, be wise in the French government to avoid every- 
thing which could with plausibility be represented as a breach 
of faith. The crisis was a very peculiar one. The great di- 
plomatic victory won by France in the preceding year had 
excited the fear and hatred of her neighbomrs. Nevertheless 
there was, as yet, no great coalition against her. The House 
of Austria, indeed, had appealed to arms. But with the House 
of Austria alone the House of Bourbon could easily deal. 
Other powers were still looking in doubt to England for the 
signal ; and, England, though her aspect was suUen and men- 
acing, still preserved neutrality. That neutrality would not 
have lasted so long, if William, could have relied on the sup- 
port of his Parliament and of his people. In his Parliament 
there were agents of Prance, who, though few, had obtained 
so much influence by clamouring against standing armies. 
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profuse grants, and Dutch, favourites, that they were often 
blindly folio-wed by the majority ; and his people, distracted 
by domestic fiictions, unaccustomed to busy themselves about 
continental politics, and remembering with bitterness the dis- 
asters and bimdens of the last war, the carnage of Landen, 
the loss of the Smyrna fleet, the land tax at four shillings in 
the j)ound, hesitated about engaging in another contest, and 
would probably continue to hesitate while he continued to live. 
He could not live long. It had, indeed, often been proi^lie- 
sied that his death v/as at hand 5 and the ];)rophets had 
hitherto been mistalccn. But there wms now no possibility o£ 
mistake. His cough -was more violent than ever; his legs 
were swollen ; his eyes, once bright and clear as those of a 
falcon, had growm dim ; he wd'io, on the day of the Boyne, had 
been sixteen hours on the backs of different horses, could now 
with great diffleulty creep into his state eoacli."^ The vigorous 
intellect, and the intrepid spirit, remained ; but on the body 
fifty years had done the work of ninety. In a few months 
the vaults of Westminster would receive the emaciated and 
shattered frame which was animated by the most far-sighted, 
the most daring, the most commanding of souls ! In a few 
months the British throne would be filled by a woman whose 
understanding was w^ell known to he feeble, and w^ho was be- 
lieved to lean towards the party which was averse from war. 
To get over those few^ months without an open and violent 
ruptee should have been the first object of the French go- 
vernment. Every engagement should have been punctually 
fulfilled: every occasion of quarrel should have been studi- 
ously avoided. Nothing should have been spared which could 
quiet the alarms and soothe the wounded pride of neigh- 
bouring nations. 

The House of Bourbon was so situated that one year of mo- 
deration might not improbably be rewarded by thirty years of 
undisputed ascendency. Was it possible the politic and expe- 
rienced Lewis would at such a conjuncture offer a new and 
. most galling provocation, not only to William, whose animosity 
was already as great as it could be, but to the people whom 
William had hitherto been vainly endeavouring to inspire with 
animosity resembling his o-wn ? How often, since the Eevo- 
lution of 1688, had it seemed that the English were thoroughly 

* Poiissm to Torcy, 1701. de Saint James. Je le tronye fort cass6, 

roi d’Angleterre tousse^'^pins qifil yeiix eteiiits, et il ent beanconp de 
n’a jamais fait, et ses jambes sont fort monter eii carosse,” 

enfies. Je le yis bier sortir dn pr^che 
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weary of the new government. And how often had the de- 
tection of a Jacobite plot, or the approach of a French arma- 
ment, changed the whole face of things. All at once the 
grumbling had ceased, the grumblers had crowded to sign 
loyal addresses to the usurper, had formed associations in 
support of his authority, had appeared in arms at the head of 
the- militia, crying G-od sa-v« King William. So it would be 
now. Most of those who had taken a pleasure in crossing 
him on the question of his Dutch guards, on the question of 
his Irish grants, would be moved to vehement resentment 
when they learned that Lewis had, in direct violation of a 
treaty, determined to force on England a long of his own re- 
ligion, a king bred in his own dominions, a king who would 
be at Westminster what Philip was at Madrid, a great feud- 
atory of Prance. 

These arguments were concisely but cleai’ly and strongly 
urged by Torcy in a paper which is still extant, and which it 
is difficult to believe that his master can have read without 
great misgivings.* On one side were the faith of 
the peace of Europe, the welfare of France, nay the selfish 
interest of the House of Bourbon. On the other side 
the influence of an artful woman, and the promptings of vanity 
which, we must in candour acknowledge, was ennobled by 
mixture of compassion and chivalrous generosity. The TTing 
determined to act in direct opposition to the advice of all his 
ablest servants ; and the princes of the blood applauded his 
decision, as they would have applauded any decision which he 
had announced. Nowhere was he regarded with a more timo- 
rous, a more slavish, respect tha-nin his own family. 

On the foUowing day he went again to Saint Germains, and, 
attended by a splendid retinue, entered James’s bedchamber. 
The dying man scarcely opened his heavy eyes, and 
closed them again. “ I have something,” said Lewis, “ of 
great moment to communicate to Tour Majesty.” The cour- 
tiers who filled the room took this as a signal to retire, and 
were crowding towards the door, when they were stopped by 
that commandin g voice : “ Let nobody withdraw. I come to 
tell Tour Majesty that, whenever it shall please God to take 
you from us, I will be to your son what I have been to you, 
and win acknowledge him as King of England, Scotland and 
Ireland.” The English exiles who were stantog round the 
couch feU on their knees. Some burst into tears. 

* Memoire Stir la proposition de re- dn Boi de la Grand Bretagne, 
eonnoitre an prince des Galles 1© titre 1701, 
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XDOui’ed forth praises and blessings with clamour such as was 
scarcely becomingin such a place and at such a time. Some 
indistinct murmurs which James uttered, and which were 
drowned by the noisy gratitude of his attendants, were in- 
terpreted to mean thaiiks. But from the most trustworthy 
accounts it appears that he was insensible to all that was 
passing around him.'^ 

As soon as Lewis was again at Marli, he repeated to the 
Court assembled there the announcement which he had made 
at Saint Germains. The whole circle broke forth into excla- 
mations of delight and admiration. What piety ! What hu- 
manity ! What magnanimity I For was this enthusiasm 
altogether feigned. For, in the estimation of the greater part 
of that brilliant crowd, nations were nothing and princes every- 
thing. What could be more generous, more amiable, than to 
protect an innocent boy, who was kept out of his rightful in- 
heritance by an ambitious kinsman? The fine gentlemen 
and fine ladies who talked thus forgot that, besides the inno- 
cent boy and that ambitious kinsmen, five millions and a half 
of Englishmen were concerned, who were little disposed to 
consider themselves as the absolute property of any master, 
and who were still less disposed to accept a master chosen for 
them by the French King. 

James lingered three days longer. He was occasionally 
sensible during a few minutes, and, during one of these lucid 
intervals, faintly expressed his gratitude to Lewis, On the 
sixteenth he died. His Queen retired that evening to the nun- 
nery of Chaillot, where she could weep and pray undisturbed. 
She left Saint Germains in joyous agitation. A herald made 
his appearance before the palace gate, and, with sound of 
trumpet, proclaimed, in Latin, French and English, King 
James the Third of England and Eighth of Scotland. The 
streets, in consequence doubtless of orders from the govern- 
ment, were illuminated ; and the townsmen with loud shouts 
wished a long reign to their illustrious neighboiu. The poor 
lad received from his ministers, and delivered back to them, 
the seals of their ofiices, and held out his hand to be kissed* 
One of the first acts of his mock reign was to bestow some 
mock peerages in conformity with directions which he found 
in his father’s will. Middleton, who had as yet no English 
title, was created Earl of Monmouth. Perth, who had stood 
high in the favour of his late master, both as an apostate from 

* By tke most trustworthy accounts I The reader may compare their narratives 
mean those of St. Simon and Dangeau. with the Life of James. 
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fcke Protestant religion, and as the author of the last improve- CHAP, 
ments on the thumb screw, took the title of Duke. XXV. ^ 

Meanwhile the remains of James were escorted, in the dusk 
of the evening, by a slender retinue to the Chapel of the Eng- 
lish Benedictines at Paris, and deposited there in the vain 
hope that, at some future time, they would be laid with kingly 
pomp at Westminster among the graves of the Plant agenets 
and Tudors. 

Three days after these humble obsequies Lewis visited Saint The Pre 
Germains hi form. On the morrow the visit was retimned. co^uiserus 
The French Court was now at Versailles ; and the Pretender King, 
was received there, in a-ll points, as his father would have 
been, sate in his father’s arm chair, took, as his father had 
always done, the right hand of the great monarch, and wore 
the long violet coloui'ed mantle which was by ancient usage 
the mourning garb of the Kings of France. There was on that 
day a great concourse of ambassadors and envoys ; but one well 
kno^vn figure was wanting. Manchester had sent off to Loo in- 
telligence of the affront which had been offered to his country 
and his master, had solicited instructions, and had determined 
that, till these instructions should arrive, he would live in 
strict seclusion. He did not think that he should be justified 
In quitting his post without express orders ; but his earnest 
hope was that he should be directed to turn his back in con- 
temptuous defiance on the Court which had dared to treat 
England as a subject province. 

As soon as the fault into which Lewis had been hurried hy 
pity, by the desire of applause, and by female influence was 
complete and irreparable, he began to feel serious uneasiness. 

His ministers were directed to declare everywhere, that their 
master had no intention of affronting the English government, 
that he had not violated the Treaty of Eyswick, that he had 
no intention of violating it, that he had merely meant to 
gratify an unfortunate family nearly related to himself by 
using names and observing forms which really meant nothing, 
and that he was resolved not to countenance any attempt to 
subvert the throne of William. Torcy, who had, a few days 
before, proved by irrefragable argumenfcs that his master could 
not, without a gross breach of contract, recognise the Preten- 
der, imagined that sophisms which had not imposed on him- 
self might possibly impose on others. He visited the English 
embassy, obtained admittance, and, as was his duty, did his 
best to excuse the fatal act which he had done his best to 
prevent. Manchester’s answer to this attempt at explanation 
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CHAP, was as strong and plain as it could be in the absence of precise 
. instructions. The instructions speedily arrived. The courier 
who carried the news of the recognition to Loo arrived there 
when WiUiam was at table with some of his nobles and some 
princes of the German Empire who had visited Mm in his re- 
treat. The Zing said not a word : but his pale cheek flushed : 
and he puUed his hat over his eyes to conceal the changes of 
his countenance. He hastened to send off several messengers. 
One carried a letter commanding Manchester to quit France 
without taking leave. Another started for London with a 
despatch which directed the Lords Justices to send Poussin 
instantly out of England. 

England was already in a flame when it was first known 
there that James was dying. Some of his eager i^artisans 
formed plans and made preparations for a great public mani- 
festation of feeling in different parts of the island. But the 
insolence of Lewis produced a burst of public indignation 
which scarcely any malecontent had the courage to face. 

In the city of London, indeed, some zealots, who had pro- 
bably swallowed too many bumpers to their new Sovereign, 
played one of those senseless pranks which were characteristic 
of their party. They dressed themselves in coats bearing some 
resemblance to the tabards of heralds, rode through the streets, 
halted at some places, and muttered sometMng which nobody 
could understand. It was at first supposed that they were 
merely a company of prize fighters from Hockley in the Hole 
who had taken this way of advertising their performances with 
back sword, sword and buckler, and single falchion. But it 
was soon discovered that these gaudily dressed horsemen were 
proclaiming James the Third. In an instant the pageant was 
at an end. The mock kings at arms and pursuivants threw 
aw’^ay their finery and fled for their lives in all directions, fol- 
lowed by yells and showers of stones.^ Already the Common 
Council of London had met, and had voted, without one dis- 
sentient voice, an address expressing the higliest resentment 
at the insult which Erapirce had offered to the King and the 
kingdom. A few hours after this address had been presented 
to the Eegents, the Livery assembled to choose a Lord Mayor. 
Duncombe, the Tory candidate, lately the popular favourite, 
was rejected, and a Whig alderman placed in the chair. All 
over the kingdom, corporations, grand juries, meetings of 
magistrates, meetings of fteeholders, were passing resolutions 
breathing affection to William, and defiance to Le wis. It was 

* Lettres Historiques Mois de Novembre, 1701. 
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necessary to enlarge tlie London Gazette from four columns 
to twelve ; and even twelve were too few to liold the multitude 
of loyal and patriotic addresses. In some of those addresses 
severe reflections were thrown on the House of Commons. 
Our deliverer had been ungratefully requited, thwarted, mor- 
tified, denied the means of making the country respected and 
feared by neighbouring states. The factious wrangling, the 
penny wise economy, of three disgraceful years had produced 
the effect which might have been expected. His Majesty would 
never have been so grossly affronted abroad, if he had not first 
been affronted at home. But the eyes of his people were 
opened. He had only to appeal from the representatives to 
the constituents ; and he would find that the nation was still 
sound at heart. 

Poussin had been directed to offer to the Lords Justices 
explanations similar to those with which Torcy had at- 
tempted to appease Manchester. A memorial was accord- 
ingly drawn up and presented to Vernon: but Vernon re- 
fused to look at it. Soon a courier arrived from Loo with 
the letter in which William directed his viceregents to send 
the French agent out of the kingdom. An officer of the 
royal household was charged with the execution of the order. 
He repaired to Poussin’s lodgings : but Poussin was not at 
home: he was supping at the Blue Posts, a taverii much 
frequented by Jacobites, the very tavern indeed at which 
Charnock and his gang had breakfasted on the day fixed for 
the murderous ambuscade of Tumham Green. To this house 
the messenger went; and there he found Poussin at table 
with three of the most virulent Tory members of the House 
of Commons, Tredenham, who returned himself for Saint 
Mawes ; Hammond, who had been sent to Parliament by the 
high churchmen of the University of Cambridge ; and Dave- 
nant, who had recently, at Poussin’s suggestion, been re- 
warded by Lewis for some savage invectives against the 
Whigs with a diamond ring worth tliree thousand pistoles. 
This supper party was, during some weeks, the chief topic of 
conversation. The exultation of the Whigs was boundless. 
These then were the true English patriots, the men who 
could not endure a foreigner, the men who would not suffer 
His Majesty to bestow a moderate reward on the foreigners 
who had stormed Athlone, and turned the flank of the Celtic 
army at Aghriin. It now appeared that they could be on 
excellent terms with a foreigner, provided only that he was 
the emissary of a tyrant hostile to the liberty, the indepen-^ 
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deuce, and the religion of their country. The Tories, vexed 
and abashed, heartily wished that, on that unlucky day, their 
friends had been supping somewhere else. Even the bronze 
of Davenant’s forehead was not proof to the general reproach. 
He defended himself by pretending that Poussin, with whom 
he had passed whole days, who had corrected his scurrilous 
pamphlets, and who had paid him his shameful wages, was a 
stranger to him, and that the meeting at the Blue Posts was 
purely accidental. If his word was doubted, he was willing 
to repeat his assertion on oath. The public, however, which 
had formed a very correct notion of his character, thought 
that his word was worth as much as his oath, and that his 
oath was worth nothing. 

Meanwhile the arrival of William was impatiently exi)ected. 
Prom Loo he had gone to Breda, where he had passed some 
time in reviewing his troops, and in conferring with Marl- 
borough and Heinsius. He had hoped to be in England early 
in October. But adverse winds detained him three weeks at 
the Hague. At length, in the afternoon of the fourth of 
November, it was known in London that he had ..anded early 
that morning at Margate. Gi'eat preparations were made 
for welcoming him to his capital on the following da}^, the 
thirteenth anniversary of his landing in Devonshire. But a 
journey across the bridge, and along Gornhill and Cheapside, 
Fleet Street, and the Strand, would have been too great an 
effort for liis enfeebled frame. He accordingly slept at 
Greenwich, and thence proceeded to Hampton Coui^t without 
entering London. His return was, however, celebrated by 
the populace with every sign of joy and attachment. The 
bonfires blazed, and the gunpowder roared, all night. In 
every parish from Mile End to Saint James’s, was to be seen 
enthroned on the shoulders of stout Protestant porters a pope, 
gorgeous in robes of tinsel and triple crovm of pasteboard ; 
and close to the ear of his holiness stood a devil with horns, 
cloven hoof, and a snaky tail. 

Even in his country house the King could find no refuge 
from the importunate loyalty of his people. Deputations 
from cities, counties, universities, besieged him all day. He 
was, he wrote to Heinsius, quite exhausted by the labour of 
hearing harangues and returning answers. The whole king- 
dom meanwhile was looking anxiously towards Hampton 
Court. Most of the ministers wore assembled there. The 
most eminent men of the party which was out of power had 
repaired thither, to pay their dxxty to their sovereign, and to 
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congratulate liim on Ins safe return. It was remarked that 
Somers and Halifax, so malignantly persecuted a few months 
ago by the House of Commons, were received with such marks 
of esteem and kindness as William was little in the habit of 
vouchsafing to his English courtiers. The lower ranks of 
both the great factions were violently agitated. The Whigs, 
lately vanquished and dispirited, were full of hope and ardoiu’. 
The Tories, lately triumphant and secure, were exasperated 
and alarmed. Both Whigs and Tories waited with intense 
anxiety for the decision of one momentous and pressing 
question. Would there be a dissolution ? On the seventh 
of November the King propounded that question to his Privy 
Council. It was rumoured, and is highly probable, that Jer- 
sey, Wright and Hedges advised him to keep the existing 
Parliament. But they were not men whose opinion was 
likely to have much weight with him ; and Eochester, whose 
(>pinion might have liad some weight, had set out to take 
possession of his Viceroyalty just before the death of James, 
and was still at Dublin. William, however, had, as he owned 
to Heinsius, some difficulty in making up his mind. He had 
no doubt that a general election would give him a better 
House of Commons : but a general election would cause de- 
lay ; and delay might cause much mischief. After balancing 
these considerations, during some hours, he determined to 
dissolve. 

The writs were sent out with all expedition ; and in three 
days the whole kingdom was up, Never — such was the in- 
telligence sent from the Dutch embassy to the Hague — had 
there been more intriguing, more canvassing, more virulence 
of party feeling. It was in the capital that the first great 
contests took place. The decisions of the Metropolitan con- 
stituent bodies were impatiently expected as auguries of the 
general resrit. All the pens of Grub Street, all the presses 
of Little Britain were hard at work. Handbills for and 
against every candidate were sent to every voter. The popu- 
lar slogans on both sides were indefatigably repeated. Pres- 
bjderian, Papist, Tool of Holland, Pensioner of France, were 
the appellations interchanged between the contending fac- 
tions. The Whig cry was that the Tory members of the last 
two Parliaments had, from a malignant desire to mortify the 
King, left the kingdom exposed to danger and insult, had 
unconstitutionally encroached both on the legislative and on 
the judicial functions of the House of Lords, had turned the 
House of Commons into a new Star Chamber, had used as 
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instriiinents of capricious tyranny those privileges wliicli 
ought never to be employed but in defence of freedom, had 
persecuted, without regard to law, to natural justice, or to 
decorum, the great Commander who had saved the state at 
La Hogue, the great Financier who had restored the currency 
and reestablished public credit, the great Judge whom all 
persons not blinded by pi-ejudice acknowledged to be, in 
virtue, in prudence, in learning and eloquence, the first of 
living English jurists and statesmen. The Tories answered 
that they had been only too moderate, only too merciful ; 
that they had used the Speaker’s warrant and the power 
of tacking only too sparingly ; and that, if they ever again 
had a majority, the three ^^lig leaders who now imagined 
themselves secure should be impeached, not for high mis- 
demeanours, but for high treason. It soon appeared that 
these threats were not likely to be very speedily executed. 
Four Whig and four Tory candidates contested the City 
of London. The show of hands was for the Whigs. A 
poll was demanded ; and the Whigs polled nearly two votes 
to one. Sir John Levison Gower, who was supposed to 
have ingratiated himself with the whole body of shop- 
keex^ers by some parts of his parliamentary conduct, was put 
up for Westminster on the Tory interest; and the electors 
were reminded by puffs in the newspapers of the services 
which he had rendered to trade. But the dread of the French 
King, the Pope, and the Pretender, prevailed ; and Sir John 
was at the bottom of the poll. Southwark not only returned 
Whigs, but gave them instructions of the most Whiggish 
character. 

In the country, parties were more nearly balanced than in 
the capital. Yet the news from every quarter was that the 
YYhigs had recovered part at least of the ground which they 
had lost. Wharton had regained his ascendancy in Bucking- 
hamshire. Musgrave was rejected by Westmoreland. hTothing 
did more harm to the Tory candidates than the story of Pous- 
sin’s farewell supper. We learn from their own acrimonious 
invectives that the unlucky discovery of the tlmee members of 
Parliament at the Blue Posts cost thirty honest gentlemen 
their seats. One of the criminals, Tredenham, escaped with 
impunity. For the dominion of his family over the borougli 
of St. Mawes was absolute even to a proverb. The other two 
had the fate which they deserved, Havenant ceased to sit 
for Bedwin. Hammond, who had lately stood high in the 
favour of the University of Cambridge, was defeated by a great 
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There was one district to which the eyes of hundreds of 
thousands were turned with anxious interest, Gloucestershire. 
Would the patriotic and high spirited gentry and yeomanry of 
that great county again confide their dearest interests to the 
Impudent Scandal of Parliaments, the renegade, the slanderer, 
the moun^ who had been, during thirteen years, railing 

at his betters of every party with a spite restrained by nothing 
but the craven fear of corporal chastisement, and who had in 
the last Parliament made himself conspicuous by the abject 
court which he had paid to Lewis, and by the impertinence 
with which he had spoken of William. 

The Gloucestershire election became a national affair. 
Portmanteaus full of pamphlets and broadsides were sent 
down from London. Every freeholder in the county had 
several tracts left at his door. In every market place, on the 
market day, papers about the brazen forehead, the viperous 
tongue, and the white liver of Jack Howe, the French King’s 
buffoon, flew about like flakes in a snow storm. Clowns from 
the Cotswold Hills and the Forest of Dean, who had votes, 
but who did not know their letters, were invited to hear these 
satires read, and were asked whether they were prei^ared to 
endure the two great evils which were then considered by the 
common people of England as the inseparable concomitants 
of despotism, to wear wooden shoes and to live on frogs. The 
dissenting preachers and the clothiers were peculiarly zealous. 
For Howe was considered as the enemy both of conventicles 
and of factories. Outvoters were brought up to Gloucester 
in extraordinary numbers. In the City of London the traders 
who frequented Blackwell Hall, then the great emporium for 
woollen goods, canvassed actively on the Whig side. 


[Here the revised fart ends * — Editor.] 
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Meanwhile reports about the state of the King’s health 
were constantly becoming more and more alarming. His 
medical advisers, both English and 'Dutch, were at the end 
of their resources. He had consulted by letter all the most 
eminent physicians of Europe; and, as he was apprehensive 
that they might return flattering answers if they knew who 
he was, he had written under feigned names. To Eagon he 
had described himself as a parish priest. Eagon replied, 
somewhat bluntly, that such symptoms could have only one 
meaning, and that the only advice which he had to give to the 
sick man was to prepare himself for death. Having obtainfKl 
this plain answer, William consulted Eagon again without 
disguise, and obtained some prescriptions which were thought 
to have a little retarded the approach of the inevitable hour. 
But the great King’s days were numbered. Headaches and 
shivering fits returned on him almost daily. He still rode 
and even hunted ; but he had no longer that firm seat or that 
perfect command of the bridle for which he had once been 
renowned. Still all his care was for the future. The filial 
respect and tenderness of Albemarle had been almost a neces- 
sary of life to him. But it was of importance that Heinsius 
should be fully informed both as to the whole plan of the next 
campaign and as to the state of the preparations. Albemarle 
was in full possession of the King’s views on these subjects. 
He was therefore sent to the Hague. Heinsius was at that 
time suffering from indisposition, which was indeed a trifle 
when compared with the maladies under which William was 
sinking. But in the nature of William there was none of that 
selfisliness which is the too common vice of invalids. On the 
twentieth of February he sent to Heinsius a letter in which 
he did not even allude to his own sufferings and infirmities. 

I am,” he said, infinitely concerned to learn that your 
health is not yet quite reestablished. May God be pleased 
to grant you a speedy recovery. I am unalterably your good 
friend, William.” Those were the last lines of that long 
correspondence. 

On the twentieth of February William was ambling on a 
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favourite horse, named Sorrel, tlu-ough the part of Hampton 
•Court. He urged his horse to strike into a gallop just at 
the spot where a mole had been at work. Sorrel stumbled 
on the mole-hill, and went down on his knees. The King 
fell off, and broke his collar bone. The bone was set ; and 
he returned to Kensington in his coach. The jolting of the 
rough roads of that time made it necessary to reduce the 
fracture again. To a young and vigorous man such an acci- 
dent would have been a trifle. But the frame of William 
was not in a condition to bear even the slightest shock. He 
felt that his time was short, and grieved, with a grief such 
as only noble spirits feel, to think that he must leave his 
work but half finished. It was possible that he might still 
live until one of his plans should be carried into execution. 

He had long known that the relation in which England and 
Scotland stood to each other was at best precarious, and often 
unfriendly, and that it might be doubted whether, in an es- 
timate of the British power, the resources of the smaller 
country ought not to be deducted from those of the larger. 

Recent events had proved that, without doubt, the two king- 
doms could not possibly continue for another year to be on 
the terms on which they had been during the preceding cen- 
tury, and that there must be between them either absolute 
union or deadly enmity. Their enmity would bring frightol 
calamities, not on themselves alone, but on all the civilised 
world. Their union would be the best security for the pros- 
perity of both, for the internal tranquillity of the island, for 
the just balance of power among European states, and for 
the immxmities of all Protestant countries. On the twenty- 
eighth of February the Commons listened with uncovered head 
to the last message that bore William’s sign manual. An 
unhappy accident, he told them, had forced him to make to 
them in writing a communication which he would gladly have 
made from the throne. He had, in the first year of his 
reign, expressed his desire to see an union accomplished 
between England and Scotland. He was convinced that 
nothing could more conduce to the safety and happiness of 
both. He should think it his peculiar felicity if, before tire 
close of his reign, some happy expedient could be devised for 
making the two kingdoms one; and he, in the most earnest ...c 

manner, recommended the question to the consideration of * 
the Houses. It was resolved that the message should be *1. 
taken into consideration on Saturday, the seventh of March. _ ; 

But on the fii'st of March humours of menacing appcar- 
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ance sliowed themselves in the King’s knee. On the fourth 
of March he was attacked by fever ; on the fifth his strength 
failed greatly 5 and on the sixth he was scarcely kept alive 
by cordials. The Abjuration Bill and a money bill were 
awaiting his assent. That assent he felt he should not be 
able to give in person. He therefore ordered a commission, 
to be prepared for his signatime. His hand was now too weak 
to form the letters of his name, and it was suggested that 
a stamp should be prepared. On the seventh of March the 
stamp was ready. The Lord Keeper and the clerks of the 
parliament came, according to usage, to witness the signing 
of the commission. But they were detained some hours in 
the antechamber while he was in one of the paroxysms of 
his malady. Meanwhile the Houses were sitting. It was 
Saturday, the seventh, the day on which the Commons had 
resolved to take into consideration the question of the union 
with Scotland. But that subject was not mentioned. It was 
known that the King had but a few hours to live ; and the 
members asked each other anxiously whether it was likely 
that the Abjuration and money bills would be passed before 
he died. After sitting long in the expectation of a message, 
the Commons adjourned till six in the afternoon. By that 
time William had recovered himself sufficiently to put the 
stamp on the parchment which authorised his commissioners 
to act for him. In the evening, when the Houses had 
assembled. Black Eod knocked. The Commons were sum- 
moned to the bar of the Lords ; the commission was read, 
the Abjuration Bill and the Malt Bill became laws, and both 
Houses adjourned till nine o’clock in the morning of the fol- 
lowing day. The following day was Sunday. But there was 
little chance that William would live through the night. 
It was of the highest importance that, within the shortest 
possible time after his decease, the successor designated by 
the Bill of Eights and the Act of Succession should receive 
the homage of the Estates of the Eealm, and be publicly pro- 
claimed in the Council : and the most rigid Pharisee in the 
Society for the Eeformation of Manners could hardly deny 
that it was lawful to save the state, even on the Sabbath. 

The King meanwhile was sinking fast. Abemarle had 
arrived at Kensington from the Hague, exhausted by rapid 
traveUiag. His master kindly bade him go to rest for some 
hours, and then summoned him to make his report. That 
report was in aU respects satisfactory. The States General 
w^ere in the best temper 5 the troops, the provisions and the 
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magazines were in tlie best order. Every thing was in readi- 
ness for an early campaign. William received the intelli- „ 
gence with the calmness of a man whose work was done. 
He was nnder no delusion as to his danger. “ I am fast 
drawing,” he said, “to my end.” His end was woi*thy of 
his life. His intellect was not for a moment clouded. His 
fortitude was the more admirable because he was not willing 
to die. He had very lately said to one of those whom he 
most loved: “You know that I never feared death; there 
have been times when I should have wished it; but, now 
that this great new prospect is opening before me, I do wish 
to stay here a little longer.” Yet no weakness, no querulous- 
ness, disgraced the noble close of that noble career. To the 
physicians the King returned his thanks graciously and 
gently. “ I know that you have done all that skill and learn- 
ing could do for me ; but the case is beyond your art; and I 
submit.” From the words which escaped him he seemed to 
be frequently engaged in mental prayer. Burnet and Teni- 
son remained many hours in the sick room. He professed to 
them his firm belief in the truth of the Christian religion, 
and received the sacrament from their hands with great 
seriousness. The antechambers were crowded aU night with 
lords and privy councillors. He ordered several of them to 
be called in, and exerted himself to take leave of them with 
a few kind and cheerful words. Among the English who 
were admitted to his bedside were Devonshire and Ormond. 
But there were in the crowd those who felt as no Englishman 
could feel, friends of his youth who had been true to him, 
and to whom he had been true, through all vicissitudes of 
fortune; who had served him with unalterable fidelity when 
his Secretaries of State, his Treasury and his Admiralty had 
betrayed him ; who had never on any field of battle, or in any 
atmosphere tainted with loathsome and deadly disease, shrunk 
from placing them own lives in Jeopardy to save his, and 
whose truth he had at the cost of his own popul^ity re- 
warded with bounteous munificence. He strained his feeble 
voice to thank Auverquerque for the affectionate and loyal 
services of thirty years. To Albemarle he gave the keys of 
his closet, and of his private drawers. “You know,” he said, 
“what to do with them.” By this time he could scarcely 
respire. “ Can this,” he said to the physicians, “ last long?” 
He was told that the end was approaching. He swallowed a 
cordial, and asked for Bentinck. Those were his last articu- 
late words. Bentinck instantly came to the bedside, bent 
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down, and placed liis ear close to the King’s mouth. Tlte 
lips of the dying man moved ; but notliing could be heard. 
The King took the hand of his earliest friend, and pressed it 
tenderly to his heart. In that moment, no doubt, all that 
had cast a slight passing cloud over their long and pure 
friendship was forgotten. It was now between seven and 
eight in the morning. He closed his eyes, and gasped for 
breath. The bishops knelt down and read the commendatory 
prayer. When it ended William was no more. 

When his remains were laid out, it was found that he wore 
next to his skin a small piece of black silk riband. The lords 
ill waibing ordered it to be taken off. It contained a gold 
ring and a lock of the hair of Mary. 
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With 49 Plates and 7 Illustrations in the 
Text, being reproductions of the Artist’s 
Pictures. 

Buss. — Frances Mary Buss and 
HER Work for Education. By Annie 
E. Ridley. With 5 Portraits and 4 Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6 d. 

Carlyle. — Thomas Carlyle : A His- 
tory of his Life. By James Anthony 
Froude. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 

1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 

Digby. — The Life of Sir Kenelm 

Digby, hy one of his Descendants. By the 
Author of ‘ The Life of a Conspirator,’ 
‘A Life of Archbishop Laud,’ etc. With 
Illustration. 8vo. 

Erasmus. — Life and Letters of 
Erasmus. By James Anthony Froude. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Yq-k^—The Early History of 
Charles yAMBS Fox. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Library Edition. 8vo., i8s. 

Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

QVBXi'Sti\\^,--LETTERS OF HARRIET, 
Countess Granville, 1810-1845. Edited 
by her son, the Hon. F. Leveson Gower. 
With Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo., 32s. 


Halford. —The Life of Sir Henry 
Halford, Bart., G.C.H., M.D., F.R.S., 
By William Munk, M.D., F.S.A. 8vo., 

I 2 S. 6^. 

Hamilton.— of Sir William 
Hamilton By R. P. Graves. 8vo. 3 vols. 
155, each. Addendum, Svo., 6^/. sewed. 

Haweis. — Mv ALusical Life. By 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. Crown 
8vov, 7s. 6 d. 

Havelock.— of Sir Henry 
Havelock, K. C. B. By John Clark 
Marshman. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Holroyd,~Z>F Girlhood of Maria 
Joseph a Holroyd (Lady Stanley of 
Alderley), as told in Letters of a Hundred 
Years Ago, from 1776 to 1796. 

Luther. ^ — Life of Luther. By 
Julius KSstlin. With Illustrations from 
Authentic Sources. Translated from the 
German. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6 d. 

Macaulay. — The Life and Letters 
OF Lord Macaulay. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart., M.P. 

Pupitlar Edition, i vol. Cr. 8vo., 2s, 6 d. 

Siudenfs Edition 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo., 12s. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 36s. 

Edinburgh Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 
6s. each. 

Marbot. — The Memoirs of the 
Baron db Marbot. Translated &om the 
French. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Nansen.— Zf/ft/cpf Nansen, 1861- 
1893. By W. C. Brogger and Nordahl 
Rolfsen. With an Introductory Poem by 
Bjornstjern Bjornson. Translated by 
William Archer. With numerous Illus- 
trations, Portraits, and Maps. 

Romanes. — The Life and Letters 
OF Qborge John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. Written and Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait and 2 Illustrations. 8vo., 15s. 

Seebohm.— The Oxford Reformers 
—John Oolet, 'Erasmus and Thomas 
More : a. History of their Fellow- W^ork. 
By Frederic Seebohm. 8vo., 14s. 

Shakespeare. — of the 

Life of Shakespeare. By J. 0 . Halli- 
well-Phillipps. With Illustrations and 
Fac-similes. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., £‘1 is. 
Shakespeare’s True Life. By 
James Walter. With 500 Illustrations by 
Gerald E. Moira. Imp. 8vo., 21s. 

Stephen.— Z^.s'.4F.s in Ecclesiastf 
CAL Biography. By Sir James Stephen. 

, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
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Turgot— T ue Life aud Writings 
OF Turgot, Comptroller-General of France, 
1774.1776. Edited for English Readers by 
W. Walker Stephens. 8 vo., 12s. 6d. 

Vernty.— Memoirs of the Verney 
Family. 

Vols. I. k ll.s During the Civil War. 
By Frances Parthenope Verney. With 
38 Portraits, Woodcuts and Fac-simile. 
Royal 8vo., 42s. 

Voi. IIL, During the Commonwealth. 
1650-1660. By Margaret M. Verney. 
With 10 Portraits, &c. Royal 8vo., 21s. 


Wellington.-— of the Dune 
OF Wellington. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A. Crown Svo., 35. 6d, 


Wolf. — The Life of Joseph Wolf^ 
Animal Painter. By A. PI. Palmer. 
With 53 Plates and I4 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo., 2IS. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &e. 


Arnold (Sir Edwin). 

Seas and Lands. With 71 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6<i. 

Wandering Words. With 45 
Illustrations. Svo., i8s. 

jEast and West: With 14 Illus- 
trations by R. T. Pritchett. 8vo., i8s. 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS, or Facts 

and Features, Sketches, and Incidents of 
Australia and Australian Life with Notices 
of New Zealand. By A Clergyman, 
thirteen years resident in the interior of 
New South Wales. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Baker (Sir S. W.). 

Eight Years in Ceylon With 6 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

The Rifle and the Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

Bent (J. Theodore). 

The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land: being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. With 117 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo,, 3s. ^d. 

The Sacred City of the Ethio- 
pians: being a Record of Travel and 
Research in Abyssinia in 1893. With 8 
Plates and 65 Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo., I os. 6d. 

Bicknell— and Adventure 
IN Northern Queensland. By Arthur 
C. Bicknell. With 24 Plates and 22 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Svo., 15s. 

Brassey. — Voyages and Travels 
OF Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L., 1862- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain S. 
Eardley-Wilmot. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., ios. 


Brassey (the late Lady). 

A Voyage IN the ^ Sunbeam J Our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven 
Mol ths. 

Library Edition. With 8 Maps and 
Charts, and 118 Illustrations, Svo. 21s. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Silver Library Edition. With 66 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d!. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustrations. 

4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations, 
Fcp., 2S. cloth, or 35. white parchment. 

Sunshine and Storm in the East. 
Library Edition. With 2 Maps and 141 
Illustrations. Svo., 21s. 

Cabmet Edition. With 2 Maps and 114 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Popidar Edition. With 103 Illustrations. 
4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and 
THE ' P oaring Forties. ’ 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustrations. 
4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

Three Voyages in the ‘ Sunbeam \ 
Popular Ed. With 346 Illust. 4to., 2s, 6d. 

Browning. — A GirIs Wanderings 
in Hungary. By H. Ellen Browning. 
With Illustrations. Svo. 

Froude (James A.). 

Oceana : or England and her Col- 
onies. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
2s. boards, 2s. M. cloth. 

The English IN THE West Indies : 
or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &e. 

Howitt. — Visits to Remarkable 
Places. Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes, 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By William Howitt. 

With 80 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6i. 

Koight (E. F.). 

The Cruise of the ‘ Alerte ’ : the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Where Three Empires meet: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 

Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries, With a 
Map and 54 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo,, 3s. 6d. 

The ^Falcon' on the Baltic: a 

Voyage from London to Copenhagen in 
a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6<f. 

Lees and Clutterbuck. — B.C. 1887 ; 

A Ramble IN British Columbia. By J. A. 

Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. With Map 
and 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d, 

Murdoch. — From Edinburgh to 
THE Artarctic : an Artist’s Notes and 
Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic Ex- 
pedition of 1892-93. By W. G. Burn- 
Murdoch. With 2 Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo., 185. 

Nansen (Fridtjof). 

The First Crossing of Green- 
land. With numerous Illustrations and 
a Map. Crown 8vo., 3s. &d. 

Eskimo Life. With 31 Illustrations, 

8vo., 1 6s. 

Peary, — Mr Arctic Journal: a 
year among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. By 
Josephine Diebitsch-Peary. With 19 
Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 44 Illustrations 
in the Text. 8vo., 125. 


-continued. 

Journal of a Few 

M ORTHS' RESIDEACE IN PORTUQAL, and 
Glimpses of the South of Spain. By Mrs. 
Quillinan (Dora Wordsworth). New 
Edition. Edited, with Memoir, by Edmund 
Lee, Author of ** Dorothy Wordsworth,” &c. 
Crown 8vo., 6j. 


Smith. — Climbing in the British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith. With 
Illustrations by Ellis Carr, and Numerous 
Plans. 

Part L England, i6mo., 3s. 6d. 

Part 11 . Wales and Ireland. i6mo,, 

■■ ^s. 6d. .. . ■ 

Part III. Scotland. [In preparation. 

Stephen, — The Fla v- Gro und of 
Europe. By Leslie Stephen. New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


THREE IN NOR WA Y. By Two 

of Them. With a Map and 59 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 25. boards, ^s. 6d. cloth. 

Tyndall. — The Glaciers of the 
Alps: being a Narrati^^e of Excursions 
and Ascents. An Account of the Origin 
and Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Ex- 
position of the Physical Principles to which 
they are related. By John Tyndall, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 6r. 6 d. net. 


Whishaw. — The Romance of the 
Woods: Reprinted Articles and Sketches. 
By Fred. J. Whishaw, Crown 8vo., " 


, 6s. 


Veterinary Medicine, &e. 


Steel (John Henry). 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 
THE Bog. With 88 Illustrations. 8vo., 

105 . 6d, 

A Treatise on the Diseases Df 
THE Qx. With 1 19 Illustrations. 8vo., 155. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 
THE Sheep. With 100 Illustrations. 

8 V 0 ., 125 . 

Outlines of Equine Anatomy: a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary Students 
in the Dissecting Room. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Fitzwygram. — Horses and 
Stables. By Major-General Sir F. Fitz- 
wygram, Bart. With 56 pages of Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 25 . net, 

‘ Stonehenge.’ —The Dog in 

Health and Disease. By ‘Stone- 
henge With 78 Wood Engravings. 
8vo., 75. 6d. 

Youatt (William). 

The Horse. Revised and Enlarged 
by W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. With 52 
Wood Engravings. 8vo., 7s. 6 d. 

The Dog. Revised and Enlarged 
With 33 Wood Engravings. 8vo., 65, 
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Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. 

Assisted by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 

Crown 8vo., Price i 05 . 6 d, each Volume, Cloth. 

The Volumes are also issued half -bound hi Leather^ 7 mth gilt top. The price can be had 
from all Booksellers. 


ARCHER K By C. J. Longman and 
Col. H. Walrond. With Contributions by 
Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, Major C. 
Hawkins Fisher, Rev. Eyre W. Hussey, 
Rev. W. K. R. Bedford, J. Balfour Paul, 
and L. W. Maxson. With 2 Maps, 23 
Plates and 172 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., los. M. 

ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL, 

By Montague Shearman. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir Richard Webster, Q.C., 
M.P., and a contribution on Paper -chasing 
by Walter Rye. With 6 Plates and 52 
Illustrations in the Text from Drawings by 
Stanley Berkeley, and from Instantaneous 
Photographs by G. Mitchell. Crown 
8vo,, 105 . 6d, 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By 

Clive Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA. 
With Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. J. Jackson, 
Warburton Pike, and F. C. Selous. 
With 20 Plates and 57 Illustrations in the 
Text by Charles Whymper, J. Wolf, 
and H. Willink, and from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo. , 105. ^ d . 

Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contribu- 
tions by Lieut.-Colonel I^ Heber 
Percy, Arnold Pike, Major Algernon 
C. Heber Percy, W. A. Baillie- 
Grohman, Sir Henry Pottinger, 
Bart., Lord Kilmorey, Abel Chapman, 
Walter J. Buck, and St. George 
Littledale, With 17 Plates and 56 
Illustrations in the Text by Chas. 
Whymper, and from Photographs. Cr. 
8vo., los. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broad- 
foot, R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. Ford, 
Dudley D.Pontifex, Russell D.Walker, 
and Reginald H, R. RimingtoNtWilson* 
With II Plates by Lucien, Davis, R.I., 19 
Illustrations in the Text from Photographs, 
and numerous Diagrams and Figures. Cr. 
8vo., los, 6d. 


BOATING. By W. B. Woodgate. 

With an Introduction by the Rev, Edmond 
Warre, D.D., and a Chapter on ‘ Rowing 
at Eton ’ by R. Harvey Mason. With 10 
Plates, 39 Illustrations in the Text, after 
Drawings by Frank Dadd, and from Instan- 
taneous Photographs, and 4 Maps of the 
Rowing Courses at Oxford, Cambridge 
Henley, and Putney. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. 

COURSING. By Harding Cox. 
FALCONRY. By the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles. 

With 20 Plates and 56 Illustrations in 
the Text by John Charlton, R. H. 
Moore, G. E. Lodge, and L. Speed, 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6 d. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel and 
the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Con- 
tributions by Andrew Lang, R. A. H. 
Mitchell, W. G. Grace, and F. Gale. 
With 12 Plates and 52 Illustrations in the 
Text, after Drawings by Lucien Davis, and 
from Photographs. Crown 8vo., los. ^d. 

CYCLING. By the Earl of Albe- 
marle and G. Lacy Hillier. With 19 
Plates and 44 Illustrations in the Text by 
the Earl of Albemarle, Joseph Pennell, 
S. T. Dadd, and George Moore. Crown 
8vo., 105 . td. 

DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
Middleton, The Hon. Mrs. Armytage, 
The Countess of Ancaster, and Mrs. 
Wordsworth. With Musical Examples, 
and 38 Full-page Plates and 93 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., 105. 6 d. 

DRIVING. By His Grace the Duke 
of Beaufort, K.G, With Contributions by 
other Authorities. With Photogravure 
Intaglio Portrait of His Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort, and ii Plates and 54 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, after Drawings by G. D. 
Giles and J. Sturgess, and from Photo, 
graphs. Crown 8vo., 105. 6 d. 
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FENCING, BOXING, AND 

WRESTLING. By Walter H. Pollock, 

F. C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. Mitchell, 
and Walter Armstrong. With i8 Intaglio 
Plates and 24 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Svo., los. 6 d. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley- 
Pennell, Late Her Majesty’s Inspector j 
of Sea Fisheries. | 

Vol. I. SALMON AND TROUT. With | 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, Major | 
John P. Traherne, Frederic M. Hal- 
ford, H. S. Hall, and Thomas 
Andrews. With Frontispiece, 8 Full- 
page Illustrations of Fishing Subjects by 
C, H. Whymper and Conway Lloyd- 
JoNES, and very numerous Illustrations of 
Tackle, &c. Crown 8vo., 105, 6rf. 

Vol. 11. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
' FISH. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, William Senior, 

G. Christopher Davis, H. R. Francis, 
and R. B. Marston. With Frontis- 1 
piece, 6 F'ull-page Illustrations of Fishing 
Subjects by C. H. Whymper and Con- 
way Lloyd-Jones, and very numerous 
Illustrations of Tackle, &c. Crown 8vo., 
los. M. 

GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter Simpson, Bart., 
Lord Wellwood, H. S. C. Everard, 
Andrew Lang, and other. With 25 Plates 
and 65 Illustrations in the Text, by Thomas 
Hodge and Harry Furniss, and from 
Photographs. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6 d. 

HUNTING. By His Grace the Duke 
of Beaufort, K.G., and Mowbray Morris. 

With Contributions by the Earl OF Suffolk 

and Berkshire, Rev. E. W, L. Davies, 
Digby Collins, Alfred E. T. Watson, 
Sir Marteine Lloyd, George H. Long- 
man, and J. S. Gibbons. With 5 PlRtes 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text by J. 
Sturgess, j. Charlton, G. D, Giles, and 
A. C. Sealy. Crown 8vo., los. 6 d. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. 

Dent. With Contributions by Sir W. M. 
Conway, D. W. Freshfield, C. E. 
Matthews, C. Pilkington, Sir F. 
Pollock, H. G. Willink, and an Introduc- 
tion by Mr. Justice Wills. With 13 
Plates and 95 Illustrations in the Text by 

H. G. Willink, and others. Crown Svo. , 
10s. ^d. 


RACING AND STEEFLE^CHAS- 

ING. 

RACING. By the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, and W. G. Craven. With 
a Contribution by the Hon. F. Lawley. 

STEEPLE- CHASING. By Arthur 
Coventry and Alfred E. T. Watson. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 56 
Illustrations in the Text by J. Sturgess. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6 d. 

RIDING AND FOLD. 

RIDING. By Captain Robert Weir. 
Riding-Master, R.H.G. With Contribu- 
tions by the Duke of Beaufort, the 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, the 
Earl of Onslow^, E, L. Anderson, 
and Alfred E. T. Watson. 

POLO. By J. Murray Brown. 

With 18 Plates and 41 Illustrations in 
the Text, by G. D. Giles, Frank Dadd, 
and F. Stuart Allan. Crown Svo., 
los. 6rf. 

SEA FISHING. By John Bicker- 

dyke. With Contributions on WHALING, 
by Sir H. W. Gore-Booth ; TARPON, by 
Alfred C. Harmsworth ; ANTIPODEAN 
and FOREIGN FISH, by W. Senior. 
With 22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, by C. Napier Hemy, 
R. T. Pritchett, W. W. May, and 
others. Crown 8vo., 105. ^ d . 

SHOOTING. 

Vol. 1. FIELD AND COVERT. By Lord 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions by 
the Hon. Gerald Lascelles andA. J. 
Stuart-Wortley. With ii Full-page 
Illustrations and 94 Illustrations in the 
Text by A. J. Stuart-Wortley, Harper 
Pennington, C. Whymper, G. E. Lodge, 
J. M. Oswald Brown, Sir R. Frankland, 
and from Photographs. Cr. Svo., los, 6 d. 

Vol. XL MOOR AND MARSH. By 
Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart, With Contributions by 
Lord Lovat and Lord Charles Lennox 
Kerr. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
and 57 Illustrations in the Text by A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley, Harper Pennington, 
C. Whymper, J. G. Millais, G. E. 
Lodge, and from Photographs. Crown 
8vo., los. 6d. 
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T^v T M. Heathcote < 

SKATINix* ^ ■^-^Yir^YTOTr QT^ATTNfr. Vol. I. CRUISING 


‘ontlniicd. 


and C. G. Tebbutt. FIGURE SKATING. 
By T* Maxwell Witham. With Contri- 
butions on CURLIN^G John Kerr), 

TOBOGGANING (Ormond H^ke), ICE- 
SAILING (Henry A. Buck), BANDY (C. 
G, Tebbutt). With 12 Plates and 272 
Iliustrations and Diagrams in the Text by 
C. Whymper and K. Whymper and Capt. 
R. M. Alexander. Crown 8vo., io5. orf. 

SWIMMING. By Archibald Sin- 
clair and William Henry Hon. Secs 
of the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 106 Illustrations m the Text by b. 
T. Dadd and from Photographs by G. 
Mitchell, Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

TENNIS, LA WN TENNIS, 
RACKETS AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcote, E. 0. Pleydell- 

Bouverie, and A.C. Ainger, WithContn- 
butions by the Hon. A. Lyttelton, W.a 
Marshall, Miss L. Dod, H. W. W. 

WiLBERFORCE, H. F. LaWFORD, SPENCER 

W. Gore, R. D. Sears, and Herbert 
Chipp. With 12 Plates and 67 Illustrations 
in the Text by Lucien Davis, C. M. 
Newton, and from Photographs. Crown 
8vo., los. 6ii. 


#01 I CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION 
OF YACHTS, yacht RACING 
RULES, FITTING-OUT, &c. By Sir 
Edward Sullivan, Bart., Lord 
Brassey, K.C.B., C. E. Seth-Smith, 

C B G. L. Watson, R. T • Pritchett, 
sir ’’George Leach, K.C.B., Vice- 
President Y.R.A., ‘ THALASS.A, The 

Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, E. F. Knight, and Rev. 
G. L. Blake. With 21 Plates and 93 
Illustrations in the Text by R. T. 
Pritchett, G. L. Watson, J. M. Soper, 
&c., and from Photographs. Crown 8vo., 

Vor'if' YACHT CLUBS, YACHT- 
ING IN AMERICA AND THE 
COLONIES, YACHT RACING, &c. 
By R. T* Pritchett, The Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava, K.P., 
McFerran, Rev. G. L. Blake, i . B. 
Middleton, Edward Walter Castle 
and Robert Castle, G. Chmstopher 
Davies, Lewis Herreshoff, The Earl 
OF Onslow, G.C.M.G., H. Horn and 
Sir George Leach, K.C.B. \ ice-Presi- 
dent Y.R.A. With 35 Platf and i6o 
Illustrations in the Text by R- ^ • 
Pritchett, G. L. Watson, J. M. Soper, 
&c., and from Photographs. Crown 8 vo. , 
105 . 6d. 


fur and feather series. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown 8vo., price 5s. each Volume. Cloth. 

» *The Voltmtes are also issued half-bound Jn Leather, with gilt top. The pria 
* V from all Booksellers. 

pj or ridge Natural His- THE HARE. Natural History by 

the PARlJHJj^^' ^ the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 

to^ by the by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles ; Coursing, 

Shooting, by A. J. by Charles Richardson ; Hunting, by J. 

Cookery, by George SAmisBURY. vvu ^ GinRONS and G. H. Longman ; Cookery, 

II Illustrations and various Diagrams m ^ Herbert. With 9 

the Text. Crown 8vo., lilnst-rntions. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


" Ae Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 

to^ by the by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles ; Coursing, 

Shooting, by A. J. by Charles Richardson ; Hunting, by J. 

Cookery, by George SAmisBURY. vvu ^ GinRONS and G. H. Longman ; Cookery, 

II Illustrations and various Diagrams m ^ ^wbo Herbert. With 

the Text. Crown 8vo., lUustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

THE GROUSE. Natural History by 

ly\''T?Tu#«^-Wo“^ WILDFOWL. By the Hon John 

George Saintsbury. With 13 Illustrations Scott-Montagu,M.P.,&c. {In preparation. 
and various Diagrams in the Text. Crown 

THEPHEASANT. Natural History oS 

by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, ^ » Un preparation. 

by A. J. Stuart- WoRTLEY ; Cookery, by 
Alexander: Innes Shand. With lo Illus- 
trations and various Diagrams. Crown 

8vo., ‘ ' I 

I 1,’. " t,‘ > lit" ^ ‘ ' I 
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BADMINTON MA GAZINE 

{The) of Sports and Pastimes, Edited 
by Alfred E. T. Watson (“ Rapier”). 
With numerous Illustrations. Price is. 
monthly, 

Vol. L, August to December, 1895. 6s. 

Vol. 11. , January to June, 1896. 6s. 

Bickerdyke. — Days of my Life on 
Waters Fresh and Salt; and other 
Papers. By John Bickerdyke. With 
Photo-Etched Frontispiece and 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

DEAD SJLOT(The): or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on the Use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing 
Lessons on the Art of Shooting Game of all 
kinds. Also Game-driving, Wildfowl and 
Pigeon-shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By 
Marksman. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo., los. 6 <l. 

Ellis. — Chess Sparks; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M. A. 8vo., 4s. 6 d. 

Falkener. — Games, Ancient and 
Oriental, and flow to Play Them, By 
Edward Falkener. With numerous 
Photographs, Diagrams, &c. 8vo., 21s. 

Ford. — The Theory and Practice 
OF Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written 
by W. Butt, M.A. With a Preface by C. 
J. Longman, M.A. 8vo., 14s. 

Francis. — A Book on Angling: or, 

Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Illustrated List of Sal- 
mon Flies. By Francis Francis. With Por- 
trait and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo., 155. 

Gibson. — Tobogganing on Crooked 
Puns. By the Hon. Harry Gibson. With 
Contributions by F. de B. Strickland and 
‘ Lady-Toeoganner With 40 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Graham. — Country Pastimes for 
Boys, By P. Anderson Graham. With 
252 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

1 ^ 10 .%.— Amum Sketches. By 

Andrew Lang. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6^^. 


Longman. — Chess Openings. By 

Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 


Maskelyne. — Sharps and Plats: a 

Complete Revelation of the Secrets 01 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
John Nevil Maskelyne, of the Egyptian 
Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Park.-™7>/.^ Gaime of Golf. By 
William Park, Jun., Champion Golfer, 
1887-89. With 17 Plates and 26 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, Crown 8vo., 7s. M. 


Pasme-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 

Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series) . On the Choice and use of a Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6(i!. 

Letters to Vo ung Shooters^^qcovxA 
Series). On the Production, Preservation, 
and Killing of Game. With Directions 
in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers. With Portrait and 103 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 12s. 6 d. 


Pole (William). 

The Theory of the Modern Scien- 
tific Game of Whist. Fcp. 8vo., 25.6^2. 

TheEvol uriONOF Whist: a Study of 
the Progressive Changes which the Game 
has undergone. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Proctor. — How to Play Whist: 
with the Laws and Etiquette of 
Whist. By Richard A, Proctor. Crown 
8vo., 3s. td. 


Ronalds. — The Fly-Fisher's Ento- 
mology. By Alfred Ronalds. With 20 
coloured Plates. 8vo., 14s. 


Wilcocks.“-7k^ Sea Fisherman: 
Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, 
and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and Boating. 
By J. C. Wilcocks. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
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r nnTC. RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ^C. 


Abbott.— Elements of Logic. 

By T. K. Abbott, B.D. i2mo., 35. 

Aristotle. 

The Politics: G. Bekker’s Greek 
Text of Books I„ HL, IV. (VII.), with an 
Encrlish Translation by W. E. Bolland, 
M.A.; and short Introductory Essays 
by A. Lang, M.A. Crown 8vo., 75. ^d. 

The Politics: Introductory Essays. 

By Andrew Lang (from Bolland and 
Lang’s ‘ Politics ’). Crown Svo , 25. td. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alexan- 
der Grant, Bart, 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 

An Introduction to AristotlPs 
Ethics. Books I. -IV. (Book X. c. vi.-ix. 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. Edw. 
Moore, D.D., Cr. Svo. los. ^d. 

Bacon (Francis). 

Complete IVorns. Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, James Speeding and D. D, 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., £3 13s. 6d. 

Letters and Lire, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Spedding. 7 vols. Svo., ;^4 45. 

The Ess a vs : with Annotation s. By 
Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo., ios. 6rf. 

The Essays. Edited, with Notes, ! 
by F. Store and C. H. Gibson. Crown 
8vo, 3$. 6d. 

The Ess a vs : with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E, A. Abbott, D.D. 

2 Vols. Fcp.8vo,,6s. The Text and Index 
only, without Introduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Fcp, 8vo., 2s. (>d. 

Bain (Alexander). 

Mental Science. Cr. 8yo., 65. 6<i. 

Moral Science. Cr. 8 vo., 45. 6 d. 
The two works as above can be had in one 
vohinie^ price los. 6rf. 

Senses and the Intellect. 8vo., 

15s. 

^motions and the Wiles 8vo., 155. 


Bain (Alexander)-— - t’o/zi/'/zHev/. 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 

Part 1. 4$. Part 11. 6s. 6d. 

Fra ctica l Ess a ys. Cr. 8 vo. , 2s . 

Bray (Charles). 

The Philosophy of Necessity : or, 
Law in Mind as in Matter. Cr. 8vo„ 5s. 
The Education OF the Feelings 
Moral System for Schools. Cr. 8vo.,2s.6ii. 

Bray* — Elements of Morality, in 
Easy Lessons for Home and School 
Teaching. By Mrs. Charles Bray. 
Crown 8vo., is. ^d. 

Davidson.-— 2^/^ Logic of Defini- 
tion, Explained and Applied. By W illi am 
L. Davidson, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Green (Thomas Hill).— The Works 
OF. Edited by R. L. Nettleship, 

Vols. t. and II. Hiilosophical Works. 8vo., 
i6s. each, 

Vol. HI. Miscellanies. With Index to the 
three Volumes, and Memoir. Svo., 21s. 

Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation. With Preface 
by Bernard Bosanquet. 8 vo., 5s. 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 

Time, and Space : A Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., 165. 

The Theory of Practice: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 24s. 

The Philosophy of Reflection. 

2 vols. 8vO., 215. 

Hume.— The Philosophical Works 
OF David Hume. Edited by T. H. Green 
and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 565. Or 
separately, Essays. 2 vols. 28s. Treatise 
of Human Nature. 2 vols. 285. 

Justinian.— Institutes of 

Justinian: Latin Text, chiefly that ot 
Huschke, with English Introduction, Trans- 
lation, Notes, and Summary. By Thomas 
C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo., i8s. 

Kant (Immanuel). 

Critique of Practical Reason, 
AND Other Works on 'the Theory of 
Ethics.. Translated by T. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo,, 125. Gd. 
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Mental, Moral and Politieal Philosophy — continued. 


Kant ( I M M AN u el) — contin ued. 
Fundamental Principles of the \ 
Metaphysic of Ethics, Translated by 
T. K. Abbott, B.D. {Extracted from 
‘ Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason and 
other Works on the Theory of Ethics.’) 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty of 
THE Four Figures,, Translated by T. 
K. Abbott. 8vo., 65. 

Killick . — Handbook to MilFs \ 
System of Logic. By Rev. A. H. | 
Kiliack, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Ladd (George Trumbull). 
Philosophy of Mind : An Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Psychology. 8vo., 165. 

Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology, 8vo., 2 IS. 

Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
chology, A Text-book of Mental Science 
for Academies and Colleges. Svo., 12s. 

Psychology, Descriptive and Ex- 
planatory-, a Treatise of the Phenomena, 
Laws, and Development of Human Mental 
Life. Svo., 21S. 

Primer of Psychology. Cr. 8vo., 

55. 6d. 

Lewes. History of Philoso- 
phy, from Thales to Comte. By George 
Henry Lewes. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 

Max Miiller (F.). 

The Science of Tho ught. 8 vo., 215. 
Three Introductory Lectures on 
THE Science of Thought. 8 vo., 25. 6 <i. 

Mill.'- A nalysis OF the Phenomena ' 
OF THE Human Mind. By James Mill. , 
2 vols. 8vo., 28s. 

Mill (John Stuart). 

A System of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 35. M. 
On Liberty. Crown 8vo.,id. 4^^. 
On .Representative Government, 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 

Utilitarianism. 8 vo., 25. 6 d. 

Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton s Philosophy. 8 vo., i 6 s. 
Mature, the Utility of Religion, 
and Theism. Three Essays. 8vo., 5s. 


Mosso. — Fear. By Angelo Mosso. 
Translated from the Italian by E. Lough 
and F. Kiesow. With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Romanes. — M/nd and Motion and 
Monism. By George John Romanes, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Stock,— Deductive Logic. By St. 
George Stock. Fcp. 8vo,, 35. 6d. 

Sully (James). 

The Human Mind : a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8 vo., 215. 

Outlines of Psychology. Svo. , gs. 

The Teacher's Handbook Of Psy- 
chology. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Studies of Childhood, Svo, 
los. bd. 

Swinburne. — Picture Logic : an 

.Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swinburne, 
M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Weber. — History of Philosophy, 

By Alfred Webber, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg. Translated by Frank 
Thilly, Ph.D. 8vo., 16$. 

Whately (Archbishop). 

Bacon’s Essays. With Annotations, 
8vo., los. 6 d. 

Elements OF Logic. Cr. 8 vo., 45. 6if. 
Elements of Rhetoric, Cr. Svo., 
4s. 6d. 

Lessons on Reasoning, Fcp. Svo., 

IS. M, 

Zeller (Dr. Edward, Professor in the 

University of Berlin). 

' The Stoics, Epicureans, and 
Sceptics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown Svo., 15s. 

Outlines of the History of 
Greek Philosophy, Translated by 
Sarah F. Alleyne and Evelyn 
Abbott. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne and 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown 8vo. 
i8s. 

Socrates and the Socratic 
Schools. Translated by the Rev. O. 
J. Reichel, M.A. Crown Svo., los. 6d. 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy— 

MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

( Stony hur $t Seric&), 

A Manual oj< Political Economy, Moral Philosophy (Ethks and 
By C. S. Devas, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 6rf. Natural Law). By Joseph Rickahy, S.J. 

Crown 8vo., 55. 

First Principles of Knowledge, 

By John Rickaby, vSJ. Crown 8vo., 5*9. js/'atural Theologw By Bernard 

T Boedder. vS.J. Crown 8 VO., 6s. fx/. 

General Metaphysics, By John 
Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5s, 

Psychology, By Michael Mahe:r, 
Logic, By Richard F. Clarke, SJ. S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. td. 

Crown 8 VO., 5s. 


History and Science of Language, &e. 

Davidson. — Leading and Import- j Max Miiller (F.) — contimied. 


ANT English Words : Explained and Ex- | 
exmplified. By William L. Davidson, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


F arrar . — La ng u a ge and La ng i/a ges : | 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


Graham . — English Synonyms,, 
Classified and Explained : witli Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 


Max Miiller (F.). 

The Science of Language . — F ound- 
ed on Lectures delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution in 186 1 and 1863. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo., 21S. 


Biographies of Words, and the 
Home of the Ary as. Crown 8vo., 7s. M. 

Three Lectures on the Science 
OF Language, and its Place in 
General Education, delivered at Ox- 
ford, 1889. Crown 8vo., 3s. 

R o ^ e t. — Thesa UR us of English 
Words and Phrases, Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Peter Mark Ruget, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son. 
John Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo. los. bd. 

Whately. — English Synonyms. By 
E. Jane Whately. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 


Political Economy and Economics. 


Ashley. — English Economic His- 
tory AND Theory. By W. J. Ashley, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., Part L, 5s. Part 11. i 

105. 6d. I 

i 

Ba,gehot'~~ Economic Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 

Barnett.' — Practicable Socialism. 

Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. S. 
-A. and Mrs. Barnett. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Brassey. — Papers and Addresses 
on Work and Wages. By Lord Brassey. 
Edited by J. Potter, and with Introduction 
by George Howell, M.P. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Devas.— Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 
65. 6d. (Majttiah of Catholic Philosophy .) 

Dowell. — A History of Taxation 
AND 7 'axes in England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1885. By Stephen 
Dowell, (4 vols. 8vo). Vols. 1. and IL 
The History of Taxation, 215. Vols. IIL 
andJV. The History of Taxes, 215. 
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Political Eeonomj and Economies- 

Macleod (Henry Dunning). 

B/m£tal/sm. 8 vo., 55. net. 

T/fE Elements of Banking, Cr. 

Svo. , 35. M. 

The Theory and Practice of 
Banking. Vol. 1. 8vo., 12s. Vol. II. 145. 

The Theory of Credit. Svo. 

Vol. L, 105.net. Vol. II.J Parti., ios.net. 

Vol. II., Part IL, los. 6d. 

A Digest of the Law of Bills 
OF Exchange, Bank-notes, See. 

[In the press. 

Mill. — Politic A l Economy. By 
John Stuart Mill. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. Svo. , 30s. 


-continued. 

SyUPts.— P olitical Economy: ,,a 
Short Text-book of Political Economy. 
With Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Supplementary Reading ; also a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on Socialism. By Pro- 
fessor J. E. Symes, M.A., of University 
College, Nottingham. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Toynbee. — Lecihres on the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the 18 th Cen- 
tury IN England: Popular Addresses, 
Notes and other Fragments. By Arn<?ld 
Toynbee. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Benjamin Jowett, D.D. Svo., ios. 6 d. 


Webb, — The History of Trade 
Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. With Map and full Bibliography of 
the Subject. Svo., iSs. 


STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Issued under the auspices of the London School of Economics and Political Science. 


The History of Local Rates in 
England: Five Lectures. By Edwin 
Cannan, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Select Documents Illustrating 
THE History of Trade Unionism. 

I. The Tailoring Trade. Edited by 
W. F. Galton. With a Preface by 
Sidney Webb, LL.B. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

DeploigBs Referendum en Suisse. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. P. Trevelyan, M.A. [In preparation. 


Select Documents Illustrating 
THE State Regulation- of Wages. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. A. S. Hewins, M.A., Pembroke 
College, Oxford; Director of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 

[In preparation, 

Hungarian Gild Records. Edited 
by Dr, Julius Mandello, of Budapest. 

[In preparation. 

The Relations between England 
and the Hanseatic League. By Miss 
E. A. MacArthur, Vice- Mistress of Girton 
College, Cambridge. [In preparation. 


Evolution, Anthropology, &e. 


Babington. — Fallacies of Race 
Theories as Applied to National 
Characteristics. Essays by William 
Dalton Babington, M.A. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Clodd (Edward). 

The Story of Creation : & 

Account of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 

A Primer of Evolution: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘ The Story 
of Creation’. With Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo., IS. 6 d. 

Lang. — Custom and Myth : Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lang. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. 


Lubbock. — The Origin of Civilisa- 
tion, and the Primitive Condition of Man. 
By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. With 5 
Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo., 185. 

Romanes (George J ohn) . 

Darwin, AND after Darwin: an 
Exposition of the Darwinian Theory, and a 
Discussion on Post- Darwinian Questions. 
Part 1 . The Darwinian Theory. With 
Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations. 
Crown 8 vo., los. 6d, 

Part TL Post-Darwinian Questions; 
Heredity and Utility. With Portrait of 
the Author and 5 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
10s. 6 d. 


An Examination of 
ZSiW. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, &a 


Abbott. — Hellenic A . A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. 8vo., i6s. 

iEschylus. — Eumrnides of lEschy- 

Lus, With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Davies. 8vo., 75. 

Aristophanes. — The AekARmANs 

OF Aristophanes translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Crown 8 vo., 15. 

Becker (Professor). 

Gall CIS : or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. Illustrated. Post 
8vo., 3s. 6<i. 

Charicles : or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo., 3s. 6d» 

Cicero. — Cicero's Correspondence, 
By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I„ 11 ., IIL, 8vo., 
each i2s. Vol. IV., 15s. 

Farnell. — Greek Lyric Poetry: 

a Complete Collection of the Surviving 
Passages from the Greek Song- Writing. 
Arranged with Prefatory Articles, Intro- 
ductory Matter and Commentary, By 
George S. Farnell, M.A. With 5 Plates. 
8vo,, 165. 

Homer and the Epic, By 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo., 95. net. 

Lucan. — The Pharsalia op Lucan, 

Translated into blank Verse, with some 
Notes. By Edward Ridley, Q.C., some- 
time Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 

Mackail. — Select Epigrams from 
THE Greek Anthology. By J. W. Mag- 
kail, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Edited with a Revised Text, Introduction, 
Translation, and Notes. 8vo., 165. 


Poetry and 

Acworth. — Ballads of the Mara- 

TEAS. Rendered into English Verse from 

the Marathi Originals. By Harry Arbuth- 

NOT Acworth. 8vo., 5s. 

Allingham (William). 

Irish Songs and Poems. With 
Frontispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Laurence Bloomfield. With Por- 
trait of the Author. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 

Flower Pieces ; Day and Night 
^ONGS ; Ballads. With 2 Designs by 
D. G. Rossetti. Fcp. 8vo., 65. large 
paper edition, 125. 


Rich. — A Dictionary ofEoman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, B.A. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6ci. 

Sophocles. —'Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School; late 
Fellow of Trinity Coilege, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo., 8s. 6t/. 

Tacitus. — The History of P, 
Cornelius Tacitus. Translated into 
English, with an Introduction and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, by Albert 
William Quill, M.A., T.C.D., sometime 
Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. 
Vol. L 8vo., 75. 6d. Vol. 11 . Svo., 12s. 6d. 

Tyrrell. — Transla t/ons into Greek 
AND Latin Verse, Edited by R. Y. 
Tyrrell. 8 vo., 6 s. 

Virgil. 

The AEneid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by John Conington. 
Crown Svo., 6s. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose by John Conington. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The /Eneid of Virgil, freely trans- 
lated into English Blank Verse. By 
W. J. Thornhill. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

The AEneid of Virgil. Books I. 
to VI. Translated into English Verse 
by James Rhoades. Crown 8 vo., $s. 

Wilkins.^ — The Growth of the 
Homeric Poems. By G. Wilkins. 8 vo., 6 s. 

the Drama. 

Allingham (William)— 

Life and Phantasy : with PTontis- 
piece by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., and 
Design by Arthur Hughes. Fcp. 8vo., 
6s. ; large paper edition, 12s. 

Thought and Word, and Ashby 
Manor: a Play. Fcp. 8vo., 6s.; large 
paper edition, 12s. 

Blackberries. Imperial i6mo., 65. 

Sets of the above 6 vols. may be had in uni- 
form Half -parchment binding, price 30s. 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued. 

Florian’s Fables.— Fables of 


Armstrong (G. F. Savage). 

Poems : Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 

8vo., 6s. 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part 1.) Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

King Da vid, (The Tragedy of Israel, 

Part 11.) Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

King Solomon. (The Tragedy of 
Israel, Part III.) Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Ugone : a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

A Garland FKOM Greece : Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., ys. td. 

Stories of WiCNLOiv .^ PoQms. Fcp. 
8vo., ys. 6 d. 

Mephistopheles IN Broadcloth : 

a Satire. Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 

One in the Infinite : a Poem. 
Crown 8vo., ys. ^d. 

Armstrong.— r / zi ? Poetical Works 
OF Edmund J. Armstrong Fcp . 8vo ., 5s . 

Arnold (Sir Edwin). ! 

The Light of the World : or the 

Great Consummation. Cr. 8vo.,ys. 6 d. net. 
PotiphaPs WiFE, eLnd other Poems. 

Crown 8vo,, 5s. net. 

Adzvma : or the Japanese Wife. A 
play. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6 d. net. 

The Tenth Muse, B.nd other Poems. 
Crown 8yo., 5s. net. 

Beosly. — Ballads and other 
Verse. By A. FL Beesly. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

Chamber Comedies : a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the Drawing 
Room. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Fairy Tale Plays, and How to 
Act Them. With numerous Illustrations 
by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo. 

Carmichael.— i’DEiifs. By jENNiNcs 

Carmichael {Mrs. Francis Mullis). 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Christie.— ahd Verses. By 

Nimmo Christie. Crown 8vo., 35. 6^/. 

Cochrane (Alfred). 

The Kestrels Nest, and other 
Verses. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6 d. ^ 

Leviore Plectro : Occasional 
Verses. Fcap. 8vo., ^s. 6 d. 


Florian. Done into English Verse by Sir 
Philip Perring, Bart. Cr. 8vo., 3s. M. 

Goethe. 

Faust, Part I., the German Text, 
with Introduction and Notes. By Albert 
M. Selss, Ph.D., M.A. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Faust. Translated, with Notes. 

By T. E. Webb. 8 vo., I2S. 6if. 

G u r n e y . — Da y-Drea ms : Poems. 
By Rev. Alfred Gurney, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Ingelow Qean). 

Poetical Works. 2 vols. Fcp. 

8 vO., I 2 S. 

Lyrical and other Poems. Selec- 
ted from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6 d. cloth plain, 3s. cl. gilt. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Bah and Arri^re Ban: a Rally of 
Fugitive Rhymes. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. net. 

Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. 8vo. 

2s. 6 d. net. 

Ballads of Books. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edited 
by Andrew Lang, With i 00 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo,, 6s, 

Lecky. — Poems. By W. E. H. 

Lecky. Fcp. 8vo., 55. 

Lindsay. — The Flower Seller, 

and other Poems. By Lady Lindsay. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Lytton (The Earl of), (Owen 
Meredith). 

Marah. Fcp, 8vo., 65. 6d. 

King Poppy: a Fantasia. With i 
Plate and Design on Title-Page by Ed. 
Burne-Jones, A.R.A. Cr. 8vo., los. td. 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8vo., 105. 6d. 

Lucile. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 

I Selected Poems. Cr. 8vo., los. 6d. 
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Poetry and the 

Macaulay. — La vs of Ancient Rome, 

.By Lord' Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp, 4to., los. 6d, 

Bijou Edition. 

i8mo., 2s. 6d, gilt top. 

Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to., 6d, sewed, i5. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 

8vo,, 6d, 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed, 
IS. 6^^. cloth, 1 

Macdonald.—.^ jBook of Strife^ in 
THE Form of the Diary of an Old Soul : 
Poems, By George Macdonald, LL.D. 
iSmo.j 6s. 

Morris (William). 

Poetical Works-Library Edition. 
Complete in Ten Volumes. Crown 8vo., 
price 6s. each. 

The Earthly Paradise, 4 vols. 
6s. each. 

The Life and Death of Jason, 

6s. 

The Defence of Guenevere^ and 
other Poems. 6s. 

The Story OF Sigurd the Volsung, 
and The Fall of the Niblungs. 6s. 

Love is Enough ; or, the Freeing of 
Pharamond: A Morality; and Poems 
BY THE Way. 6s. 

The Ody'ssey of Homer. Done 
into English Verse. 6s. 

The JSneids of Virgil. Done 
into English Verse. 6s. 


Certain of the Poetical Works may also 
be had in the following Editions : — 

The Earthly Paradise. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. i2mo., 25s.; 

or 5s. each, sold separately. 

The same in Ten Parts, 25s.; or 2s. 6d. 

each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in i vol. Crown Svo., 
7s. 6d. 

Love is Enough ; or, the Freeing of 
Pharamond : A Morality. Square crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Poems BY the Way. Square crown 
8vo., 6s, 

For Mr. William Morrises Prose 
Works, see p. 31. , 


Drama — continued. 

Murray (Robert F.). — Author of 
‘ The Scarlet Gown His Poems, with 
a Memoir by Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo., 
5s. net. 

Nesbit. — La y's and Legends. By E. 
Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Series. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6^;?. Second Series. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo», 5s. 

Peek (FIedley) (Frank Leyton). 

Skeleton Leaves: Poems. With 
a Dedicatory Poem to the late Hon. 
Roden Noel. Fcp. 8vo., 2 S. 6d. net. 

The Shadows of the Lake., and 
other Poems. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

Piatt (Sarah). 

An Enchanted Castle, and 
Other Poems: Pictures, Portraits, and 
People in Ireland. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6^^. 

Poems: With Portrait of the 
Author. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., los. 

Piatt (John James). 

Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio 
Valley. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Little New World Idyls. Cr. 
8vo., 5s. 

R h o a d e s. — Teresa and other 
Poems. By James Rhoades. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Riley (James Whitcomb). 

Old Fashioned Poses : Poems. 
i2mo., 5s. 

Poems : Here at Home. Fcp. 8vo., 

6s. net. 

Shakespeare. — Bowdler's Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts, i vol. 
8vo., 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 21s. 

The Sha kespea re Bir thda y Book. 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 32mo., is. 6d. 

Sturgis. — A Book of Song. By 
Julian Sturgis. i6mo. 5s. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &e. 

Doyle (A. Conan). 


Alden. — A MONG THE Freaks. By 
W. L. Alden, With 55 Illustrations by J. 
F. Sullivan and Florence K. Upton. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Anstey (F., Author of ‘Vice Versa ^). 

Voces Fopuli. Reprinted from 
‘ Punch First Series. With 20 Illus- 
trations by J. Bernard Partridge. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Tra velling Companions. Re- 
printed from ‘Punch’. With 25 Illus- 
trations by J. Bernard Partridge. 
Post 4to., 5s. 

The Man from Blankley^s : a 
Story in Scenes, and other Sketches. 
With 24 Illustrations by J. Bernard 
Partridge. Post 4to., 6s. 


Aston — A Journey in other 
Worlds : a Romance of the Future. By 
John Jacob Astor. With 10 Illustrations. 
Cr, 8vo., 6s. 


Baker,— By the Western Sea. By 
James Baker, Author of ‘ John W’‘estacott’ 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Beaconsfield (The Earl of). 


A^oyels and Tales. 
in II vols. Crown 8vo., is. 


Complete 

6d, each. 


Vivian Grey. 

The Young Duke, &c. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
Contarini Fleming, 
8cc. 

Tancred. 


Sybil. 

Henrietta Temple. 

Venetia. 

Coningsby. 

Lothair. 

Endymion. 


Novels and Tales, The Hughen- 
den Edition. With 2 Portraits and ii 
Vignettes. ii vols. Crown 8vo., 42s. 


Dougall (L.). 

Beggars All. 


Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


What Necessity Knows. 
8vo., 6s. 


Crown 


Micah Clarke: A Tale of Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion. With 10 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Captain of the Folestar^ 
and other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Fefugees : A T ale of Two Con- 
tinents. W^'ith 25 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

The Stark Munro Letters, Cr. 
8vo, 6s. 

Farrar (F. W., Dean of Canter- 
bury). 

Darkness and Dawn: or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic Talev 
Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d 

Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Cr. 8v0., 7s. 6d, 

BmAet,—THE Young Fretenders, 

A Story of Child Life. By Edith H. 
Fowler. With 12 Illustrations by 
Philip Burne-Jones. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Froude.— Two Chiefs of Dun- . 

BOY: an Irish Romance of the Last Century. 
By James A. Froude. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 

Heart OF the World, With 15 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Joan Haste, With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo., 6s. 

The Feople of the Mist, With 
16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

MontezumFs Da ughter. With 24 

Illustrations. Crown Svo. , 3s, 6d, 

She, With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo., 35. 

Allan Qua ter main. With 31 

illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s, 6d. 

MaiwFs Revenge : Crown 8vo., is, 
boards, is. 6d. cloth. 

Colonel Quaritch, V,C. Ct. Svo. 
3s. 6i. 

Cleopatra, With 29 Illustrations, 

Crown 8vo., 3s. 6^f. 
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Hagg'ard (H. Rider) — continued, 
Beatrice, Cr. 8vo., 35. M, 

Eric Brighteyes, With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6rf. 

Nad A THE Lily, With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo., 35. bd. 

Allah's Wife, With 34 Illustra- ‘ 
tions. Crown Svo,, 35. 6d. 

The Witch's Head, With 16 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., 3s. ^d. 

Mr, MeesoMs Will, With 16 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., 3s. 

Dawn, With 16 Illustrations. Cr, 
Svo., 3s. M, 

Haggard and Lang.— World's 
Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. With 27 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 

Harte. — In the Carquinez Woods 
and other stories. By Bret Harte. Cr. 
Svo., 3s. 6d. 

Hope. — The Heart of Frincess 
OsRA. By Anthony Hope. With g Illus- 
trations by John Williamson. Crown 
Svo., 6s. 

Hornung. — The Unbidden Guest. 
By E. W. Hornung. Crown Svo., 3s. (id. 

Lang. — A Monk of Fife; being 
the Chronicle written by Norman Leslie 
of Pitcullo, concerning Marvellous Deeds 
that befel in the Realm of France, 1429-31. 
By Andrew Lang. With 13 Illustrations 
by Selwyn Image. Cr. Svo., 6s. 

Lyall (Edna). 

The Autobiography OF A Slander. 

Fcp. Svo., IS., sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by Lancelot Speed. Crown 
Svo., 2s. net. 

The Autobiography of a Truth. 
Fcp. Svo., IS., sewed; is. 6if., cloth. 

Doreen, The Story of a Singer. 
Crown Svo., 6s. 

Magruder. — The Violet. By Julia 
Magruder. With Illustrations by C. D. 
Gibson. Crown Svo. 

Matthews. — His Father's Son: a 

Novel of the New York Stock Exchange. 
By Brander Matthews. With 13 Illus- 
trations. Cr. Svo. 6s. 


The Gladiators. Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 

The Queen’s Maries. Genera! Bounce. 

Crown Svo., is. 6d. each, 

M erriman ,~~~Flotsa 31 : The Study 
of a Life. By Henry Seton Merriman, 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by H. G. 
Massey, A.R.E. Crown Svo., 6s. 

Morris (William). 

The Well at the World's End. 

2 vols. Svo., 24s. 

The Story of the Glittering 
Plain which has been also called The 
Land of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post Svo., 5s. net. 

The Foots of the Mountains^ 
wherein is told someNvhat of the Lives of 
the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, their 
Neighbours, their Foemen, and their 
Fellows-in-Arms. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo., 8s. 

A Tale of the House of the 
WoLFLVGS^ and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Second Edition. Square crown Svo., 6s. 

A Dream of John BALLf/AND a 
King's Lesson. i2mo., is. 6 j. 

News from Nowhere; or, An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post Svo., 
IS. 6d. 

For Mr. WMliam Morris’s Poetical 
Works, see p. 20. 

Newman (Cardinal). 

Loss AND Gain: The Story of a 
Convert. Crown Svo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s. j Popular Edition, 3s. 6tL 

Callista : A Tale of the Third 
Century. Crown Svo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s. ; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Oliphant.— ^ Mr. ' Tredgoed, 
By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown Svo., 6s, 

Phillipps-Wolley. — Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phillipps- 
Wolley, W^h 13 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. , 3s. (id, 

Quintana. — The Cid Campeador : 
an Historical Romance. By D. Antonio 

I DE Trueba y la Quintana. Translated 
from the Spanish by Henry J. Gill, M.A., 

! TX.D. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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Works of Fietion, Humour, &e. — continued. 


Rhoscomyl (Owen). 

The Jewel of Ynys Galon : being 
a hitherto unprinted Chapter in the History 
of the Sea Rovers. With 12 Illustrations 
by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 8vo., 6s, 
Battlement and Tower : a 
Romance. With Frontispiece by R. 
Caton Woodville. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Robertso n. — Nugge ts in the 
DeviNs Punch Bowl^ and other Australian 
Tales. By Andrew Robertson. Cr. Svo., 

3S'. 6tl " ■ 

Rokeby. — Dorcas Hobday. By 
Charles Rokeby. 

Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 

A Glimpse of the World. Amy Herbert, 
Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 

Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 

Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 

The Earl’s Daughter. After Life, 

The Experience of Life. Ursula, Ivors. 

Cr. 8vo., IS. each cloth plain. 2S. 6d 
each cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

The Strange Case ofDr.Jekyll 
AND Mr. Hyde. Fcp. Svo., is. sewed. 
IS. %d. cloth. 

The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6^/. 

More Mew Arabian Nights — The 

D YNAMITER. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON and Fanny van de Grift Steven- 
son. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Wrong Bon. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
Crown *8 vo., 3s. 6d. 

Suttner, — Lay Down Your Arms 
{Die Waffen Nieder ) : The Autobiography 
of Martha Tilling. By Bertha von 
Suttner. Translated by T. Holmes. 
Cr. 8vo., IS. 6d. 

Trollope (Anthony). 

The Warden. Cr. 8vo., 15, 6d. 

B archester Towers. Cr. 8vo., 

IS. 6d. 

True (A) Relation of the Travels 
and Perilous Adventures of Mathew 
D UDGEON, Gee tleman : Wherein ^ is truly 
set down the Manner of his Taking, the 
Long Time of his Slavery in Algiers, and 
Means of his Delivery, Written by Himself, 
and now for the first time printed. Cr, Svo., 5s. 


Walford (L. B.). 

uWr. Smith: a Part of his Life. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

The Baby^s Grandmother. Cr. 

Svo., 2 S, 6d. 

Cousins. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Troublesome Daughters. Cr. 
Svo., 2s. 6d. 

Pauline. Crown. 8vo., 25. 

Dick Netherby. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6<f. 
The History of a Week. Cr. 

8vo. 2s. 6d. 

d Stiff-necked Generation. Cr. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Nan., and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 

2S. 6^. 

The Mischief of Monica. Cr. 

8vo., 2S, ^d. 

The One Good Guest. Cr. Svo. 
2s. 6d, 

^ Ploughed^ and other Stories. 
Crown 8 vo., 6s. 

The Matchmaker. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

West (B. B.). 

Half-Hours with the Million- 
aires: Showing how much harder it is 
to spend a million than to make it, Cr. 

1 8vo., 6s. 

Sir Simon Vanderpetter, and 
Minding his Ancestors. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

A Financial Atonement. Cr. 8vo., 
6s. 

Weyman (Stanley). 

The House of the Wolf. Cr. 

8vo., 3s. (id. 

A Gentleman OF France. Cr. 8vo., 
6s. 

The Red Cockade. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Wh is haw. “—A Boyar of the 
Terrible : a Romance of the Court of 
Ivan the Cruel, First Tzar of Russia. 
By Fred. Whishaw. With 12 Illustra- 
tions hy H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 
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Popular Seienoe (Natural History, &e.). 

Household Insects, Hartwig (Dr. Qseokge)— continued. 
the Insect- Pests found in „ 

s. By Edward A. Butler, VOLCANOES AND Earthquakes, 3c 
ond.). With 113 Illustra- Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6i. 

VO., 35. 

Wild Animals of the Tropics, 
66 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6(i, 


Helmholtz. — Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects, By Hermann von 
Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., 3s. M , each. 


Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


Hartwig (Dr. George). 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo., 
75. net. 


Hudson. — British Birds, By W. 
H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classification by Frank E, 
Beddard, F.R.S. With 16 Plates (8 of 
which are Coloured), and over 100 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 125. 6d. 


The Tropical World, With 8 
Plates and 172 Woodcuts, 8vo., 75. net. 


Proctor (Richard A.). 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 3 
vols. Cr. 8vo., 55. each. 

Bo ugh Wa I '.S’ 31 a de Smoo th, Fam i - 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Crown 
8vo., 35. 

Pleasant Wa j s in Science. C row^n 
8vo., ss, 6d. 

Nature Studies, By R. A, Proc- 
tor, Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Crown 8vo., 

ZS,6d. 

Leisure Leadings, By R, A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. Foster 
and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 8vo., 35, 6d. 


The Polar WoRLD,'With. 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 


The Subterranean World, With 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., js, net. 


The Aerial World, With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 


Heroes of the Polar World. 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2$. 


Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 
40 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s, 


Workers under the Ground. 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2j. 


For Mr, Proctor's other hooks see Messrs, 
Longmans & Co.'s Catalogue of Scientific 
Works, 


Marvels Over our Heads, 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 


Sea Monsters and Sea Birds, 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Stanley.— Af Falhliar History of 
Birds, By E. Stanley, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Norwich. With Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d, 
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Popular Soienee (Natural History, &e.) — continued. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

Homes without Hamds : A Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, classed 
according to the Principle of Construc- 
tion. With 140 Illustrations. 8vo., 

■ 7s., "net.- . 

Ihsects at Home : A Popular Ac- 
count of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 700 
Illustrations. 8vo., 7s. net. 

Insects Abroad : a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, Habits 
and Transformations. With 600 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 75. net. 

Bible Animals : a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures. With 112 Illustrations. 8vo., 
75. net. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. td. 

Out of Boors; sl Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With ii Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.) — continued. 

Strange B WELDINGS : a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from ‘ Homes without Hands With 60 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Bird Life of the Bible, 32 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. ^d. 

Wonderful Nests, 30 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6^^. 

Homes under the Ground, 28 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., ^s.6d. 

Wild Animals of the Bible, 29 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 

Bomestjc Animals of the Bible, 
23 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 

The Branch Builders, 28 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 25 . 6d. 

Social Habita tions and Parasitic 
Nests, 18 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25 . 


Works of Reference. 


Longmans’ Gazetteer of the 
World. Edited by George G. Chis- 
holm, M.A., B.Sc. Imp. 8vo., £2 25. cloth, 
£2 125 . M. half-morocco. 


Maunder (Samuel). 

Biographical Treasury, With 

Supplement brought down to i88g. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

Treasury of Natural History: 
or, Popular Dictionary of Zoology. With 
900 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

Treasury OF Geography, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 8vo., 6s, 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. With 
5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

Treasury of Knowledge and Lib- 
rary OF Reference. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 


Maunder {SMaudi)'-— continued. 

Historical Treasury, Fcp.Svo., 65. 

Scientific AND Literary Trea- 
sury, Svo.f 6 s. 

The Treasur y of Bo tany. Edited 
by J. Lindley, F.R.S., and T. Moore, 
F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 125 . 

— Thesaurus of English 
Words AND Phrases. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., F.R,S. 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, 
John Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo., io5. 6d. 

Willich.--P( 9 F^/x^ie Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
the Public Funds, &c. By Charles M. 
Willich. Edited by H. Bence Jones. 
Crown 8vo., 105 . 6d. 
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Children’s Books. 


Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

ED)vy THE Fair; or, The First 
Chronicle of ^scendune. Cr. 8vo. , 2s. 6i. 

Alegar the Dane ; or, The Second 
Chronicle of ^Sscendune. Cr. 8vo. 2S. ^d. 

The Rival Heirs : being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of iEscendune. Cr. 
8vo., 2s, 6d. 

The House OF Walderne. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the Days 
of the Barons’ Wars, Crown 8vo., 25 . 6(f. 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of 
Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Cr. 8vo., 25 . 6<i. 

Lang (Andrew). — Edited by. 

The Blue Fairy Book, With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Red Fairy Book, With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Green Fairy Book. With 99 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Yellow Fairy Book. With ' 
104 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book, School 
Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo., 

25 . 6d. 

The True Story Book, With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Red True Story Book. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Animal Story Book. With | 
67 Illustrations. Grown 8vo., 6s. | 

Longmans’ Series 

Price 2s, 

Atelier (The) Du Zks'.* or, an Art 

Student in the Reign oi Terror. 

By the same Author. 

Mademoiselle Mori: 2, \ That Chilh. 

Tale of Modern Rome. ! Under a Cloud. 

In THE Olden Time^ a '; Hester'' sVbnture 

Tale of the Peasant i 7 'he Fiddler of 

War in Germany. | Lugau, 

The Younger Sister. ; A Child of the 
Revolution. 


Atherstone Priory. By L. N. 

COMYN. 

The Story of a Spring Morning^ 
etc. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 
The Palace in the Garden, By 
Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 


Meade (L. T.). 

Daddy^s Boy. With Illostrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Deb and the Duchess. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. M. 

The- Beresford -.Prize, With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 3s, 

The House of Surprises, With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. bd. 

Molesworth— v^er thorns. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. W^ith Illustrations. 
Cr. Svo., 5s. 

Stevenson.—^ Child's Garden of 
Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Fcp. Svo., 5s. 

Upton (Florence K. and Bertha). 
The Adventures of Two Dutch. 
Dolls and a ‘ Golliwogg ’ . Illustrated 
; by Florence K. Upton, with W^ords 

i by Bertha Upton, With 31 Coloured 

Plates and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 

The Golliwogg' s Bicycle Club, 
Illustrated by Florence K. Upton, with 
words by Bertha Upton. W^ith Coloured 
Plates and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 

■Wordsworth.— Z/zA- Snow Garden, 

AND OTHER Fa/RV TaLES FOR CHILDREN. 
By Elizabeth Wordsworth. \¥ith 10 
Illustrations by Trevor Haddon. Crown 
8vo., 5s. 

of Books for Girls. 

^d. each. 

Neighbours. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
The Third 3fiss St. Quentin. By:, 
Mrs. Molesworth. 

Very Young ; and Quite .Anoitter 
Story. Two Stories. By Jean Ingelow. 
Can this be Love ? By Louisa Parr, 
Keith Deramore. By the Author of 
‘ Miss Molly 

Sidney. By Margaret Deland. 

An Arranged A/arriage. By 
Dorothea Gerard. 

Last Words to Girls on Life at 
School and after School. By Maria 

Grey. 

Stray Thoughts for Girls, By 
Lucy H. M. Soulsby, Head Mistress of 
Oxford High School. x6mo., is. %d. net. 
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The Silver Library. 

Crown Svo. 3s. 6<f. each Volume. 


ArooM’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. With | 
71 Illustrations. 3^.6^. , : J 

Bagehot^s (W.) Biographical Studies. ^ 3^. 6d. 
Bageliot’s (W.) Economic Studies. 3jr. 6d, 

Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. With Portrait. 

3 vols, 35. each. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 

With 6 Illustrations, ^s. 6d, 

Baker’s (Sir S.W.) Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. 

With 6 Illustrations. 3^. 6d, 

Baring-Gould’s (Rev. S.) Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages. 3^. 6d. 

Baring-Gould’s (ReY. S.) Origin and Develop- 
ment of Religious Belief. 2vols. 3.?. each. 
Becker’s (Prof.) Callus : or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. Illustrated. 3^'. 6d. 
Becker’s (Prof.) Charicles; or, Illustrations of 
the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. 3.9. 6d. 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Mashona- | 
land. With 117 Illustrations. 3^'. 6d. | 

Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage in the ‘ Sunbeam ’. | 
With 66 Illustrations. 3^’. 6d, i 

Butler’s (Edward A.) Our Household Insects. ■ 
With 7 Plates and 113 Illustrations in the ; 
Text, y, 6d, | 

Giodd’s (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain Account I 
of Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. 35.6^3?.! 
Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’s (Very 
Roy* j. S.) Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
46 Illustrations. 3^. 6^. 

Dougall’s (L.) Beggars All : a Novel. 35. 6d. 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke, A Tale of 
Monmouth’s Rebellion. 10 Illusts, 3^. 6d. 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the Polestar, 
and other Tales. 3^.6^. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refugees: A Tale of 
T wo Continents, With 25 Illustrations, ss 6d. 
Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects, 4 vols. 3i-. 6d. each. 

Froude’s (J, A.) Thomas Carlyle : a History of 
his Life. 

1795-^835. 2 vols. js. 

1834-1881. 2 vols. yj. 

Proude’s (J. A.) Caesar : a Sketch. 3s. 6d. 
Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays. 3^-, 6d. 

Proude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dunboy : an 
Irish Romance of the Last Century. 3^. 6d. 
Proude’s (J. A.) The History of England, from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. ss. 6d. each. 
Froude’s ( J. A.) The English in Ireland. 3 vols. 
lojr. 6d. 

Cleig’s (Rev, G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 
GreYille’s (C. C. P.) Journal of the Reigns of 
King George lY., King William I Y., and 
Queen Victoria. 8 vols. , 3X. 6^f. each. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) She : A History of Adventure, 
32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. With 
20 Illustrations. 3^. 6^f. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, V.C. : a 
Tale of Country Life. 3i-. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. B.) Cleopatra. With 29 Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6^?". 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. With 51 
Illustrations. 3jr. Sd. 

Haggard’s (H, R.) Beatrice, ss. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 34 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Daughter. With 
25 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. With 
16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. With 
r6 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 23 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H.R.) Dawn. With 16 Illusts. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The World’s 
Desire. With 27 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods and 
other Stories. 3s. 6d. 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann yon) Popular Lectures 
on Scientific Subjects. With 68 Illustrations. 
2 vols, 3s. 6d. each. 

Hornung’s (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 3s. 6d 

Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable Places 
80 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of My Heart : My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 3^. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. With 
Portrait; 3^. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.)Red Deer. 17 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic : a Fable. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. ss. 6d. 

Jefferies (R.) The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral. 
3s. 6d. 

Knight’s (B. F.) The Cruise of the «AIerte’: 

the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 
Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Knight’s (E. P.) Where Three Empires Meet: a 
NaiTative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With a Map 
and 54 Illustrations, ss. 6d. 

Knight’s (E. F.) The ‘Falcon’ on the Baltic: a 
Coasting Voyage from Hammersmith to 
Copenhagen in a Three-Ton Yacht. With 
Map and ii Illustrations, ss. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. 20 Illustrations, 
ss.ed: 

Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth : Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. 31. 6d. 

Lang’s^Andrew) Cock Lane and Comm on- Sense. 
With a New Preface. 3L 6d. 
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1 ver Library — contimied. 

(W. J.) B. C. 1 woetor’s {R. A.) Peasant Ways In Science. 

Sk* With 1 3"^* ^d- ' m mtt ■ S« 

' Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Mawels of Is- , ^ 

tronomy. 3^* , , 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3 ^. 6rf., ; , ■ : 

Proctor’s (R. &.) Leisure Readings. %.R- 
PROCTOR, EBWARD^ CtODD,^ AKOKhW 
Wilson, Thom.as posTip, and A. u 
RANYARD. With Illustrations. 3 . 5 . brf. 
Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. SJ- «■ 

smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. With Maps, Plans, &c. 3t. 6 rf. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of Birds. 

i 160 Illustrations, 

Rti^venson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of p*’. 
j ^Sekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other ■Lables. 
■ 2 ^, tad, 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) The 
Wrong Box. 3 s. 6 d, 

fttAvonson (Robert Louis) and Stevenson s 

^Sy van de Brlft) iore Hew Arabian 

Hlghts.— The Dynamiter. 3J. 6(1'. , 

Weyman’s (Stanley i.) The House of the 
Wolf: a Romance. 3 ^. p. _ , , 

of Heaven. wood’s (Rev. J. 0.) Petland Revisited. With 

33 Illustrations. - 3J. 6 d. 

lOurs. y.6d. wood’s (Rev. J. 0.) Strange Dwellings. With 

Ours. V. 6if. 6o Illustrations. y. 6d. „ 

ade Smooth. Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. U.th 


Lees (J. I*) 

1887, 1 Ramble AS. , 

Maps and 75 Illustrations. 6d. ; 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of Ancient i 
Komt With Portrait and 3^.6^- 

Macleod’s (H. D.) Elements of Banning, (>d. , 
Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 31 . 6d. 

Max Muller’s (F.) India, what can It teach us 7 

Max Muller’S (F.) Introduction to the Science 

of Religion. 3^* 

Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
Mmnire. 8 vols, Sd, each. 


Cookery, Domestic Management, Gardening, e. 

Acton. — Modern Cookery. By De Salis (Mrs.).— cofiiiinterf- 

Eliza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. J)j^essed VEGETABLES A LA MODE, 
8 vo., 4 s* 6 ^* Fcp. Svo., 15. 6(^, 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). Drwks 1 la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is.U 

Hints to Mothers on the Man- ^.j^trAes a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 

AGEMENT OF THEIR HEALTH DURING THE 

Period of Pregnancy. Fcp. 8vo., is. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children IN Health and Disease, 

Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6 d. Gardening a La Mode. Fcp. 8yo. 

Part I., Vegetables, is. 6(f. Part II., 
Fruits, 15* 

Na TioNAL Viands i la Mode. Fcp, 


Floral Decorations 


De Sails (Mrs.). 

Cakes and Confections .1 la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Dogs : A Manual for Amateurs. 
Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6 d. 

Dressed Game and Poultry a la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., i5. 6 d, 


LA Mode. 
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Cookery, Domestie Management, &e 

De Salis (Mrs,). — continued, | Lear. — Maigre 

Puddings and Pastry a la Mode. | Lear. i< 

Fcp. 8vo., IS, 6d. • 


igement, &e. — continued. 

Lear. — Maigre Cookery. By H. L. 
Sidney Lear. i6mo„ 2S. 


Savouries a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., | 

is.6^/. i 

Soups and Dressed Fish .3 la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. td. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes a la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 

Tempting Dishes for Small In- 
comes. Fcp. 8vo., IS. M. 

Wrinkles and Motions for \ 
E VERY Household. Crown 8vo. , is. j 


Poole. — Cookery FOR the Diabetic. 
By W. H- and Mrs. Poole. With Preface 
by Dr, Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., 2S. 6^. 

Walker (Jane H.). 

A Book for Every Woman. 
Part L, The Management of Children 
in Health and out of Health. Crown 
Svo., 2s. 6d. 

A Handbook for AIothers : being 
being Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
j with Plain Directions as to the Care of 
j Infants. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Allingham. — Varieties in Prose. 
By William Allingham. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., 
i8s. (Vols. i and 2, Rambles, by Patricius 
Walker. Vol. 3, Irish Sketches, etc.) 

Armstrong. — Essa ys and Sketches. 
By Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

Bagehot. — Liter ar y Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. j 

Baring- Gould. ~ Curio us Myths of 
THE Middle Ages. By Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Baynes. — Shakespeare Studies, 
and other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With a 
Biographical Preface by Professor Lewis 
Campbell. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6^f. 

Boyd (A. K. H.) (‘A.K.H.B.’> 

And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLOGICAL 
WORKS, p. 32 . 

Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson, Crown Svo., 35. 6d. 
Commonplace Philosopher. Cr. 

8vo., 3s. 6i. 

Critical Essays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

East Coast Days and Memories. 

Crown Svo., 35. ^d. \ 

Landscapes, Churches, and Mora- 
lities. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Boyd (A.K. H.) (^ A.K.H.B.’>^ 

continued. 

Lessons of Middle Age, Crown 
8vo., 3s. Gd. 

Our Little Life. Two Series. 

Crown 8vo., 3s. 6^f. each. 

Our Homely Comedy: and Tra- 
gedy, Crown 8vo., 35. Gd. 
Recreations OF A Co untry Parson, 
Three Series. Crown 8vo., 3s, 6d. each. 
Also First Series. Popular Edition. 8vo., 
6d. Sewed. 

Butler (Samuel). 

Ereivhon. Crown 8vo., 55. 

The Fair Haven. A Work in De- 
fence of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministry. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Life and Habit. An Essay after a 
Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 8vo., 
75. Gd. 

Evolution, Old and He if. Cr. 

Svo., los. 6d. 

Alps AND SaA'Ctuaries of Pied- 
mont and Canton Ticino. Illustrated. 
Pott 4to., 105 . Cd. 

Luck, or Cunning, as the Main 
Means of Organic jyoDiFicATiON ? 
Cr. 8vo., 7s. fid. 

Ex Vb TO. An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo-Sesia, 
Crown 8vo., los. fid. 
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— An Encyclopmdia of Ar- Jefferies (Richard)— 

CHITECTURB. By JOSEPH GWILT, F.S,A. 

Illustrated with more than iioo Engravings THOUGHTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 


on Wood. Revised (i88S), with Alterations 
and Considerable Additions by Wyatt 
PaPWORTH. 8vO., ;if2 I2S. 


Richard Jefferies, vSelected by H. S. 
Hoole Waylen. i6mo., 35. 


Hamlin.-—^ Text-Book of the 
Htstorv of Architecture, By A, D. F. 
Hamlin, A.M., Adjunct-ProfeSwSor of Archi- 
tecture in the School of Mines, Columbia 
College. With 22^ Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6 d, 


Haweis. — Music and Morals, By 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait of 
the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 
Facsimiles, and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 
75, 6d. 


Indian Ideals (No. i). 

NArada Sotra : an Inquiry into 
Love (Bhakti-Jijnasa). Translated from 
the Sanskrit, with an Independendent 
Commentary, by E. T. Sturdy, Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6 d. net. 


Johnson. — The Patentees Man- 
ual: a Treatise on the Law and Practice 
of Letters Patent. ByJ. Sc J. H. Johnson, 
Patent Agents, See. 8vo., 105. 6 d. 


Lang (Andrew). 

Letters to Dead Authors. Fep, 
8vo,, 2s. 6 d. net. 

Books and Bookmen. With 2 

Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations, 
Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

Old Friends. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6 d. net. 

Letters on Literature. Fcp. 

8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

Cock Lane and Common Sense. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 


Jefferies,— (Richard). ; 

Field and Hedgerow: With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

The Story of My Heart: my 
Autobiography. With Portrait and New 
Preface by C. J. Longman. Crown 8vo., 
^s. 6 d. 

Red Deer. With 17 Illustrations 
by J. Charlton and H, Tunaly. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6i. 

The Toilers of the Field. With 

Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d, 

Wood Magic : a Fable. With Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette by E. V, B, Crown 
Svo., 35. 6d. 


Macfarren. — Lectures on Har- 
mony. By Sir George A. Macfarren. 

8V0., 125. 


Max Mailer (F), 

India: What can it Teach Ust 
Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 

Chips from .-i German Workshop. 

Vol. 1. Recent Essays and Addresses. 
Crown 8vo., 6 s. 6 d. net. 

Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Crown 
8vo., 6 s. 6 d. net. 

Vol. III. Essays on Language and Litera- 
ture. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 6 d. net. 

Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and Folk 
Lore. Crown Svo, 85. 6 d. net. 


Milner, — Country Pleasures : the 

Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By George Milner. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works— 

Morris (William). 


S/Givs OF Change, Seven Lectures 
delivered on various Occasions. Post 
8vo., 45. 6d. 

Hopes ane Fears for Jrt, Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, Lon- 
don, &c., in 1878-1881. Crown 8vo., 
45 . 6d, 

Orchard. — The Astrono my of 
‘ Milton's Paradise Lost ’. By Thomas 
N. Orchard, M.D., Member of the British 
Astronomical Association. With 13 Illus- 
trations. 8vo., 15s. ; 

Poore. — Fssays on Rural Hygiene, 
By George ViviaK Poore; M.D., F.R.C.P. 
With 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 6d. 

’PtOCtOT.— Strength : Hovv to get 
Strong and keep Strong, with Chapters on 
Rowing and Swimming, Fat, Age, and the 
Waist. By R. A. Proctor. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 2S. 

Richardson. — Na tional Health, 

A Review of the Works of Sir Edwin Chad- 
wick, K.C.B. By Sir B. , Richardson, 
M.D. Crown 8vo., 45. td. 


Rossetti, - A Shadow of Dante : 
being an Essay towards studying .Himself, 
his World and his Pilgrimage. By Maria 
Francesca Rossetti. With Frontispiece 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Crown 
8vo., 3.S. 


Solovyoff. — A Modern Priestess 
OF Isis [Madame Bla fa tsry) . Abridged 
and Translated on Behalf of the Society for 
Psychical Research from the Russian of 
“Vsevolod Sergyeevich Solovyoff. By 
Walter Leaf, Litt.D. With Appendices, 
Crown 8vo., 65. 


Stevens.--Oiv the Stowage of Ships 

AND THEIR CARGOES, With Information re- 
garding Freights, Charter-Parties, &c. By 
Robert White Stevens, Associate-Mem- 
ber of the Institute of Naval Architects. 
8vo., 21S. 


West ,— lV/LLS, AND How Hot to 
Make them. With a Selection of Leading 
Cases. By B. B. West, Author of “ Half- 
Hours with the Millionaires”. Fcp. 8vo., 

2S. M. 


Miscellaneous Theological Works, 

For Church of England and Roman Catholic Works see Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s 
Special Catalogues, 


Balfour. — The Foundations of \ 
Belief; being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
Arthur]. Balfour, M.P. 8vo., i2SvM, 


Bird (Robert). 

A Child's Religion. Cr. 8 vo., 25. 

Joseph, the Dreamer. Crown 
8vo., 5s. 

Jesus, the Carpenter of 
Nazareth, Crown 8vo., 55, 

To be had also in Two Parts, price 2s. 6d. 
each. 

Part I. Galilee and the Lake of 
Gennesaret. 

Part IL Jerusalem and the Perjea. 


Boyd (A. K. H.) (‘AK.H.B.’). 

OeCA SIGNAL andImmemoria l Da vs: 
Discourses. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Counsel and Comfort from a 
City Pulpit, Crown 8vo., 35. 

SuNDA Y Afternoons in the Pa rish 
Church of h Scottish University 
City. Grown 8vo., 3s. td. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged 
Truths, Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson, Three Series. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. each. 

Present Day Thoughts, Crown 

8vo,, 3s. Cd. 

Seaside Musings, Cr. 8vo., 35. Cd, 

^ To Meet the Day' through the 
Christian Year : being a Text of Scripture, 
with an Original Meditation and a Short 
Selection in Verse for Every Day. Crown 
8vo., 4s. 6d. 
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Saussaye.— ^ Manual of i Max Muller (F.). 

■lENCB OF h'ELiGWN By Prefer | Hibbrrt Lectures on the Origin 

EPIB DE LA , JJ"' w j AND Geou'TU OF MbliiUOX, as illustrated 

s. COLYER Pbrgusson (n,c Max by the Religions of India. Ci. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

R). Crown 8vo., 12s. 6 d, I ^ w *• 

i Intkodvction to the Science of 
Eeugioe : Four Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 ( 1 . 

Naturae Religion. . Gifford ' 
Lectures, delivered . before 'the -'University'" 
of Glasgow in 1888. Crown 8vo. , los. 

Physical Religion* 'The'.Gi'ffo.rd': 

Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in i8go. Crown 8vo., I 05 , 6i. 

Anthropological Religion* The 
Gifford Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1891. Cr, 8vo., 105 . 6 d^. 

Theosophy^ or Psychological Re- 

IIGION. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 1892. 
Grown 8vo., 105. 6 d. 


)n*--THE Abbe de Lamennais. 
THE Liberal Catholic RfovEMFNT 
UNCE. By the Hon. W. Gibson, 


Kalisch (M. M., Ph.D.), 

Bible Studies. Pa 
phecies of Balaam. Svo. 
11 . The Book of Jonah. 


Commentary ON the Old Testa- 
MENTi with^a New Translation. Vol. L 
Genesis. 8vo., i8s. Or adapted for the 
General Reader. 12s. Vol. 11 . Exodus. 
15 j. Or adapted for the General Reader. 
125. Vol in. Leviticus, Part I. 15s. 
Or adapted for the General Reader. 85. 
Vol. IV, Leviticus, Part II. 155, Or 
adapted for the General Reader. 85. 


Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy^ delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894. 8vo., 55. 


Macdonald (George). 

Unspoken Sermons. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 


Phillips. — The Teaching of the 
Vedas. What Light does it Throw on the 
Origin and Development of Religion ? By 
Maurice Phillips, London Mission, 
Madras. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


The Miracles of our Lord, 

Crown 8vo., 35. 6^/. 


Romanes. — Thoughts on Religion. 
By George J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S, 
Crown 8vo., 4s. 6 ( 1 . 


Martineau (James). 

JIouRS OF Thought on Sacred 
Things: Sermons, 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. each. 


SUPERNA TURAL RELIGION : 

an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revela- 
tion. 3 vols. 8 vo.,365. 

Reply (A) to Dr* LightfooTs 
Essays. By the Author of ^ Supernatural 
Religion Svo., 65. 

The Gospel according to St, 
Peter: a Study. By the Author of 
‘ Supernatural Religion 8vo., 6s. 

Vivekananda. — Yoga Philosophy : 

Lectures delivered in New York, Winter of 
1895-96, by the Swami Vivekananda, on 
Raja Yoga; or, Conquering the Internal 
Nature; also Patanjali’s Yoga Aphorisms, 
with Commentaries. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


EndEACOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN 
Life. Discourses . Crown 8 vo ., 75 . 6d. 


The Seat of Authority in Re- 
ligion, 8 vo., 145. 


Essays, Refieivs, and Addresses. 
4 Vols, Crown Svo., 7 ^* ^^ch. 

I. Personal ; Political. 11. Ecclesiastical ; Historical. 
HI, Theological; Philosophical. IV. Academical; 
Religious, 


Moms Pra yers, with Two Seryices 

. for Public Worship. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d, 
10,000/9/96. 



